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TRANSLATOR^S   PREFACE. 


Tms  work,  which  is  in  course  of  publication  in  Paris,  is  now  for 
the  first  time  ofièred  to  the  public  in  the  English  laoguage.  It  will 
be  completed  in  ten  original  volumes^  the  first  two  of  which  are 
embraced  in  this. 

Its  author  has  recently  acquired  for  himself  a  world-wide  réputa- 
tion as  a  leading  and  active  member  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  France.  He  had  been  previously  known  in  the  literary  world  by 
his  (c  France  under  Louis  Philippe,"  which  had  procuredfor  him  the 
réputation  of  an  able  and  brilliant  writer,  an  original  thinker,  and  a 
powerful  delineator.  Thèse  traits  will  be  found  conspicuous  m  the 
piesent  volume,  which  contains  the  causes  that,  in  his  opinion,  led 
fiom  afiir  to  the  great  French  Révolution  of  1789,  and  the  opening 
scènes  of  that  mighty  drama. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  translater  to  présent  the  author's 
ideas,  and  more  especially  in  the  theoretical  and  philosophical  parts 
of  the  work,  in,  as  nearly  as  possible,  his  own  language.  Should 
tkere  therefore  be  found  passages  to  which  criticism  may  except 
as  being  toc  literal,  this  must  be  his  apology  therefor. 

FhOadtlpkia,  1848. 
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THE   PREFACE. 


HisTORY  commences  and  finishes  no  where.  The  facts  of  which  tlie 
patfa  of  ihe  world  is  formed,  présent  so  much  confusion  and  hâve  such 
obscure  affînities  to  each  other,  ihat  there  is  no  event  whose  first  cause 
nor  highest  suppuration  can  be  marked  with  certainty.  The  beginning 
and  the  end  are  in  God,  that  is  in  the  unknown.  How  then  can  we  fix 
the  inie  point  of  departure  of  tbat  French  Révolution,  which,  sprung  from 
the  most  remote  upheavings  of  the  mind,  appears  to  contain  everything  in 
its  depths  ?  Thus  I  hâve  not  designed  to  embrace  completely  what  such 
a  subject  recalls  or  allows.  Even  such  as  my  insufficiency  conceives 
aod  measures  it,  it  appears  to  me,  immense.  And  what  a  formidable, 
what  a  bloody  history  ! — ^But  instead  of  striking  us  with  consternation, 
let  thèse  painfnl  remembrances  reassure  us.  If  it  is  reserved  for  us  to 
accomplish  only  the  inteUectual  part  of  the  work,  it  is  because  the  men 
of  the  Révolution  took  the  melancholy  part  upon  themselves.  It  is  they 
who  hâve  rendered  easy  for  us  that  meekness  of  manners,  in  the  name  of 
which  we  hâve  suôered  their  statues  to  be  veiled,  cowardly  and  ungrateful 
hearts  that  we  hâve,  by  the  obstacles  which  they  hâve  met  in  our  place 
and  surmounted  on  our  account,  by  the  combats  from  which  they  hâve 
freed  us,  by  perishing  in  them.  Their  violences  hâve  thus  bequeathed 
quiet  destinies  to  us.  They  hâve  eshausted  alarm,  exhausted  the  penalty 
of  death  ;  and  terror  bas  become  again  impossible,  from  its  very  excess. 

At  its  commencement,  the  Révolution  had  nodiing  alarming  about  it. 
There  were  at  first  but  transports  of  joy  covering  the  agitations  of  the 
public  place  and  saluting  the  new  laws.  But  what  is.  that  assembly 
which  is  formed  in  the  storm  ?  The  men  who  compose  it  represent  ail 
the  forces  and  ail  the  interests  of  humanity,  its  resentments,  its  griefs,  its 
hopes.  What  do  they  wish  ?  to  avenge  the  world  and  to  remodel  it. 
Yet  what  obstacles  and  what  dangers.     From  their  very  first  steps,  they 
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are  in  the  thickest  of  treasons  and  plots.  From  the  depth  of  her  moved 
plains,  from  the  depth  of  her  roused  cities,  France  sends  them,  mingled 
wilh  hymns  of  entliusiasm,  warnings  and  clamors  of  civil  war.  Europe, 
which  they  alarm,  is  but  a  great  league  formed  against  them,  and  which 
is  âbout  to  envelop  them  in  ils  movement.  But  instead  of  shriuking  from 
the  storms,  they  provoke  them,  they  wish  them  to  be  mortal.  Masters  of 
the  life  of  a  king  whom  they  could  dégrade  by  pardoning  him,  they  would 
prefer  his  disgrâce  to  his  death;  but  it  becomes  impossible  for  them  to 
draw  back  ;  there  await  them  prodigious  dangers,  enemies  become  impla- 
cable and  the  certain ty  of  being  exterminated  if  they  do  not  exterminate. 
It  is  therefore,  that  they  strike  their  captive  king,  disdaining  him  whilst 
they  strike.  Then  breaks  forth  their  powerful  delirium.  By  the  light 
of  buming  châteaux,  by  the  noise  of  the  tocsin  from  the  city  halls,  and  of 
the  drum  whieh  beats  revolt,  by  the  noise  of  the  hostile  cannon  which 
has  crossed  the  frontier  and  is  approaching,  whilst  a  furious  multitude 
surrounds  the  assembly,  brandishing  pikes  and  howling  at  the  gâtes,  they, 
calm  and  violent,  prépare  themselves  to  crush  every  thing  ;  and  behold 
them  deliberating  amidst  the  bellowings  of  the  people.  Their  secret  for 
saving  France  is  to  believe  it  sublime  and  to  say  so.  The  old  will  go  to 
the  public  places  to  encourage  the  combatants  ;  women  and  children  will 
assist  the  wounded  ;  the  labor  of  the  nation  will  be  to  foige  swords,  cast 
cannon,  sharpen  the  iron  of  the  lances.  The  territory  is  a  camp,  the 
country  a  soldier;  and  for  enemies  within  there  are  judges  with'hearts  of 
brass,  and  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  unceasingly  raised. 

Thus  speak  thèse  terrible  men  ;  and  ordering  victory  by  a  decree  they 
push  a  million  of  republicans  to  the  frontier.  The  enemy  soon  hurled 
beyond  our  monn tains  and  our  rivers,  Europe  is  in  its  tu  m  invaded,  covered 
with  confusion,  inundated  with  blood  and  marked  with  the  impress  of  new 
maxims.  The  Senate  of  the  Révolution  has  dared  and  accomplished  that 
which  was  above  the  genius  of  Roman  Senators.  Whilst  by  bold  laws 
and  august  wisdom,  it  labors  to  give  fraternal  destinies  to  people,  it  directs 
from  afar  its  fourteen  armies,  it  restrains,  it  govems  them  by  civil  com- 
missioners,  the  watchmen  of  ambition  ;  and  the  fiercest  of  the  gênerais,  if 
he  becomes  suspected,  receives  in  his  camp  and  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers, 
an  order,  always  obeyed,  to  appear  before  an  inflexible  tribunal,  to  ask 
pardon  from  the  people  and  to  die. 

Within,  however,  France  is  fiUed  with  funerals.  Tables  of  proscription 
hâve  been  drawn  up,  more  vaguely  homicidal  than  those  of  Sylla.  Many 
perish  to-day  ;  no  one  knows  if  he  will  be  alive  to-morrow  ;  but  in  those 
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dajs  8o  heroical,  that  heroism  is  no  longer  remarked,  human  nature  hav- 
iog  become  unmeasarably  digniûed,  death  has  lost  ail  power  Xo  alarm. 
The  priions  M  of  suspected  persons,  the  guillotines  on  which  women 
appear,  the  streets,  the  tribune,  bring  to  light  virtnes  and  crimes  of  wfa)ch 
antiquity  was  ignorant.  Among  those  condemned,  who  from  their  funeral 
cars  utter  éloquent  imprécations,  I  perceive  some,  who  with  head  erect 
and  their  looks  tumed  to  heaven,  adore  the  liberty  which  sUys  them. 

And  jet,  admirable  thing,  it  is  thought,  which  hovers  over  this  empire 
of  disorder.  Two  men  whose  hearts  were  united  by  the  fanaticism  of  intel- 
ligence ;  a  sombre  logicîan  and  a  philosopher  regulated  in  his  life,  his 
hatred  and  his  designs,  thèse  ruled  ;  thèse  were  the  two  who  surrendered 
to  the  fury  of  the  people  their  very  tribunes  and  courtiers.  At  Rome  the 
trinmvirs  goiged  themselves  with  spoils  ;  hère  Ihe  proscribers  remained 
poor,  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  lived  beneath  the  roof  of  an  artizan, 
whose  son  he  hoped  to  become.  Do  not  tell  them  they  will  hâve  their 
tnm  ;  they  know  it  ;  do  not  threaten  them  with  the  anathema  of  future 
âges;  by  a  dévotion  unezampled  and  unequalled,  they  hâve  placed  in 
the  number  of  their  sacrifices  their  names  devoted,  if  necessary,  to  etemal 
infamy.  Invincible  to  fear,  superior  to  remorse,  what  do  they  invoke  to 
absolve  themselves  ?  Their  faith,  their  profound  policy,  and  that  law  of 
nature  which  "  wills  man  to  weep  at  his  birth."  But  on  the  point  of 
appeasing  the  Révolution  to  guide  it,  they  fall,  conquered,  bioody  and 
insulted,  they  fall  and  they  carry  with  them  this  glory,  this  grief,  that  their 
death  delays  the  enfranchisemcnt  of  the  earth. 

What  a  sight!  what  instruction!  yes,  at  the  remembrance  of  those 
lively  struggles  of  thought,  which  had  the  happin'ess  of  men  for  their 
final  object,  the  scafibld  for  an  instrument,  the  public  places  for  a  théâ- 
tre, and  the  alarmed  world  as  witnesses  ;  at  the  moment  of  awakening 
fiom  their  cômmon  sleep  to  replace  them  face  to  face  on  the  edge  of  that 
gulf  which  will  draw  them  ail  in,  master  and  subjectB,  nobles,  pries ts,  ple- 
beians,  sacrificers  and  viotims  ;  at  the  moment  of  invoking  you,  in  order 
to  jadge  you,  dear  and  condemned  shades,  tragic  phantoms,  heroes  of  an 
incomparable  epoch,  I  hâve  difficulty,  I  avow,  in  commanding  my  émo- 
tion, and  I  feel  my  heart  full  of  respect  and  alarm. 

We  must  first  seek  the  causes,  by  drawing  them  from  as  remote  a  dis- 
tance as  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  chain.  It  would  be  despising  the 
Révolution  and  its  sublime  compass  to  confound  its  explosion  and  its 
date.  Those  events,  whose  recollection  still  palpitâtes,  could  not  hâve 
been  bom  of  some  vulgar  accidents,  some  modem  embarrassments.   They 
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8um  up  several  âges  of  sufTerings,  disasters,  generous  efforts,  valiant 
anger.  Ail  nations  hâve  contributed  to  produce  them;  ail  hâve  thelr 
future  engaged  in  them.  It  is  justly  the  glory  of  the  great  people  of 
France,  of  having  done  the  work  of  the  human  race  at  the  price  of  its 
blood  shed  in  fioods;  of  having  scandalized  Europe  to  save  it;  of  having 
defended  to  the  last,  to  death,  the  cause  of  ail  people  against  ail  people  : 
magnanimous  revolt,  tnily  single,  in  which,  through  âges  and  by  an  inévi- 
table course,  the  revolts  V  the  past  hâve  met  and  lost  themselves,  as  rivers 
in  the  sea. 
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DESIGN  AND  PLAN. 


Threb  great  princtples  divide  (he  world  and  history  atnong  themselves: 

— AUTHORITY InDITIDUALISM FrATERNITY. 

To  recognize  them,  to  folbw  them  through  so  roany  agitations  and 
misfortuoes  as  their  meeting  produced,  we  must  mark  wel)  their  charao 
ter,  must  give  an  impress  of  it. 

The  dryneas  of  some  necessary  définitions  wîll  be  pardoned  us  hère  ; 
tbe  tragédies  will  corne  but  too  soon  and  be  but  too  impressive. 

The  principle  of  authority  is  that  which  causes  tbe  life  of  nations  to 
repose  on  beliefa  blindly  accepted,  on  superstitious  respect  for  tradition, 
npon  inequality,  and  which  uses  constraint  as  its  means  of  go?ernment. 

The  principle  of  indtvidualism  is  that,  which  taking  man  out  of  So- 
ciety, renders  him  the  sole  judge  of  that  which  surrounds  him  and  of 
himself,  gives  him  an  exalted  sentiment  of  bis  rights,  without  pointing 
OQt  to  him  bis  duties,  abandons  him  to  his  own  strengtb,  and  for  govern- 
ment,  proclaims  the  let-alone  System. 

The  principle  of  fratemity  is  that,  which  regarding  the  members  of 
the  great  family  as  homogeneous,  tends  one  day  to  organize  societies, 
tbe  work  of  man,  upon  the  model  of  the  human  body,  the  work  of  God, 
and  founds  the  power  of  governing  upon  persuasion,  upon  the  voluntary 
assent  of  hearts. 

Authority  bas  been  used  by  catholicism  with  a  splendor  which  as- 
tonishes  ;  it  prevailed  until  the  time  of  Luther. 

Individu AL1SM,  inaugurated  by  Luther,  bas  developed  ^itself  with  an 
irrésistible  force,  and  freed  from  the  religions  élément,  it  triumphed  in 
France  through  the  publicists  of  the  constituant  assembly.  It  rules  the 
présent  ;  it  is  the  soûl  of  things. 

Fbaternity,  announced  by  the  thinkers  of  the  mountain,  disappeared 
then  in  a  tempest,  and  only  re-appears  now  in  the  remote  ideai  ;  but  ail 
great  hearts  call  for  it,  and  it  aiready  occupies  and  illumines  the  highest 
sphère  of  intellects.  j 

Of  thèse  three  principles,  the  fîrst  engenders  oppression  by  stifiing 
personality;  the  second  leads  to  oppression  through  anarchy  ;  the  third 
alone,  by  means  of  harraony,  gives  birth  to  liberty. 

Liberty  !  said  Luther  ;  liberty  !  repeated  in  chorus  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  this  t^ord,  liberty,  which  in  our 
days  18  written  on  the  banners  of  civilization.  It  bas  been  misunder- 
stood  and  falsified,  and  since  Luther,  this  misunderstanding,  this  false- 
hood  bave  filled  history;  it  was  individualism  which  happened,  not 
liberty. 
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Certainly  when  we  consider  it  in  its  historical  frame,  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  what  preceded  it,  instead  of  comparing  it  with  what  ought 
to  follow  it,  individualisai  has  the  importance  of  having  made  vast  pro- 
gress.  To  furnish  air  and  expansion  to  human  thought  so  long  restrained  ; 
to  intoxicate  it  with  pride  and  audacity  ;  to  subrait  to  the  control  of  every 
mind  the  heaped  up  traditions,  âges,  their  labors,  their  beliefs;  to  place 
man  in  an  isolation  full  of  disquietude,  fuU  of  dangers,  but  sometimes 
aiso  full  of  majesty,  and  to  permit  him  to  résolve  individually,  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  strife,  in  the  voice  of  an  universel  debate,  the 
problem  of  his  happiness  and  his  destiny ....  this  is  a  grand  work,  and  it 
is  the  work  of  individualism.  We  must  then  speak  of  it  with  respect, 
and  as  a  necessary  transition.  But  this  done,  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
elevate  our  sympathies  and  our  hopes  into  higher  régions.  Humanity 
had  need  by  turns  of  the  Pope  and  of  Luther  ;  but  the  principle  of  au» 
thority  has  run  its  race,  the  principle  of  individualism  wili  (înish  its  own, 
I    and  the  future  belongs  evidentiy  neither  to  the  Pope  nor  to  Luther. 

We  can  now  comprehend  how,  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  cal!  the 
French  révolution,  there  were  in  reality  two  perfectly  distinct  révolu- 
tions, though  both  were  directed  against  the  old  principle  of  authority. 

The  one  operated  for  the  advantage  of  individualism  ;  it  bears  date 
1789. 

The  other  was  but  tumultuousiy  essayed  in  the  name  of  frateroity  ;  it 
feli  on  the  ninth  Thermidor. 

If  the  révolution  of  1789,  was  the  only  one  which  took  root,  it  was 
because  it  did  not  seize  on  society  suddenly  ;  it  was  because  it  used  for 
its  interests  a  class  which  had  beoome  dominant  ;  the  bnrgher  ;  it  was 
in  fine  because  it  came  with  a  complète  doctrine,  under  the  triple  aspect 
of  philosophy,  politics  and  industry. 

This  preliminary  work  will  then  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  books. 

The  first  shows  in  conséquence  of  what  surprising  combats,  passionate 
outbreaks,  sacrifices  and  violences,  the  principle  of  individualism  intro- 
duced  itself  into  the  world,  striking  on  the  one  hand  authority  in  the 
church,  and  on  the  other  fraternity  among  the  Vaudois,  the  Hussites,  ^he 
Anabaptists,  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  ail  thinkers  armed  for  the  cause 
of  the  gospel. 

The  second  recalls  the  victories  successively  gained  in  France  by 
that  middling  class,  whose  empire  individualism  founded  and  affords  an 
itineary  of  French  burgherism  across  history. 

In  the  third  we  endeavor  to  show  how,  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  of  Mably,  of  Necker 
himself,  individualism  became  the  principle  of  the  burghers  and  triumph- 
ed  ;  in  philosophy,  through  the  school  of  Voltaire  ;  in  politiQ3>  through 
that  of  Montesquieu  ;  in  industry,  through  that  of  Turgot. 

Thus,protestantism,  burgherism,  the  eighteenth  century,  such  are  the 
three  grand  divisions  of  the  preliminary  work.  This  frame  once  fîlled, 
we  shall  bave  assisted  at  the  dramatic  and  dolorous  birth  of  the  révolu- 
tion; it  will  only  then  be  left  for  us  to  relate  its  life. 
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JOHN  HU88. 

Siglit  afforded  to  Europe  by  the  Coaocil  of  ConiUnce  j  aatbority  on  one  itde,  fratarnity 
oa  tbe  other.-*ReTolatioDary  senie  of  hérésies. — The  equality  of  the  laity  and  the 
priestbood  demanded  above  ail  else — Why  7 — Punishment  of  John  Hass  ;  greatness 
of  bis  caase. — ^In  the  name  of  fratemity,  tfae  Hussttes  of  Bohemia,  rise,  combat  and 
611  as  tbe  Jacobins  of  France  àflerwards  did.— The  times  of  fraternity  not  yet  corne  ; 
the  ecene  appertains  to  individualisai. 

Let  as  transport  ourselves  io  thought  in  1414,  to  Constance,  in  the 
cîrcle  of  Swabia.  But  lately  a  désert,  tbe  city  was  suddenly  filled  with 
noise,  with  a  crowd,  with  splendor.  The  eyes  of  ail  Europe  were  on 
this  small  corner  of  Germany.  There  was  about  to  take  place  an  im- 
postog  and  terrible  drama,  and  one  whose  reach  the  actors  did  not  sus- 
pect There  were  opposed  in  mortal  combat  two  principles,  between 
wbich,  eren  now  the  world  bas  to  décide. 

Tbe  principle  of  aatbority  had  ail  the  powers  of  tbe  Earth  at  its  com- 
mand  ;  an  Emperor,  a  Pope,  four  Patriarchs,  twenty-two  Cardinals,  an 
fanndred  and  Âfty  Bisbops,  eight  bundred  Priests,  two  bundred  and 
seventy-two  Doctors,  and  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  Princes,  Electors, 
Barons,  Marqueses,  a  populace  used  to  obey  custom,  thousands  of  obe- 
dient  and  fîerce  soldiers. 

•The  principle  of  fraternity  was  personified  in  a  poor  Curate,  named 
John  Huss,  wbom  tbey  had  thrown  into  prison  and  were  about  to  judge. 

The  préparation  displayed  was  soleron.  The  pomps  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churob  were  exhibited  to  the  charmed  people.  Never  had 
more  incense  fumed  ;  never  had  voices  more  respected  raised  to  Heaven 
the  grave  chant  of  Vent,  Sancte  Spirittis,  and  the  cross  surmounted  every 
tbing.  For  if  the  principle  of  fraternity,  which  Christ  taught,  had  been 
despised  or  betrayed,  it  had  at  least  survived  in  its  symbol.  Imperisha- 
Ue  and  adored,  the  sign  had  saved  from  forgetfiilness  the  thing  signified  ; 
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and  still  upright,  the  cross  had,  for  fourteen  centuries,  convicted  of  in- 
consistency  and  cowardice  the  oppressors  who  bent  before  it. 

But  was  it  true  that  the  Church,  that  Kings,  that  the  masters  of  the 
Earth  had  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  him  whose  image  fastened  to  a 

§ibbet,  they  saluted  in  common?  How  could  this  holy  doctrine  be  un- 
erstood,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  race? 
The  council  and  John  Huss  represented  in  this  matter,  not  only  two 
contrary  opinions,  but  two  opposite  traditions. 

The  primitive  equality  of  the  Christians  broken;  theChurch  adopting 
the  Pagan  hierarchy  ;  the  right  of  choosing  their  pastors  taken  from  the 
people;  bishops  in  palaces;  a  pope,  and  that  pope  on  a  throne  like 
Csesar  ;  pontiffs  proclaiming  themselves  infallible  and  showing  theroselves 
soiled;  the  priesthood,  isolated  by  celibacy  from  the  rest  of  mankind  and 
having  no  longer  but  an  immense  caste  for  a  family,  but  Rome  for  a 
country  ;  a  skiiful,  but  impure  mixture  of  Christian  spiritualism,  monkish 
asceticism  and  pagan  idolatry  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  man,  his  imagina- 
tion, bis  sensés  and  to  rule  him  entirely  ;  now  courtezans  couched  upon 
the  cushions  of  the  Vatican,  now  Solitaries  canonized  for  having  beaten 
themselves  with  rods  in  the  depths  of  the  cloister  ;  the  strength  of  Catho- 
licism,  its  genius,  its  prodigious  conquests;  the  moral  unity  of  the  world 
prepared,  but  also  the  monstrous  disorders  of  Rome,  its  despotism  up- 
held  by  inquisitors  and  executioners;  ils  usurpations,  its  artifices,  its 
opulence  condemned  by  a  recollection  of  the  poverty  of  Christ  ;  its  strng- 
gles  with  temporal  power  to  assimilate  itself  to  it,  not  to  render  it  better  ; 
then  its  long  complicity  with  kings;  the  earth  finally  become  Christian, 
and  remain ing  nevertheless  covered  with  slaves,  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed  : — See  liow  history  goes  on,  reviving  and  resuming  in  it  that 
celebrated  council  of  Constance,  in  which  by  the  side  of  Balthazar 
Cossa,  one  of  the  then  three  scandalous  popes,  sat  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  his  soûl  a  prey  to  the  cares  of  pride  and  his  banda  tinged  with 
blood. 

John  Huss  was  there,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recall,  that  the  doctrine  of 
fraternity  had  an  indestructible  essence  ;  that  altered  by  the  church,  it 
had  been,  in  religions  matters,  preserved  by  hcresy;  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  thickest  darkness,  it  had  always  been  found  in  some  part  of 
Europe  burning  in  a  bye  place,  like  a  lamp  placed  in  reserve  and  im- 
mortal  ;  that  in  order  to  annihilate  it,  councils  had  in  vain  been  convened, 
armies  assembled,  savage  crusades  preached,  fîre  and  sword  employed. 
*  John  Huss  was  the  continuer  of  ail  those  who,  under  a  theological  form, 
had  protested  against  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  authority,  and  had 
appealed  from  the  church  to  the  gospel,  from  the  Pope  to  Jésus,  from 
the  tyranny  of  man  to  the  guardianship  of  God.  John  Huss  continued. 
Peter  Brueys  given  to  the  fiâmes;  the  Albigenses  massacred;  the 
Vaudois,  whom  a  war  of  extermination  awaited;  the  Lyonese  Valdo,* 

*  Valdo  wai  not  a*  is  commonly  believed  the  founder  of  the  sect  oP  the  Vaudois. 
That  gnea  back  further  than  the  twelflh  century.  See  oo  this  subj  ici  Beausobre,  Uist. 
da  ManicheiBine,  Préface,  t.  1,  p.  4. 

According  to  the  teatimoDy  of  Claode  Seyasd,  the  Vaudoia  go  back  to  the  daya  of  the 
apoaUea.  Uiatoire  dea  Albigeoia  e(  dea  Vaudoia,  par  le  R.  P.  Beooiat,  t.  2,  p.  238,  £d. 
1691. 
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wbo  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century*  sold  his  goods,  distributed 
the  price  of  tbem  to  the  poor,  and  renewed  the  life  of  the  apostles  ;  the 
En^ish  Wicklifie,  whose  dead  body  had  been  disinterred  to  be  burned, 
and  bis  aahes  to  be  cast  into  the  river  Lutterworth;  John  Huss,  in  a 
word,  continued  those  heretics,  whom  the  Dominican  monk  Reinher, 
their  enemy,  bas  painted  in  thèse  terms,  **  They  are  quiet  and  roodest 
in  aJl  things.  They  avoid  luxury  and  vanity  in  their  dress.  They  do 
not  carry  on  any  trade,  on  account  of  the  frauds  and  falsehoods  which 
are  committed  in  it  They  commune  willingly.  They  speak  little  and 
hambly.     They  hâve  apparently  good  morals.    They  are  usually  pale/'t 

And  we  must  not^e  astonished,  if  until  this  time  the  revolts  of  con- 
science and  the  cry  of  the  people,  if  the  movements  of  the  human  mind, 
if  the  heavings  of  the  earth  in  labor,  had  been  but  theological  révolu- 
tions. Rome  had  become  so  high,  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
that  it  was  seen  from  every  where.  It  covered  with  its  shadow  thrones 
themselves.  The  recollection  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Germany  was 
tecalled,  despoiled  of  bis  kingly  garments,  covered  with  hair  cloth  and 
a  suppliant  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  at  the  kiiees  of  an  irritated  monk. 
''  The  pope  alone  is  to  be  named  in  this  world/'|  had  said  Hiidebrand, 
and  he  made  astonisbed  nations  believe  it.  Besides,  was  not  the  church 
in  the  entire  possession  of  man  ?  She  received  him  on  bis  entrance  into 
life;  sbe  presided  over  the  formation  of  famiiies;  she  decided  questions 
of  morals  ;  she  received  the  last  thought  of  the  dying  ;  she  conducted  the 
festival  of  the  dead:  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  two  eternities, 
which  she  had  made  a  subject  of  hope  or  fear  to  the  faithful.  She  was 
then  alone,  and  appeared  to  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  world. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  usurpation,  then  condemned  by  the  name 
of  heresy  what,  in  our  days,  it  bas  condemned  by  the  name  of  revolt. 

In  a  hmous  book,^  Bossuet  défies  heresy  to  produce  a  compilation  of 
its  doctrines,  and  to  prove  its  tradition.  But  without  recurring  to  the 
re&tations  of  Basnage,  so  learned  and  so  moderate,  and  confining  our- 
selves  to  the  avowals  of  Bossuet  hiraself,  did  not  those  sects  spring  from 
the  great  famiJy  of  Christ,  who  ail  agreed  in  saying,  "  No  more  oaths,  it 
is  an  invention  of  tyranny  ;  no  more  rich  and  proud  pastors,  Jésus  lived 
pooT  ;  let  him  be  deprived  of  the  functions  of  a  priest  who  is  not  vir- 
tnous  ;  let  every  layman,  who  sball  lead  a  holy  life,  bave  the  right  to 
administer  the  communion,  and  sow  the  divine  seed  by  bis  path  ?"  Such 
is  the  doctrine  found  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Albigenses  at  the  coun- 
cil  of  Lombez,||  in  the  wholly  evangelical  life  of  the  Vaudois,tr  in  the 
writings  of  WicklifTe,  in  the  preachings  of  John  Huss;  an  exalted  but 
proibund  and  continuons  doctrine,  whose  meaning  is  revealed  to  us  by 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  establishment. 

Scarcely  constituted,  Catholicism  founds  its  empire  upon  a  distinction 
between  the  Spirit  and  the  âesh.  Immediately  two  societies  are  fomed; 

*  On  Uie  identity  of  the  two  Becta,  Albigenseï  and  Vaadoii,  lee  Basoage,  Hist.  de 
J'EglMe,  t.  2.  p.  1417. 
t  X^enfaDt,  Hist.  da  Concile  de  Constance,  p.  268.  ^  i 

X  <<  Qaod  anicam  est  nomen  in  mundo."    Dictatas  Gregorii,  Papa&é&by  VjOOQLC 
4  Hîst.  des  Variations,  liv.  xi.  (Eov.  Compl.  £dit  Didot. 
IIbid.t.6,p.83.  YIbid.t.6.p.42. 
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Ûie  first  spiritual,  aflfecting  celibacy,  representing  the  ideas  of  caste,  call- 
ing  itself  the  depositary  of  the  powers  of  heaven  ;  the  second  matériel 
and  civil,  perpetuating  itself  by  marriage,  representing  the  idea  of  the 
family,  and  bound  down  by  préoccupation  with  the  affiiirs  of  earth.  Lo 
the  church  on  one  side,  the  world  on  the  other. 

Thus,  do  you  not  expect  that  the  church  prescribes,  encourages  with- 
out  itself  what,  in  its  own  bosom  it  practises  and  sanctifies?  No,  the 
séparation  will  be  coniplete,  absolute.  In  the  church  witi  prerail  the 
right  of  intelligence,  and  it  wili  abandon  tbe  world  to  the  rigbt  of  force, 
of  chance  ;  popes  will  be  élective,  kings  hereditary. 

And  in  separating  itself  from  the  world,  the  church  has  not  agreed  to 
live  with  it  on  terms  of  equality.  It  has  only  detached  itself  from  it,  to 
rule  and  regulate  it  Glory  to  the  Spirit,  anathcma  to  the  flesh.  Such 
is  the  cry  which  kings  utter  at  the  feet  of  popes,  and  consecrate  the  sway 
of  the  religions  society  over  the  civil. 

The  meaning  of  hérésies  is  now  explained,  their  end  defined.  The 
great  inequality  to  be  destroyed  was  that  which  eut  humanity  in  two,  and 
had  the  whole  universe  for  its  théâtre.  Before  uniting  the  différent  con- 
ditions, they  must  unité  heaven  and  earth.  They  must  elevate  the  sub- 
ject  to  the  level  of  the  king,  the  slave  to  the  level  of  the  master,  the  poor 
man  to  the  level  of  the  rich.  And  they  had  to  make  for  the  benefit  of 
equality,  another  and  more  pressing  effort  ;  it  was  to  elevate  the  layman 
to  the  level  of  the  priest. 

The  Révolution,  which,  prepared  by  philosphers,  continued  by  poli- 
ticians,  will  not  accomplish  itseK*  but  by  socialism,  ought  then  naturally  to 
commence  by  theology. 

It  was,  as  is  seen,  a  lofly  question,  which  was  to  be  debated  between 
the  council  and  John  Huss.  But  it  happened  that  on  the  eve  of  con- 
demning,  in  an  humble  priest,  the  budding  genius  of  modem  révolutions, 
the  church  contributed  from  afar  to  unchain  it,  by  proclaiming  the  superi- 
ority  of  councils  over  popes.  For  it  thus  struck  at  the  monarchical 
idea  ;  it  opened  a  path  for  the  stormy  government  of  assemblies. 

A  great  example  was  immediately  made.  John  the  twenty-second, 
accused  of  rapine,  incest  and  poisoning,  was  hurled  from  the  pontifical 
throne  before  the  eyes  of  ail  Europe,  on  thèse  words  of  the  Evangelist 
read  before  the  assembty:  Now  is  he  thejudge  oftke  icùrld;  now  is  the 
prince  ofthis  world  abofit  to  be  cast  out. 

For  ever  odious  inconsistency  1  The  council  struck  a  décisive  blow  at 
the  great  fiction  of  the  infallibility  of  the  popes;  it  exclaimed,  so  as  to  be 
heard  through  ail  Christendom,  that  a  pope  covered  with  crimes  could 
cease  to  be  pope  ;  and  yet  this  same  council  was  about  to  condemn  John 
Huss  for  having  said  :  "  If  he  who  is  called  the  Vicar  of  Jésus  Christ 
imitâtes  the  life  of  Jésus  Christ,  he  is  his  Vicar;  but  if  he  pursues  an 
opposite  course,  he  is  the  messenger  of  anti-Christ." 

Let  us  stop  hère  for  a  moment.  Now,  after  so  many  years  employed 
in  showihg  the  unveiled  truth  to  men,  in  destroying  every  prestige,  in 
effacing  every  symbol,  now,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  a  mournful  com- 
passion, wben  we  reflect  by  what  questions  the  middle  âges  were  raoved 
and  rent.    What,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  faithful  the 
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right  of  commaning  in  both  kinds,  kingdoros  overturned  ;  Germany  on 
fire  ;  armies  of  a  hundred  thousand  meo  pushed  to  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion ;  numeroos  people  flying  from  their  homes  with  a  gospel  and  a 
Bword,  changing  their  manners,  and  Hving  8o]ely  beneath  the  open  hea* 
▼ens;  a  frightful  séries  of  massacres,  fabulous  combats,  disorders;  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  so  many  furies,  countries,  as  aûer  the  dis- 
asters  of  Varas,  covered  with  blanched  bones  ?  Such  was  to  be,  how- 
erer,  in  its  principle  and  its  efiècts,  the  war  of  which  the  proceedtngs 
against  John  Huss  contained  the  bloody  germ. 

Do  not  be  surprised  at  it.  In  the  gifts  of  true  christianity,  to  com- 
mune, the  Word  indicates  it — was  to  perform  an  act  of  equality.  By 
communion,  christians  united  themselves  before  God  ;  the7  recognized 
themselves  as  brethren.  That  the  symbol  should  respond  to  the  idea, 
it  was  necessary,  that  the  act  should  be  accomplished  by  ail  in  the  same 
way,  by  ail  without  exception.  In  reserving  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
privilège  of  communing  under  both  kinds,  the  priests  separated  them- 
selves frofti  the  rest  of  the  faithful  ;  they  called  God  himself  to  witness 
the  legitimacy  of  Castes  ;  they  broke  the  social  equality  in  its  most 
elerated  form,  the  religious  form.  Thus  we  shall  iînd  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  this  liberating  and  inévitable  question,  occupy- 
ing  minds,  ruling  sonls,  and  it  will  not  hâve  changed  its  essence.  Only 
its  theological  form  will  hâve  given  place  to  its  political  form,  and 
what  we  shall  see  spring  from  it,  will  be,  the  second  act  of  the  French 
Révolution. 

John  Huss  having  corne  to  Constance  on  the  faith  of  a  sàfe  conduct 
given  him  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  had  seen  it  shamefully  violated, 
and  the  loss  of  bis  liberty  announced  to  him  but  too  well  the  secret 
détermination  of  the  council  ;  the  hour  was  then  approaching  in  which 
he  raost  die.  But  John  Huss  saw  through  the  shadows  of  the  future 
events  that  which  maintained  his  soûl  above  the  dread  of  death.  '*The 
goose,"*  said  he,  in  allusion  to  his  naroe,  **  is  a  modest  bird  which  does 
not  fly  very  high.  It  will  give  birth  to  others  who  will  raise  themselves 
by  qoick  jerks  of  the  wings  above  the  snares  of  the  enemies." 

On  theappoinled  day,  John  Huss  appeared  before  the  council.  The 
face  of  the  prisoner  was  mild,  tranquil  and  bold.  He  was  reproached 
for  having  pushed  on  in  Bohemia  scènes  of  violence,  or  at  least  for 
having  aothorized  them;  but  the  greatness  of  the  danger  had,  by  fortify- 
ing  his  conviction  and  redoubiing  the  energy  of  his  will,  soothed  and 
calmed  his  heart.  An  author,  an  eye  witness,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count  of  the  fîrst  audience  :  "  Scarcely  had  they  read  an  article  against 
him,  as  he  thought  to  open  his  mouth  to  reply,  this  whole  troop  so  com- 
menced  crying  out  against  him,  that  he  could  not  say  a  single  word  ;  so 
great  was  the  confusion  and  impetuousthe  trouble^ that  it  might  well  be 
ealied  a  noise  of  savage  beasts  and  not  of  men."t 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  hearing,  there 
was  an  éclipse  of  the  sun,  and  Constance  remained  in  darkness  for  some 
hours.     In  this  second  audience,  he  was  accused  of  having  adhered  to 

t  HUt!  dw  Mtrt?™,'?.  66.    Edit.  in  folio,  Gene^f  fe^^ï  GoOglc 
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theforty-five  propositions  of  Wickliflfe,  which  the  council  had  condemned 
in  its  eighth  session,  and  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following.* 

'*  Clirist  is  not  himself  and  of  his  own  real  person  in  the  sacraroent — 
it  is  contrary  to  scripture  for  ecclesiastics  to  hold  goods  as  property— - 
no  more  mendicant  monks — the  Roman  church  is  the  synagogue  of 
Satan,  and  the  pope  is  pot  the  next  and  immédiate  vicar  of  Jesas 
Christ — it  is  foUy  to  believe  in  indulgences — the  people  can,  ai  their 
pleasure,  correct  their  tnasters  tohen  ihey  faU  into  any  error" 

Thus  had  WicklifTe  attacked  the  privilèges  and  practices  they  ased  to 
sustain  themselves,  denounced  the  reign  of  the  idie,  invoked  .  the  au- 
thority  of  scripture  againstthe  monopoly  of  weaith,  and  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

This  doctrine,  except  in  the  article  about  the  eucharist,  was  at  the 
bottom  that  bf  Huss.  He  therefore  refused  courageously  to  subscribe 
to  the  condemnation  of  Wickliffe^  and  remained  firm  in  his  faith  to  the 
end. 

There  exista  a  concealed  but  necessary  bond  between  ail  kinds  of 
oppression  and  ail  kinds  of  revoit;  this  appears  very  clearly  in  the  case 
of  Huss.  Being  intenrogated  on  the  article,  <*  If  a  pope,  a  bishop,  or  a 
prelate  is  in  mortal  sin,  he  ià  neither  pope,  bishop,  nor  prelate,"  he 
affirroed  resolutely  the  truth  of  the  principle,  and  extending  it  to  kings, 
recalled  the  speech  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  "  Because  you  hâve  rejected  my 
Word,  I  will  also  reject  you,  and  you  shall  be  no  longer  king,"  At  this 
moment,  relates  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Conslance,t  the  Ëmperor 
Sigismund  was  conversing  at  a  window  with  the  Elector  Palatine  and 
the  burgrave  of  Nuremburg.  The  Cardinal  of  Carobray  called  to  him, 
and  having  summoned  Huss  to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  in  the  présence 
of  Sigismund,  "  Not  content,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  fury,  **  with  degrading 
priests,  would  you  dégrade  kings?"  A  cruel  and  cowardly  reproach 
under  the  circumstancea,  but  of  a  profound  meaning,  more  profound 
than  the  Cardinal  of  Carobray  himself  imagined. 

John  Huss  came  to  do  his  duty,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  die.  At 
the  approach  of  thisdifficult  and  lastproof,  he  collected  his  thoughts  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  exempt  from  anguish.  The  prison  had  besides 
weighed  heavily  upon  him  ;  he  was  sick,  he  vomited  blood.  He  re- 
mained nevertheless  immoveable.  They  pressed  him  uselessly  to  retract, 
he  replied  like  those  who  know  that  their  life  appertains  to  their  cause. 

He  was  condemned.  Then  turning  towards  the  Ëmperor  Sigismund, 
he  reminded  him  of  the  safe  conduct,  and  as  he  reminded  the  traitorous 
prince  of  his  pledge,  the  latter  could  not  meet  his  glance  and  a  sudden 
blush  covered  his  face. 

John  Huss  had  appealed  to  Christ,  and  the  fathers  of  the  council  had 
only  laughed.  They  placed  on  his  head  in  dérision  a  mitre  of  a  cubit's 
height,  on  which  was  written  the  word  Heresiarch.  *<  I  congratulate 
myself,"  he  said,  "  on  wearing  this  crown  of  opprobrium,  in  memory  of 
Jésus,  who  wore  a  crown  of  thorns."     They  inflicted  on  him  several 

•  Von  der  Hardt,  cited  by  Lenfant,  p.  207.        C^r\r\n\r> 
t  Lenfant,  p.  330.  DiQ^^d  by  i^OOglC 
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otber  hamiliations.*  He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  secuiar  arm  and 
led  to  death.  By  an  exécrable  reûnement  of  barbarity,  the  fathers  of 
the  council  had  ordered,  that  on  his  way  to  punishment  they  should  burn 
his  bookSyt  that  before  handing  otrer  his  body  to  the  excutioners,  he 
might  witness  the  profanation  of  his  thoughta.  Having  arrived  at  the 
acaffbld,  failing  on  his  knees  he  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  into  thy  hands  do  I 
commit  my  sou)."  Among  the  multitude  wece  many  who  fuH  of  admi- 
ration and  pity  murmured,  *'  What  is  the  crime  of  this  man  ?"  He  was 
&stened  to  a  stake,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  rising  sun,  but 
some  remarking  that  he  was  unworthy  to  look  towards  the  east,  because 
be  was  a  heretic,  he  was  turned  towards  ihe  west.  The  funeral  pile 
was  then  kindled,  and  the  last  aspirations  of  the  martyr  exhaled  in 
hymns  in  the  midst  of  the  dames.  His  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Rhine. 
Bat  fae  left  avengers,  and  his  touohing  prédiction  was  to  be  accom- 
plished.  "Itwili  give  birth  iç  other  birds  which  wili  rise  with  quick 
jerks  of  tbe  wings  above  the  snares  of  enemies." 
•  The  cause  which  John  Huss  represented,  and  for  which  also  Jérôme 
of  Prague,  his  disciple,  died,  had  so  much  grandeur,  that  ail  Bohemia 
was  siruck  with  it.  And  whiist,  made  pope  by  the  grâce  of  the  council, 
Otho  Colonna  appeared  in  tbe  streets  of  Constance,  mounted  upon  a 
whîte  hor&e,  whose  reins  the  Emperor  and  the  El ector  Palatine  held  ;  whiist, 
dragged  in  triumph  by  the  sovereign  pontifT,  Sigismund  appeared  to 
iBcognize  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  over  the  làity,  the  equality  of 
pries!  and  layman  was  proclaimed  by  Bohemia  rising  in  arms  to  the  cry 
of  THE  ciTP  TO  THE  PEOPLE.  Thirty  thousand  warriors  then  assembled 
at  tbe  cali  of  Ziska,  who,  making  Moutit  Tabor  their  camp  and  their 
eity,  realized  the  life  of  the  family  on  the  field  of  batde  ;  then  com- 
menced  a  struggle  in  which  a  handful  of  men,  by  blow  on  blow,  anni- 
hilated  the  armles  Germany  sent  against  them. 

Wbat  characterized  this  war  of  the  Hussites,  was  a  truly  unheard-of 
mixture  of  idéal  aspirations  and  of  crgelty.  Poetic  transports  succeeded 
dévastations  of  convents  and  odious  massacres.  Preceded  by  a  wooden 
cbalice,  a  symbol  of  the  doctrine  which  was  to  render  them  invincible, 
fierce  warriors  marched  by  the  side  of  priests  who  delighted  in  the  sim- 
plicîty  of  the  apostles,  and  who,  like  St.  John,  baptized  only  in  the  pure 
water  of  streams.|  After  expéditions  which  show  raonks  chained  to  ice, 
or  Carthusians  led  through  cities  with  their  foreheads  encircled  with  a 
crown  ofthorns;  aûer  returning  from  combats  which  recall  those  of 
HoHier,  the  Taborites  assembled  on  the  mountain  of  encampment,  to 
seat  themselves  at  fraternal  banquets,^  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  priest, 
and  to  essay  that  life  full  of  peace,  poetry  and  love,  which  hope  pointed 
oat  to  them  in  the  horizon. 

The  war  lasted  for  sixteen  years,and  Ziska  displayed  in  it  a  barbarous 
exaltation,  mixed  with  a  rare  profundity  of  genius.      He  was  one-eyed  : 

*  Hût.  des  Martjre,  p.  56.  Theobaldus  on  his  side  thas  relates  this  terrible  scène  : 
'<  Tandem  omnibus  vestibus  sacerdotalibus  exuto  capitis  quoque  rasuram  illi  turpifi- 
care  velle,  etc.'*    Bellum  Hussiticom,  p.  50. 

i  Abbe  Fleur^,    Uist.  Ëcclesiast.  t.  vi.  liv.  ci. — Leafant,  p.  164. 

t  JRaex  Sylvii  de  Bohcm.  his.  cap  35,  p.  30.  _.^^h„C^nnalp 

%TheobMu»,  Bellam  Hassiticum,  p.  71,  Rub.  20.  Francofurti,  xm^^^^^S^^ 
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Btruck  with  an  arrow,*  be  lost  his  remaining  eye,  and  became  only  more 
terrible.  The  eternal  nighton  which  fae  entered  bnly  exalted  the  powers 
of  his  heart,  and  he  went  on,  pursuing  carnage  in  the  darknees.  Ilaving 
died,  Procopius  inherited  his  hatreds  and  his  Ticlories.f 

But  among  the  Bohemians,  there  were  by  the  side  of  those  who  said, 
''  to  be  free,  let  us  ail  be  brethren,"  those  who  confîned  themselves  to 
saying,  **  let  us  be  free."  By  the  side  of  the  Taborites  were  Calixtins, 
the  Thermidorians  of  that  day,  future  traitors,  who  ruled  Prague.  Thèse 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  council  of  Basle,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1434,  they  murdered,  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  enemy, 
their  allies,  their  saviours,  having  treacherously  snrprised  them.  W  bat 
murder  commenced,  a  battle  finished,  and  there  were  no  more  Taborites. 

The  doctrine  did  not,  however,  perish  with  them.  The  violent  disci- 
ples had  disappeared,  the  peaceful  remained  ;  the  Bohemian  bretfaren 
remained  who  were  to  be  to  the  Anabaptists,  what  the  Yaudois  were  to 
the  Taborites.  But  neither  violence  nor  œildness  could  cause  the  prin- 
ciple  of  fraternity  to  prevail  quickly  among  men.  It  was  individualism 
under  a  deceiving  and  magnificent  name,  that  is,  that  false  liberty  which 
passes  on  without  turiiing  aside  to  the  slaves  of  misery  and  ignorance  : 
this  was  the  only  progress  which  societies  could  then  achieve.  Before 
freeing  the  social  man,  it  was  necessary  to  free  the  individual  man. 
Printing  was  discovered,  and  according  to  the  expression  of  Bossuet^  the 
world  full  of  bitterness  gave  birth  to  Luther. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INDIVitoUAUSM   IS   INAUOURATED   IN   THE   CHRISTIAN   WORLD. 

LUTHER. 

Tbe  révolution  in  the  sixteenth  century — It  is  enveloped  in  religion,  becaose  the  State 
is  then  enveloped  in  theChurch — Luther,  a  mystica)  tribune — He  wishes  the  Christian 
to  be  free,  but  man  a  slave  ;  he  urges  on  révolu  of  conscience,  and  condemns  those 
of  misery — AU  one  side  of  bumanity  remains  ezcluded  from  the  insurrection  of  Luther 
—Luther  before  Charles  the  Fiflh — In  the  name  of  fraternity,  the  Anabaptists  rise 
)ike  the  Hussites,  and  like  them  fall  ;  Luther  applauds — Progress  of  the  Reformation 
By  what  unforeseen  conséquences  it  gives  an  impulse  to  modem  industry — Individn* 
alism  ia  inaogurated. 

•  Here  opens  a  history  much  more  moving,  much  more  tragical,  than 
that  of  a  people  ground  down  by  conquest,  or  of  the  battalions  who  mur- 
der them  ;  the  history  of  thoughl  !  of  ihought,  everywhere  enthusiastic, 
everywhere  excited,  breathing  strife,  seeking  the  unforeseen,  and  ready 
to  overthrow  the  Kingdom  of  Spirits  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other. 

♦  iEneae  Sylvii  de  Bohem.  hist.,  cap.  44.  p.  39.  ^ 

t  Consult,  on  the  war  of  the  Hussites,  the  élégant  récital  wbicn  o^^dT'our  greatest 
writers,  George  Sands,  bas  made  in  volumes  8th  and  13tb  of  the  Revue  Indépendante. 
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The  sixteenth  centory  was  the  âge  of  intelligeoce  in  revolt  ;  it  pre- 
pared,  io  commencing  with  the  Church,  the  ruin  of  ail  old  powers;  it 
18  tbat  whicb  characterizes  it.  Unknown  voices  were  then  raised,  refus- 
iog  to  the  astonished  pope  the  right  of  trafficking  in  Heaven  and  Hell. 
At  Wittemburg,  they  overthrew  the  great  cross  of  red  wood  which  mi»- 
sionaries  had  reared  in  the  chnrches,  and  around  which  they  sold  the 
mercy  of  God  by  thapenny  worth.  Monks  threw  aside  hair  cloth  and  roda, 
the  instruments  of  tneir  long  suicide,  whilst  others  sallying  from  their 
doLsters  haatened  to  marry  publicly,  and  to  practise  piety  in  love.  For 
the  first  time  excommunications  found  themselves  objects  of  gênerai  dé- 
rision. It  can  be  truly  related,  that  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  place,  stu- 
dents,  led  on  by  their  teachers,  raade  bonBres  with  the  paper  of  bulls. 
Pénitents  deserted  the  confessional.  The  roads  of  Germany  were  covered 
with  escaped  nuns.  Simple  laymen  taught  and  preached.  Saints  in 
stone  or  marble  were  rolled,  in  many  places,  down  the  steps  of  the  tem- 
ple, insalted  and  mutilated  by  a  crowd  who  were  indignant  at  papist 
idolatry.  Nobles  everywhere  mounted  on  horseback.  A  loud  noi^e  of 
arms  which  the  revolutionary  clamors  governed,  was  heard  in  Europe. 
Rome  trembled. 

This  could  evidently  only  be  one  of  the  aspects  of  revolt  To  teach 
the  people  to  discuss  the  pope,  was  to  urge  them  irresistibly  to  discuss 
kiogs.  The  church  had,  moreover,  long  enveloped  the  state  in  its  des- 
tiny.  Rome  was  at  the  boftom  of  everything  ;  in  striking  it,  they  struck 
the  gênerai  system  of  the  world  in  the  heart. 

We  cannot  remember  with  too  much  admiration  how  the  thing  was 
dooe,  so  raarked  is  hère  the  hand  of  God  in  the  smallest  circumstances. 

la  1511,  an  unknown  monk,  who  was  then  callêd  brother  Augustine, 
and  who  was  Luther,  was  seen  climbing  up  Pilate's  stair-way  at  Rome 
on  his  knees.*  This  raonk  thought  that  he  heard  suddenly  a  celestial 
Toîce,  aaying,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  He  arose  immediately,  as 
if  wamed  by  God,  and  retumed  full  of  trouble;  his  mind  a  prey  to  con- 
foaed  dtsquietudes,  and  able  already  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know  whence  thèse 
thoaghta  come  to  me/'  They  came  to  him  from  his  âge.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  their  first,  their  mysticai  formula  was  about  to  be 
cbanged  into  a  signal  of  revolt,  which,  repeated  from  city  to  city,  set 
Europe  on  fire. 

And  how  much  more  striking  is  the  resuit,  when  we  think,  that  Lu- 
ther, bold  by  jerks,  was  naturally  cowardly  ;  that  this  tribune  was  a  lute- 
pbiyer,  a  dreamer,  a  poet  ;  that  his  grosser  transports,  his  angers,  admitted 
relapses  of  melancholy  ;  that  he  was  subject  to  strange  doubts,  to  the 
moBt  profound  déjection  ;  that  a  thousand  contrary  powers  disputed  for 
his  tired  soûl,  his  tumultuous  and  tender  soûl,  formed  of  violence  and 
loTe  !  Besides,  what  had  his  life  been  hitherto  î  A  Jife  divided  between 
tbe  cares  of  a  mendicant  atudent  and  the  préjudices  of  a  monk.  Young, 
he  begged  from  door  to  door,  and  obtained  alms  by  singing.  Later,  on 
bis  road  from  Mansfeldt  to  Erfurth  a  storm  having  overtaken  him,  he 
bettme  alarmed^  feli  with  hia  face  to  the  ground,  and  swore  to  becoroe 

^  Digitizedby  Google    ' 

*  Sackendorf,  Comment,  de  Latbenniimo,  p.  66. 
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a  monk,  thus  surrendering  himself  to  the  terrible  God  whom  he  had  feit 
in  the  kindied  heavens.  His  eotrance  into  the  ever-silent  and  sombre 
cloister,  his  ^woons,  his  efforts  to  escape  from  the  desires  which  wcre 
gnawing  in  him,  his  bitter  piety,  his  alarms,  the  spectres  which  descend- 
ed  into  his  cell  with  the  shades  of  night,  he  bas  himself  described,  hi 
terms  of  terrible  simplicity, 

It  must  be  reraarked  that  the  victoriousdenouncer  of  so  many  catholic 
superstitions,  that  the  persecutor  of  rationalism,  that  Luther,  in  fine,  veas 
excessively  superstitious,  and  more  simply  credulous  than  any  man  of  his 
time.  Sorcerers,  meeting  him  on  the  day  afler  Christmas,  in  a  place 
where  four  roads  met,  and  holding  sinister  meetings  af\er  sunset  ;  monks 
accompanied  along  the  length  of  an  unknown  road,  by  the  spirit  of  dark- 
ness  in  the  guise  of  au  armed  man  ;  a  voice  rising  from  hell  in  the  silence 
of  midnight — such  were  the  récitals  with  which  Luther  entertained  his 
charmed  auditors,  such  the  beliefs  he  fed  in  his  diseased  imagination.* 
But  it  was  the  devil  especially  whose  empire  Luther  affirmed  and  dread- 
ed.  In  the  solitude  of  those  troubled  nights  in  which  he  was  preparing 
the  ru  in  of  the  old  world,  he  frequently  saw  the  phantoms  of  his  heart 
arrange  themsélves  around  him.  Satan  then  appeared  to  him,  and  he, 
shivering,  oppressed,  but  firm  in  his  faith,  entered  upon  a  struggle  with 
his  formidaole  ?isitor.t 

Such  was  Luther.  When  he  started  for  Rofne,  he  was  what  the  clois- 
ter  had  made  him  ;  his  face  had  not  then  the  florid  tint,  nor  was  his  flesh 
as  firm  as  some  portraits  of  him  now  exhibit  him.  He  showed,  on  the 
contrary,  long  and  ardent  vigils  ;  his  eyes,  which  hâve  since  been  com- 
pared  to  those  of  the  falcon,  shone  with  a  sinister  light,  and  he  had  bo 
suffered  by  thinking,  that  you  might,  says  an  historian  of  the  times,  count 
the  bones  of  his  body  ;  his  scruples  were  those  of  a  child  of  the  church. 

But  what  a  sight  was  reserved  for  him  in  the  holy  city.  Corruption 
had  there  become  gênerai,  prodigious.  Everywhere,  were  simony,  name» 
less  debaucheries,!  blasphemy,  the  odor  of  murder.^ — Luther  groaned 
with  horror,  and  on  his  retum  to  Wittemburg  a  few  years  afler,  in  1517, 
he  commenced  his  grand  attack. 

Incompréhensible  boidness,  if  the  revoit  of  a  man  had  not  been  that 
of  the  âge  ! 

Though  deeply  wounded  by  hérésies  on  one  side  and  the  Conncils  of 
Constance  and  Basie  on  the  olher,  the  papacy  still  appeared  full  of  life. 
Rome  was  full  of  impurities  ;  but  what  splendors  were  united  to  veil 
them.  A  group  of  great  men  pressed  around  the  pontifical  throne.  The 
then  Pope  was  Léo  the  Tenth,  one  of  the  Medicis,  and  he  carried  into  his 
high  functions,  the  grâce,  magnificence  and  splendid  genius  of  his 
family. 

But  beneath  ail  this  renown,  dwelt  death.  The  reason  of  it  is  simple. 
Power  only  lasts  on  condition  it  préserves  the  specialty  of  its  functions 
and  the  originality  of  its  character.    The  pope  could  not  hâve  been 

*  (Table  Chat)  Propos  de  Table,  tradutta  par  Bmoet,  para  I. 

t  ibid.,  p.  31.  Ciooale 

t  Merle  d'Aubigne.    Hist.  de  la  Refonn,  1. 1.  p.  73.    ^y  ^g^^ 
^  Ranke.    Hiit.  de  la  Papaaté^  1. 1.  p.  80. 
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possible  but  as  the  spiritual  head  of  hamanity,  and  where  could  be  find 
his  natural  support  bat  in  the  faith  of  the  people  ?  On  the  verj  daj  in 
which,  thinktng  he  had  ,need  of  any  other  support,  bis  pride  sought  it  in 
the  genios  of  artists  and  of  poets,  in  a  tuoiultuous  assemblage  of  soldiers, 
ÎQ  the  opulence  and  possession  of  vast  domains— on  that  very  day,  fallen 
from  the  beight  of  bis  majestic  isolation,  into  the  crowd  of  temporal 
princes,  he  ceased  to  beTof  bimself, — he  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of 
the  earth. 

Léo  the  Tenth  would  not  perbaps  baye  thoug^t  of  promulgating  the  in- 
dulgences, to  which,  as  isknown,  Luther's  first  cry  replied,  if  festivals,  do- 
nations, the  désire  of  finishing  the  church  commenced  by  Julius  the  Second, 
had  not  urged  the  holy  See  to  greediness,  by  pushing  it  into  poverty. 
But  Léo  was  seduced  by  a  désire  for  magnificence,  **  a  fire  which  burns 
only  oa  condition  of  consuminff."*  He  must  seil  the  bat  of  a  cardinal, 
the  dîgnity  of  a  penitentiary,  bishoprios,  the  salvation  of  soûls.  The 
ehurch  was  a  market,  religion  a  system  of  imposts,  the  papacy  a  model 
of  fiscal  government,  the  Christian  world  a  prey. 

The  secalarization  of  tbe  church,  so  lively  depicted  by  Erasmus  in  bis 
Praise  of  Fol]y,t  led  invariabiy  to  several  résulta  baneful  to  the  clergy. 

Tbe  belief  of  the  people  was  weakened,  the  spiritual  power  which 
had  ruled  the  middle  âges  was  tottering. 

A  crowd  of  princes  and  nobles^  ruined  by  battles,  saw  domains  to 
eonqner,  monasteries  to  pillage,  in  an  insurrection  against  Rome. 

Tbe  Bnrghers,  whom  the  récent  discovery  of  America  urged  to  indus- 
trial  pursuits,  were  angry  at  haring  to  divide  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
with  greedy  and  idle  monks. 

Finally,  the  temporal  power  of  tbe  pope  created  for  them  a  political 
inierest,  which  might  find  itself,  and  frequently  did  so,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  religious  interest 

Add  to  thèse,  that  the  people,  baving  become  artisans  from  being 
Boldiers,  were  beginning  to  be  disgusted  with  barren  disputes  ;  that  tbe 
scholastic,  intellectual  nourishment  of  the  middle  âges  no  longer  sufficed  ; 
that  the  propagators  of  ancient  genius  hafing  escaped  from  Constantino- 
ple  when  taken  by  the  Turks,  had  spread  themselves  througb  tbe  wes- 
tern world  like  so  many  liring  torches;  that  if  retiving  Uterature  had 
senred  Rome  in  Rome,  it  had  only  been  by  rendering  it  balf  pagan  ; 
tbat  ererywbere  else,  and  especially  in  Germany,  it  had  produced  its 
natural  effect  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enfranchisement  of  reason  ; 
that  the  philological  labors  of  Reuchlin,  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  astro- 
nomical  studies,  appeared  to  announce  the  adrent  of  a  profane  science, 
destined  to  replace  theology  and  to  fill  the  Toid  which  the  falling  papacy 
must  lea?e  in  bistory. 

Was  tbere  ever  a  more  marYellous  concourse  of  circumstances  for  a 
rast  révolution?  And  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  enterprise,  Luther 
hesitated  ;  he  had  involuntary  circumspection  towards  error,  be  felt  mo- 
nentarily  mortal  dread,  so  difiicult  it  appeared  to  be  to  lift  the  load 

'  ^  «  Qoc  intUr  inif  Uotam  falget,  qaantom  eonsiiiDtt.»  Pa]UTi€iid,Hitt.Coae.Tn4. 
p«B  1.  lib.  1.  capf.  *^ 

t  8«e  «  tbe  Fraise  of  Folly.*'    Frettch  tnaaUUon,  1. 1.  p.  SIS.   B7  PaaâUe. 
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under  which  Europe  had  untii  then  been  weighed  down!  So  grett 
dread  could  this  great  figure  of  tbe  pope  yet  excite.* 

Nothiog  less  than  the  trade  in  indulgences,  that  great  irruption  of 
scandai,  could  hâve  exeited  Luther.  He  rose  indignant,  when  he  saw 
Germany  on  its  knees  before  tbe  strong  box  of  a  caravaa  of  impostors, 
sent  from  Rome  to  sell  the  remission  of  sins. 

The  hour  of  extrême  resoUitions  was  thus  approaching  for  Luther» 
In  vain  had  he  wished  to  stop  himself  ;  he  was  borne  on  by  the  move- 
ment  of  the  world.  The  most  ardent  champions  of  Rome  were  the 
uni  to  launch  her  into  dangers.  There  they  weroi  pressing  with  a 
thousand  goads  the  yet  undecided  monk,  now  encouiaging  him  to  pride 
by  the  expression  of  their  fears,  now  assailing  him  with  violence  in  the 
di^ute  and  irritating  him  by  outrage.t  He,  either  to  défend  himself, 
or  to  attack  in  bis  turn,  studied  the  fathers  of  the  church,  compared  the 
ficriptures,  heaped  np  the  materiais  of  formidable  érudition,  pluuged 
without  alarm  into  the  traditions  of  the  church  and  its  most  obscure 
dépths.  Soon  he  disdained  it,  and  was  led  to  recognize  no  other  au- 
thority  than  the  gospel,  no  other  master  than  Christ.   - 

When  the  fevolutionary  sensé  of  the  words,  which»  at  Erfurtb,  had 
sprung  from  tbe  depths  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  had  since  thought 
he  heard  on  Pilate's  stairs  at  Rome,  presented  itself  clearly  to  his  raind  ; 
if,  as  St.  Paul  had  said,  the  just  shatl  live  by  faith,  faith  was  then  the 
great  condition  of  salvation.  And  if  faith  were  everything  and  Works 
were  nothing,  the  monk  wearing  hair  cloth,  fell  below  the  layman  having 
faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  bas  not  faith  wbo  wishes  it.  God  gives  it 
or  refuses  it.  Man  was  not  then  free.  Now,  if  he  was  not  free  to  act, 
the  church  had  nothing  to  prescribe  to  him.  If  he  depended  on  God 
alone,  he  had  not  to  bend  his  head  before  any  human  face,  and  mixed 
up  in  one  dependence,  in  thepresence  of  Christ,  the  lowest  of  the  faith- 
fui  and  the  pope  were  equals.     What  necessity  then  for  the  pope  ? 

Such  were  the  primitive  data  of  protestantism.  Do  not  their  consé- 
quences already  présent  themselves  to  youî  This  pope  whom  he  was 
moving  to  overthrow,  is  a  spiritual  king  ;  but  still  he  is  a  king.  Throw 
him  down,  the  others  would  follow. 

They  were  not  long  in  comprehending  this  in  Germany.  Luther  had 
not  yet  gone  further  in  his  attacks,  than  the  question  of  the  indulgences, 
when  an  unaccustomed  burst  of  rage  was  aJready  spread  around  him. 
Several  foresaw  mortal  agitations,  civil  war.f  In  the  calm  régions  in 
which  he  dwelt,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  could  not  rid  himself  of  a  de- 
gree  of  disquietude.  Warned  by  him,Ç  Léo  fînally  began  to  move.  He 
saw  well,  that  the  debates  were  not,  as  he  at  first  thought,  mère  disputes 
of  monks. 

Luther  was  fast  reaching  the  time  when  he  could  say  with  more  truth 

•  "  Fateor,  mi  Erasme  etc.»»    Oron.  Oper.  Lutheri,  t.  3.  p.  173. 
t  Sietdan.  HûL  de  li  Refi>rmation,  t.  1.  p.  9.  «  PUoe  ipsum  edocait  (Scriptum  Prie» 
rie,)  hancioramian  evitare  non  poase,  niai  oppognata  Romani  pontificis  poteatate.»» 
.  FallaTicioi,  Hiat.  Conc.  Trid.  para  1.  lib.  1.  cap  6.   .  (^  r^r^nl 

X  Pallavicini,  Hiat.  Conc.  Trid.  para  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.     Digitized  by  V^OOQt 
i  Sleidaa.    Hiat.  de  la  Reformations  1. 1.  p.  11. 
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fhan  Attila  had  before  said,  "  The  stara  fall,  the  earth  trembles,  I  am  the 
haiDiner  of  the  world." 

What  hare  we  yet  to  say?  Rome  soon  came  to  implore  the  rebel 
monk.  Miltitz  saw  him  at  Altenbourg  in  the  boase  of  Spalatin.  He 
tried  the  power  of  flattery*  over  him»  he  loaded  him  with  protestations 
of  friendship,  he  supplicated,  he  wept.t 

Referring  afierwards  to  this  when  his  country  and  Elarope  were  burn» 
îng  witb  the  fire  he  had  kindled,  Luther  said,  "  If  the  conduct  of  Mil- 
titz had  been  that  of  the  Archbishop  c^  Vayence,  when  I  warned  him, 
then  that  of  the  pope,  before  my  condemnation  by  his  balls,  the  affiiir 
mjght  not  hâve  created  so  great  a  tumult.  Now,  they  ask  coansel  in 
vain  :  they  set  their  wits  to  work  in  Yain.":^  Nothing  shows  better,  how 
little  Luther  himself  was  in  the  secret  of  his  owd  work.  No;  more- 
prudence  at  the  outset  would  not  hâve  prevented  this  work.  What  !  can 
the  condact  of  a  few  men,  their  wisdom  or  their  folly,  influence  facts  by 
which  half  the  world  will  be  moved  ?  Erery  one  collecta  and  combines, 
the  grains  of  sand  of  the  stream,  according  to  his  fancy  ;  but  no  one 
advances  or  retards  the  hour  of  the  rising  tide. 

Tbe  year  1519  opened,  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
nifian  died.  It  is  well  known  that  the  impérial  crown  remained  for  a  long 
time  saspended  between  Francis  the  First  and  Charles  the  FlAh,  both  too 
hea?y  for  Germany,  and  both  too  formidable  Ibr  Léo  the  Tenth.  It  was 
o^red  to  Frederick  of  Saxony,  buthe  refased  it,  and  refusing  it,  placed 
il  on  tbe  faead  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Now,  this  generous  refusai  which 
PaHaricini^  célébrâtes  as  an  inspiration  from  on  high,  as  a  shining  mark 
of  tbe  présence  of  Qod  for  the  Catholic  church,  this  refusai  was, 
howerer,  of  advantage  to  the  Reformation,  in  conséquence  of  the  state 
of  moral  inferiority  and  volantary  dependence  in  which  it  placed  Charles 
y.  towards  the  protector  of  Luther.  Thus  we  shall  see  from  this  time 
blows  straek  at^the  pontifical  tbrone,  succeeding  each  other  without  inter- 
roption,  the  Reformation  hastening  on,  and  the  Diet  of  Worms  will  not 
arrest  it. 

Strange  and  ordinary  destiny  of  the  thinking  powers.  The  famous 
dispute  of  Leipsic,  which  produced  so  much  émotion  in  Germany,  was 
proToked  by  the  fiercest  partisans  ef  Roroe.||  Students  crowding  from 
ail  the  UniFersities  of  Germany,  flowed  tumultuously  into  the  city  and 
hastened  with  curiosity  to  that  novet  tonmey,  in  which  were  about  to 
be  exchanged,  not  vain  blows  of  the  lance,  but  terrible  ideas  and  irré- 
parable words.  Luther  was  brought  to  combat  the  primacy  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  to  deny  that  it  was  of  divine  right,  to  reject  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, and  to  accept,  at  least  in  part,  the  revolutionary  inheritance  of 

•  **  Ecce  obi  uoiim  pf o  papa  itare  iaveni,  très  pro  te  contra  papam  stabaot."  Omn. 
Oper.  Lotheri,  t.  1.  prs&tio. 

t  pailavicini,  Hiat.  Coac.  Trid.,  pan  1.  p.  19. 

t  Lutheri  prsfaUo. 

^  **  Tamexcelaa  repndiate  etc.*'    Pallavicini,  lib.  1.  cap.  23. 

1  See  ia  tbe  lat  toI.  of  tbe  Latin  worka  of  Latber,  from  page  199  B.  to  page  244  B., 
tibe  cbapter  called  :  Diaputatio  Lipsi»  habita,  anno  19  a  notariia  excepta,  and  again, 
SleidaD,  lib.  1.  p.  48  and  49:  Pallaiicini,  p.  20,  21,22,  23,  and  24;  and  Seckendorf, 
from  p.  72. 
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the  Martyr  of  Constance.  It  is  now  of  no  interest  to  os,  whether  he 
gained  the  question,  before  so  violently  debated,  over  his  adversary  hy 
érudition  and  éloquence.  The  resuit  alone  concerna  us,  and  that  resuit 
is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  three  following  déclarations,  which  were 
lo  resound  through  ail  the  echoes  of  Germany  : 

"  I  grant  that  the  church  militant  is  a  monarcby  ;  bot  its  head  is  not 
a  man,  it  is  Christ"* 

"  If,  in  speaking  of  the  building  of  the  church.  St.  Augustin  and 
the  other  fathers,  hâve  desired  to  designate  by  the  word  Petros,  the 
Apostle  St.  Peter,  I  would  resist  them  singlehanded."t 

**  It  is  certain,  that  among  the  articles  of  John  Huss  or  the  Bohe- 
mians,  many  are  perfectly  Christian,  and  in  conformity  with  the  gospel."!; 
*  Thus,  more  of  homan  sovereignty  founded  on  divine  right  ;  instead 
of  the  principle  of  authority,  the  individual  sentiment  ;  and  for  tradir 
tion,  that  of  the  rëvolts  of  conscience  unjustly  oppressed. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  such  novelties  a  révolution  and  an  abyss.  The 
bishop  of  Brandenburg  was  so  deeply  moved,  that  he  exclaimed  when 
casting  a  brand  into  the  (ire,  "would.  that  I  could  thus  cast  this  Martin 
Luther  into  the  âames."§  As  a  defender  of  the  old  «tate  of  things,  the 
bishop  had  reason  to  be  alarmed — the  Reformation  was  about  to  utter 
its  war  cry. 

Was  it  a  cry  of  salvation?  The  pope  once  beaten  down,  did  Luther 
intend  to  set  the  masters  of  the  earth  to  rights?  The  people  were  suf- 
fering  in  soûl  and  body,  tbey  were  superstitions  and  misérable  ;  there 
was  a  double  servitude  to  destroy.  Did  Luther  intend  to  lend  a  hand 
to  this?  No;  for  in  this  revolutionary  movement,  the  monk  rested. 
In  a  book  which  he  published  some  months  aller  the  discussion  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  which  so  many  authors  deceived,  by  (he  title,  hâve  taken  for  a 
chart  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  race,  in  the  writing  styled 
Of  Christian  Liberty  y  Luther  maintained  that  the  life  of  man  being  a 
combat  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  liberty  of  the  Christian 
should  be  entirely  spiritual  and  internai.  '<  What  matters  it  to  the  soûl," 
he  said,  *'  whether  the  body  is  well,  whether  it  is  free  and  lively,  whether 
it  eats  and  drinks  ;  whether  it  acts  of  its  own  wiïl  ;  do  not  even  the  slaves 
of  crime  partake  of  thèse  î  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  obstacles  do 
ill  health,  captivity,  orhonger,  or  thirst,  or  external  evil  of  any  kind,  op- 
pose to  the  soûl  î  Hâve  not  the  most  pious  men,  those  most  free  by 
the  purity  of  their  consciences,  been  subject  to  ail  thisî"D 

Thus  Luther  appeared  to  enlist  himself  in  the  subjugation  of  one 
half  of  man,  and  showed  a  readiness  to  teave  ail  the  material  side  of  hu- 
manity  without  his  revolt.  It  was  the  most  profound  and  fatal  of  the 
errors  of  this  mystical  tribune. 

The  soûl  and  body  are  united  by  bonds  which  it  is  folly  and  cruelty  to 
overlook.    The  mind  becomes  enervated  in  a  blighled  body,  and  if  the 

*  «Monarchiam  Ecclesis  Militantis.**    Omn.  Oper.  Lotheri,  1. 1.  p.  200  A.     ^ 
t  <•  Reaistam  eia  ego  onos.»    Omn.  Oper.  Lutheri,  1. 1.  p.  207  B. 
,    t  "Hoc  certttni  est  ioter  articulos.     Job:  Hasa.*»     Omn.  Opec^  Luthen,  t.  1.  p. 

*®f'e^\       ,     .   ^  j     T    .u  .  «u    ,         «    Diqitizedby Google 

%  Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lntheraniamo,  Itb.  1.  p.  80. 

tl  <*  Quid  enim  prodease  queat  anime  T"  De  libertate  Chriatiana.  Omn.  Oper.  Lu- 
theri, t  1.  p.  387,  B. 
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body  18  accastomed  to  bend,  sooner  ôr  later  the  boqI  will  become  abased. 
I>oubUess  ihere  are  those  who  remain  free  in  â  dungeon,  and  who  are 
kings  in  rags.  We  bave  seen  those  wbo  died  standing  ;  but  the  num- 
ber  of  men  with  such  powerfal  hearts  îs  very  small,  and  heroisra  is  still 
iess  necessary  as  societies  become  less  imperfect.  Why  shall  not  man 
reach  by  stages  the  realization  within  himself  of  that  divine  ]aw  of 
harmony  which  maintains  the  peace  of  worlds  regularly  borne  on 
throogh  the  silence  of  the  heavens?  Then  perhaps  roay  cease  that 
gnawing  of  human  wretches,  whlch^  since  the  beginning  and  always  in 
vain,  moants  to  God  through  history. 

It  ia  probable  that  Luther  in  tbe  beginning  was  not  aware  of  the  for- 
midable character  of  his  enterprise.  When  he  saw  ail  that  that  ditch 
which  he  dug  could  devour  and  hold;  when  the  presentiments  of  his 
geoius  showed  him  in  the  distance,  ail  those  prelates,  kings,  priAces, 
nobles,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  dragging  one  another  along,  a 
solid  crowd,  and  (înally  falling  in  a  comroon  fall,  he  recoiled  in  alarm. 
It  was  on  this  account  he  hastened  to  separate  the  soûl  from  the  bodv, 
oolj  desigoating  spiritual  tyrannies  for  the  blowsof  the  insurgent  people 
aud  demanding  that  temporal  tyrannies  should  remain  inviolable.  In 
approving  of  the  révolta  of  dévotion,  he  was  preparing  himself  to  con- 
demn  those  of  hunger.  He  was  desirous  of  destroying  priests  and 
saving  princes.  Thus  we  shall  hear  him  say  with  Rome,  **  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  when  bolder  logicians  shall  draw  the  conclusion 
of  his  doctrines.  And  he  should  hâve  recollected  that  by  means  of  this 
£ital  text,  badly  understood,  badly  interpreted,  Rome  had  rendered 
patient  even  to  hébétude,  the  pains  of  the  condemned  in  this  world,  and 
conaecrated  the  long  scandai  of  people  resigned  beneath  unpunished 
oppressors. 

Bat  thought  is  not  arrested  in  its  revolt  and  on  its  way.  To  daim 
freedom  for  the  Christian  led  to  claiming  liberty  for  man.  Luther, 
wbether  he  wished  or  not,  led  straight  to  Miinzer.  This  bas  not  escaped 
Bossuet  *' Luther,"  exclaims  bitterly,  the  illustrions  author  of  the 
Variations,  "  Luther  by  affirming  that  the  Christian  was  subject  to  no 
man,  nourished  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  people  and  gave 
dang^oua  views  to  their  leaders."* 

On  tbe  23d  of  June,  1520,  Luther  published  his  Appeal  to  the  Ger- 
man  nainUty  on  the  reformation  of  Christianity ,  and  this  powerful  décla- 
mation resounded  like  a  thunder  boit  throughout  Germany.  What 
delayed  itî  Had  the  Roman  tyranny  yet  something  to  add  to  its  ex- 
cesses  t  Why  did  not  the  nobles  rise  to  deliver  Germany,  to  avenge  it? 
It  spoke  of  an  ecclesiastical  sociely  distinct  from  the  laical  society; 
Êdsehood  !  Ail  christians  were  priests,  and  he  was  not  monk,  bishop, 
cardinal,  nor  pope,  who  did  not  submit  to  the  powers  who  hold  the 
sword.  <*  The  pope  eats  the  grain  and  gives  us  the  straw,"  said  Luther, 
addressing  the  emperor,  and  as  if  in  resumption  of  his  terrible  pamphlet. 

Rome  could  not  remain  indiffèrent  to  the  blows  of  Luther  ;  it  is  how- 
ever  doubtful,  whether  Léo,  if  lefl  to  himself,  would  bave  hurried  vigorous 

^  Hist.  dei  Variations,  lib.  2.  t.  6,  of  the  complète  works,  p.  bÛ:^        o 
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measures.  Of  an  easy  character,  and  an  amiable,  generous  nature,  Léo  the 
Tenth  was  a  man  to  love  tbe  Germait  monk  for  his  learning,  his  éloquence 
and  the  lustre  of  his  stormy  genius.  But  priests  of  méditative  intel- 
lects, somber  and  alarmed  logicians  hastened  to  the  laughing  friend  of 
Raphaël.  They  painted  to  him  Germany  on  fire,  the  church  consumed, 
the  consciences  of  the  people  agitated  by  unknown  desires,  a  new  and 
baneful  impulse  impressed  upon  the  future;  and  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1520,  appeared  the  famous  bull  which  gave  Luther  sixty  days  to  retract, 
and  that  day  passed,  anathematized  him.  It  commenced  in  thèse  terms, 
"  Arise  Lord,  and  judge  thine  own  cause."* 

During  this  time  Luther  was  increasing  in  strength,  in  prosperity,  in 
boidness.  Some  nobles,  Sylvester  of  Schauenburg,  Francis  of  Sickin- 
gën,proraised  him  their  protection.t  And  he,  more  and  more  animated 
for  the  combat,  wrote  to  Spalalin, — "  The  humility  which  I  hâve  until 
now  shown,  and  vainly,  will  corne  to  an  end  ;  it  bas  inflated  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospel  too  much."J  Theri  appeared  blow  on  blow,  those  books 
which  Germany  snatched,  books  full  of  sublime  anger  and  trivial  deli- 
rium,  strange,  monstrous,  but  irrésistible,  in  which  were  jumbled  the 
mystic  and  the  buffoon,  the  pamphleteer  and  the  prophet. 

More  than  three  centuries  bave  passed  since  Luther,  and  it  is  still  by 
means  of  the  sacraments  that  the  ruie  of  the  church  is  exercised  and 
maintained.  By  means  of  them  the  church  holds  possession  of  man  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb.  Scarcely  born,  she  hastens  to  call  him  into  the 
temple,  baptizes  him  and  makes  nim  herown.  A  child,8he  marks  him 
with  her  sign.  An  adult,  she  pronounces  him  ahusband,  and  authorizes 
him  to  become  a  father.  A  culprit,  she  interrogates,  condemns  or  ab- 
solves him.  Dying,  she  lays  her  hands  upon  him  ae  if  to  rid  him  of  his 
agony.  Dead,  she  confîdes  him  to  the  earth,  and  even  beyond  the  tomb, 
she  pursues  him  into  régions  eternally  unknown.  It  is  this  prodigious 
empire  which  Luther  sought  to  undermine  in  his  book  of  the  Bahylonish 
Captivity  ofthe  Church,  He  reduced  the  sacraments  to  three,  baptism, 
penance,  the  eucharist;  and  he  made  virtue  to  consist  in  the  faith  ofthe 
Chribtian,  and  not  in  the  intervention  ofthe  priest.§ 

This  formidable  book  had  not  yet  appeared,  when  the  buU  which 
Btruck  Luther,  reached  Germany.  He,  inflamed  by  anger,  determined 
to  astonish  men. 

On  the  lOth  of  December,  L520,  placards  announced  to  the  youth  of 
Wittemburg,  that  a  great  sight  was  to  be  exhibited  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  the  western  gâte.  The  hour  having  come,  they  set 
themselves  in  motion.  The  crowd  was  immense.  A  funeral  pile  was 
erected  on  the  designated  spot,  and  a  celebrated  professer  set  fire  to  it. 
Then  Luther  approaching  said,  "  thou  hast  vexed  the  holy  of  the  Lord  ; 
let  the  eternal  fire  consume  thee  ;"  and  he  cast  the  book  of  décrétais 
and  the  bull  into  the  flames.|| 

*  <<  Enurge  Domine  et  judica  caniam  tuam.    Omn.  Oper.  LuU>eri,t.  1.  p.  423. 
t  Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  lib.  1.  p.  444. 
X  **  Ampliug  inflari  hostes  Evangelii."    Apud  Seckendorr,  p.  144. 
%  De  Captivitate  Babylonica  Ecciesiœ.     Omn.  Oper.  Lutheri,  t.  2.  p.  263,  A. 
Il  ExusUonis  Antichristianarum  decret^alium  acta.     Omn.  Oper.  Lutheri,  t.  2.  p. 
320,  A. 
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Since  the  first  of  December,  he  had  protested  bj  his  famous  pièce 
styied,  Jigainst  the  Exécrable  Bull  of  Anti-Christ,  "  I  would  rather 
die  a  thousand  times  than  retract  a  single  syllable  of  the  coodemned  arti- 
cles^ and  since  they  excommunicated  me,  for  their  sacrilegious  heresy,  I 
ezcommunîcate  them.  I,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  truth  of  God,  Christ 
car  jodge,  will  see  which  of  the  two  excommunications  ayail.* 

The  pope  excommunicated  in  the  face  of  nations,  and  by  the  son  of 
an  obscure  miner  of  Mansfie]d1  There  Was  an  universal  start  in  Ger« 
many.  Learned  ciliés  were  raoved  by  the  voices  of  a  thousand  powerful 
Bcbolars.  They  could  no  longer  wait  for  the  books  of  the  reformer. 
Former  monks  carried  them  about  for  distribution.  At  Nuremburg,  at 
Strasburgh,  at  Mayence,  the  leaves  which  bore  the  condemnation  of 
Rome  fixed  in  an  indelible  imprint,  passed  still  wet  from  hand  to  hand. 
And  for  this  rapid  issue  of  the  thoughts  of  a  monk,  for  this  so  threaten- 
ing  and  sudden  illumination  of  Germany,  we  must  recognize^  that  the 
press  spread  the  news  among  men.  Luther,  he  bas  said  it  himself,  feit 
himself  borne  on  the  popular  breeze.t  Luther  filled  Germany.  It  îs 
irne,  that  before  him  might  rise  upright,  the  figure  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
serioas  and  irritated  ;  but  he  derived  advantaffe  from  the  circumspection 
of  this  same  emperor,  then  young,  and  who  from  timidity,  united  him- 
self to  prudence  ;  he  had  also,  to  assist  him,  the'disorders  introdnced 
into  the  church,  the  festivals  in  which  Léo  the  Tenth  forgot  his  under- 
mined  empire,  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  forma  of  oppression^  and  that 
need  of  change  which  is  the  life  of  history. 

The  movement  in  Germany  was  too  lively  not  to  be  communicated  to 
Europe.  The  north  inclined  to  follow  Luther  ;  but  the  superstitioua 
countries  of  the  soùth  were  moved  in  a  contrary  direction.  They  asked 
with  disquietude,  whither  thèse  strange  novelties  led,  and  if  it  was  God 
who  was  setting  them  to  work.  It  did  not  escape  some  among  them, 
that  a  political  révolution  would  spring,  sooner  or  later,  from  such  reli- 
gious  innovations,  because  they  nourished  **  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  people  and  gave  dangerous  views  to  their  leaders.''  The  anxiety 
became  gênerai.  A  solemn  diet  had  been  convened  at  Worms;  it  met 
there  on  the  6th  of  January,  1521,  and  ail  looks  were  turned  towards 
the  throne  on  which  was  seated  Charles  the  Fifth,  already  grave,  taciturn, 
and  at  twenty,  master  of  his  thoughts. 

By  a  rare  concurrence  of  circumstances,  Charles  reigned  at  Vienna, 
Naples,  Saragossa,  Yalladolid,  Brussels,  and  his  rule  reached  beyond  the 
seas  to  the  American  Continent.  Between  the  pope  and  Luther,  if 
Charles  the  Fiflh  leaned  to  one  side,  he  appeared  to  be  able  to  make  the 
world  lean  to  the  same  side.    How  was  he  about  to  décide  ? 

Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  hesitate  long.  To  estabtish  himself  the 
jadge  of  Luther,  agreed  with  his  policy  and  pleased  his  pride.  He  per- 
ceived  that  by  it,  he  would  présent  himself  to  Europe  as  the  arbiter  of 
the  affairs  of  Chrislendom,  as  the  suprême  protector  of  the  popes.  Per- 
hape  also,  his  profound  souI  felt  a  natural  disdain  for  the  vulgar  proceed- 


•  *'Chri»to«  jodez  viderit  utra  excommunicatio  apud  eum  valeat-K^^mp-TÛper. 
atheri,  t.  2.  p.  292,  A.  Digitized  by  V^aOglL 

t  **  JPoYebat  me  aura  iita  popnlarii.**    Omn.  Oper.  Latheri,  t.  1.  pnB&tio.  , 
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ipgs  of  violence  ;  on  tbose  heights  on  which  fortune  had  plaeed  him,  he 
might  think  himself  strong  enougb  to  be  unjust 

Since  the  2l8t  of  December,  1520,  the  elector  Frederick  had  asked 
of  Luther  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  called  to  Worms,  and  Luther  had 
replied,  he  would  obey,  "  recommending  bis  cause  to  Him  who  had 
saved  the  three  chiidren  in  the  fiery  furnace,"*— only  he  claimed  a  safe 
conduct.t  He  obtained  it  through  the  solicitation  of  Frederick  ;  and  the 
moBt  powerfui  monarch  of  the  earth  at  that  period,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
wrote  to  a  lately  obscure  and  now  excommunicated  monk,  "  to  our  hon- 
orable, dear  and  devout  Doctor,  Martin  Luther,  of  the  order  of  the  Au- 
gustins."^  - 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1521,  Luther  left  Wittemburg  (o  go  to  Worms, 
on  a  cart  coTered  with  a  cloth,  such  as  the  Germans  then  used.$  Near 
him  were,  enveloping  him  in  their  courageous  friendsbip,  Armsdorf, 
Seburf  and  Suaven.  A  simple  monk,  he  was  preceded  by  a  herald» 
bearing  the  eagle  of  the  Empire.  ||  This  journey  was  a  marked  period 
in  the  life  of  the  reformer.  Luther  proved  in  it  the  painful  exaltation, 
which  the  msjesty  of  certain  danger  produces.  At  Erfurt,  he  became 
melancholy,  on  perceiving  the  cloister  in  which  tlie  flower  of  his  life 
had  withered  in  solitary  combats  ;  now  as  the  day  was  passing,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a  wooden  cross,  on  a  stone  which  covered  the 
ashesof  one  he  loved,  and  there  he  fell  into  such  rêveries,  that  night  having 
arrived,  he  did  not  hear  the  bell  of  the  convent  calling  to  repose.  Sad 
phantoms  aiso  appeared  to  run  about  him,  and  press  around  him  during 
his  whole  journey.  In  one  place  they  brought  before  his  eyes  a  portrait 
of  the  Florentine  martyr,  Savonarola  ;  in  another,  they  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  tragical  history  of  a  safe  conduct  violated  and  of  Sigismund 
and  John  Huss.^  Traversing  a  city  he  heard  the  condemnation  of  his 
books  cried  through  the  streets.  But  sick  as  he  was,  he  was  pledged  to 
himself  to  see  it  out.  "  I  shall  enter  Worms,"  he  said,  "  in  défiance  of 
the  gâtes  of  hell,  and  of  the  powers  of  the  air."**  There  is  shown  at 
some  distance  from  Worms  a  tree^  which  a  peasant  was  in  the  act  of 
planting  as  Luther  passed.  "  Permit  me,"  said  the  traveller  to  the  pea- 
sant,  **  to  place  it  in  the  earth,  and  may^  my  doctrine  grow  like  its 
branches."  <*The  tree  grew,"  exelaims  a  modem  author,  a  fervent 
Catholic,  recalling  the  fact;  "and  the  doctrine,  what  bas  become  of 
it  î"tf  The  doctrine,  you  will  find  condemned  in  its  turn,  and  half  buried 
under  the  ruins  it  made.  But  from  this  pile  of  ruins,  if  justice  finally 
prevails,  active  générations  will  rear  buildings  entirely  new  and  of  im- 
roortal  beauty. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  Luther  entered  Worms,  and  alighted  at  the  bote) 

*  '<  Deo  commeDdaturum  esse  cnusam  qui  très  pueros  in  fornace  ignis  seryaverit.*' 
Omn.  Oper.  Lutheri,  t.  1.  p.  148,  B. 

t  Oran.  Oper.  Lutheri,  t.  1.  p.  148. 

t  "  Honorabili  noBtro  dilecto,  devoto  doctori  Martin  Lutheri,  Augustiani  Ordinis.*  » 
Omn.  Oper.  Lutheri,  1 2.  p.  411.  B. 

$  Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranîamo,  lib.  3.  p.  152. 

I!  Viti  Warbeccii  relatio,  apud  Seckendorf,  t.  l.  lib  1.  p.  153. 

T  Sleidan.  Hitt.  de  la  Reformation,  1. 1.  lib.  3.  p.  94.  r^^^r^T/> 

••  Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Luthéranisme,  lib.  1.  p.  152.     tized  by  VjOOQIC 

tt  Audin.  Uist.  de  Luther,  t.  1.  p.  342. 
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of  tbe  Knîghto  of  Rhodes.  The  wbole  city  poured  forth  in  a  tumult  to 
aee  this  monster,  says  Pallavîcini,  a  monster  of  wîsdom  or  iniquity.*  He, 
full  of  émotion,  but  intrepid,  said,  leaping  from  his  car,  "  Qod  will  be 
ior  me."t  When,  however,  bç  found  himself  alone  with  hia  own  ihoughts, 
and  thoQgbt  befbre  what  an  assemblage  of  iroposing  and  terrible  person- 
Mges  be  was  about  to  render  an  account  of  so  roany  beings  that  he  had 
dared,  of  the  priocîple  of  authority  weakened,  of  the  old  ruiea  of 
eoDscience  changed,  and  of  that  approaching,  that  inévitable  stirring  of 
tbe  people,  his  glory,  or  his  crime,  he  became  troubled  and  prayed  in 
angaish.  Luther  showed  an  indécision  which  surprises  us,  in  tbe  pré- 
sence of  the  assembled  princes  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  in  wbich 
Caibolic  and  Protestant  historians  bave  erred  in  seeing,  the  one  an  admi- 
imUe  modesty,  the  others  the  want  of  faith  and  fear.  The  truth  is,  in 
the  firsl  audience,  Luther  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  asked  for  time  for 
reflection.t  It  was  granted  to  hiro,  until  the  next  day.  But  Charles  the 
FlAb  was  caught  in  disdaining  a  man  who  did  not  brave  him.  He 
tbonght  he  woald  bave  essayed  to  equalize  himself  with  him  by  bold- 
nesBy  which  is  the  strength  of  the  weak  and  the  dignity  of  inferiors. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  Luther  recovered  himself.  The  fiscal  of 
Trêves  having  demanded  of  him  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  if  he  ad- 
snitted  the  books  wbose  titles  had  been  read  to  him  on  the  preceding 
erening,  and  if  be  consented  to  retract  them,  he  (eplied  in  a  speech 
foll  at  once  of  humility  and  grandeur.  He  remarked,  that  among  his 
books  were  some  which  had  been  recognized  by  his  adversaries  them- 
selves  as  pious  and  in  conformity  with  the  gospel  :  therewas  nothing  in 
them  to  retract  As  for  those  in  which  he  had  stood  up  against  the  papacy 
and  papists,  against  impure  doctrines  and  impious  examples,  the  scourge 
of  tbe  Christian  world,  he  declared  his  inability  to  deny  them  without 
becoming  an  accomplice  in  the  tyranny.  He  confessed,  however,  that 
in  bis  porely  poiemical  writings,  he  had  been  sometimes  more  violent 
than  was  becoming  his  situation  and  a  Christian.  He  appealed  from 
the  inârmity  of  human  judgments  to  the  infàllible  word  of  God.^  Afler 
m  sbort  délibération  of  the  princes,  the  fiscal  of  Trêves  imperiously 
aommoned  Luther  to  déclare  whether  he  retracted  or  not.  Then  this 
poor  roonk  said  to  thèse  warriors,  with  a  sombre  face  and  an  irritated 
heart,  *'Behold  roel  I  cannot  be  otherwise — may  God  assist  me."|| 
He  bad  spoken  at  first  in  Latin,  then  in  German  ;  he  was  exhausted  and 
the  sweat  trickled  down  his  forehead.  But  the  shades  of  night  were 
already  falling  upon  the  hall.    They  separated. 

Luther  left  Worms  on  the  26th  of  April,  152L  From  Friedburg  he 
wrote  a  submissive,  almost  supplicatory  letter  to  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  but 
in  wbich  be  said,  **  My  cause  is  that  of  the  whole  earth."tl  He  was 
answered  by  an  edict  of  proscription. 

*  **  Tota  ciVitas  sollicite  eonflaiit,  quo  monstrnm  spccUret,  sea  saplentle,  «eu  nequi- 
tB.*'     PallaTÎeini,  Hitt.  Conc.  Frid.,  t.  I.  pars.  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  26. 

t  «  Deos  pro  me  stabit."    Pallavicini,  Hist.  Conc.  Trid.,  t.  1.  para.  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  26. 
X  Acta  reverendi  patris,  Martini  Lutheri,  coraro  Cœsarea  majestate,  etc.,  in  comitiis 
principam  Wonnatia.    Omn.  Oper.  Latberi,  t.  2.  p.  412,  B. 

♦  See  thtt  apeecb  in  the  Latin  works  of  Luther,  t.  2.  p.  414,  A.^^  bviGoodi^ 
n  "  Adjuvet  me  Deas.*>  Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  LutberanismOyIiD;  i;  p.  tSIT 
f  Bleidan,  lib.  lU.  p.  100. 
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He  nevertheless  continued  his  joaroey.  He  was  returning  from  the 
village  of  Mora,  whkher  he  had  gone  to  sainte  his  grandmother,  accom- 
panied  by  his  brother  James  and  Armsdorf,  and  was  pasaing  tbrough  the 
woods  of  Tburingia,  when  some  masked  horsemen  appeared  suddenly. 
They  stopped  the  carriage,  seized  Luther,  placed  him  on  horseback, 
having  fîrst  thrown  a  horseman's  cloak  over  him,  and  taking  him  with 
them,  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  At  inidnight,  thej 
reached  the  gâtes  of  a  castle,  an  old  résidence  of  the  landgraves  and 
situated  on  solitary  heights.*  There  thèse  unknown  warriors  left  him. 
He  remained  there  several  months  enveloped  in  a  profound  mystery,  as* 
sailed  by  fantastic  alarms,  and  seeing  no  one  but  two  noble  boys,  who 
brought  him  hts  daily  food.  The  order  to  conceal  him  so  as  to  put  him 
ont  of  reach  of  his  enemies,  came  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  But 
the  asylum  chosen  waa  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  Frederick  himself, 
where,  by  imposing  a  voluntary  ignorance  on  himself,  was  enabled,witb- 
out  a  fkisehood,  to  keep  the  hiding  place  of  the  proscribed,  concealed.t 

Thus  removed  from  the  active  world,  Luther  became  only  more  im- 
posing. For  a  short  time  he  was  thought  to  be  dead  ;  his  dead  body, 
it  was  said,  had  been  found  pierced  with  blows.  His  partisans  then 
groaned,  they  became  indignant,  and  so  great  was  the  rage  of  some  of 
them,  that  the  two  nuncios  of  the  pope  ran  a  risk  of  their  lives.|  But 
the  truth  was  not  long  in  being  suspected,  if  not  known.  The  thoughts 
of  the  reformer  were  moreover  hovering  over  moved  Germany.  Whilflt 
Léo  the  Tenth  was  dying  at  Rome,  Luther,  from  the  heights  of  the  Warl- 
burg,  was  spreading  with  greater  profusion  than  ever,the  inspirationa  of 
his  indomitable  mind  and  the  bitter  treasur^  of  his  hatred. 

His  letters,  which  he  dated  from  the  région  of  the  air^  from  ike 
régions  of  the  hirds^  from  Paimos,  guided  his  friends,  encouraged  their 
hopes  ;  and,  by  his  books,  he  excited  and  stirred  up  the  people.  Now 
he  thundered  against  private  masses,^  now  against  domestic  vows.||  The 
Bible,  which  he  translated  into  German,  added  literary  glory  to  the  splen- 
dor  which  irradiated  him  ;  and  with  it  in  their  hands,  the  people  learned 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  commentaries  of  Rome. 

From  thence  resulted,  however,  excesses  of  a  nature  calculated  tô 
shake  the  reign  of  the  Reformer.  From  a  verse  of  the  Bible  sprang 
the  war  against  images  ;  the  statues  were  insulted  and  broken  at  Wittem* 
burg,  the  Church  of  aU  Stxints  was  pitilessiy  devastated,  Carlstadt  ani- 
mating  the  crowd  by  voice  and  gesture.  Luther  was  surpassed.  He 
knew  it  and  did  not  wait  for  the  permission  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
to  quit  his  dungeon  ;  he  left  it  suddenly,  irritated  aftd  impetuous  ;  the 
monk  of  former  days  seemed  to  hâve  disappeared.  Luther  called  htm- 
self  the  Knight  George.  He  advanced  on  horseback  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  wearing  the  cuirass  of  a  man*at-arms.  His  entrance  into  Wittem- 
burg  was  a  triumph  ;  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  M'hen  he  preached,  and 
a  few  sermons  brought  back  every  thing  beneath  his  control. 

*  Sleidan,  t.  1.  lib.  3.  p.  103.    Fra  Paolo.  Iît.  1.  p«  14.    PalIavicipi^IiT.  1.  cap.  28. 
t  PallaviciQi,  Hist-  Conc.  Trid.,  lib.  2.  p.  46.  t  Ibid.  zed  byLnOOQi 

^  OmD.  Oper.  Lutheri,  t.  2.  p.  441,  A.  ||  Ibid.  p.  447.  B.      ^ 
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Thos  regaktedy  the  movement  exteoded  with  great  rapidity.  The 
ma»  was  openlj  abolished»  and  by  the  public  aulhorities,  ai  Frankford, 
Hambarg  aod  Nuremburg.*  The  Prince  of  Anhalt  caused  the  Lutberan 
doctrine  to  be  preached  in  his  dominions;  it  invaded  the  duchies  of 
Lnnenbarg,  Mecklenburg,  Brunawick,  traversed  Livonia  and  reached 
the  Baltic  In  Siwtzerland,  in  iivhich  the  pure  gospel  began  to  be 
preached  in  1516,  Zwinglius  combated  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,t 
ehalleoged  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Biabop  of  Constance  to  a  religioua 
dîaciBsiony  and  îndaced  the  Senate  of  Zurich  to  pass  a  decree  providing 
that  the  gospel  ahould  be  taught  without  mixtog  with  it  the  cooimand- 
meots  of  men.| 

One  of  the  greatest  ihconsistencies  of  Luther,  is,  the  having  admitted 
into  religion,  and  rejected  in  political  matters,  the  right  of  résistance  to 
tjranny  ;  he  it  was  who  recommended  unceasing  obédience  to  the  tem- 
poral powers,  be  they  what  ihey  might  ;  he  it  was  who  boasted,  that  he 
had  returned  to  Wittemburg  lo  prevent  a  violent  sédition  from  breaking 
ont  in  Germany  ;^  he  dared  everything  against  princes,  when  a  point  of 
theologieal  doctrine  was  in  question.  ^Henry  the  Éighth,  King  of  Ëngland, 
hnTittg  had  the  imprudence  to  printa  writing  of  his  ohaplain  in  réfuta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  the  Capiioity  of  Babylan,  Luther  stormed  against 
ihe  rc»yal  thedogian  to  the  lastezcess  of  fury  and  outrage.  /*  Tbou  liest," 
he  exclaimed  in  his  reply,  "  stupid  and  sacrilegiousking,  thdu,  who  with 
an  impudent  face^placest  anotfaer  than  the  proper  meaning  on  the  infalli- 
hle  words  of  God,"||  etc. — So  that  Luther  was  at  once  undermining  the 
papaey,  braring  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  seeking  to  cover  with 
opprobrinm  the  King  of  England.  With  what  spell  after  this,  could  hu- 
nan  powers  remain  surrounded  in  the  eyes  of  the  people?  Luther  him- 
sdf  nrged  on  thoae  political  révolutions,  whose  incomplète  condition 
horrifia  hira. 

When  thousands  of  roices  repeated  against  kings  and  princes,  the  cry 
which  he  had  taught  them  to  utter  against  Rome,  when  impatient  of  the 
yoke  of  their  former  servitude,  the  peasants  of  Germany  drew  up,  in 
tweWe  articles,  a  programme  of  their  daims,  so  closeiy  resembling  the 
resol niions  of  the  French  Revolutioui  it  is  known  with  what  vio- 
lence Luther  broke  out  against  them,  with  what  haughtiness  he 
preached  to  them  the  duties  of  patient  subnûsaion  and  resigned  slavery. 
it  ia  abK>  known  with  what  aavage  joy  he  celebrated  their  extermination 
in  that  famous  war  which  covered  Germany  with  désolation  and  ruins. 
It  is  true  that  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  sprang  from  a  rival  doctrine. 
It  was  in  the  name  of  the  principle  of  human  fraternity,  of  which  ana- 
baptism  was  then  the  re^gious  form-^l  was  at  the  voice  of  Storck  and 
Munzer,  that  the  peasants  had  taken  up  arms.    It  was  on  that  account 

*  Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Latbersnifioo,  p.  241. 

t  Sleidao,  Hiat.  de  la  Rerormation,  t.  2.  liv.  3.,  p.  112. 

t  8)eidan,  Hiat.  de  la  Rerormation,  t.  1.  Iît.  3.  p.  126. 

i  <*  Neqaa  magi|a  et  horribilis  aeditio  iit  Gemania  oriator.»  Kpistola  dacî  Frederico 
ia  <|aa  reditom  auam  ex  Patbmo  excusât,  Luthen,.t.  2.  p.  327,  A. 

R  ''Mentiria  rez  atolide  et  aaerilege.**  Contra  regem  anglie.  Omn.  Oper.  Lntheri, 
t  S»  p.  337,  A.  ej 
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Luther  did  not  pardon  theni.  The  only  doctriae  mea  were  then  in  a 
condition  to  accept  was  individualism,  and  Luther  did  not  corne  to  offer 
them  another. 

Behold  how  e?erything  hastens  itself.  In  the  north  oî  Germanj,  mo- 
nastic  vows  had  been  abolished,  churches  despoiled  ;  the  new  church 
.  was  organizing  itself  amid  a  thousand  hésitations  ;  against  the  celibacy 
of  the  priests,  example  must  be  added  to  precept  ;  Luther  marries, 
leading  back  the  Reformation  to  its  point  of  departure  ;  Erasmus  puts 
forth  his  book  on/ree  wiU,  and  thus  forces  Luther  to  say  on  that  décisive 
x|ue8tion  the  last  word  of'  the  révolution  that  he  had  aceomplished.  The 
défiance  was  boldly  accepted.  **  No,  exclaims  the  prophet  of  Wittem- 
burg,  in  what  concerns  God,  in  what  concerns  tiis  safety  or  his  damna- 
tion, man  bas  not  a  free  will.  He  is  submitted  either  to  the  will  df 
God,  or  that  of  Satan  :  he  is  enchained,  he  is  a  slave.''*  It  was,  either 
to  return  to  the  manicheism  which  gave  up  the  universe  to  the  strife  of 
two  rival  Genii,  or,  as  Bossuet  bas  well  said,  to  render  God  the  autbor 
of  ail  crimes.f  We  shall  see  what  terrible  social  conséquences  Calvin 
drew  from  thb  doctrine  of  prédestination  so  boldly  advanced  by  Lufher. 

The  strifes,  which  the  Reformation  bore  in  its  breast,  announced 
themselves  moreover  from  its  very  origin.  Soon  afler  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  of  Spires,  against  which  the  reformed  protested,  and  which  pro- 
cured  for  them,  as  is  known,  the  name  of  Protestants,  two  men  met  al 
Marburg,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  They  were 
the  prophet  of  Wittemburg  and  the  new  apostle  of  Switzerland,  Luther 
and  Zwinglius.  Was  God  really  présent  in  the  Eucharist  under  the  ap- 
pearance  of  bread  and  winet  Yes,  said  Luther  and  his  disciples;  but 
the  Sacramentarians  and  Zwinglius,  their  leader,  saw  only  a  symbol  in 
the  Eucharist.  For  the  reformation  was  scarcely  installed  when  anar- 
chy  already  invaded  its  opinions  and  pierced  it.  At  the  colloquy  of 
Marburg,  Luther  was  accompanied  by  Melancthon,  Osiander,  Jonas  and 
Agricolo.  Zwinglius  had  as  his  lieutenants,  Hedio,  Bucer  and  that  Me- 
lancthon of  the  Sacramentarians,  that  Œcolampadus,  whose  éloquence 
was  80  bewitching,  that,  according  to  Erasmus,  it  might  hâve  seduced 
thé  very  elect  themselves;  the  debate  was  animated,  agreement  was  im- 
possible. As,  however,  they  were  separating,  Zwinglius  was  seized  with 
a  feeling  of  tenderness,  and  with  his  hands  clasped  and  bis  eyes  bathed 
in  tears,  approached  Luther,  saying,  "  At  least  let  us  reroain  brethren/' 
Luther  repulsed  him.|:  Sad  effervescence  of  pride,  well  capable  of 
destroying  that  which  was  only  the  work  of  man,  but  not  that  which 
was  an  évolution  of  history. 

Catholicism  had  singularly  abused  its  strength  and  distorted  its  mis- 
sion ;  and  yet  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the  foundation  stones  of  such  an 
édifice,  fall,  what  soûl  endowed  with  élévation  and  tenderness,  would  not 
be  struck  with  melancholy  and  regret?     What!  those  splendid  festivals, 

*  **  Svbjectoi  et  serTut  eit  Tel  voluntatis  Dei,  vel  volanUtii  Salanœ.'*    De  Servo  Ar- 

bitrio.    Omn.  Oper.  Lutheri,  t.  3.  p.  172,  B. 

t  Wst.  des  Variation!,  li?.  2.  p.  639.  C^  r^r\nh> 

X  Ulembersius.    Vita  et  ret  geste  Philippi   Me]ancthoiil^'^f».^5>f*^^^C^»loDi8 

Agrippins,  1633. 
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Ihe  spectacles  of  the  multitude  ;  those  cathédrale,  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  more  splendid  than  the  résidences  ofsovereigns;  that  language  of 
bj-gone  days,  which  an  ignorant  peoplô  murroured  in  prayer,  and  whose 
mystei ious  syllables  bore  to  hearen  the  aspirations  of  simple  hearts  and 
their  confused  hopes,  those  bymns,  tbat  perfume  in  the  temples,  those 
figures  on  the  old  panes  of  glass  ;  that  worship  of  patron  saints,  friendly 
gods,  familiar  gods,  who  replaced  beneath  the  Christian  roof  the  ancient 
pénates  ;  those  cloisters  open  for  wounded  soûls,  for  the  vigilant  dévo- 
tion of  the  monk  of  the  Alps,  for  the  sadoess  of  Heloise — was  ail  this 
tra]y  destined'to  perish? 

Thus  Melancthon  was  profoundly  ^ieved  at  tbe  approach  of  the  déci- 
sive hour.  "  Grâce,"  he  ekclaimed  to  Luther,  **  for  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  grâce  for  the  festivals  our  childhood  loved,  and  which  were 
the  pious  delight  of  our  fathers/'  Selected  to  write  the  confession  of 
faith,  which,  in  1530,  the  reformer  presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
he  brought  to  this  celebrated  work  infinité  modération  and  caution  :  use- 
lesB  effort  !  the  confession  of  faith  was  not  accepted  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  touching  and  solemn,  than  the  anguish  to  which  Melancthon  then 
abandoned  himself.  "  I  employ  my  days  in  weeping,"*  he  wrote  to  Luther. 
In  vain  did  Luther  endeavor  to  sustain  and  console  him.  With  bis  eye 
fixed  on  the  horizon,  he  was  already  assisting  at  the  sight  of  Germany 
bathed  in  blood,  of  Europe  become  a  battle  field. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  might  bave  been  prophétie  in  this  dis- 
qnietude,  we  who  now  remember  Charles  the  Fiflh  at  Muhlburg,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  bis  executioners  in  the  Low  Countries,  Calvinism  armed 
against  the  league  in  France,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Tilly  in  the  plains 
of  Leipsic,  Wdlenstein  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen, 
and  fînally,  England  ruled  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  and  giving  the 
tragedy  of  White  Hall  as  a  précèdent  for  the  21  st  of  January. 

What,  then,  of  evil  and  of  good,  did  this  new  doctrine  which  character- 
izes  and  entirely  fills  the  sizteentb  century  containî  Before  analyzing 
it,  let  us  résume  its  acts. 

»The  cburcb,  by  attributing  to  itself  the  privilège  of  interpreting  the 
divine  word  and  of  regulating  the  meaning  of  scriptures,  had  thus  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  human  soûl  :  the  reformation  demanded  that 
mediators  should  disappear,  that  the  faithful  should  approach  God  ;  it 
rejected  the  authority  of  traditions,  it  placed  before  the  people  on  their 
knees  a  transi ated  bible  and  an  open  gospel. 

Tbe  church  had  said  to  the  faithful  :  "  confess  yonrselves,  fast,  adore 
the  priest  at  the  altar,  where  he  makes  God  desoçnd  ;  buy  indulgences, 
practice  what  I  order  and  you  sballhave  heaven;"  the  reformation 
covered  works  purely  external  with  disdain  ;  it  affirmed,  that  since  the 
original  sin,  man  was  incapable  of  saving  himself  by  himself  and  hisown 
Works;  that  it  was  grâce  alone  which  could  operate  in  us  to  believe  in 
the  benefit  of  the  blood  shed  by  Christ  ;  to  believe  in  rédemption  by  a 
living  and  strong  faith,  there  was  safety. 

*  "  Vemmiir  hic  in  miserrimla  cnrit  et  plane  perpetais  Uchrjmi^  JEp.  Mel.  ap. 

tnem.  p.  M.  '^'  '^^    "^  tj» 
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In  prohîbiting  priests  frotn  marrying,  tbe  church  had  placed  the  reli- 
gious  Society  on  one  side,  the  ciTÎl  on  the  other  ;  the  reformation,  to  join 
together  the  two  halves  of  the  world  which  had  been  separated,  exalted 
familylife. 

The  church  reigned  in  temporal  things  througb  its  hierarchy;  the 
reformation  repeated  the  cry  of  the  Vaudois^  ''  ail  christians  are  priests." 
Finally,  the  reformation  struck  to  its  very  vitals  that  rule  which  Rome 
had  so  skiifully.established,  when,  addressing  itself  to  our  sensés,  it  had 
invented  spectacles  of  unequalled  pomp,  built  churches  of  unmodelled 
beauty,  and  called  the  delighted  people  into  thèse  templei^  so  adorned  by 
breathing  pictures,  and  which  they  inundated,  at  the  hours  of  common 
prayer,  with  floods  of  light,  harmony  and  incense. 

Thus  there  was  not  a  blow  of  Luther's  which  was  not  intended  to  dis- 
sohe  the  great  association,  formed  under  the  empire  of  the  principle  of 
authority,  in  the  city  of  the  pontifis. 

And  now,  if  from  the  results  of  the  reformation,  we  approacif  its  maz- 
ims,  what  will  be  our  surprise  to  find  them,  on  every  point,  contrary? 

The  reformation  commanded  rçason  to  humble  itself  before  faitb; 
and  yet  rationalism  prevailed. 

It  made  the  scriptures  the  sole,  the  immutable  rule  of  belief  ;  and  yet 
the  right  of  ezamination  was  unchained. 

Taking  from  men  free  will,  it  nailed  them  to  fatalism  ;  and  yet  human 
societies  became  more  active  than  ever. 

It  declared  the  race  of  Adam  hurled,  by  original  sin,  into  an  abyss  of 
impotence  and  corruption;  and  yet  abandoned  to  his  own  streogth, 
isolated  from  his  kind,  man  bas  believed  himself  great  enough  to  sufiice 
of  himself. 

So  that  the  doctrine  whicb  appeared  to  be  the  best  to  condemn  indi- 
vidualism,  was  precisely  that  which  introduced  it  into  the  world. 

How  can  we  explain  this  strange  phenomenon  ?  The  explanation  is 
very  simple. 

What  could  affirm  the  infallibility  of  the  scriptures,  when  the  right  of 
the  church  to  fix  their  meaning  was  denied  ?  Placed  without  a  com- 
mentary  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  might  not  the  holy  text  open 
a  career  for  an  ardent  strife,  to  which  each  would  bring  the  testimony 
and  the  pride  of  his  reason  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  to  assure  man  that  he  is  a  slave  of  a  spiritual  will, 
in  his  superior  order,  was  it  not  to  lead  him  to  concentrate  ail  his  ac- 
tivity  in  the  material  order  7 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  prédestination  as  interpreted  by 
the  Lutherans,  did  not  abase  man  too  much  before  God  ;  but  be  carefui 
that  this  humbled  man  on  whom  it  is  thus  acting,  is  not  only  a  servant, 
a  herdsman  or  a  beggar;  he  is  the  master  and  the  king,  the  emperor, 
the  Pope.  Between  the  monarch  and  the  shepherd  there  is  equality  of 
réprobation.  Social  distinctions  must  then  disappear  before  the  level  of 
universal  misfortune.  If  there  is  a  distinction  to  make,  it  will  be  no 
longer,  but  between  the  elect  who  bas  grâce,  and  the  cast-away  who  bas 
itnot««  But  what  is  called  grâce  in  theology,  in  politics  will  be  called 
nurit  ;  and  to  social  pride  will  succeed  individual  pride,  to  the  sovereignty 
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ofrankythatof  the  penon.  Yes!  the  Reformation  saîd  to  man^con- 
demned,  imbécile  and  misérable  créature,  thoa  art  of  no  account,  but 
throagh  the  blood  ofGod  who  ranaoraed  thee.  It  is  on  that  sacrifice  and 
not  on  ihy  pretended  pious  acte  that  thy  eternal  ealvation  dépends,  and 
holîoess  consists  not  in  external  practices  ;  il  inhabits  the  sanctuar  j  of  an 
humble  and  believing  heart.  To  believe  thyself  saved»  is  to  be  bo 
aireadj.  If  thon  hast  implored  Christ  to  grant  thee  faith,  what  matters 
the  restt  Thon  canst  sleep  on  that  sweet  pillow. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  Holland,  Ëngland  and  America,  among  the 
great  Protestant  people,  who  had  become  workmen,  man  replied, 

Since,  in  spiritual  paths,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  escape  from  the  shame 
of  mj  impotence,  I  will  seek  elsewhere  the  proof  and  the  conditions  of  mj 
greatneas.^  Since  the  fatalism  of  prédestination  snatches  from  ray  grasp 
things  beyond  the  tomb,  this  impetuous  condition  of  my  soûl,  which  is 
inséparable  from  roy  being,  will  attach  itself  to  the  things  of  this  world. 
As  I  hâve  a  heart  fuU  of  powerfui  émotion,  as  my  strength  requires  em- 
pkiyment,  my  desires  space,  I  will  only  reject  the  practices  with  which 
Catholicism  bas  embarrassed  the  religious  life,  to  bound  passionately  into 
a  life  of  industry.  Leaving  to  grâce,  leaving  to  God  the  care  of  finding 
me  a  place  in  the  kîngdom  of  heaven,  I  will  endeavor  to  seize  upon  the 
kingdom  of  the  earth.  I  will  build  immense  workshops,  I  will  equip 
shipe;  my  roeds  shaH  pierce  mountains;  and  if  I  ever  carryon  wars,  if  I 
march  to  the  East,  it  will  not  be  any  longer  to  deliver  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre,  but  to  take  possession  of  the  globe,  my  domain*  Thus  arises  a 
oew  principle  of  action,  a  new  end  for  activity  ;  it  was  individualism,  in- 
dostry,  which,  anknown  to  its  own  teachers,  the  Reformation  came  to 
inaugurate  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INorVIDUAUS»  IN  RELIGION. 

CAIYIN. 

Caltiv  the  legitiator  of  the  ipirit  of  revolt— He  dmdei  the  world  into  the  EUct  and 
Coifavayt:  the  contra-reTolotioDary  menning  of  this  doctrine*^a]?uiwm,  a  new  kind 
of  oppreaaioo,  is  only  saited  to  a  military  feudality — On  thit  account  it  enten  France 
throogh  the  nobles  and  seeks  to  establish  ita  dominion  by  the  aword — Ita  fierce  and  re- 
ligioaa  part  ainka  there  with  the  armed  feudality — Individualtam peaaet  on,  tranaform- 
ing  îtaelf  from  fielda  of  battle  to  booka,  from  theology  to  politica,  from  the  camp  of  a 
warlike  nobility,  to  the  domain  of  peaceful  and  induatrioua  bargheriam. 

•  SiNCB  the  coming  of  Luther  ail  the  old  powers  were  in  check.  Lik 
ther  had  united  againfft  himself,  by  the  effects  of  an  inévitable  adhésion, 
the  Pope  and  the  £mperor,Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Charles  the  Fifih.  The 
principle  of  authority  was  tottering;  two  men  rose  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  to  défend  and  strengthen  it,  the  other  to  imitate  it  :  they  were 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  Calvin. 

It  18  known  what  was  permitted  to  the  first  to  accomplîsh,  and  how 
strange  is  the  period  of  bis  life,  which  shows  him  to  us,  tired  of  the 
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glory  of  a  soldîer,  but  greedy  of  a  new  glory,  essailed  by  Timons,  a  prey 
to  a  kind  of  internai  démon,  now  climbiog  mountains  with  a  rapid  step, 
as  if  to  reach  God,  now  under  tbe  empire  of  some  supernaturai  révéla* 
tion,  stopping  in  tears  on  the  tbreshold  of  churches,  and  remaining  tliere 
for  whole  hours,  oppressed,  immoveahle  ;  then  one  day,  bis  soûl  filled 
with  pious  ardor  mingled  with  chivalric  reooUections,  going  to  suspend 
bis  buckler  to  an  image  of  tbe  virgin,and  after  having  toaichedhis  armi* 
before  tbis  image,  pledging  himself  to  tbe  service  of  heaven.  And 
Calvin,  like  him  in  nothing.  Hère,  instead  of  an  impetaous  and  tender 
nature,  instead  of  a  man  joining  the  illuminism  of  the  Alumbrados  to 
the  adventurous  humor  of  wandering  knights,  we  find  a  close  and  subtie 
logîcian,tbe  master  of  his  feelings.  Calvin  possessed  ail  the  qualities  of 
an  organizer  ;  power  of  méditation,  connection  in  bis  ideas,  courage,  an 
obstinate  and  violent  conviction. 

And  yet  the  conception  originating  from  Calvin  was  to  perish,  whilst 
to  a  Spanish  soldier,  a  poet,  an  illuminé,  remained  the  honor  of  having 
left  political  régulations  of  an  incomparable  deptb,  and  of  having  found- 
ed  tbat  Society  of  Jesus^  which  was  to  prolong  tbe  existence  of  Rome, 
by  absorbing  it,  to  become  the  safeguard  of  thrones  placed  in  itstutelage. 

It  was  because  Ignatius  Loyola  was  consistent  with  his  principles, 
'  which  was  not  the  case  with  Calvin. 

In  making  blind  and  unlimited  obédience  the'  rule  of  his  ïnstituies, 
Ignatius  (ioyola  employed  a  means  in  conformity  with  bis  end,  which 
was  to  combat  individualism  and  to  tame  it. 

But  to  wish  to  continue  Luther  and  create  a  Protestant  papacy — to 
wish  to  erect  himself  into  a  despotic  le^islator  by  free  examination,  was 
to  attempt  an  impossiblity.  And  this  is  just  what  Calvin  did,  when  ia 
1535,  he  publisbed  his  Institutes  ofthe  Christian  Religion. 
'  No  where  hâve  the  rights  of  autbority  been  proclaimed  with  so  much 
exaggeration,  as  in  this  ^e  of  Protestantism.  "  It  is,"  says  Calvin,  "  as 
indispensable  to  man,  as  bread,  water,  sun  and  air."t  And  he  does  not 
ask  only  for  the  power  to  maintain  material  order ,-  he  asks  for  himself, 
to  punish  sacrilèges,  offences  against  religion,  and  to  prevent  tbe  germs 
of  idoiatry  from  being  sown  among  tbe  people,  lest  tbey  blasphème  tbe 
holy  will  of  God4  Bebold  Calvin  crossing  at  a  bound  the  immense 
interval  which  séparâtes  protestantism  from  Uieocracy. 

It  was  necessary  to  justify  this  monstrous  inconsistency  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  tell  how  such  a  despotism  could  be  reconoiled  with  the  recognized 
right  of  each  to  décide  the  sensé  of  Scripture  for  himself,  and  to 
follow  no  other  guide  than  the  grâce  given  from  on  high;  Calvin  sup- 
posed  tbat  grâce  granted  to  the  elect  the  privilège  of  understanding  his 
divine  word  in  the  same  way,  The  union  of  tbose  elect,  he  called,  in  op- 
position to  Rome,  the  true  churcfa  ;  and  he  thought  he  bad  thus  regained 
tbe  lost  unity  in  the  liberty  of  conscience.^    Vain  sbifl  !    He  forgot 

•  Ranke.  Hist.  de  la  papauté,  t.  i.  p;  346. 

t  «  PoHUiB  usuf  non  minor  inter  hominea,  quam  pania,  aqu»,  aolia  et  eria."     Inatit. 


Chriat  Relig.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  p.  650,  Geneva,  lâô9. 
}  Inatit.  Chii».  Relig.,  lib.  if,  cap.  20.  p  650. 
%  «  De  vera  eccleaia  cam  qaa  nobia  colenda  eat  nnitaa,  quia  piorum  omnium  mater 


}  Inatit.  Chii».  Relig.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  p  650. 

%  «  De  vera  eccleaia  cum  qua  nobia  colenda  e 

MU"    IniatiU  Cbria.  Relig.|  Hb.  iv*  cap.  ].  p.  370. 
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that  protestantisni  whilst  yet  in  ils  cradle,  had  prodaeêcl  a  erorwd  of  dif- 
ferest  sects  ;  the  Lutherans,  the  Carlostadians,  the  'Zwiogtians,  the 
Ubîqaitanans;  he  forgot  that  the  very  object  of  the  Œristian  Insiittaes,' 
was  to  ra]ly  the  scattered  detachments  of  an  army,  broken  as  booii  aa 
aaaembled  ;  he  forgot  that  be  himself,  diifered  on  important  points,  that 
of  the  Eachariat  for  example,  from  Luther,  and  Zwinglins,  and  Œoolam- 
padoB. 

Bat  the  necessity  of  escapîng  from  the  contradictions  which  preased 
him,  uvas  to  lead  Calvin  to  affirmations  of  a  very  diffèrent  bearing.  •  It 
was  with  the  design  of  freeing  man  fr'om  man,  that  Luthar  had  adopted 
tbe  latalism  of  prédestination,  which  referring  every  thing  to  the  despote 
ism  of  God,  leaves  nothing  more  for  human  authorities  to  do.  Calvin 
wcll  perceived  that  bis  theory  of  power  waa  rnined  from  top  to  bottom, 
if  be  nailed  the  fatality  which  weighs  down  the  crimifial,  to  an  universal 
and  systeraatic  tolérance.  He  dared  then  to  maintain,  that  in  the  cal- 
prit  the  fauh  is  at  once  ntcessary,  and  yet  imputable  to  the  wilK*  Un» 
wortby  conclusion  which  results  solely  from  a  connection  of  lawa.  Man 
19  not  (ree,  and  yet  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts  ;  such  was  the  conclo- 
akm  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  And  why?  Becaoae,  that  by  making  a 
perTerae  use  of  his  freedom,  the  fîrst  man  lost  in  himself  ail  his  descen- 
dants, except  whom  it  bas  pleased  God  to  save  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of 
his  power  .t 

Tfaos  Calvin  admitted  a  kingdom  of  elect,  and  a  kingdom  of  cast- 
awaysy  and  between  them  an  abyss  which  could  never  be  nlled  up,  never 
passed.  Carrying  a  frightful  and  bloody  logic  into  bis  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  made  three  parts  of  the  human  race  the 
irreTocable  portion  of  Satan,  and  his  eteraal  prey.  Denying  free  will, 
withont  denying  hell,  be  heJd  chastisements  full  of  horror  in  reserve  for 
crimes  which  he  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  shun.  He  damned 
the  very  infant  among  the  castaways,  even  in  the  wocnb  of  its  mother. 
He  ootraged  God  by  advocating  bim  as  unjust,  barbarous  and  ail 
powerful. 

Transport  tbis  Calvinism  from  theology  to  politics,  and  behold  the 
conséquences  ;  the  elect  are  the  fortunate  of  the  earth  ;  the  castaways 
are  the  poor  ;  between  them  is  a  fatal  abyss,  the  inequality  of  conditions  ; 
aod  the  divine  caprice  to  which  we  must  submit  in  adoration,  is  the 
accident  of  birth. 

Thus  Calvin  regarded  an  aristocracy  as  the  best  of  ail  forms  of  govern- 
mexit| 

And  now  his  life  is  explained.  If  in  Geneva,  become  the  Rome  of 
protestantism,  be  established  a  discipfline  which  Rome  never  knew  ;  if 
be  made  his  disciples  tremble,  and  sought  to  crash  his  adversaries  ;  if  be 
did  not  fear  to  raise  his  hands,  red  with  the  bk>od  of  Servet,  in  triumph 
towards  Heaven  ;  if  he  wrote  on  the  right  to  exterminate  heretics  by  the 

*  "  Nego  peccatum  ideo  minas  debere  imputari,  qoia  necenarium  est."  Instit 
Christ.  Reltf .,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  p.  164. 

t  **  Ubi  qiwritor  car  ita  fecerit  Dominus,  respondendum  est,  quia  volait."  Instit. 
Christ.  Relig.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  «3.  p.  146.  Diqitized  by  LnOOSle 

%  "  Minime  pegaverim  aiistocratiam  vel  temperatum  ex  ipsa  et  politia  statam  aliis  longe 
omaibiu  eicellere."    Instit.  Christ.  Relig.»  lib.  iii.  cap.  30.  p.  652. 
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sword,  a  book  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  inquisition  ;*  if  Melancthon 
could  not  approach  him  without  becoming  less  teoder  ;t  if  finally^  Théo- 
dore Beza  praises  him  for  being  to  the  end  an  iroplacablej:  monster — 
who  could  not  see  in  ail  this  the  fruit  of  a  doctrine  which  sanctiûed 
hatredî 

Luther  h  ad  said,  "  No  one  bas  power  over  the  conscience  of  an  elect 
of  the  Lord."  Calvin  said,  **  The  elect  of  the  Lord  bas  power  otct  the 
castaway."  The  individualisai  of  Luther  led  them  naturally  to  a  régime 
of  guarantees  ;  it  suited  a  society  of  working  men.  The  individualism  of 
Calvin  was  on  the  contrary  coœbined  with  ideas  of  oppression  ;  it  suited 
a  military  society. 

It  was  in  fact  by  armed  feudality,  of  wbose  last  efforts  it  availed  itself, 
that  Calvinism  was  introduced  in  France.  France  had  for  some  time 
been  agitated  by  a  raovement  of  émancipation  analogous  to  that  which 
was  carrying  away  Germany.  By  spreading  the  study  of  pagan  antiquity, 
by  dethroning  the  Sorbonne  in  the  name  of  science,  and  scholasticisoi 
for  the  benefit  of  literary  men,  the  revival  of  letters  opened  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  which  aiready  counted  its  martyrs  in  France,  and 
aroongst  others  Louis  de  Berguin.  How  was  Calvinism  about  to  be 
received  ?  What  were  to  be  the  immédiate  efiects  of  its  passage,  and  its 
revolutionary  influence  ?  How  was  French  burgherism  led  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  individualism,  afler  having  deprived  it,  both  of  the  religious 
for  m  which  Luther  had  given  it,  and  the  violent  character  with  which 
Calvin  had  clothed  it?    This  is  what  we  are  about  to  explain. 

Thought  had  at  that  period  aiready  become  so  dominant  in  the  world, 
that  it  alone  could  now  furnish  to  parties  either  a  raliying  point  or  an 
avowable  end.  Interests  could  no  longer  be  produced,  but  as  a  consé- 
quence of  ideas.  What  principle  did  the  Guises  represent  ?  What  princi- 
ple was  invoked  to  oppose  them  ?  This  became  the  question  ;  we  are 
aiready  far  removed  from  the  rude  quarrels  of  the  Armagnacs  and  Bur- 
gundians. 

Calvin  brought  to  light  the  principle  on  which  an  insurrection  of  the 
nobles  should  naturally  lean.  Borne  away  by  an  equal  ardor  to  resist 
the  throne  and  oppress  the  people,  the  nobility  might  hâve  sought  in  vaia 
for  a  doctrine  more  in  conformity  to  its  tendencies  than  Calvinism,  so 
suitable  to  exalt  at  once  the  pride  which  makes  rebels,  and  that  which 
makes  tyrants. 

It  was  not  only  in  his  capacity  of  religious  despot  and  organizer,  that 
Calvin  condemned  revolt.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  reformed  in 
France  contained  this  article,  which  is  the  fortieth  and  the  last.§  We 
hold  that  we  must  obey  their  laws  and  sututes — (of  the  magistrates) — 
pay  taxes  and  other  duties,  and  bear  the  yoke  of  subjection  with  a  good 
and  free  wiil,  though  they  might  be  iniidels,  provided,  that  the  Sovereign 

*  Fidelis  ezpositio  erronim  Michaelis  Seireti  et  brevif  eorundem  refutatio,  ubi  doce- 
tar  jare  gladii  coercendoa  esse  heretîcoa.    Anno  1554. 

t  <*  Melancthon  ab  eo  tempore  quo,  vel  caput  repoaint  in  Calviniamnm,  Tel  eonmer- 
cium  cumeo  habuit,  ferocior  factua  eat  et  aaperior  in  Catholiooa.»'  Ulembergiaa,  Vila 
et  rea  geais  Philippi  Melancthonia,  cap.  24.  p.  189.  ^ 

4  8ee  the  diacourae  of  Théodore  Beza,  French  worka  orCalvin,  p.  4.  et  aaiv.  ^  ^^ 

i  D'Aubignê  Hiat.  Univer.,  t.  i.  lib.  il.  ehap.  3.  p.  64,  firtt  edit.  1616. 
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Empire  of  Qod  remains  entirç.  On  this  aoeount  we  detest  thoae  wbo 
woold  reject  superior  aathority,  create  a  commanity  and  confusion  of 
goods,  and  overthrow  tfae  order  of  justice.  Illusory  déclarations  I  The 
essence  of  indiTidualism  is  to  change  itself  into  reyolt  when  subjected  to 
power,  to  tyranny  when  it  possesses  it  Calvinism  cannot  escape  from  tbe 
conséquences  of  its  principle  ;  tt  broke  oui  in  France,  in  tbe  conspiracy 
of  Amboise. 

It  is  known  how  the  plot  was  denounced  by  tbe  Protestants  A?en- 
clees  and  Ligneres;  how  La  Renaudie  was  kiiled  wbilst  endeavoring  to 
rally  the  scattered  conspirators  ;  how  the  enterprise  finally  failed,  and 
wbat  was  the  triumph  of  the  Guises.  But  this  triumph,  far  from  stifling 
tbe  civil  war  in  its  cradle,  rendered  it  inévitable,  terrible,  in  conséquence 
of  the  cruehies  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Blood  âowed  through  the 
streets  of  Amboise.  The  Loire  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the 
court  assisted  at  the  exécutions  as  at  a  festival.  This  sight,  says 
d'Aubignéy*  astonisbed  the  king,  bis  brothers,  and  ail  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  wbo  beheld  it  from  platforms  and  the  Windows  of  tbe  castle.  But 
this  Company  especially  admired  Yillemongis  Briemaut,  wbo,  about  to 
die,  filled  hts  handa  with  the  blood  of  his  companions,  which  he 
cast  înto  the  air,  then  raising  them  dripping,  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  O 
Great  God,  the  innocent  blood  of  thineown  ;  thou  wilt  avenge  it."  The 
prédiction  was  but  too  well  accomplished.  The  Calvinists  breathed  no- 
thing  but  war  from  that  moment.  The  atrooity  of  the  récent  punishments 
delighted  some  of  the  Catbolics,  but  was  a  cause  of  pity  to  others,  and  of 
remorse  to  a  few»  The  Chancellor  Olivier  died  in  conséquence  of  it,  and 
faislast  moments  were  tbose  of  despair.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  having 
come  to  see  him,  he  said  to  him  in  a  fury,  <'  Ah  Cardinal,  it  is  thou  wbo 
damnest  us;''  and  as  the  latter  told  the  dying  man  to  be  careful,  that  it 
was  an  evil  spirit  who  was  endeavoring  to  seduce  him  ;  "  It  is  well  said, 
replied  the  chancellor  in  a  bitler  tone,  it  is  well  met."  He  then  turned 
away  and  spoke  no  more. 

The  superstitions  France  of  the  middle  âges  was  still  for  a  long  time 
to  be  found  in  France  of  the  16th  century,  so  violently  urged  to  the 
conqoest  of  free  examination.  In  many  cities  the  people  believed  in  cer- 
tain nocturnal  visits,  and  I  know  not  what  mysterious  and  formidable 
spirits.  Their  black  monarch  at  Tours  was  called  Huguet.  The  Calvin- 
ists holding  nocturnal  meetings  sometimes,  their  enemies,  after  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  called  them  Huguenots^  desiriog  to  give  them  a 
baptisni  of  ignominy. 

They  were  conquered,  they  thought  them  crushed  ;  what  had  tbe 
Guises  then  to  do  to  complète  their  victory  ?  To  band  Condé  over  to  the 
execntioner.  Their  audacity  did  not  recoil  before  striking  sucb  a  blow, 
and  to  cover  it,  they  convened  tbe  states  of  the  kingdom  at  Orléans. 
Condé  showed  himseif  to  be  intrepid,  disdainful  of  his  judges,  his  ene- 
nies  and  his  life.  He  was  condenined,  but  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1660,  the  death  of  Francis  the  Second,  by  saviiig  him,  gave  a  political 
leader  to  tfae  foUowers  of  Calvin,  and  a  captain  to  his  armecMiscipLes  ; 

•  D'Anbigné.  HiaL  Univcr.,  1. 1.  IW.  u.  chap.  16.  p.'êl^^^^^S^^ 
t  Bnntome,  t.  3.  pi^lôl,  152. 
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was  Oondé  suitabte  fbr  bis  part  !  A  aingular  sectary,  was  a  prince,  wbô 
look  delight  almost  exelusively  in  blows  of  tbe  lance,  in  tbe  smoke  of 
campa,  in  gay  discourse,  'tn  easy  loves,  and  **  who  loved  anotber's  wife 
as  well  as  bis  own."*  Condé  was  not  a  man  to  see  anytbing  but  tbe 
pastime  of  a  knight  in  tbe  defence  of  a  new  religion.  What  tbe  Calvinists 
wanted  was,  a  leader  Aill  of  zeal  for  their  doctrine,  and  penetrated  with 
its  spirit  ;  for  I  repeat  it,  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  leading  interests 
or  fussions  to  battle,  it  was  a  question  of  leâding  tbitber  an  idea. 

A  méditative,  convinced  and  taciturn  warxior,  a  sombre  warrior, 
like  tbe  god  of  Calvin,  sucb  was  tbe  gênerai  required  by  tbe  soldiers 
wbom  tbe  breeze  from  Geneva  had  struck.  Sucb  was  tbe  oldest  of  tbe 
Cbabillons,  tbe  Admira]  Coligny.  He  spoke  little  and  acted  prudently, 
witb  a  tumultuous  soûl,  witb  bold  designs.  Deep  sadness  impaired  bis 
smile  ;  tbe  austerity  of  bis  manners  was  not  free  from  rudeness  ;  unsuo- 
cessful  in  bis  combats,  be  never  attained  tbe  renown  of  Francis  ofQuise. 
But  it  was  bis  particular  glory  to  bave  made  tbe  balf  of  bis  réputation  by 
bis  virtue  ;  to  bave  acquired  the  renown  of  an  illustrious  captain  only  by 
battles  lost;  to  bave  been  finally  tbe  bero  of  bad  fortune.  He  bad  neitber 
to  receive  nor  take  the  rigbt  to  command  ;  be  possessed  it  naturally^ 
from  tbe  confidence  be  inspired  by  bis  carriage,  and  tbe  g^^^ity  of  bis 
pride.  Tbis  was  sucb,  that  tbe  very  mercenaries,  so  undisciplined,  so 
greedy  of  tbepay  of  their  courage,  trembled,  wben  Coligny  commanded^ 
of  appearing  to  him  to  be  covetous,  and  were  themselves  astonished  at 
their  impotence  to  be  insolent  beneatb  bis  look. 

But  be  was  not  about  to  enter  on  bis  career,  until  he  had  well  meai- 
Bured  it  witb  bis  eye.  Was  he  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  ? 
Tavannes  affirma  it  ;  Brantôme  energetically  dénies  it.  Tbe  latter  more- 
over  assures  us  that  the  admirai  secretly  informed  Madame  de  Guise  of  a 
plot  against  ber  busband.f  Why  not  ?  Still  young,  Francis  of  Guise 
and  Coligny,  were  united  in  fraternal  friecidship  ;  they  remembered  tbis 
up  to  the  day  which  made  them  enemies  forever. 

That  day  was  approaching.  Master  of  tbe  kingdom,  under  Francis  II., 
the  Duke  of  Guise  had  not  been  long  in  resuming,  under  Charies  IX., 
bis  empire  for  a  nioment  shattered.  Only  allies  had  now  become  neces» 
sary  for  him,  he  chose  them  at  bis  will.  Knowing  that  tbe  constable, 
removed  by  him  from  state  affaira  during  a  former  period,  joined  the  dé- 
votion of  a  nurse  to  the  brutality  of  an  old  soldier,  and  that  wben  be 
went  into  battle,  he  recited  paternosters,!  he  brought  him  back,  gained 
him  over,  by  alarming  him  lest  tbe  mass  should  be  abolished  aud  tbe 
altars  of  the  virgin  be  overthrown.  The  Marshal  Saint  André  remained — 
Guise  bad  him  for  a  tool  by  making  him  bis  equal.  Thus  was  born  tbe 
thumvirate,  and  it  went  to  work  at  once.  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King 
of  Navarre,  was  only  formidable  from  bis  union  with  the  Huguenots,  ia 
drawing  him  from  it,  they  m^ke  a  cypher  of  him.  They  were  assured 
of  the  support  of  Rome  and  Philip  II.;  of  Italy  and  Spain  ;  we  now 
reach  the  formation  of  the  Catbolic  league.  Hère  commences  what  is 
original  and  truly  imposing  in  the  destiny  of  Francis  of  Guise.     What 
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lad  he  been  uotO  then?  A  soldier  devited  by  bis  ralor  Rod  snoGeas, 
an  ambitions  roan  absoJved  by  his  victories,  a  tamer  of  cities  like  so  many 
others,  and  to  crown  àU,  a  f ulgar  great  man.  Bat  now  see  him  led  along, 
by  foUowing  the  course  of  tbings,  to  a  away  wbich  is  that  of  thought 
aerved  by  tbe  aword;  behold  him  become  the  chief  defender  of  an  idea 
to  which  the  paat  belongs,  and  as  woeh,  erect  upon  tbe  bordera  of  the 
woffld. 

And  yet,  besides  this  principle  of  individnalism,  for  wbich  Coligny 
was  about  to  arm,  besides  tbis  principle  of  authority  «hich  Francis  of 
Guiae  vas  about  to  défend,  was  there  nothing  more?  There  was  the 
Irue  principle  of  fraternity,  and  the  man  to  whom  fell  the  incomparable 
honor  of  representing  it,  was  called  Michael  de  THopital.  For  Michael 
de  J'Hc^ttal  was  not,  as  ,has  been  maintained,  the  precursor  of  that  party 
of  politicians  whom  the  end  of  our  récital  will  soon  lead  upon  the  stage, 
and  who  introduced  burgherism  into  state  afiàirs  ;  a  party  egotistical  in 
its  tderance,  humane  through  scepiicism,  and  which  nerer  possessed  but 
the  modération' of  indifférence.  No:  Michael  de  l'Hôpital  had  bowels 
of  corapassion  for  the  people.  His  modération  was  active,  his  tolérance 
waa  only  charity  in  repose.  The  calmoess  of  tbe  old  man  and  the  serenity 
of  the  sage  appeared  npon  his  forehead  ;  but  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
were  a  hearth  of  generous  agitations  and  the  fiâmes  of  youth.  He  re- 
peated  voluntarily,  that  men  were  ail  brethren,  and  his  efforts  to  prerent 
leJigious  qoarrels  had  their  source  in  a  reâective  and  profound  love  for 
humanity,  which  unfortunately  did  not  belong  to  his  âge,  and  which  does 
Bot  yei  to  ours, 

IIhib  tbe  colloquy  of  Poissy  produced  none  of  the  results  which  the 
great  soûl  of  l'Hôpital  had  hoped  for.  Placed  face  to  face  with  the  car- 
dinals  of  Lorraine  and  de  Tournon,  with  Claude  d'Ëspence  and  Jaques 
Lainey,  the  fiinatical  représentatives  of  the  principle  of  authority,  the 
lieutenants  of  Calvin,  Théodore  Beza,  and  Peter  Martyr,  only  commenced 
with  words,  the  strife  which  was  to  be  continued  by  the  sword  by  Francis 
of  Guise  and  Coligny.  The  faistory  of  this  colloquy  is  well  known  ; 
but  wfaai  most  historians  hâve  passed  by  in  silence,  but  which  is  however 
wortby  of  eternal  recollection,  is  the  discourse  which  the  chancelier 
pnmouBeed  before  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Charles  IX.,  and  an  assembly 
entirdy  a  prey  to  feelingsof  batred  and  plans  of  murder.  "  Propose  to  your- 
seJves  a  common  end.  I  beseech  the  learned  not  to  despise  those  who  are 
their  inferiors  in  science,  and  the  others  not  to  envy  those  who  know  more 
than  they,  and  ail  of  you  to  lay  aside  vain  disputes.  Catholics  and  pro- 
testants, yon  bave  bc«n  regenerated  by  the  same  baptism,  you  are  wor- 
shippers  of  the  same  Christ,  you  are  brethren  !"*  Touching  exhortation, 
truly  sublime  1  but  it  came  before  the  time.  Civil  war  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  doctrines;  how  would  it  not  bave  broken  out  in  d^eds  ?  Nothing 
Goald  prevent  it,  neither  the  edict  of  January,  an  edict  of  toteration  and 
justice,  nor  the  prudence  of  the  chancellor,  nor  the  policy  of  Catherine, 
whom  the  growing  power  of  the  Guises  frightened.  On  the  Ist  of  March, 
1502,  nearly  three  hundred  protestants  were  massacred  in  a  barn,  by  the 
suite  of  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  in  the  small  city  of  Vassi,  on  a  signal 
*  Fra  Faolo.  Sarpi.    Hiit.  da  Coac.  de  Trente,  liv.  ▼.  p.  435. 
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from  the  cardinal,  priests  and  ladies  applâudiog,  and  pointing  out  witfa 
his  hand  to  the  soldiers  the  victims  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  by 
the  roof* — nothing  more  was  needed.     France  was  on  fire. 

To  jadgé  by  the  récital  of  d'Aubigné,  in  his  Histoire  Universelle,  it 
must  hâve  been  a  terrible  night  which  gave  a  religions  cbief  to  revolted 
protestantism.  Coligny  was  sleeping  tranquilly  when  sobs  were  suddenly 
heard  by  his  side.  He  awoke  alarmed  ;  it  was  his  wife  lamenting  the 
fate  of  the  Calvinists,  given  up  to  the  knives  of  the  catholics.  The  dis- 
course of  Charlotte  de  Laval  to  Coligny  had  in  it  soniething  oiournfoi, 
but  irrésistible.  Did  he  not  then  hear  the  cries  of  his  murdered  co-reli- 
gionists?  Was  there  nothing  could  move  his  soûl  in  this  cause  ofGod, 
in  this  cause  of  his  brethren?  "This  bed  is  a  tomb  for  me,"  she  said, 
"  since  they  bave  not  a  tomb.  Thèse  sbeets  reproach  me,  that  they  hâve 
not  been  buried.''  Coligny  iistened,  half  conquered,  with  his  soûl  op- 
pressed  ;  he  objected,  however,the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom,  a  prey  to 
the  shock  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  English,  the  probable  defeats,  the 
opprobrium,  the  calumny  added  to  defeat,  the  flight  perhape  to  a  foreign 
country,  honger,  nakedness.  Might  he  not  perish  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  or  beneatb  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  1  And  she  abandoned, 
proscribed,  might  she  not  one  day  be  reduced  to  see  her  ehildren  become 
the  servants  of  their  enemies?  "To  weigh  down  such  a  détermination" 
said  he,  finishing,  "  I  give  you  three  weeks."  But  how  can  the  heart  of 
a  woman  when  it  escapes  in  violence  of  piety  or  love  be  repressed  T 
"  Thèse  three  weeks  hâve  gone  by,"  impetuously  exclaimed  Charlotte 
de  Laval.  "  In  the  name  of  God,  I  summon  you  not  to  defraud  us,  or 
I  will  be  a  witness  against  you  at  his  judgment."  On  the  next  day 
Coligny  took  his  sword  ;  he  only  quitted  it  to  die. 

In  complaining  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  of  the  massacre  of  Vassi, 
Théodore  Beza  said  to  that  prince,  <<  Sire,  it  is  for  truth,  for  the  church 
of  God,  in  the  name  of  which  I  speak,  to  endure  blows  and  not  to  give 
them  ;  but  you  will  also  be  pleased  to  remember  that  it  is  an  anvil  which 
bas  worn  out  many  hammers."f  Bossuet|:  well  observes  that  this  re» 
mark,  so  much  lauded,  is  illusory,  since  contrary  to  nature,  the  anvil  is 
set  to  Btriking,  and  that  tired  of  receiving  blows  it  gives  them  in  its  tum. 
In  order  to  understand  how  there  could  be  such  a  duel  between  the  old 
and  new  principle  we  need  only  compare  the  ferocious  maxims  of  the 
Christian  Institutes  with  the  catechism  of  the  inquisition,  and  to  re- 
member that  over  one  of  thèse  two  camps  bovered  the  genius  of  Philip 
IL,  and  over  the  other  that  of  Calvin. 

Thus  commenced  thèse  wars. — Read  their  annals,  if  you  can,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  you  will  fînd  in  them  nothing  of  those  transports, 
that  chivalric  generosity,  that  inexhaustible  fund  of  gaiety,  which,  until 
now,  the  French  had  always  carried  into  battle.  Almost  ail  the  warriors 
to  whom  the  reign  of  the  Valois  introduces  us,  hâve  a  something  of  the 
courage  of  the  bravo  and  the  sinister  serenity  of  the  executioner.  The 
hero  produced  by  the  catholicism  of  the  Cardiniil  of  Lorraine  and  Philip 

*  D*Aubignè.  Hiit.  UnÎTer.,  liv.  iii.  chap.  l.  p.  13Ctr^  t 
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\  Brantôme,  t.  2.  p.  244.  ^  ' 
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II.»  ia  Mondac,  who  placed  his  paternal  solîcitude*  in  bringing  up  his 
children  to  carnage,  and  who  loved  to  indicate  bis  route  by  haman  shreds 
festeoed  to  branches  of  trees.  The  hero  produced  by  Genevese  protestant- 
ism  is  that  Baron  of  Adrets,  who  under  the  pretence  that  he  did  noi  know 
iûw  to  war  rupti^jvUy  and  to  carry  his  kand  to  his  hat  and  his  sword  at 
the  same  tinu^  wished  to  change  the  Lyonnese,  Forey,  Auvergne,  Dau- 
phiny,  Languedoc,  into  one  vast  cemetery,  and  "  who  was  feared  more 
tban  the  tempest  wbich  ravages  great  fields  of  corn,"|  Francis  of  Guise 
bimself,  though  naturally  niagnanim')us,  appeared  to  hâve  for^otten  the 
antrtesjf  of  Metz;  and  he  did  noI  exercise  towards  the  French  of  Co- 
lignj  the  feeiing  he  had  shown  towards  the  Spaniards  of  Charles  V. 
Condé  alone  represented  the  o]d  nobility  of  France  in  the  strife  ;  but 
remark  that  Condé  was  a  Huguenot  only  in  name.  Intoxicated  with 
Gouragey  ambition,  and  Jore,  he  gave  bimself  but  little  trouble  to  know  if 
it  were  true,  that  God  had  divided  the  world  between  the  elect  and  the 
eastaways,  and  he  was  not  consequently  led  to  judge  as  lawful,  to  pro- 
daim  as  holy^  the  extermination  of  the  eastaways  by  the  elect. 

If  one  doubts  the  influence  of  Calvinism  over  the  morals  of  this 
period,  and  the  ravages  wfaich  this  influence  exercised  even  among  the 
Cathcrfics,  he  bas  only  to  think  over  the  foUowing  :  The  principle  of 
Calvinism,  we  bave  said,  was  individualism  combined  with  ideas  of  op- 
pression. Now,  what  was  the  distinctive,  characteristic  trait  of  thèse 
rengioos  wars  among  a  people,  so  loyal,  so  chivalric,  so  humane  as  the 
French  ?  Il  was — assassination,  aasassination  which  is  the  mostodious, 
but  mosi  logical  and  direct  manifestation  of  the  individual  sentiment, 
excessivelj  exalted  and  perverted.  * 

The  end  of  Francis  of  Guise  is  well  known  ;  and  it  is  not  without 
reaaon  that  Bossuet  bas  used  the  crime  of  Poltrot  as«  a  weapon  against 
the  Calvinists.^  It  is  certain  that  Poltrot  went  about  announcing  the 
blow  he  meditated  before  striking  it  ;  and  no  one  among  bis  party  dis- 
snaded  him  from  his  design. 

How  can  we  refuse  to  recognize  in  such  phrenzy  the  effect  of  a  doc- 
trine which  had  dared  to  place  religion  in  hatred  ?  How  can  we  not 
find  in  it  that  kind  of  conviction  which  animated  Renée  of  France 
wben  she  wrote  to  Calvin  :  "  1  bave  not  forgotton,  that  you  wrote  to  me 
that  David  hated  the  enemies  of  God  with  mortal  hatred,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  contravene  it,  nor  to  derogate  anything  from  it  ;  for  should  I  know 
thai  the  king  my  father,  and  the  queen  my  mother,  and  roy  husband  and 
children  were  rejected  of  God,  I  would  hâte  them  with  mortal  hatred, 
and  désiré  hell  for  them.''  Behold  what  disciples  Calvin  made  among 
the  women  ;  should  we  be  astonished  if  he  found  terrible  ones  among 
soldiers?  Calvinism  had  besides  placed  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  every 
one,  and  thus  spread  out,  lending  to  it  a  divine  character,  that  mixture 
of  religion  and  barbarism,  which  distinguishes  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  contagion  communicated  itself  very 

•  Brantôme,  t.  2.  p.  244.  t  D»Aubigné  Hirt.  Univer.,  l^.b8.SB!it^fi^.Q55. 

I  Brantôme,  t.  S.  p.  245.       ^     ^    ^  Chap.  10.    Histoire  det  Variaiions. 
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quickly  to  the  Catholics.  The  morals  whtch  Catherine  de  Medîcis  had 
brought  from  Italy  bat  too  well  diaposed  them  to  sobmit,  in  thiis  connec- 
tion, to  the  influence  of  protestanism.  Too  ardent,  the  thirst  for 
pleasure  ended  by  compounding  itself  with  a  thirst  for  blood,  and  cruelty 
18  one  of  the  symptoms  of  excessive  depravity  in  love.  The  coart 
of  France  offered,  under  the  reign  of  the  Valois,  an  example  as  strange 
as  tragical.  The  women  whom  Catherine  kept  about  ber  to  dérive  ad- 
vantage  from  the  power  of  their  beauty,  only  yielded  to  homicidal  loves. 
Plans  of  murder  were  unceasingly  mrngled  around  the  throne  with  those 
of  passionate  gallantry.  If  one  went  into  the  lower  saloons  of  the 
Louvre  to  practice  how  to  iriflict  a  blow  with  bis  dagger  skilfully,  it  was 
after  nameless  refinements  of  debauchery,  it  was  on  leaving  an  atmos- 
phère entirely  impregnated  by  the  enervating  cosmetics  of  Florence. 
Gentlemen  wrote  to  their  mistresses  in  the  blood  either  of  their  rivais 
or  of  themselves.  Perfumers  and  bravos  were  the  fashion.  Assassination 
prevailed  then  among  ail  parties.  Jt  became  a  roeans  of  renown  ;  some 
excelled  in  it.  Among  the  most  famous  was  Thomas,  nicknamed  the 
Gold'Wire  Drawer  ;*  he  usually  ate  with  bis  hands  red  with  his  mur- 
dérs,  boasting  that  he  mixed  witb  his  food  the  blood  he  shed  treacher- 
ously.  To  assassinate  became  even  the  work  of  the  king.  The  Guises, 
after  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  had  advised  Francis  t^  Second  to  ûx 
on  a  fine  day  to  play  with  Condé  and  io  give  him  his  dagger  in  his 
bosom.  Francis  dared  not,  and  was  accused  of  cowardice.t  This 
cowardice  did  not,  however^  belong  to  Charles  the  Ninth.  Learning 
one  night  that  La  Mole,  whose  death  he  had  sworn,  was  at  the  Louvre, 
he  took  with  him  six  gentlemen,  telling  them  to  strangle  with  cords, 
which  he  handed  to  them,  the  person  he  should  point  out.  Carrying 
himself  a  ligbted  candie  in  his  hand^  he  posted  his  accoraplices  on  the 
path  that  La  Mole  must  take  to  get  to  the  résidence  of  the  Duke  of 
AUençon.  But  La  Mole,  determining  to  go  first  to  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, his  mistress,  love  saved  him.| 

Thus  assassination  was  everywhere  at  that  perîod,  even  in  battles. 
At  Dreux  the  Marshal  of  Saint  André  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  Ban- 
blgni,  who  dogged  him  through  the  fight,  and  had  a  personal  injury  to 
avenge.^  At  St.  Denis,  the  constable  is  overthrbwn  by  a  blow  from  a 
pistol,  when  wounded  in  the  face  and  unable  to  resist,  he  had  been 
abandoned  by  his  follower8.||  At  Jarnac,  Condé  himself  died  assassi- 
nated.^  He  had  surrendered,  when  he  was  perceived  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Company  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Seeing  them  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance, he  turned  towards  him  who  had  received  his  sword,  and  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  a  dead  raan.  D'Argens,  thou  will  not  save  me."  Then 
covering  his  face  with  his  cloak,  like  anotber  Julius  Cœsar,  he  awaited 
them.  He  knew  well  his  time.  Montesquieu  went  straight  to  him  and 
killed  him. 

Such  then  was  the  influence  of  Calvinism,  even  over  the  Catholic  no- 

*  Journal  de  l'Estoile,  t.  1.  p.  7^, 

t  Théodore  Beza.    HiaU  Ëccles.,  t.  1.  liv.  3.  p.  270. 

X  Journal  de  l'Estoile,  t.  1.  p.  82. 

^  D'Aubigné  Hiat.  Univef.,  t.  1.  Ht.  8.^  chap.  15,  p.  169.      II  Ibid.  chap.  9.  p.  169. 

IT  Journal  de  l'Estoile,  1. 1.  p.  66.  ^ 
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-bilitj,  condenaned  to  submit  to  ît  whilst  «ombaling  U|  that  each  of  them 
made  himself  individiiallj  a  judge  in  bis  own  cause,  and  wbat  is  mor^, 
tbe  executioner  of  bis  own  sentence  ;  tbe  logical  reault  of  this  doctrine 
foIJ  of  bitiernernessy  whiob  probibited  to  men  tbe  indi&renca  of  repose, 
tbe  calm  of  egotîsm,  and  commanded  to  tbem,  in  tbe  name  of  Qod^  ac^ 
tifity  in  batred. 

There  were  conseqoently  two  reasons  wby  Calvinism  sboold  pass 
away  qaickly  in  France  ;  first,  it»  nature,  essentially  anti-social,  and  tben 
its  alliance  with  tbe  military  fendality,  already  on  tbe  wane. 

Thua,  tbe  lassitude  of  tbe  Huguenots  became  évident  after  tbe  battles 
of  Jarnac  and  Monconlour.  £k>ubly  fatigued,  by  tbeir  own  excesses 
.  and  tboee  of  tbeir  enemies,  tbey  aspired  only  aAer  peace.  It  was  ofier- 
ed  tbem  on  tbe  15tb  of  August,  1570,  and  tbey  imniediately  laid  down 
tbeir  arms.  Catberine  de  Medicis  called  tbem  to  Paris  with  soft  words 
and  promises,  and  tbey  ran  in  crowds  into  tbe  snare  whicb  was  spread 
for  tbem.  It  is  true,  tbat  tbe  last  peaoe  was  extremely  advantageous  to 
tbem  ;  it  assured  to  tbem  liberty  of  conscience  ;  it  abolished  tbe  edicts 
wbich  had  deprived  tbem  of  tbeir  eanployments  ;  churcbes  were  leû  for 
tbem  in  Paris  and  at  court  ;  tbe  cities  of  Rochelle,  Montauban,  Cog- 
nac and  La  Charité,  were  abandoned  to  tbem .  for  two  years,  etc.  But 
were  not  sucb  conditions  too  favorable  not  to  be  sospicious  ?  And  afler 
SD  many  treaties  of  peace  broken,  so  many  violations  of  swora  faith,  al- 
ways  foliowed  by  murders,  were  tbe  Huguenots  permitted  to  band  tbem- 
•elvea  over  nnreservedly  to  Catherine  and  ber  dark  counsellors  ?  Tbeir 
impatience  to  finish  it,  is,  notwitbatanding,  so  great,  that  tbey  press 
towarda  tbe  deatb  wbich  was  preparing  for  tbem.  Coligny  btmself,  bow 
well  convinced  of  tbe  exbaustion  of  Calvinisoi,  leta  bis  accustomed 
prudence  go  to  sleep.  It  is  in  vain,  tbat  he  is  warned  of  bis  danger 
from  ail  quarters.  ^  It  were  better,  replied  he,  to  die  at  once  by  a  brave 
blow,  than  to  lire  an  bundred  years  in  fear."*  And  baving  reacbed 
Paria,  what  was  bis  great  care?  To  make  war  on  tbe  Spaniards  in  tbe 
knv  coutttries,  in  order  to  turn  aside  civil  wart  forever. 

Soch  was  tbe  state  of  Calvinism  in  France,  wben  on  tbe  24tb  of 
Aoguat,  1572,  tbe  bel!  of  tbe  palace  gave  tbe  signal  for  the  gênerai  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  in  the  capital  From  whatever  point  of  view 
it  may  be  examined,  of  ail  tbe  atrociliea  remaining  in  tbe  memory  cf 
mao,  the  Saint  Bartboionew  was  at  once  the  most  exeoraUe  and  the 
moet  nseless. 

Calvinism  was  languishing;  the  Saint  Bartbolomew  revived  it;  it 
breathed  into  it  a  rage,  whicb  for  a  time  took  tbe  place  of  power.  Tbe 
massacres  were  answered  by  insurrections  ;  many  cities  were  inflamed, 
whose  religions  passions  appeared  eztingnisbed';  tbe  Huguenots  display- 
ed  in  many  provinces  as  mucfa  ardor  to  avenge  Coligny,  as  tbey  bad 
sbown  in  following  bim  ;  and  the  borrors  committed  in  tbe  matins  of 
Paris  gave  birtb  to  the  constancy  of  the  besieged  of  Rochelle,  tbeir  pro- 
digies,  tbeir  unconquered  beroisra. 

Moreover,  Catherine  de  Medicis  Kad  no  social  resuit  in  view  in  plan- 
ning tbe  Saint  Bartbolomew;  fortbis  woman,  who passes  for  baving been 
,—    *  Brantôme,  t.  3.  p.  186.  t  Ibid.  p.  168. 
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endowed  with  genias,  becaose  her  whole  life  was  a  successful  crime, 
never  tended  by  great  means,  but  to  small  thingi^,  to  strQpgthen  her  power 
at  court,  to  rid  berself  of  some  personal  disquietude,  to  sap  oppressive 
pretensions.  After  tfoe  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  taking  urobrage  at  the 
triumvirate,  she  urged  on  the  Protestants  to  revolt,  **  very  easy,  that  in 
the  noise  and  rumor  of  arms,  she  was  in  safety."*  Aflerwards,  the  ascen- 
dency  of  Coligny  alarmed  her,  and  she  concealed  an  assassination  in  a 
massacre.  Willingly,  in  her  ambitions  and  stérile  fury,  would  she  hâve 
set  the  kingdom  on  fîre,  only  to  reign  with  less  care  in  the  midst  of  its 
asbes.  What  mattered  religion  to  her?  Brantôme,  her  panégyriste 
delights  in  representing  her  as  "  receiving  the  sacrament  at  Easter, 
and  not  failing  daily  at  divine  service,  vespers  and  masses."!  Her  true,. 
her  sincère  dévotion  consisted  in  obeying  astrologers,  in  calculating 
the  number  of  days  reserved  for  her  enemies  or  her  lovers,  or  the 
swingings  of  a  ring  suspended  by  a  hair.  She  introduced  a  thousand 
practices  at  once  puérile  and  dismal  into  France,  the  taste  for  incantations, 
the  custom  of  tracing  magie  cîrcles.  When  Lachole  was  interrogated 
as  to  the  pretended  plot  which  cost  him  bis  head,  they  were  much  di»- 
turbed  about  a  certain  image  of  wax  which  belonged  to  him,  and  which 
was  found  having  a  blow  on  the  heart.  Summoned  to  déclare  if  this 
figure  had  référence  to  the  sickness  of  the  king,  he  swore  no,  and  that 
the  said  image  **  was  to  cause  bis  mistress  to  love  him."|  Such  was  the 
kind  of  Catholicism  made  fashionable  by  Catherine  !  The  terrors  of 
superstition  weighed  upon  that  souI  which  remorse  could  not  invade. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whom  hating,  she  had 
received  into  her  bed,  died,  the  queen  was  suddenly  seized  with 
alarm.     Being  at  table,  she  trembled  violently,  and  exclaimed,  <<  Jésus, 

1  see  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  \"§  This  apparition  pursued  her  long 
afler,  and  for  more  than  a  month,  she  could  not  remain  alone. 

If  it  is  difficult  not  to  curse  Charles  the  Ninth,  it  is  also  difficult  not 
to  mourn  over  him.  Frank,  of  a  joyous  disposition,  and  full  of  mildness, 
he  was  to  become  ferocious  and  sombre  from  the  atmosphère,  so  laden 
with  crimes,  which  he  breathed.  Irritable,  weak,  bis  organization  was 
incapable  of  resisting  the  impressions  which  assailed  him.  The  smell 
of  blood  fnounted  to  bis  head,  and  bis  crnelty  was  always  that  of  drunk- 
enness.  He,  who  at  the  Saint  Bartholomew,  fired  upon  bis  Huguenot  sub- 
jects,  held  in  horror  the  heroes  of  this  carnage,  and  their  prowess  as 
assassins.  It  had  fallen  to  him  to  give  the  signal  for  the  tragedy  ;  when 
it  began  he  played  his  part  in  it  frenziedly,  and  when  it  was  over,  he 
preserved  such  a  remembrance  of  it,  that  his  nights  werai  filled  with  spec- 
tres, and  he  never  smiled  afterwards. 

His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1594,  lefl  the  throne 
to  a  prince,  who  degraded  royalty  so  low,  that  when  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary  to  save  the  principle  of  authority  attacked  in  Catholicism,  by  a 
final  effort,  the  royal  power  was  judged  unworthy  of  it  ;  they  had  recourse 
to  the  democracy. 

*  Brantôme.    Vie  des  damea  Hlastrea,  p.  63.        t  Ibid.  p.  87. 
t  Mémoires  de  l'Estat  de  France  sons  Charles  Neuvième,  t.  S.  p.  1 
^  Journal  de  l'Estoile,  1 1.  p.  109. 
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What  were  the  principal  circumsUnces»  Ihe  sensé,  the  character,  tbe 
bearing,  the  résulta  of  this  last  effort  of  tbe  principle  of  authority,  of  that 
sirange  strife  which  will  show  us  Catholicism  allied  to  popular  passions, 
and  which,  in  history,  is  ealled  the  Leaque?  This  cannot  be  clearly 
pointed  ont,  withoat  leaving  for  a  moment  the  world  of  facts  to  mount 
into  that  of  ideas. 

Individualism  appeared  in  France,  under  three  différent  aspects,  in 
the  sizteenth  century  ;  religion,  politics,  and  philosopby.  We  bave  fol« 
lowed  it  under  its  reli^ious  forro,  making  itself  accepted  by  an  armed 
Dobtiity,  seeking  to  gain  battles  and  take  towns  by  assault,  drawing  itself 
along  in  the  train  of  revolts,  pushing  on  to  murder  ;  a  material  propa» 
gaodism  only  raised  up  by  the  sword.  We  are  now  about  to  study  it, 
transformed  in  a  sensible  œanner,  separating  itself  from  warrîors,  to  go 
among  the  followers  of  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  peaceful  friends  of 
letters,  passing  from  religion  to  politics  and  philosophy,  from  the  midst 
of  camps  to  books. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INDIVIDUALISM  IN  POLITICB. 

PROTESTANT  PUBIICI8TS. 

EUbontion  by  theFrenchPnblicistaaDdtheProtestanU  oftbeSixteenth  Centarv,  oftbe 
doctrinet,  from  which  sprung  tbe  Burghcr  Revolation  ori789 — The  iocomplete  tide 
of  thèse  doctrines  is  iDdiyidaaIism  3  their  noble  side,  toleration — ^Appealof  LaBoëtias 
to  the  principle  of  fraternitj.  ^ 

After  the  wars  of  religion  and  the  Saint  Bartholomew,  the  religions 
idea  fonnd  itself  compromised  on  both  sides  by  such  excesses,  consoJi- 
dated  by  so  many  horrors,  that  minds,  by  an  irrésistible  movement  turned 
themselres  elsewhere.  A  party  was  formed,  composed  at  iîrst  of  some 
dîsGontented  and  mischief-making  lords,  but  to  which  its  name  alone, 
the  Party  ofthe  PoliticianSf  promised  high  destin  ies.  Men  were  tired 
of  the  abuses  efforce  ;  thought  claimed  a  right  to  be  présent  ;  and  what 
îs  renaarkable,  is,  that  in  the  numerons  writings  of  the  times,  most  of 
them  hatched  by  the  breath  of  Calvinism,  religions  affairs  occupy  but 
little  space,  whtlst  political  occupy  a  very  large  part. 

Bat  to  what  principle,  to  what  doctrine  do  the  politics  of  the  thinkers 
of  that  day,  tbat  of  conteniporary  books,  refer?    Let  us  examine. 

Let  ns  open  the  second  and  third  volumes  ofthe  Mémoires  de  V  Estât 
de  FVance^  in  which  are  collected  the  political  treatises,  bom  in  onr 
eoontry,  of  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  ;  see  on  what  maxims  our 
giance  falls. 

**  We  should  not  obey  the  magistrates  wfaen  they  command  irréligions 
or  ÎDÎqaitous  things,  and  by  iniquitous  we  mean  those  to  which  one 
eannot  snbmit,  without  Yiolatiog  bis  vocation,  be  it  public  or  pri- 
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tate.""^  ^The  shepherd  is  made  for  the  iSoek,  not  the  dock  for  the  sbép- 
herd/'t  "  When  does  the  protector  of  the  people  begin  to  become  their 
tjrant?  Ib  it  not  when  he  begins  to  do  that  which  happened,  it  is  said,  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Arcadia,  where  whoeoever  tasted  human  eotrails 
mixed  with  those  of  animais  became  of  neeessity  a  wolf  î":|:  Instead  of 
excommunicating  tyrannicides,  statues  should  be  erected  to  them  in  thé 
temples.^  *'What  is  the  best  brass  ont  of  which  to  make  a.  statue?*' 
asked  a  tyrant  of  Diogenes^  the  Cynic;  "  that,  he  replied,  which  was  used 
for  the  statues  of  Armodius  aiid  Aristogiton,"  etc. 

This  hatred  of  absolute  power  breaks  oùt  both  in  the  PranohGaïïia^ 
of  Hotman,  and  in  the  vindicia  contra  tyrannos  of  Hubert  Languet. 
"  Hâve  we  a  word  more  expressive  than  that  of  tyrant,  to  designate  those 
who  oppress  holy  libertyî^'H  "  ^^  ^^^  î^  ^^^^  ^  ^>"S*  "^  ^^^  i^  a  kingof 
himself,  no  one  can  reign  without  the  people,"^  etc.,  etc. 

Hère  then  are  absolute  power  questioned  and  the  right  of  résistance 
proclaimed.  But  shail  this  right  be  exercised  by  the  iirst  corner  at  his 
caprice  ?  Tbe^rotestant  publicists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  ail 
belong  to  the  same  school,  and  whose  works  we  might  think  written  by 
the  same  hand,  made  the  following  distinction  in  regard  to  this.  They 
admitted  that  those  only  could  inflict  justice  on  bad  princes  who  were 
commissioned  to  impose  a  rein  on  them,  if  it  was  under  an  already 
established  government  ;  but  if  it  was  under  an  usurped  rule,  then  any 
one  was  permitted  to  fall  upon  a  tyrant.**  They  went  still  further,  and 
laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  against  a  prince,  usurper  or  not,  the 
right  of  armed  résistance  belonged  to  every  private  individual,  having 
an  extroùrdinary  vocation  front  God,ff  an  exception  which  proved  the 
rule,  an  individual  having  no  other  judge  of  his  vocation  but  himself. 

But  apart  from  this  theory  of  rights,  there  is  nothing  which  treats  upon 

the  theery  of  duties  ;  no  trace  of  idées  of  association  ;  not  an  appeal 

to  a  sentiment  of  human  fraternity  ;  not  a  truly  démocratie  aspiration. 

The  Protestant  publicists  of  the  sixteenth  century  do  noi  speak  of  the 

people,  but  in  tones  of  distrust  or  contempt.     This  one  calls  them  a 

wild  beast,  beUuam  ;  that  one  congratulâtes  England  on  having  taken 

/      précautions  against  popular  interférence  in  public  affaira,  the  part  of  the 

/        multitude  being  nihil  sapere  4|  a  third  exclaims,  **  We  must  consider 

that  the  multitude,  if  it  présumes  it  should  control  the  sovereign  when 

it  pleases,  will  never  content  itself  with  roodest  requests,  but  will  use 

' ..     that  insolence  peculiar  to  ignorant  persons."^^^ 

*  Du  droit  des  Magistrats  sur  leurs  Sujets,  t.  2.  p.  383,  384.    Des  Mémoires  de  l'Es- 
Ut  de  France,  1573.  t  Ibid.  p.  487. 

X  Apothegmes  et  discours  notables  recueillis  de  divers  auteurs  contre  la  tyrannie  et  les 
tyrans,  t.  2.  p.  522.    Des  Mémoires  de  l'Ëstat  de  France.  $  Ibid.  625. 

Il  <<  Quanquam  quid  eos  tyrannos  appellemus,  ac  non  etiam  atrooiore  vocabulo 
ntamur  7"    Franc.  Hotomani  Franco-Gallia.    £x  officina  Johannis  Bertulpbi,  1676. 

T  «  Quum  nemo  rex  nascatur,  nemo  per  se  rex  esse,  nemo  absque  populo  regnare 
poBsit."    Vindicis  contra  tyrannos,  p.  112.    Edit.  of  1660. 

**  Du  droit  des  Magistrata  sur  leurs  Sujets,  t.  2.  pp.  491,  492,  496,  of  the  Memoirea 
de  l'Estat  de  France.    Vindicis  contra  tyrannos,  p.  295. 

tt  Du  droit  des  Magistrats  sur  leurs  Sujets,  t.  2.  p.  494. 

\X  Hotomani  juris  consulti  Franco-Gallia,  p.  122.  Y^^ 

"^^  i^  Discours  politiques  des  diverses  puissances  établies  de  Dieu  au  monde,  du  goçveme^ 

ment  légitime  d' icelles  et  du  devoir  de  ceux  qui  y  sont  ossuejttis,  t.  3.  p.  203^  des 
femoires  de  PEstat  de  France. 
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The  sovereigD  people  are,  t^  thèse  writers,  absorbed  entirely  in  a 
pn?ile||^  minority,  wbich  Hub^  Lambert  calls  the  ordinary  chambers, 
caméra  ordinariœ,  and  wbich  the  others  designate  bj  the  naroe  of  the 
Estâtes,  Wben  in  the  FranahGàlliay  Hotroan  recalls  with  so  mach 
complacencyi  that  our  ancient  kings  were  chosen  by  the  people,  that  they 
raised  tbem  on  a  buckler  and  carried  tbem  thus  three  times  around  the 
assembly  ;*  when,  with  sueh  a  lively  solicitude,  he  seeks  in  our  annale 
the  proof  of  the  right  we  had  to  dépose  bad  princes  ;  wben  he  représenta 
Chiideric  driven  from  bis  kingdom  for  having  plunged  into  debauchery 
aod  ravisbed  and  dishonored  the  daughters  of  hissubjects  ;t  when  he  fînally 
exdaiois,  '<  If  an  unlimited  power  were  led  to  kings,  they  would  soon 
treat  not  only  their  subjects,  bat  also  their  near  relatives  as  slaves  and 
flocks;"!  do  not  think  that  Hotroan  intended  to  deduce  from  this  the 
legitimacy  of  universal  suffrage  ;  certainly  not,  what  he  wanted  was  the 
•overeigDty  of  the  estâtes.  "  The  estâtes  are  above  kings,"  says  the  ati- 
thor  of  the  treatise  entitled,  **  Du  droit  des  Magistrats  sur  kurs  Sujets,^ 
and  he  adds,  "  When  tyranny  prevents  the  meeting  of  the  estâtes,  the 
heallhiest  part  may,  without  waiting  for  a  gênerai  meeting,  bring  the 
other  to  reason.")) 

The  aovereignty  of  the  estâtes  once  recognized,  the  Protestant  publi-  *\ 
eîsta  of  the  sixteenth  century  agrée  in  preferring  a  monarchy.  In  the  i 
Dialogue  ofArcho  and  PoUteuSy  Archo  asking  wbich  is  of  ail  govern-  \ 
ments  the  mo^t  désirable,  Poiitens  replies,  *<  There  is  none  so  praise-  [ 
wortfay  as  a  monarchy,"^  Archo  porsues  the  subject  and  desires  to  l 
know  «hich  is  best,  an  élective  or  an  hereditary  empire.  Politeus  pro-  i 
noonces  in  favor  of  hereditary  monarchies,  reserving  the  right  to  the 
estâtes  of  changing  the  dynasty,  in  order  that  <' when  the  king  déclines 
from  the  daty  of  bis  office,  the  people  may  then  let  him  know,  that 
there  is  a  différence  between  the  possession  of  a  domain  and  a  post  and 
office  of  governraent."  Follow  the  chain  of  thèse  ideas  through  modem 
history  and  yoa  will  arrive  at  1588  and  at  1830. 

A  monarchy  then,  bat  a  temperate,  représentative  monarchy,  sobmis- 
iive  to  the  contre]  of  the  chambers  and  springing  out  of  their  aovereignty 
is  the  political  idea  of  the  thinkers,  who,  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
centary,  took  up  their  pens  ander  the  doable  influence  of  the  Saint 
Barlholomew  andof  Prostestanism.  Princes  should  be  what  Poraponius 
LoBtos  said,  "  the  prince  is  a  speaking  law  and  the  law  a  mute  prince/'ff 
— ''  a  svay  iwwpoaod  ^  foyaiky  is  t»  be  pratsed  -as^  the  best  and  most 
flofficient — qjuLany  4>UMr  kind  of  civil  administration  is  unfortunateand 
nselem  lor  the  conotitution  of  s  politrcal  state.''|j: 

Thus  we  bave  résistance  to  authority  by  virtue  of  the  idea  oî  right, 

*  ''Qui  popali  «affragiis  délectas  ftierat,  hanc  scato  impositum  rab levebant,  hamerit 
^ve.**    Hotomaoi  Franco-Gallia,  p.  76. 

t  "  Childericu*—-€epit  filial  eorum  slaproaqae  detrahere."    Ibid.  p.  77. 

I  «  Non  Dodo  cives  soos,  sed  etiam  consangaineos  quo  vel  roanicipia  vel  pecodes 
haberevt."    HotomaniFraoeo-GalHa,  p.  121. 

$  Mémoires  de  l'EsUt  de  Fraoce,  t.  3.  p.  511.  Il  Ibid.  p.  613. 

T  Dialogue  ofArcho  and  Politeas,  p.  70.  tt  Ibid.  p.  80.     ^^  j 

tt  Diicoonet  poKliqaes  des  diverses  pnissancet,  etc.,  p.  S36.  itized  by  v^OOQlC 
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Dot  of  duty;.  «  hntieû  fôr  aBsolutè  power,  but  also  an  entire  séparation 
from  the  people  ;  an  effort  towards  the  establishment  of  a  régime  with 
guarantees  ;  privilèges  in  favor  of  the  healthif  part  of  the  nation  ;  dévo- 
tion to  monarchy,  regarded  however  as  an  instrument  and  no  longer  as  a 
principle — thèse  show  us,  ia  ita  good  and  evil^  individnalism  passing 
from  religion  to  politics.  It  is  aTready  a  progress,  a  notable  progress  ; 
but  how  great  yet  is  the  distançç  to  be  travelled  before  reaching  the 
triumph.of  truth,  of  justice. 

We  can  now  see  from  what  period  the  invasion  of  constitutions}  doc- 
trines dates  in  France.  Singular  thing,  since  1574  the  precursors  of 
the  Montesquieus  and  the  Benjamin  Constants  bave  had  their  eyes  fixed 
on  England,  and  bave  dragged  themselves  with  servile  complacency  in 
their  train.  Hotman  cites  the  English  constitution  with  admiration.  The 
author  of  Du  droit  des  Magistrats  sur  leurs  Sujets,  proclaims  the  kingr 
dom  of  England  "  to  be  the  most  fortunate  in  the  world/'  and  it  is  upon 
this  good  fortune  of  the  English  that  he  relies  in  order  to  vaunt  the  ben- 
efits  of  "  moderate  royal  power."  There  was  not  yet  that  anxious  love 
of  order,  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  modem  burgherism,  among 
the  Protestant  publicists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  as  not  to  miz  itself 
up  with  malédictions  against  tyrants.  *'Archo:  Do  you  not  think  that 
changes  in  a  state  are  to  be  much  feared  ?  Pouteus  :  They  are  ;  for 
such  a  machine  is  not  moved  but  with  much  danger  and  hazard*"* 

Doubtless  the  ideas  which  we  bave  hère  presented  had  not  waited  for 
the  sixteenth  century  to  make  their  appearance  in  France.  But  scat- 
tered  through  books  little  known,  they  had  never  borne  testimony  but  to 
the  initiative  of  some  isolated  writers,  when  Protestanism  came  to  give 
them  life  and  power.  It  was  not  in  fact  until  the  last  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  that  they  took  a  for  m,  united  in  a  System,  pretended  to 
empire,  and  in  a  word  became  the  programme  of  a  party. 

The  time  was  corne  for  the  principle  of  authority  to  be  disturbed,  to 
défend  itself.  Jean  Bodin  descended  into  the  arena,  and  in  1577,  the 
six  books  of  the  Republic  appeared.  Let  none  be  deceived  by  this  word 
Republic.  Bodin  soon  defines  it,  "  The  right  of  government  of  roany 
households  and  of  that  which  is  comnion  to  them,  with  the  sovereign 
power.^t  According  to  him  the  sovereign  power,  whose  essential  char- 
acteristics  are,  that  it  is  perpétuai  and  absolute,  cannot  be^  better  placed 
than  in  the  hands  of  one  individual.  The  theory  of  despotism  never 
displayed  itself  with  so  much  insolence,  as  in  the  Republic  of  Bodin. 
Not  only  did  he  make  the  monarch  the  absolute  master  of  bis  people, 
but  he  maintained  that  a  sovereign  prince  could  not  place,  of  himself 
and  beforehand,  a  rein  upon  bis  power.  "  Thus  we  see  at  the  end  of 
edicts  and  ordinances  thèse  words,  *for  such  is  our  pleasure*  in  order 
to  inform  us  that  the  laws  of  the  sovereign  prince,  though  they  might 
bave  been  founded  on  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  depended  neverthe- 
less  on  bis  pure  and  free  will."( 

This  book  of  Bodin's  is  usually  regarded  as  a  dogmatical  treatise  ;  it 

*  Dialogue  d'Archo  et  Politeas,  p.  97.  j--^  j 

t  Les  aix  lirrea  de  la  Republique  de  Jean  Bodio,  lir.  1.  chap.  K^iÛOQiC 
t  Ibid.liv.  1.  chap.  8.  p.  92.  ^ 
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ts  rather  the  work  of  a  polemic,  and  in  certain  passages  of  a  TÎolent 
polemic.  He  pursaes  his  design  by  opposing  strongly  those  '*  who 
hâve  written  on  the  duties  of  magistrales  and  other  snch  books."* 
Bodin  cannot  anderstand  how  any  one  bas  dared  to  place  the  estâtes 
aboTe  the  king;  *^  a  thing  which  might  lead  true  sùbjects  to  revoit,  from 
the  obédience  which  they  owe  their  sovereign  prince."f  The  example 
of  England  embarrasses  and  troubles  him,  and  he  dénies  what  the  Pro- 
testant publicists  affirm  about  it.  He  assures  his  readers  that  he  bas  it 
from  M.  Dail,  the  embassador  of  England,  that  among  our  neighbors 
acroas  the  channel  **  the  king  receives  or  refuses  the  law  as  seems  good 
to  him,  and  doea  not  allow  it  to  become  an  ordinance  but  at  his  plea- 
sare,"  and  this  which  M.  Dail  bas  told  him  is  enough.  Hotman  had 
cited  enthttsiastically  thèse  words  of  the  justiciary  of  Arragon  to  the 
king  when  he  was  chosen,  "  We  who  are  of  more  avail  than  you,  and 
of  more  power  than  you,  we  create  you  king."|  Bodin  only  sees  in 
tbîs  a  formai ity,  from  whence  no  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  against  the 
bereditary  right  of  the  Arragonese  princes  to  the  crown,§ — a  right,  the 
reality  of  which  he  goes  on  to  prove  historically.  Aristotle  had  said, 
and  the  Protestant  publicists  had  repeated,  that  a  king  became  a  tyrant 
as  8oon  as  he  commanded  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  pepple. 
Bodin  déclares  such  an  assertion  destitute  of  foundation,  and  **  even 
pemicioQs,"  for  by  this  "  the  king  would  be  only  a  mère  magistrale." || 

Like  the  protestant  publicists,  Bodin  advocates  a  monarchy  ;  but  he 
wisbes  the  soverignty  to  be  absolute,  free  from  every  aristocratie  and 
popalar  mixture.  What  folly  to  imagine  that  one  can  "  frame  a  republic 
made  ap  of  three  orders/'tf  Society  must  then  be  exposed  to  the  shock  of 
a  thousandcontradtctory  laws,  some  tending  to  sustain  the  monarchy,  others 
marked  with  the  impress  of  popular  passions.  In  such  a  struggle,  what 
woad  ^ecome  of  the  sovereignty  ?  Whence  would  be  drawn  the  govern- 
ing  force,  which  the  principleof  unity  would  no  longer  furnish?  Of  the 
three  éléments  placed  in  collision,  would  it  not  end  in  one  succeed- 
ing,  and  in  succeeding  at  the  risk,  by  the  means,  fn  the  disorder  of  a 
revolation  1  Hère  Bodin  presses  his  adversaries  with  rare  vigor  ;  he  bas 
Iband  their  vulnérable  point,  and  ail  this  part  of  his  book  is  written  with 
the  superiority  and  éloquence  of  good  sensé.  But  drawn  on  by  the  con- 
ception which  weighs  upon  him,  he  is  hot  long  in  falling  from  this 
height,  and  we  must  smile,  when  replying  to  those  who  in  France  salute 
the  image  of  aristocracy  in  the  parliament,  the  democracy  in  the  States- 
General,  and  the  monarchy  in  the  king,  he  thinks  to  crush  them  by  this 
single  phrase,  "  it  is  a  crime  of  lèse  majesty  to  make  sùbjects  the  com- 
panions  of  a  sovereign  prince."** 

That  Bodin  should  bave  turned  aâde  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
odions  idéal  of  Machiavel  ;  that  he  also  should  bave  exclaimed,  anathema 
on  tyrants^  that  aAer  having  surrendered  to  a  single  person  a  devouring 
sovereignty,  he  should  hâve  admitted  as  restrictions  on  this  sovereignty 
the  respect  of  plighted  faith,  and  the  sobmission  due  to  the  laws  of  God 

*  Bodin,  lir.  1.  chap.  8.  p.  96.         t  Ibid.  X  Hotomani  Franco-Gallia,  p.  1^. 

%  Bodin,  liv.  1.  chap.  8.  p.  90.         Il  Ibid.  liv.  2.  cbap.  3.4>.  196.  ^ 

t  n»id.  lif.  2.  chap.  1.  p.  186.         ••  Ibid.  p.  183.         tt  Ibid.  Uv.  2.  chap.  6. 
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and  nature/  what  matters  ail  this,  if  the  édifice  reared  by  him  on 
morals,  is  to  be  cas!  down  by  him  in  politics  ;  if  he  covers  up  in  the 
sovereign  prince  with  systematic  impunity  this  violation  of  the  natural 
and  divine  laws  which  he  condemns  ?  now,  what  is  his  opinion  on  this 
point?  If  any  one  of  his  own  authority  makes  himself  a  sovereign 
prince,  he  is  an  usurper,  a  tyrant  ;  that  he  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
due  course  of  justice  or  by  violence,  even  to  death,  this  Bodin  does  not 
contradict  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  prince  already  established,  legitimate, 
he  says,  *'in  this  case  it  does  not  pertain  to  one  private  subject,  nor  to 
ail  combined,  to  attack  the  honor  nor  the  life  of  the  nonarch,  either  by 
violence  or  due  course  of  justice,  though  he  should  hâve  committed  ail 
the  crimes,  impieties,  and  cruelties  that  may  be  enumerated."t 

Thus  did  the  principle  of  individualism  and  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity encounter  each  other  in  the  domain  of  thought  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

By  vfhom  was  the  principle  of  fraternity  represented,  defended?  by 
Stephen  de  la  Boëtius, 

It  is  wrong  to  range  Boêtius  among  the  protestant  publicists  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  By  the  style  aloue  it  is  easy  to  discover  wherein, 
le  discourse  de  la  servitude  volontaire,  (the  discourse  on  voluntary  ser- 
vitude,) disengages  itseif  from  so  roany  treatises  whose  érudition  is 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  where  the  Bible  is  met,  felt,  and 
breathed  at  every  page.  It  appeared,  however,  priuted  in  the  Mémoires 
de  VEtat  de  France,  and  the  first  édition  vi^as  even  published  at  the  end 
of  the  FrancO'GaUia.  Why  ?  Because  between  la  Boëtius  and  the  pro- 
testant authors  of  the  day  there  was  this  in  common,  that  they  were 
endeavoring  to  sap  the  basis  of  absolute  power.  But  what  a  différence 
in  ail  that  concerned  the  point  of  departure,  the  end  to  be  attained,  the 
sentiments,  the  doctrines.  If  Boëtius  had  only  reproached  the  pe<^le  for 
their  disposition  "  to  enslave  themselves,  to  eut  each  other's  throats,":^ 
for  suffering  "  extortions,  lecheries,  cruelties,  not  from  an  arroy,  not 
from  a  barbarous  camp,  but  from  a  single  man  ;  not  from  a  Hercules  or 
a  Samson,  but  from  an  individual  who  was  frequently  the  most  cowardly 
and  féminine  in  the  nation.  If,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  tyrant 
in  action,  he  had  only  exclaimed  to  the  victims,  <'  whence  bas  he  so 
many  eyes,  how  is  he  such  a  spy  upon  you,  if  you  do  not  give  them  to 
him  ?  How  bas  he  so  many  hands  to  strike  you,  if  he  does  not  use  your 
ownî^  Yes,  even  then  the  name  of  Boëtius  would  merit  a  glorious 
place  m  the  memory,  in  the  gratitude  of  men  ;  and  it  should  be  nonored 
as  equal  with  the  best,  for  having  avenged  human  dignity  in  language 
which  imparts  the  movement  of  Caius  Gracchus  to  the  force  of  Tacitus. 
But  Boëtius  bas  acquired  immortality  by  other  titles  until  now  too 
much  despised.  The  page  of  his  discourse  least  cited  and  the  most 
worthy  of  being  so,  is  the  following. 

"  If  there  is  any  thing  clear  and  apparent  in  nature  and  about  which 

*  Bodin,  lir.  1.  chap.  8.  p.  92.    t  Ibid.  liv.  S.  chap.  6.  p.  210. 

X  Discours  de  la  Servitade  Volontaire,  t.  2.  p.  109,  des  Mémoires  de  l*Eut  de  France. 

^  Ibid.  t.  a.  p.  118.      .  ^ 
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we  are  not  permitted  to  be  bllnd,  it  iB,  that  Nature,  the  ininister  of  God 
and  the  governess  of  men,  has  made  us  ail  of  tbe  same  form  and  as  it 
were  in  the  same  mould,  so  that  we  should  ail  recognize  each  other  as 
conipanions,  or  rather  as  brethren.  And  if  dividing  the  présents  it  bas 
made  us,  it  bas  given  advantages  of  body  or  mind  to  some  over  others,  it 
bas  not,  bowever,  placed  us  in  tbis  world  as  in  an  enclosed  camp,  and  has 
not  sent  the  strongest  and  best  informed  into  it  as  armed  brigands  into 
a  forest  to  swallow  up  tbe  weak.  But  we  should  rather  believe  that  by 
thus  giving  to  some  greater  parts  and  to  others  smaller,  it  wished  to  give 
a  place  for  fratemal  affection,  some  having  power  to  give  assistance, 
others  having  need  of  receiving  it,  We  cannot  doubt  that  are  alliée, 
since  we  are  ail  companions;  and  it  cannot  enter  the  brains  of  any  one, 
that  nature  bas  placed  any  one  in  servitude,  having  placed  us  ail  in 
companionsbip."* 

Who,  reading  such  Unes,  and  on  tbinking  at  what  period  tbey  were 
written,  would  not  feel  penetrated  with  admiration  and  touched  to 
the  bottom  of  bis  beart  ?  Thus  tbis  doctrine  of  Christ  which  submits 
the  power  of  some  to  the  wants  of  others,  which  draws  the  greatest  apti- 
tudes from  the  greatest  duties  and  not  from  the  greatest  rights;  this 
doctrine,  which  seeks  in  fraternity  alone  the  proof,  condition,  foundation 
of  liberty,  and  which  proclaims  us  firee  because  we  are  companions  ;  this 
doctrine,  so  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  so  elevated,  which,  even  now, 
aller  so  many  intellectual  efforts  and  révolutions,  is  still  banished  among 
tbe  rêveries  of  good  men,  Boêtius  professed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
with  ail  the  authority  of  virtue  and  genius.  But  the  hour  had  not  yet 
corne  ;  there  could  only  then  be  serions  contesta  between  individualism 
and  authority.  ) 

We  are  about  to  asslst  at  this  combat  in  the  région  of  ideas  ;  before  1 
sbowing  how  it  was  continued  in  that  of  facts,  let  us  tell  how  the  cause  j 
of  individualism  was  served  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  philosophy.  We  \ 
sball  bave  then  described,  under  its  triple  aspect,  the  invasion  of  the  new  / 
principle,  to  which  French  society  was  defînitely  to  belong,  aller  a  lapse 
of  two  centuries. 

*  Difcoun  de  la  Servitude  Volonture,  t.  3.  p.  131, 132,  des  Memoirea  de  l'Etat 
deFnace. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INDITIDVALISH  IN  PHILOSOPHT. 


MONTAIGNE. 

MontaigBe  wishes  every  one  to  live  for  bimself^He  endeavors  to  eatablisfa  the  impos- 
Bibilitj  of  ail  social  rôle — He  studios  to  proye  that  the  commerce  of  men  is  but  a 
frightrul  and  eternal  war— Ue  shows  the  folly  of  ail  social  institutions — He  maintains 
that  man  is  no  more  made  for  social  life  than  animais  are — ^The  Epopée  of  individuali«m. 

La  Boëtius  and  Montaigne  were  friends,  and  so  intimate  that  their 
friendship  bas  remained  celebrated  ;  is  it  not  strange  ?  For  what  was 
Montaigne?  The  apostle  of  indulgent  egotisro.  Self-study — self-know- 
ledge,  self-contemplation,  self-roastery,  self-safficiency  ;  this  according  to 
Montaigne  is  suprême  wisdom,  the  end  of  human  life.  And  unfortu- 
nately  he  wrote  a  book  in  proof  of  it,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  human 
mind. 

Do  not  tell  him  that  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves,  but  for  others;  *'  a 
fine  phrase,  he  replies,  in  which  ambition  and  avarice  hide  themseJves."''^ 
To  act  for  another,  what  folly!  Whilst  furious  and  intrepid  you  mount 
the  breach,  encountering  hostile  fires,  running  on  death,  in  what  do  you 
think  he  is  engaged,  for  whom  you  are  going  to  die?  Énjoyinglife  and 
love.  You  leave  a  study  after  midnight,  pale,  covered  with  dust,  broken 
down  with  fatigue  ;  what  bave  you  gone  there  to  do  ?  To  learn  to  be 
happy  and  wise  ?  By  no  means  ;  but  that  posterity  may  know  the  true 
orthography  of  a  Latin  word,  or  the  measure  of  a  verse  of  Plautûs;  un- 
happy  man  !  Why  not  rather  withdraw  within  yourself,  in  order  to  belong 
to  yourself?  Leave  the  future  which  does  not  concern  you  ;  loose  your- 
self from  the  Society  to  which  you  bave  nothing  to  bring  ;  shun  every  thing 
that  removes  you  from  yourself;  live  for  yourself;  that  is  alone  to  live. 
Thus  speaks  Mont  ligne;  and  in  order  that  in  the  solitude  into  which  he 
calls  him,  man  may  not  bave  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  himself  for 
sources  of  bappiness,  he  counsels  him  to  ily  the  slavery  of  deep  affections 
and  of  domestic  cares,  <<  for  the  government  of  a  family  is  no  less  a  tor- 
ment,  than  that  of  a  whole  state."  He  does  notinterdict  wise  men  from 
having  a  wife  and  children,  provided,  '*  they  do  not  so  attach  themselves 
to  them,  that  their  time  is  dépendent  on  them  "  Listen  to  him.  *'  We 
should  hâve  a  rear-ehop,  ail  our  own,  ail  free — in  it  we  should  pursue 
our  ordinary  life,  of  ourselves  with  ourselves,  and  so  privately  that  no 
conversation  or  communication  about  external  affairs  should  be  permit- 
ted  in  it;  we  should  discourse  and  laugh  there  as  if  without'a  wife, 
children,  property,  followers  and  servants,  so  that  when  the  occasion  of 
their  loss  shall  come,  it  will  not  be  a  novelty  for  us  Hr  Jinde^go  it."t 

*  Eiiaia  de  MonUigne,  liv.  1.  chap.  88.  p.  136,  edit.  1740.       t  Ibid.  p.  138. 
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This  18  not  however  enough  ;  once  in  isolation,  we  should  not  permit 
oarselYes  to  be  pursued  there,  ifwe  believe  in  Montaigne,  by  the  images 
or  romoTs  of  the  world,  and  we  should  do  as  the  animais  who  efface 
tbeir  tracks  at  the  entrance  of  their  den. 

Is  there  an  invariable  and  sure  rule  for  the  establishment  of  social  in- 
tercourse?  Montaigne  seeks  for  it,  but  dœs  not  find  it.  That  whieh  is 
the  safety  of  one  people»  causes  the  ruin  of  another.  Zeno  buys  his  fellow 
citizens,  by  offering  them  as  a  holocaust  to  the  anger  of  the  conqueror  ;  the 
host  of  Sylla,  which  does  the  same,  dérives  from  it  no  advantage  for  them- 
selves  nor  anybody.  Interrogate  now,  the  past  of  human  sociêties,  pry 
into  their  future  ;  Montaigne  by  a  phrase  foils  your  researches  and  renders 
hopeless  your  beliefs,  "  the  same  end  is  reached  by  différent  means."* 
What  part  are  we  then  to  take?  What  route  to  choose  in  the  labyrinth 
of  history  î    Upon  what  to  rely  in  the  art  of  governing  men  ? 

But  if  instead  of  considering  the  rule  of  social  connections^  you  study 
their  nature,  you  must  still*  fly  into  retreat  The  commerce  of  man  is 
but  a  war,  an  incessant  war,  a  war  to  the  knife.  The  shop-keeper  only 
gains  bj  the  foolish  extravagances  of  youth,  and  the  architect  but  by  the 
&11  of  honses.  Hère  is  a  physician  who  will  live  by  your  death,  and  a 
priest  for  whose  repast  your  interment  will  pay.  "  The  profit  of  one  is 
the  damage  of  the  other/'t  Oh  !  Montaigne,  Montaigne,  hâve  you  not 
taken  accident,  chance,  for  law?  Why  did  you  not  consult  on  this 
chapter  your  noble  friend,  Stephen  de  la  Boëtius?  He  would  doubtless 
bave  pointed  out  to  you,  that  that  which  appears  to  you  to  be  the  natural 
and  Decessary  existence  of  sociêties,  is  but  their  laborious  infancy.  An- 
tagonisro  of  interests  is  the  vice,  the  misfortune  of  imperfect  sociêties. 
But  a  day  will  corne  when  each  one  being  no  longer  but  a  public  and 
free  agent  of  a  vast  association  founded  on  the  harmony  of  efforts  and 
the  agreement  of  desires,  the  rémunération  of  the  advocate  will  cease  to 
dépend  on  the  number  of  his  suits,  and  that  of  the  physician  on  the  quan» 
titj  of  aickness. 

Montaigne  goes  on,  passing  in  review  the  customs  of  différent  people, 
and  triumphs  in  ail  the  imbecility,  barbarism  and  dissoluteness  that  he 
aees.  Hère,  the  subjects  speak  to  their  king  only  by  proxy,  and  when 
the  master  expectorâtes,  the  best  loved  of  his  wives  holds  out  her  hand  ; 
there  they  feed  on  quivering  flesb,  they  slay  their  parente  when  they 
become  old,  and  the  son  makes  his  own  body  the  grave  of  the  paternai 
corpse.  Go  where  you  will,  North,  South,  East  or  West,  Montaigne 
wtJI  show  you  morality  changing  ite  mask  upon  the  road,  at  almost  every 
frontier,  and  social  conventions  concealing  everywhere,  from  the  eyes  of 
the  deceivedjpeople,  the  yoke  which  dégrades  or  oppresses  them.  Savages 
corne  to  France  and  are  asked  what  they  find  remarkable  there,  and 
they  reply  that  two  things  astonisb  them  ,*  the  first,  that  strong  men  with 
beards  consent  to  obey  a  child,  and  second,  that  men  plunge  with  impu* 
oity  into  ail  kinds  of  excesses  by  the  side  of  their  fellows  who  are  dying 
of  huDger,  and  Montaigne  exclaims,  "That  is  notbad,  but  what  matters 
it,  thej  do  not  wear  high  shoes."|    Bitter  dart,  which  thephilosonher 

•  EMâ»  de  Montaigne,  îiv.  1.  chtp.  1.  DigitizedbyCnOO^lC 

t  Ibid.  lir.  1.  ehap.  21.  t  Ibid.  IW.  1.  chap.  30.  p.  123. 
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lances,  in  passing,  at  tbe  civilization  whose  wisdom  is  vannled.  Tet,  if 
to  change  were  a  remedy,  if  the  sick  man  by  turning  on  his  çoucb,  coald 
allevtate  his  sickness;  but  Montaigne  dénies  it.  When  tbe  social  law  is 
bad,  we  sufier  by  submitting  to  it,  we  sofler  more  by  destroying  it. 
*'Tho8ewho  disturb  a  state  are  absorbed  in  its  ruin.  The  advantage 
of  the  trouble  never  falls  to  him  who  bas  caused  it  ;  be  beats  and  disturbs 
the  water  for  other  fishermen."*  What  is  to  be  done  then  î  Montaigne 
tells  you  what  to  do.  "  Cut  loosefram  society,  you  and  a  companion  are 
enough  for  each  other,  or  you  for  yourself."t  Efface  the  tracks  at  the 
entrance  of  jour  den. 

Thèse  are  not  the  mère  words  of  a  philosopher  to  a  philosopher.  Mon- 
taigne addresses  himself  to  ail,  and  it  is  upon  the  very  idea  of  society 
that  the  attack  is  made.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  that  man  is  not 
made  for  the  social  state  ;  that  he  possesses  from  his  birtb  the  means  of 
self-sufficiency  ;  that  if  it  is  given  to  him  to  add  aoquired  faculties  to  his 
natural  ones,  he  has  it  in  common  with  many  animais  ;  and  that  fînally, 
the  empire  into  which  he  should  pass,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  créa» 
tion,  is  the«mpire  of  nature;  Montaigne  is  ready,  and  his  condition  will 
not  leave  an  argument  without  a  reply.  To  prove  that  the  skin  of  man 
can  bear  exposure  to  the  air,  he  will  cite  the  example  of  the  Irish,  half 
naked  under  a  cold  sky,  and  that  of  our  ancestors  who  went  with  their 
Btomachs  uncovered,  and  that  "  of  our  ladies,  who,  sofl  and  délicate  as 
they  are,  frequently  go  uncovered  to  the  navel."|  He  will  compare  tbe 
warrior  clothed  in  armor  with  the  ichneumon  going  to  fight  the  croco* 
dile  under  a  cuirass  of  kneaded  clay.  We  hâve  language  to  communi- 
cate  with  our  fellows.  A  fine  reason.  Do  not  animais  know  how  to  use 
their  voice  in  complaining,  rejoicing,  calling  to  each  other  for  aid,  and 
loring?  Do  not  the  animais  who  serve  us  understand  the  différent 
shades  of  our  commanda?  Like  the  language  of  people  differing  in  dif- 
férent countries,  does  not  the  cry  of  the  partridge  vary  according  to  the 
situation  of  places?  No,  no;  man  is  not  an  exception  in  an  immensity, 
which  envelops,  swallows  up  and  carries  him  along;  he  is  neither  above 
nor  below  the  rest  ;  and  it  is  in  vain,  that  in  order  to  oppose  the  sove- 
reignty  of  the  social  state  to  that  of  nature,  he  should  départ  from  his 
pre-eminence.  His  pre-eminence  !  *'  Wrens  suffîce  te  vacate  the  dicta- 
torship  of  Sylla  ;  and  the  heart  and  life  of  a  great  emperor  are  but  a 
breakfast  for  a  small  worm." 

Pascal,  aflerwards,  Pascal  himself,  could  only  equal  the  magnificence 
of  such  language  by  copying  it  Behold  Montaigne  arrived  at  the  sub- 
lime, so  profound  is  his  indignation  against  the  pride  of  man  in  a  state 
of  Society  ;  so  animated  is  he  to  wrest  the  crown  from  this  pretended 
king  of  création,  a  rebel  against  nature! 

Man  has  a  privilège,  however,  that  of  reason  ;  and  Montaigne  is  lost  if 
he  admits  it.  Thus  nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  transports  to 
which  the  philosopher  of  individualism  hère  abandons  himself.  He  is 
not  content  with  writing  in  an  incomparable  style,  and  with  a  science  that 

•  EsMis  de  Montaigne,  liv.  1.  chap.  22.  p.  ^I.by  CjOOQIC 
t  Ibid.  liv.  1.  chap.  38.  p.  142. 
X  Ibid.  liv.  2  .  chap.  12.  p.  246. 
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•BtonbbeSy  an  épopée  of  intelligent  animalfl  ;  attacking  human  reason  in 
the  front,  which  be  most  beat  down,  if  he  wishes  to  go  furtber,  he 
redonbles  bis  éloquence,  vigor  and  inveetivea.  Let  os  aee  1  Let  reaaon 
homble  itaelf  or  oflfer  ita  proofr.  Wbat  doea  it  know  of  Ihe  principle  of 
things,  of  tbeir  sapreme  concaténation,  of  their  end,  of  God,  of  destinj,  of 
the  meaaureof  the  worlds,  of  tbe  life  of  the  bodiea  in  which  it  dwella  and  of 
the  mystery  of  their  motions  ?  What  does  it  know  of  its  own  eaaence, 
of  tbe  extent  and  boands  of  its  own  power  ?  Anoong  philosophera,  sodle 
hâve  exclaimed,  we  possess  the  truth  ;  charlatans  whoretained  the  amased 
crowd  around  their  goblets  ;  ^others  hâve  declared  the  discovery  of  troth 
impossible  ;  from  whence  reached  thero,  in  the  apparent  modesty  of  this 
arowal,  so  much  insolence  and  pride?  Others  again,  hâve  declared  man 
incapable  of  affirming,  even  to  bis  own  ignorance,  and  bave  conderoned 
him  to  tbe  agonies  and  dishonor  of  an  endless  doubt  ;  and  thèse  last  bave 
been  reduced  to  giving  the  lie  to  their  reasoning,  in  each  of  their  own 
acta.  Is  wine  in  the  month  of  a  sick  man,  the  same  as  in  that  of  a  well 
man  ?  Oar  perceptions  then  modify  in  a  thouaand  manners,  in  regard 
to  car  jadgment,  the  form  and  the  essence  of  things  ;  in  wbat  is  certainty 
to  be  placed  ?  It  matters  little  ;  take  no  other  jndge  of  reaaon  than 
itself  ;  the  inconstancy  of  bis  choices,  in  the  same  man,  tbe  instubility  of 
bis  décidions,  are  enough  to  demonstrate  its  nothingness.  That  whicb 
my  conviction  embracea  to-day,  that  which  it  maintains,  perhaps  vio- 
lently,  I  shall  to-morrow  perhaps  déclare  to  be  false.  '^  Is  it  not  folly  to 
allow  myself  to  be  so  often  decoyed  by  a  guide  ?"*  But  no  ;  deceived 
anceasingly,  we  continually  aspire  to  be  so  stilL  Tbe  last  belief  is 
always  good,  infallible  ;  and  until  rejected  among  deceiving  errors,  we 
wiil  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  it,  property,  honor,  life,  sal- 
▼ation — a  singular  power,  besides,  which  does  not  resist  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  which  the  least  drink  misleadsor  transforms.  Think  on  what 
la  aeen  în  the  chicanery  of  our  palaces.  A  judge  '*  who  brings  from  bis 
hoase  il!  humor  arising  from  the  goût,  or  jealousy,  or  robbery  by  a  ser- 
vant, having  bis  whole  soûl  tinged  and  steeped  in  anger,  we  cannot 
doabt  will  bave  bis  jndgment  altered  thereby."t 

In  thns  lowering  reason,  Montaigne  does  not  strike  at  random.  His 
end  is  précise,  it  is  manifest.  He  desires  to  break  every  thing  which 
can  tie  men  in  too  close  bonds.  Thus  with  what  force  does  be  elevate 
bimself  against  glory,  against  its  pursuers,  against  Cicero,  who  was  puérile 
enough  to  love  it  to  madness.  And  what  is  his  contempt  for  those,  who, 
thinking  that  they  are  running  after  glory,  and  by  plunging  into  obscure 
dangers;  derisory  Ceesars  who  will  go  to  die  between  a  wall  and  a 
ditch,  great  men  who  will  strujfgle  to  take  a  poultry  yard  dçfended  by 
four  men  with  arqnebusses.  But  patience!  Behold  a  million  of  men 
assembled  in  a  vast  plain  ;  there  is  not  a  soûl  whieh  is  not  agitated  with 
roanly  émotions.  Death  hovers  over  thèse  légions,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  Btriking  cannot  excite  alarra.  Is  Montaigne  about  to  be  dazzled 
by  this  sight  î  Let  us  ask  him  ?  "  It  is  but  an  angry  and  heated  swarm. 
A  breath  of  a  contrary  wind,  the  croaking  of  a  flight  of  crows,  the  false 

«  Eoait  de  Montaigue,  liv.  2.  cUp.  12.  p.  364.  t  Estoû  de  Montoig^eiC 
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step  of  a  horse,  the  chance  passage  of  an  eagle,  a  dream,  a  voice,  a  sign^ 
a  morning  fog,  are  enough  to  overthrow4it  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth* 
Throw  only  a  ray  of  sun  in  its  face  and  behold  it  mehed  away  and 
vanished  ;  let  only  a  litUe  dust  set  into  its  eyes,  like  honey  into  the  mouth 
of  our  poet,  and  behold  aU  our  ensigns,  our  légions,  even  the  great 
Pompey  himself  at  their  head,  broken  and  destroyed." 

Society  has  then  nothing  to  offer  us  but  false  happiness,  false  beliefs 
afid  false  grandeurs.  Why  do-  we  delay?  Let  us  fly  ;  solitude  and  na- 
ture call  us.  Let  us  quit  the  yoke  of  social  obligations  for  the  sweet 
Bovereignty  of  the  instincts  ;  let  us  be  happy  in  that  joy  which  cornes  to 
us  in  the  clearness  of  a  fine  day  ;  and  if  we  choose  to  hâve  intercourse 
with  the  worldy  there  is  no  reason  why  on  that  account,  we  should  sally 
forth  from  our  own  hearts  ;  for  humanity  is  entirely  in  each  of  us. 

Never  was  individualisai  preached  with  such  profundity,  exceas  and 
splendor. 

But  when  Montaigne  enters  upon  the  path  whose  trace  we  foliow,  had 
not  Rabelaiis  been  there  already  before  him  ?  To  rid  the  social  state  of 
the  vengeful  knaveries  and  of  the  larcenies  justifîed  by  Panurgus,  the 
grandfather  of  Figaro,  and  to  reduce  the  code  of  the  Thelemites  to  thèse 
words,  **  Do  AS  you  Please/'  Rabelais  had  not  waited  for  Montaigne. 
Doubdess,  but  let  us  first  note  that  the  meaning  of  the  Rabelaisian  phi^ 
losophy  is  very  obscure,  and  probably  impossible  to  fix.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  prologue  to  the  first  book  of  Gargantua,  Rabelais  warns  us  not 
"  to  judge  too  easily,  not  to  be  at  home  but  in  treating  of  mockeries» 
follies  and  joyous  deceits," — and  he  adds  :  "  you  should  not  estimate  the 
Works  of  meh  with  such  lightness  ;  for  you  yourself  say,  that  the  gar- 
ment  does  not  make  the  monk."*  Very  well,  and  yet  are  we  not  per- 
mitted  to  rid  ourselves  a  littleof  the  gravity  of  a  caution  which  this  excla- 
mation terminâtes  ;  '*  The  odor  of  wine,  oh  !  how  much  more  délicate, 
cheerful,  tempting,  more  heavenly  and  delicious  than  oil."t  The  fact 
is,  Rabelais  lends  himself  to  the  most  contrary  interprétations.  Is  he 
for  royal ly,  for  example?  Yes,  for  he  gives  to  Grandgousier,  to  Gargan- 
tua his  son,  and  to  Pantagruel  his  grandson,  goodness,  strength,  modéra- 
tion and  intelligencer;  no,  for  he  attributes  to  Grandgousier  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  requires  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteea 
cows  to  nurse  Gargantua.  He  also  thus  speaks  of  hereditary  majesties  : 
"  I  think  that  rnany  are  now  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  princes  and  popes 
on  the  earth  who  are  descended  from  some  begging  poetasters/'|  With- 
out  counting  that  the  chance  of  birth  exposes  people  to  hâve  Pichrocolus» 
the  tyrant,  for  a  king,  instead  of  Grandgousier  the  honest  man,  and  so 
on.  And  beside,  to  what  system  of  the  human  mind  can  a  book  be 
referred  which  leads  philosophy  into  places  where  every  thing  is  but  a 
debauch  of  the  imagination,  hymnsof  drinkers,  unveiled  obscenities,  the 
worship  of  joys  which  soil  and  dégrade,  an  apotheosis  of  lechery. 

Rabelais  is  certainly  admirable,  when  causing  Garantagua  to  be 
brought  up  by  Ponocrates,  he  draws  up  true  ruies  of  éducation;  when 
he  closes  the  gâtes  of  his  abbey  of  Thelemus  on  hypocrites,  when  he 

*  Gargantua,  prologue,  p.  2.        t  Ibid.  prologue,  p.  S.        t  Ibid*  chap.  1.  p.  4. 
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calls  to  pîlgrims  to  renounce  their  idle  and  useless  journeys,  to  support 
their  families,  to  instruct  their  children  to  labor  ;  ivhen  he  denounces 
and  Gondemns  in  Pichrocolus,  surrounded  by  his  counsellora,  tbe 
ravagers  of  provincea,  and  the  robbers  of  empires  ;  when  he  contrasta 
brother  John,  joyous,  determined,  a  frank  companion,  laboring,  working, 
auccoring  the  oppressed,  never  idle,  with  the  monk,  "  who  never  works 
like  the  peasabt  ;  nor  guards  his  country  like  the  warrior  ;  nor  cures  the 
aick  like  the  physician  ;  nor  preaches  nor  indoctrinates  (he  world  lilte 
the  good  evangeiical  teacher  and  pédagogue  f*  when  finally  he  makes 
of  the  criminal  justice  of  his  times,  which  he  personifies  in  Grippemi- 
naud,  the  following  pictures  too  well  justified  since  by  the  murder  of 
too  many  heretics.  **  It  had  hands  full  of  bJood,  claws  like  a  harpy,  a 
nose  like  a  bill-headed  battleaxe,  teeth  of  a  wild  boar,  eyes  flaming  like 
the  jaws  of  helJ,  ail  cotered  with  mortars  stuck  over  with  pestles,  the  claws 
alone  appeared."t  There  are  also  seeming  beautieç  and  of  an  ele?ated 
order;  but  what  charm,  what  force  can  there  be  in  teachings,  with  which 
lessons  in  hideous  libertinage  are  mingled  at  every  page,  and  the  sight 
of  Hfe  canried  into  the  confusion  of  a  sort  of  universal  masquerade? 
Wheif  the  satire  of  social^iseries  présents  itself  in  the  book  of  Rabelais, 
it  appears  that  it  may  be  right  for  satire  to  fînd  a  place  in  ail  orgies. 
We  may  doubt  the  sincerity  of  tbe  wisdom  by  seeing  it  in  so  bad  a 
place  ;  we  tremble,  when  Rabelais  becomes  grave,  lest  he  should  be  still 
mocking;  we  think  we  hear,  concealed  behind  his  work,  a  laugh  at  the 
ingenuity  of  those  who  take  it  into  their  heads  to  admire  him,^and  in 
£ict,  if  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  guides  Panurgus,  we  go  on  to  the 
end  withafirm  footstep,  whither  shalfwe  be  led?  <<Into  the  desired 
island,  in  which  is  the  oracle  of  the  bottle"j: — And  there  <'  making  a 
joyous  gambol  in  the  air  on  one  foot,"  Panurgus  will  say,  as  a  sovereign 
conclusion  to  Pantagruel,  "  We  bave  now  what  we  seek  with  such 
fatigue  and  such  varied  labors."^  The  last  phrase  of  the  Rabelaisian 
phiJoaophy  is  thus  :  touch  glasses.  Individualism  in  Rabelais  would 
then  be  but  répulsive  ;  in  Montaigne,  what  a  différence. 

It  is  by  smiling  paths  that  Montaigne  leads  us  to  solitude.  The 
egotism  that  he  preaches  to  us  bas  noûiing  of  the  harshness  of  Calvin, 
the  grossness  of  Rabelais  ;  it  is  a  calm  and  mild  egotism.  Arrived  at 
sombre  âge,  Montaigne  bas  preserved  in  hfs  thoughts,  like  a  distant  écho, 
tbe  mélodies,  which,  when  a  child,  awoke  him  from  his  sleep  ;  he  loves 
life,  he  cultivâtes  it,  he  does  not  deny  it;  deatb  may  corne,  he  awaits  it 
ontroubled,  provided  he  is  spared  the  cries  of  children  and  wives,  the 
visita  of  alarmed  friends,  the  light  of  funeral  candies,  and  finally  the 
mask  which  we  place  on  the  face  of  deatb.  Why  does  Montaigne  cele- 
brate  pleasure,  that  which  tempérance  seasons,  which  modération  con- 
trôla and  prolongs?  Because  as  much  as  he  disdaina  or  detests  that 
which  is  the  work  of  men — and  this  will  not  be  read  with  impunity  by 
Jean  Jacques — so  much  does  he  delight.in  that  which  is  the  work  of 
nature.    And  let  no  one  be  deceived  ;  benevolent  because  he  is  happy, 

*  Sagtatoa,  chap.  12.  p.  74.  t  Pantagrnel,  Ht.  6.  chap.  IS.  p.  478. 

J  Ibid.  liv.  6.  chap.  J3.  p.  478.         »  Ibid.  p.  638.       ,.g.,.^^,  ^^  GoOglc 
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he  is  only  happy  becaase  he  îs  a  believer.  Yes,  a  belieirer  ;  for  in 
8tudying  him  well,  his  pret^nded  scepticism  is  but  a  battering  ram  which 
he  uses  to  batter  a  breach  in  tfae  social  atate  ;  but  is  it  not  rather  from 
the  depth  of  his  retreat  that  he  glorifies  the  faith  of  the  humble,  and 
seeks  for  himself,  in  a  certain  number  of  reserved,  unexplored  beliefs,  a 
refuge  against  that  shiiting  sea  of  human  opinions  t  Man  could  not 
encounter  at  once  doubt  and  solitude.  Montaigne  is  not  then  a  sceptic  ; 
hè  would  rather  be  a  pantheist,  if  he  dared  avow  it.  Why  not  ?  Who- 
floever  removes  himself  too  iar  from  the  path  of  societies  is  sooner  or 
later  drawn  by  nature  towards  an  abyss  into  which  he  falls  engulphed , 
and  as  a  conséquence  of  this  great  law,  which  unités  the  extremçs,  indi- 
vidualism  in  philosopby  leads  the  way  to  pantheism. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BTRIPl!:   OP   INDITIDUAUSH  AOAINST  AUTHORITT. 

THE  PARTY  OP  POLITICIANS  AND  THE  lEAQUE. 

Tbe  paitv  of  Politicians  ïb  formed  in  Fnoce-r-Bargherinn  tppears  npon  Jthe  scène  tus- 
tained  by  the  principle  of  indiyidualism — Tbe  League  combata  for  the  principle  of 
authority — Singular  alliance  between  the  prtest  and  the  popular  leader  in  tne  League  ; 
when  tbis  alliance  iadisaplved  and  the  pneat  remains  alone,  tbe  Leagoe  ia  conquered 
— Triumph  of  the  party  of  politiciana — Henry  the  Fourth,  their  chief,  carriea  with 
him  individaaliam  and  toleration  upon  tfae  throne-^The  new  prtnciplfi  makes  itself 
tolerated  until  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  centary  proclaims  it,  in  ail  its  aspects, 
and  until  in  1789)  Burgheriam,  become  dominant,  givea  it  an  empire  by  accepting  it. 

* 

SncH  is,  then,  the  movement  of  niinds,  in  France  of  the  sixteenth 
centary.  Thus  announces  itself,  the  reign  of  that  principle  of  individ- 
ualism  which  the  Révolution  of  '69  will  crown,  and  against  which  that 
of  '93  wili  re-act  in  vain. 

CaWinism  was  not  to  be  seen  in  France,  but  through  the  smoke  o 
civil  wars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  letters  by  spreading  a  taste 
for  the  literatùre  and  the  arts  of  antiquity,  tended  to  substitute  ideas 
entirely  profane  for  theological  studies.  It  happened  then,  that  of  thèse, 
two  things  associated  by  Luther,  a  new  principle  and  a  new  religion. 
Frçnch  Burgherism  rejectçd  the  religion  a«d  guarded  TtrC"  principle»  ^ 
We  are  nowatu  sofemn  period  ;  behind  Calvtnism,  which  is  extinguished 
in  Wood,the4)arty  of  the  politionma  is  rising. 

This  party  was  neither  that  of  faith,  nor  of  dévotion  and  strong  vir- 
tues;  it  was  the  party  of  modération,  good  sensé  and  tranquil  and 
regulated  egotism.  It  began  with  Erasmus,  it  was  to  lead  to  Voltaire. 
His  doctrine,  which  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  complète  and  cause 
to  triumph  for  the  advantage  of  Burgherism,  was  to  call  itself  by  turns, 
in  philosophy,  rationalisra,  in  politics,  the  equilibrium  of  powers,  in 
industrial  pursuits,  inimitable  compétition.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
already  called  itself  by  the  fine  namc,  toleration.  D'^' '^"^  ^^  ^ 
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Feeble  and  uncertain  as  thepwrty  of  poKlidam  at  fini  appeared,  its 
entrance  on  the  scène  was  enough  to  freeze  with  alarm  ail  those  in 
whom  the  flame  of  old  beliefs  still  bumed,  ail  the  partisans  of  the  prio* 
ciple  of  authority.    From  this  alarm  was  born  the  League. 

Formed  in  1576  at  Peronné  by  some  gentlemen  who  swore  to  remaia 
United  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  and  Roman  rdigion,  the 
League,  from  its  origin,  revealed  its  spirit.  The  act  of  union  of  1576 
provided  that  they  should  give  it  a  head.  It  pledged  itself  to  sasuin  the 
royal  authority,  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Estâtes  and  the  fundamentai 
laws  of  the  kingdora.  The  associâtes  bound  themselves  to  each  other 
in  an  absolute  manner  ;  they  mutually  pledged  each  other  against  any 
pergoM  mkomsoeveTf  and  took  6od  to  witness  their  resolution  to  die  in  his 
cause.* 

Tbos  to  défend  the  principle  of  authority  taken  in  its  most  gênerai 
and  elevated  acceptation,  to  défend  in  its  spiritual  représentative,  the 
pope,  and  if  necessary,  against  its  purely  temporal  représentative,  the 
king,  such  was  the  end  of  the  League.  It  placed  the  church  above  the 
State.  Now,  in  this  logically  developed  conception,  kings  had  no  longer 
an  imprescriptible  and  inviolable  right  ;  they  were  subjected,  like  the 
least  of  their  subjects,  to  a  religious  rule,  which  served  for  the  limit, 
modification  and  condition  of  their  power.  Then,  by  violating  this 
mie  they  became  unworthy  ;  by  declarihg  themselves  heretics,  they  be- 
eame  rebeh,  and  the  people  could  and  ought  to  overthrow  them. 

So  that,  starting  from  the  severeignty  of  the  pope,  they  led  to  the 
Bovereignty  of  the  people. 

In  fact  the  League  was  remarkable  in  this,  that  being  a  crusade 
preached  against  the  then  new  spirit,  it  was  more  revolutionary  than 
even  the  révolution  it  desired  to  arrest.  The  League  was  found  on 
the  way  which  leads  from  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety. 

Its  actions  responded  to  its  doctrines.  Let  any  one  open  the  history 
of  the  League  and  the  writings  of  those  times;  everywhere  is  theocracy 
mixed  with  the  démocratie  sentiment  ;  everywhere  is  a  close  and  pas* 
sionate  alliance  between  the  popular  leader  and  the  priest. 

In  1576  and  1577  the  League  consisted  only  of  some  gentlemen,  and 
Henry  the  Thtrd  had  declared  himself  its  head,  in  the  hopes  of  remain« 
ing  its  master.  But  soon  what  a  différence.  The  League  is  no  longer 
aristocratical,  but  sacerdotal  and  communal  ;  it  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  country,  it  gushes  out  in  Paris.  It  is  created  by  a  mère  citizen 
named  Rocheblonde,  the  curâtes  of  Saint  Benedict  and  Saint  Severin 
and  a  canon  of  Soissons,  to  set  in  motion  the  sixteen  quarters  of  Paris, 
that  commission  of  sixteen,  so  spon  transformed  into  a  municipal  dicta- 
torship.t  The  pulpits  are  places  for  harangues  :  the  curâtes  are  applauded 
in  them  as  if  they  werè  tribunes  ;  enter  a  church,  it  is  the  forum.    • 

How  are  those  to  be  despised  who  hâve  only  seen  tn  such  a  move- 
ment  the  results  of  the  intrigues  of  an   ambitions   familyi  and  the 

*  See  tfae  tct  of  Union  in~  Palma  Ca  jet.  Chronologie  Korenaire,  Introduction,  tom. 
1.  p.  464,  et  roîT,    Collect  Petitot  ,    ^  u  (^nnalp 

f  Satire  Ménïppée,  Remarquef,  t.  2.  p.  430.    Edit  Le  Dnehatl'^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^i^ 
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dynastical  prétendions  of  Henry  of  Guise.  The  Leaguers  went  U>  Henry 
of  Guise,  because  tbey  had  need  of  a  chief  whom  the  common  cause 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  aTOW,  and  who  belonged  wbolly  to  tbera. 
Could  Henry  the  Third  hâve  been  this  leader?  Henry  the  Third,  who 
had  revived  in  a  Catholic  court  the  infamous  amours  of  pagan  empei^rs 
and  their  famous  prostitutions.  It  is  true»  that  after  having  gained  over 
the  Huguenots  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  he  had  commanded 
the  massacres  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  if  needed,  could  hâve 
called  as  witnesses  of  his  orthodoxy^  the  phantoms,  which,  on  the  first 
night  of  his  arrivai  from  Poland,  he  thought  he  saw  around  his  bed.* 
It  is  even  true,  that  he  sometiraes  promenaded  the  city  with  a  large 
-  chaplet  in  his  hand  ;t  that  he  willingly  changed  his  féminine  garments 
for  the  sack  of  a  pénitent  ;  that  he  wore  a  girdle  garnished  with  death's 
heads,  and  that  on  the  soiled  couoh  which  received  his  minions,  he 
meditated  the  érection  of  fraternities.  Mockeries  of  a  hypocrite,  said 
the  Leaguers.]:  Henry  the  Third  was  compelled  besides  to  bave  transac- 
tions.with  heresy,  to  support  himself  upon  the  politicians,  an  interest 
which  so  many  edicts  of  pacification»  granted  rather  than  obtained» 
proved.  The  Leaguers  were  not  deceived  in  this.  They  pursued  in 
Henry  the  Third,  a  prince  who  had  interest  foreign  to  their  cause. 
What  on  the  other  hand  they  loved  in  Henry  of  Guise  was  a  man,  who 
with  Catholicism,  was  every  thing,  without  it,  nothing.  Moreoyer, 
Guise  had  bravery,  décision,  and  in  more  than  one  trait  of  character 
resembled  his  father,  though  he  had  less  élévation  of  intellect  and  gene- 
rosity  of  heart. 

The  impatience  of  the  Leaguers  to  place  the  sceptre  in  his  hand  did 
not  however  break  out  violently  until  af\er  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Alençon,  the  brother  of  the  king.  For  Henry  the  Third  had  no  chil- 
dren,  and  on  his  death,  it  was  a  Protestant,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
new  principle,  which  mounted  the  throne. 

Certainly,  if  every  thing  was  then  bounded  by  the  agitations  at  the 
Hétel  de  Ville,  the  infiammatory  discourses  of  preachers,  the  contradic- 
tory  manifestées  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  and  the  Bearnese,  or  evea 
by  that  Pf^ar  ofthe  Three  Henries,  into  which  the  Leaguers  hurried  witb 
such  sinister  violence,  and,  as  it  were,  dragging  after  them  the  alarmed 
monarch,  we  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  greatness  of  the 
quarrel.  But  no!  The  antagonism  of  principles  so  ruled  hère  the 
lustre  of  rival  pretensions,  that  ail  Europe  was  shaken  beneath  the 
empire  of  a  powerful  émotion,  and  whilst  Philip  the  Second  was  promls- 
ing  the  armies  of  Spain  to  the  League,  whilst  Sixtus  the  FiAh  was  rising 
in  Rome  to  excommunicate  the  King  of  Navarre,  Théodore  Beza,  on 
the  other  hand,  traversed  attentive  Germany,^^  alarmed  it,  lest  its  révolu* 
tion  should  be  speedily  annihilated,  and  pushed  the  crusade  of  Luther 
across  the  Rhine. 

In  this  vast  conâiot  the  Bearnese  and  Henry  of  Guise  represented 

*  Mémoires  de  Villeroj,  p.  259.    Collect.  Micband. 

t  L*£«toile.    Journal  de  Henry  Third,  t.  1.  p.  139. 

t  Boucher  de  jutta  Henrict  Tertii  abdicatione,  cap.  22.  p.  l93.rOQlc 

i  Anquetil,  £sprit  de  la  Ligue^  t.  2.  li?.  5.  .     o 
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serions,  immense  interests.  Bat  what  did  Henry  the  Third  repre- 
sent?  Tbe  Leaguers  were  unable  to  refase  bim  as  a  chief,  without 
encoantering  him  as  an  obstacle  ;  thej  determined  to  overlbrow  bira. 
The  celebrated  day  on  wbich  Paris  rose  in  1588,  sbows  us  already,  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  our  Paris  of  1830  ;  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  people 
at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  the  barricades,  the  overwhelmed  Swiss,  the  multi- 
tode  sarroundingthe  Louvre,  tbe  flying  monarcb.*  Called  by  thesixteen, 
daring  the  préparations  for  the  revoit.  Guise  bastened  thither  notwith- 
standing  tbe  prohibition  of  the  king,  and  be  entered  Paris  in  the  midst 
of  public  acclamations  along  a  path  which  the  women  strewed  with 
flowers.  As  he  passed  along,  a  young  female  raised  her  mask  and  ex- 
claimed,  **  Good  prince,  since  you  are  hère,  we  are  ail  safe/'t  It  was 
tbe  cry  of  tbe  League.  Why?  Because  Henry  of  Guise  was  more 
and  better  than  the  man  of  a  party  ;  he  was  the  man  of  a  principle. 
Fortunate  if,  in  the  intoxication  of  bis  part,  he  had  not  thought  himseif 
beyond  tbe  reach  of  defeat,  assassination.  He  showed  a  proud  obstinacy 
to  tbe  Estâtes  of  Blois,  in  thinking  that  a  soldier  such  as  he  was  too 
great  a  victim  for  an  assassin  Hke  Henry  tbe  Third.  Informed  of  the 
plot,  he  went  on  saying,  **  He  toould  not  dare  it;"^  fatal  phrase,  which 
was  to  kill  Gustavus  the  Third,  and  had  slain  Caesar.  In  his  turn  Guise 
was  to  expiate  the  profundity  of  his  contempt.  It  blinded  him  to  tbe 
last  moment,  and  the  excess  of  bis  disdain  did  not  abandon  him,  when 
raisîng  the  vel?et  curtain  of  the  retreat  in  which  the  murderer  concealed 
himseif,  he  feit  twenty  stabs  of  a  sword  in  his  body.§ 

We  can  then  well  judge  that  for  the  League,  Henry  of  Guise  was 
an  instrument,  not  an  end.  Far  from  bewailing,  the  Leaguers  redoubled 
their  energy,  and  as  they  had  used  the  life  of  their  leader,  so  tbey  now 
nsed  his  death.  Hence  arose  that  deiirium  of  Paris  in  tears;  that  vast 
lamentation  ;  those  images  in  wax  pierced  with  daggers,  which  were 
exposed  on  the  altars  and  in  the  streets  ;  those  crowds,  which,  in  the 
templesy  at  the  voice  of  furious  preachers,  raised  their  hands  and  swore 
to  die  ;  those  hundred  thousand  torches  carried.  through  the  city,  then 
extinguisbed,  trampled  under  feet,  whiist  the  vengeful  cry  arose  towards 
heaven,  "Oh  !  God,  extinguish  tbe  race  of  Valoi8."||  Was  not^all  this 
the  love  of  a  party  for  a  dead  man  l  No,  no  !  The  Leaguers  had  need 
of  the  House  of  Guise,  as  an  aroiy  bas  need  of  a  standard.  It  was  for 
thts  they  called  Mayenne  ;  it  was  for  this  the  Prévost  of  the  Merchants 
and  the  Sheriffs  hastened  to  take  the  posthumous  cbild  of  Balare,  held 
him  at  the  baptismal  font  and  named  him  Paris  de  Lorraine.^ 

It  is  known  how  democratical  and  revolutionary  was  the  movement 
that  followed.  The  multitude  created,  by  élection,  a  council  oï  forty  to 
govem  them.     In  proclaiming  the  déposition  of  the  king,  tbe  Sorbonne 

*  See  the  détails  of  the  day  of  the  barricades  in  the  Mémoires  de  la  Ligue,  t.  3.  p. 
315,  et  SUIT.  t  Ibid.  p.  317. 

\  L'Estoile,  Jourtial  de  Henry  Tertii,  t.  1.  p.  376. 

i  See  the  différent  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Dake  of  Guise  in  Palma  Cayet. 
Chronologie  Novénaire.    Introdoction,  p.  463,  et  snirant. 

Il  Palma  Cayet  Chronologie  NoYénaire,  t.  3.  p.  l,et  soir.  L'Estoile,  Jonmal  de 
Henry  Tertii,  1. 1.  p.  379,  et  saiv.  Labitte,  de  la  démocratie  chez  les  prédicateurs  de 
la  Ligue,  cbap.  1.  p.  45.  T  Palma  Cayet,  t.  2.  p.  3. 
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only  gave  the  forms  of  the  lime  to  a  decree  already  pronouaced  by  tbe 
Sixteen  in  the  public  square,  and  Bussey  de  Clerc,  one  of  them,  con- 
ducted  tbe  Parliament  a  prisoner  to  tbe  Bastile,  whose  gaies  tbey  opened 
on  the  next  day,  in  order  to  show  tbat  benceforth  tbere  waa  but  one 
truly  légal  authority  in  Paris,  the  people.*  At  the  same  time  tbey  spread 
thèse  maxiras  which  we  read  in  ail  the  writingà  of  the  League:  "  It  is 
the  will  of  God  which  makes  kings,  and  tbi»  wili  of  God,  is  the  voice 
of  tbe  people  which  déclares  ïi"f — "  An  heretic  king,  a  guilty  kiog, 
can  and  should  be  overthrown.":( — *'  The  kingdom  of  France  is  eleo- 
tive."§ — *'  A  title  of  nobility  is  personal  ;  no  one  is  noble  who  is  not 
virtuou8."|| 

There  were  at  this  time  beyond  doubt,  frightfuJ  déclamations  ;  it  was 
whilst  shaking  the  crucifix,  tbat  some  priests  glorifîed  vengeance  and 
preached  régicide.  Jean  Boucher,  the  Gurate  of  Saint  Benedict; 
Cueilly,  the  Curate  of  Saint  Germain  TAuxerroi;  Guincestre,  the 
Curateof  Saint  Gervais;  Le  Petit  Feuillant,  and  twenty  other  sermoni* 
zers,  no  less  rabid,  prepared  tbe  tragedy  of  Saint  Cloud  ;  and  their  terri* 
ble  imprécations  resounded  still  in  the  soûl  of  Jacques  Clément,  when 
after  having  received  tbe  wages  of  bis  crime,  in  advance,  in  the  arms  of 
Madame  de  Montpensier,  he  hastened  to  assassinate  Henry  tbe  Third. 
But  whilst  condemning  the  furies  which  the  dark  genius  of  the  League 
enkindled,  let  us  not  get  forget  tbat  it  gave  birth  to  beroism. 

What  for  example  is  more  surprising  than  the  constancy  with  which 
the  Leaguers  defended  Paris  against  the  conqueror  of  Ivry  and  famine  î 
The  capital  was  reduced  to  such  horrible  extremities,  tbat  fifly  thousand 
men  died  of  famine.^  Tbey  made  bread  of  bones.  Snakes  were  found 
in  the  deserted  streets  on  dead  bodies.  A  mother  ate  ber  child,**  and 
not  a  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Surrender."  PanigaroUe,  alone 
among  the  preachers,  faltered  for  an  instant  ;  but  tbey  shamed  him  of 
bis  fear,  and  he  endeavored  to  obliterate  it  by  a  sermon  which  corn- 
menced,  "  War^war,  war."tt  The  curâtes  ordered  the  sale  of  the  sacred 
vases  ;  thcy  ran  their  bells  into  balls  ;||  tbey  went  about  carrying  balberda 
and  bucklers  in  tbe.prôcesaions,  which  must  be  judged  of  by  the  effects 
produced,  and  pot  by  the  partial  mockeries  of  the  Satire  Menippée  ; 
there  was  some  of  them  even,  who  like  Edme  Bourgoing,  fought  like 
soldiers  and  died  like  martyrs.<§§. 

Useless  exaltation  I  Last  sparkling  of  the  flame  which  revives  as  it  is 
about  to  expire.    The  Duke  of  Parma  approached,  the  King  of  Navarre 

•  Palma  Cayet,  L  2.  p.  7,  et  suiv. 

t  Pigenat,  Curé  de  Saint  Ntcho^aa  det  Champi,  de  l'Areaglement  et  la  grande  in  con* 
sideration  dos  Politiques,  chap.  1.  Iô92. 

t  Boucher,  Curé  de  Saint  Benoit,  de  jasta  Henri  Tertii  abdîcatione,  lib.  1. 9.  p.  44. 
Pigenat,  cbap.  3.  p.  41. 

I  Dialogue  du  Maheottre  et  du  Manant,  t.  3.  de  la  Satire  Menippée.  p.  376. 

II  Ibid.p.656.  vv    »r 

ir  Procés-Verbauz  det  Euts  généraux  de  1593,  by  M.  Auguste  Bernard,  préface,  p.  43. 

**  8ee  eoncerning  the  siège  of  Paris  les  Mémoires  de  la  Ligue,  t.  p.  p.  296,  et  tuiv. 
palma  Cayet,  t.  3.  p.  99.    Labitte,  p.  123. 

tt  Satire  Menippée,  t.  2.    Remarques,  p.  139.  W  Labitte,  p.  124. 

%%  One  of  the  most  TÎolent  detraotors  of  tbe  Leagoe,  M.  Labitte  himself,  admitt  it. 
p.  83  and  84, 
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nifled  the  siège,  and  the  League  remained  no  leaa  to  perkb»  becaoae  the 
germ  of  its  destruction  was  in  its  own  bosom.  To  wish  to  sa? e  tbe 
phnciple  of  authority  by  combining  the  views  of  Gregory  the  Seventh 
with  a  prématuré  derelopment  of  democracy,  was  a  stroke  of  audacity 
unheard  of  in  history.  The  Leagùe  was  at  once  too  much  adf  anced 
for  the  pest,  and  too  much  advanced  for  the  future.  On  the  day  in 
which  it  became  manifest  that  the  efforts  of  the  priesthood  were  for  the 
adrantage  of  democracy,  the  dissolution  of  the  League  began.  The 
gentlemen  who  were  the  first  promoters  of  the  holy  union,  were  astonished 
at  the  conséquences  of  an  alliance,  of  which  they  had  not  at  iîrst  per- 
ceived  the  entire  bearing,  and  they  recoiled  in  alarm*  when  they  heard 
words  of  equality  corne  from  the  mouth  of  that  people,  the  auxiliary  and 
the  orgaa  of  their  God.  The  prelates  of  iUustrious  origin  felt  nmbrage 
at  the  tumultuous  popularity  of  the  cuiates,  until  ftnally  the  League 
counted  in  its  ranks  only  ûÂeen  bisbops  oui  of  an  hundred  and  four. 
Sixtus  the  Fiftb  himself  drew  back  the  hand  he  had  extended  to  the 
Leaguers  on  finding  them  so  united  to  the  democraoy.  The  curâtes  of 
Paris  remained,  and  even  ail  thèse  had  not  in  their  hearts  the  respect  for 
tbe  people  which  was  impressed  on  their  sermons.  What  are  we  to 
tbink  of  the  zealous  démagogue  Jean  Boucher,  when  we  read  in  a  book 
of  bis,  written  in  Latin  and  for  the  leamed  only,  "  We  should  not  under* 
stand  by  the  word  peapk,  that  confused  and  disorderly  crowd,  a  fierce 
beast  with  many  heads,  which  allows  itself  to  be  led  by  any  one  who 
carries  it  along  in  fury  and  in  madne8s.''t 

Let  it  be  noted,  the  force  of  things  was  pushing  on  the  triumph  of  the 
PoUiiàans,  Had  they  noi  among  them  the  Huguenots  whom  they  had 
absorbed  ;  the  amiable  and  warlike  genius  of  the  Prince  of  Bearn  for 
their  leader  ;  the  anti-French  character,  which  the  interested  patronage 
of  Philip  the  Second  was  giving  to  their  enemies  ;  the  secret  sympathies 
and  underhanded  movements  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  that  same  Par- 
liament,  which,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1589,  had  adhered  to  the  Union 
in  a  solemn  manner,  and  which,  during  the  siège  of  the  capital,  had 
prohibited  any  one  from  speaking  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Navarre  1% 
Were  not  the  Politidans  sustained,  bqrne  along  by  that  mysterious  and 
invincible  power  which  wished  the  human  conscience  to  be  declared 
free? 

The  League  was  then  to  be  engnlphed  by  tbe  natural  movement  of 
history  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  Uiat  the  true  destroyer  of  the  League 
was  its  own  chief,  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  lu  introdimcing  into  the 
Council  of  Fortyt  fourteen  members  who  were  secret  enemies  to  the 
sovereignty  of  tbe  people,  Mayenne  had  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  power 
of  the  Sixteen  ;  he  consummated  jt,  when  nnder  pretext  of  punishing 
the  murder  of  the  Président  Brisson,  he  handed  over  to  the  ezecutioner 
four  of  thèse  popular  leaders.  It  was  to  annihiiate  that  which  represented 
the  revolutionary  and  démocratie  side  of  the  League  ;  it  was  to  destroy 


*  Dialogue  da  Mtbeustre  et  da  Manant,  p.  470. 

t  Qns  Bellaa  ne  oltornm  Capiinm  est,  etc.,  de  Jiuta  Henri  TertU  aluâieai 

9,  p.  44.  Digitized  by  VjC 
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t  Qns  Bellaa  ne  oltoram  Capiinm  est,  etc.,  de  Jnata  Henri  TertU  atpeatione.Toa 
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Procéa  Yerbanx  dea  Etata  de  1593.    Préface,  p.  4S« 
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iu  natare  Bince  it  consistée!  wholly  in  the  effort  at  a  strict  alliance 
between  the  church  and  the  public  square,  between  the  priest  and  the 
popular  leader. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  dénouement  of  this  grand  drama  took 
place  in  1593,  in  the  States  General  convened  for  the  élection  of  a  king. 
To  whom  should  they  give  a  crown  suspended  between  the  House  of 
Lorraine,  thé  Infanta  of  Spain,  the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  the 
Second,  and  the  Prince  of  Bearn.  The  question  was  settled  by  the 
abjuration  of  the  leader  of  the  PoUticians,  and  the  Bearnese  became 
Henry  the  Fourth.  But,  in  rendering  its  enemy  catholic,  the  League 
which^ppeared  to  conquer,  was  in  fact  defînitely  and  finally  conquered, 
for  the  abjuration  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  not  sincère. 

It  is  this  which  justly  gives  to  him  great  historical  importance.  Writ- 
ing  to  Gabrielle  d'Ëstrées,  he  says,  "  I  am  about  to  take  the  p^rilous 
leap,"  and  thinking  that  Paris  was  worth  a  mass,  Henry  the  Fourth 
placed  with  him  on  the  throne  indifférence  in  matters  of  religion. 
France  was  to  gain  by  it  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  first  appearance  of 
the  doctrine  which  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  com- 
plète, the  first  step  towards  the  enfranchisement  of  the  individual. 

Thus  the  entrance  of  Henry  the  Fourth  into  Paris  was  saluted  as 
opening  a  new  era.  The  League  was  crushed  ;  it  was  lâden  with  out- 
rages. Its  history,  written  by  its  conquerors  immediately  afler  the  vie- 
tory,  is  but  a  brilliant  and  bitter  pamphlet.  Whiist  oblivion  was  seizing 
on  the  Dicdogue  du  Maheustre  et  du  Manant,  a  grave  and  melancholy 
testament  of  the  dying  League,  the  Satire  Menippée  acquired  the  im- 
portance of  a  work  written  for  a  triumph  ;  credibility  was  demanded  for 
it  from  posterity,  and  the  League,  judged  by  Protestant  writers  and  cari- 
catured  in  an  ingénions  libel,  was  no  longer  but  a  turbulent,  greedy, 
vindictive  faction,  sold  to  the  Kjng  of  Spain.  It  was  forgotten  that 
most  of  the  Sixteen,  and  especially  Coropans,  Cotteblanche,  Acharie  and 
Decreil  entered  the  Union  rich  and  left  it  ruined  *  that  the  Parliament 
informed  against  them  after  their  defeat,  in  December  1591,  without  a 
single  witness  coming  forward  to  accuse  them  ;t  that  vénal ity  in  the 
League  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  that  the  expenses  of  the  war 
engulphed  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  Philip  the  Second  ;  that  in 
the  Union,  the  partisans  of  a  Spanish  candidate  were  in  a  minority,  and 
that  this  candidate  never  had  any  serions  chance,  as  the  Leaguer  JPani- 
garolle  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;f  and  fînally  that  within  the  States 
General,  the  pretensions  of  Philip  the  Second  had  no  more  animated 
and  éloquent  adversary  than  the  celebrated  Leaguer,  Guillaume  Rose. 

The  truth  is,  the  League  produced  what  very  strong  and  extravagant 

•  beliefs  almost  always  hâve,  odioua  violence  and  courageous  dévotion  ; 

but  it  undertook  an  impossibility  in  attempting  an  united  triumph  for 

both  religions  ideas,  aiready  passed  away,  and  political  ideas,  whose 

time  had  not  corne. 

The  cause  of  the  period  was  that  which  Henry  the  Fourth  represented, 
when,  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  rendered  the  state  responsible  for  the 

•  Dialogae  du  Mahenatre  et  du  Manant,  p.  430.^^^^^^!^ 
t  Ibid.  p.  479.  t  Labitte,  p.  102.  ^OOglC 
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maiatenance  of  toleratîon.  Now  come  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  Henry  the  Fouith  will  be  the  haro  of  Voltaire,  and  from 
tolérance  in  religion,  the  thinkers  led  by  VoUaire^  will  deduce  in  sao 
cesoion'nrtkMHJiaaL  in  philosq^by,  the  régime  of  guaranteea  in  politics, 
and  the  fef-idffM  doctrine  in  industrial  pursuits.  / 

*  Bebold,  how  disengaged  from  the  theplogicai  form  in  which  Luther     /     X"^ 
had  encloeed  ît,  and  despoiled  of  the  violent  character  which  Calvin  had    / 
impressed   on   it,  individualism  took  foothold  in  France.    It  was  to    l 
cooqaer  society  ;  bat  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose,  that  Burgheriam,      , 
to  which  it  eq>ecia]ly  belonged,  shoald  become  the  dominant  class.*  It 
is  to  show  how  it  became  so,  that  the  second  part  of  this  book  will  be    J 
devoted.  ^ 
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BOOK  SECOND. 
BUEGHERISM. 


FROGRBSS  0?  THE  CLASS  TBBOUGH  WHOH  INBIVIDUAIISIt  IS  TO 
ÏOUND  AN  EMFIKB. 

Bt  Bargherisra,  I  mean  that  ensemble  of  eitizens,  who,  possessing 
iostraments  of  labor  or  capital,  labor  with  the  reaoarces  belonging  to 
tbem,  and  only  dépend  on  olhers  to  a  certain  estent 

Thèse  are  more  or  less  free. 

The  people  is  the  ensemble  of  citizens,  who,  possessing  no  capital, 
dépend  on  others  entirely  for  procaring  the  first  necessities  of  life. 

Thèse  are  free  only  in  name. 

Burgherism  has  developed  itself  in  France  prodigiooaly.  It  bas  con» 
eeived  great  designs,  rendered  great  services  to  the  cause  of  humanityi 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people,  accomplished  great  things.  But 
it  was  commanded  to  accept  those  who  had  served  it  as  auxiliaries,  and 
to  regard  them  as  brethren  ;  it  did  not  understand  this  in  1789,  and  it 
was  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  storros  that  followed.  But  before 
saying  what  use  burgherism  bas  made  of  its  power,  it  is  important  to 
sbow  how  that  power  was  acquired  and  established. 

If  we  examine  carefully  how  French  burgherism  has  developed  itself 
in  history,  we  wili  see  that  it  attained 

To  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  througb  the  Communes. 

To  political  power  through  the  States  General. 

To  independence  in  laical  lifê  through  the  Parliaments  supported  by 
the  philosophera. 

To  industrial  sovereignty  through  tbe  wardensbips  of  trades  and  the 
privUeges  of  freemen. 

Through  the  Communes,  it  destroyed  feudal  aristocraoy* 

Througb  the  States  General,  it  mastered  royalty. 

Through  the  Parliaments,  it  broke  the  yoke  of  the  Cburch. 

Through  the  wardensbips  of  trades  and  the  privilèges  of  freemen,  it 
ruied  the  people. 

We  wili  follow  it  in  thèse  différent  phases  of  its  development  But 
as  the  two  first  were  alone  accomplished  when  Protestantism  took  foot- 
hold  in  France,  they  alone  wili  now  engage  our  attention.  Thetwolast 
will  hâve  their  place  in  the  picture  of  Ûke  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

.  PROCRESS  OP  BUROHERISH. 

THE   COMMUNES. 

Barghers  and  Peasaiita— The  old  Feadality  ;  wbat  consUtuted  its  lustre  and  its  fltrength 
— The  Communes  were  but  a  military  organisation  of  Burgherism — Feudality  con- 
quered  by  tbe  Communes,  rather  than  by  tne  Eings. 

Amono  thode  who  hâve  spoken  of  the  third  estate,  of  its  development, 
its  destiny,  the  brilliant  part  it  played  in  tbe  Révolution  of  1789,  no  one 
has  said  that  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  third  estate  itself  there  existed  the  germ 
of  a  roFolution  still  more  profound  and  formidable.  Did  the  third  estate 
form  but  a  single  class  below  the  nobiltty?  And  should  we  regard  as  a 
purely  contemporaneous  fact  the  division  of  society  tnto  burghers  and 
mean  persons?  Tt  would  be  a  grave  error.  In  examiniog  the  historical 
documents  of  the  tniddie  âges,  whether  they  are  the  charters  granted  to 
the  communes,  or  the  ordinances  made  by  the  kings,  wé  find  alwaya 
thèse  words,  burghers  and  pensants.  Thus,  in  fact,  below  the  nobles 
there  were  two  very  distinct  classes.  "  The  vile  persons  of  the  vulgar," 
said  Loiseau,  in  his  Traité  des  Ordres^  "  had  no  right  .to  be  qualified 
as  burghers.  The  proof  is,  they  had  no  share  in  the  honora  of  the  city» 
nor  voice  in  its  assemblies,  in  which  burgherism  consists."*  Hère  is  the 
distinction  clearly  established.  The  peasants  were  those  who  had  no 
right  to  participaie  in  the  business  of  the  commune. 

The  right  of  burgherism  oonstituted  a  privilège.  This  is  so  true,  that 
one  did  not  generally  become  a  burgher  but  by  fulfilling  soroe  formali- 
ttes  previously  determined  upon,  and  performing  certain  conditions  which 
were  not  given  to  ail  to  fulfil.  We  read  the  following  in  an  ordinance 
decreed  in  19S27,  by  Philip  the  Handsome  : 

''  When  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  the  rights  of  burghership,  he  must 
go  to  tbe  place  where  he  desires  to  become  a  burgher,  and  must  go  to 
the  prevost  of  the  place  or  his  lieutenant,  or  to  the  mayor  when  he  re- 
ceives  the  burghers,  and  say  to  that  officer,  *  Sir,  I  demand  from  you  the 
right  of  a  burgher  in  this  city,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  what  is  required.' 
Then  the  prevost,  or  the  lieutenant,  or  the  mayor,  in  the  présence  of  two 
or  three  burghers  of  the  oity,  of  whose  names  the  letters  should  make 
mention,  shali  take  sarety  for  his  entrance  into  the  rights  of  a  burgher, 
and  that  the  recipiendary  shall  build  or  buy  within  a  year  and  a  day  a 
house  of  the  Value  of  sixty  sols  pariais  at  least." 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  ordinance  established  a  new  right,  it  only 
recited  an  established  one.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  great 
insorrection  of  the  communes,  and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  charter  of 
*  Traité  des  Ordres.  Chap.  9.  No.  8. 
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Laon,  whicb  serred  as  a  model  for  bo  niany  others.  Article  15  of  dûs 
prorides — 

'*  Wboaoever  shall  be  received  into  this  peace,  (commune,)  sball,  within 
the  space  of  a  year,  build  himself  a  bouse,  or  buy  vines,  or  briog  into 
tbe  citj  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moveables,  to  be  enabled  to  satisfy  justice, 
if  tbere  ^oold  be  by  cbance  aoy  subject  of  complaint  against  bim." 

In  tbis  France  of  the  middle  âges,  so  disjointed,  so  parcelled  out,  in 
wbicb  so  many  cities  were  isolated  froai  each  otber,  in  whicb  tbe  customs 
were  so  différent,  in  wbicb  tbere  was  not  even  unity  in  language,  it  is 
very  nataral  tbat  tbe  rigbt  of  burgberism  was  not  acquired  everywhere 
on  tbe  sanie  conditions.  Thus,  to  become  a  burgber,  in  accordance  with 
tbe  customs  of  Calais,  one  must  pay  tbe  sum  of  twenty-fife  sols  tournois, 
and  tbat  of  forty  sols,  in  accordance  witb  tbe  custom  of  Metz.  In  the 
commune  of  La  Gorgue,  tbey  must  pay  forty  fartbings,  and  at  Nieuport, 
tbe  price  of  burgberism  was  left  to  be  6xed  by  tbe  sherifis.  In  certain 
cities  burgheriam  was  acquired  by  marriage  ;  in  others  by  prescription  ; 
in  some  others  it  was  enougb  to  be  tbe  son  of  a  burgber,  in  order  to 
become  a  burgber.  But  tbe  gênerai,  striking,  incontestible  fact  wbicb 
springs  from  tbe  diversity,  is  the  line  of  démarcation  traced  between  tbe 
burghers  and  the  peasants. 

"  When  one  not  a  burgber,  it  said  in  tbe  custom  of  La  Gorgue,  suc- 
ceeds  a  burgber,  be  must  pay  for  tbe  rigbt  of  issue  the  thirteenih  (knier 
êf  the  value  of  his  proptrty  m  the  cUy" 

Tbis  granted,  I  say  tbat  it  is  by  meana  of  tbe  communes  tbat  burgber- 
ism overtbrew  the  feudal  régime. 

How  astonishing  the  strife  between  tbe  lords  and  the  communes. 
Wbat  a  singular  épopée.  On  this  side,  tradesmen,  artizans,  the  sons  of 
the  conquered,  acting  beneath  an  hereditary  cbain  ;  on  tbat,  the  warriors, 
wbom  a  taste  for  adventures  possesses,  whom  an  indomitable  pride  ani- 
mâtes, and  wbo  bave  in  their  blood  a  love  of  combats.  Tbat  the  iîrstof 
thèse  two  opposing  societies  should  bave  been  conquered  was  very  natur 
rai.     Wby  did  the  contrary  happen? 

Since  1789,  tbe  feudal  régime  bas  been  treated  witb  a  very  puérile 
disdain.  Behold,  bow  great  was  the  strength  whicb  tbis  feudal  society 
so  decried  drew  from  tbe  disinteresledness  and  vivacity  of  ils  faith.  At 
tbe  end  of  tbe  ele^entb  century  a  monte  exclaims,  that  the  Christians  of 
tbe  Hdy  Land  must  be  freed,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sayiour  of  men  be 
wrested  from  the  infidel.  He  preacbes  it,  and  suddenly  feudal  society 
expériences  an  beroic  start.  Tbere  is  no  System  of  administration  whicb 
causes  tbe  unity  of  movement;  no  political  bond  whicb  unîtes  the  di^ 
iêrent  parties  of  whicb  it  is  composed — no.  matter  1  bebold  it  move  on 
tbe  same  day,  aJmost  at  the  same  hour.  Bebold  it,  by  tbe  force  of  a 
moral  lien  alone,  rise  with  a  sudden  transport,  to  go  to  an  unknown 
countrj.  Tbe  pilgrims  take  the  casque;  adieu  to  the  manor  bouse, 
perhaps  for  ever.  Squires  are  in  atlendance,  war-horses  neigh,  pennons 
are  floating,  tbe  army  is  on  its  march.  Has  our  modem  civilization,  so 
learned,  so  active,  especially  in  France,  ever  produced  a  more  passionate 
aod  eoergetic  movement? 

To  thi»  moral  force,  born  from  tbe  ardor  of  belief,  was  added  tbat  to 
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which  the  principle  of  dévotion  gives  birth.     Never  had  this  principle 
received  a  more  vigorous  and  more  fruitful  application  tban  in  the  middie 
âges.     Chivalry  was  not  an  institution  ;  it  had  nothing  systematical  in  its 
origin  ;  it  was  the  natura!  product  of  feudal  manners,  simple  manners, 
formed  bj  an  inconceivable  mixture  of  ferocity  and  tenderness.    "  I 
swear/'  said  the  yoqng  man,  admitted  to  the  rank  and  life  of  warriors, 
"  I  swear  to  raaintain  the  rights  of  the  feobiest,  of  widows,  orphans  and 
ladies,  in  a  good  quarrel."     It  is  known  that  on  the  eve,  or  the  day 
before  the  eve  of  his  admission,  the  aspirant  must  wear  a  red  garment 
It  was  the  symbolical  désignation  of  the  bloody  part  which  was  reserved 
for  him  in  the  world,  and  he  did  not  put  on  this  emblematical  robe  until 
after  bathing,  because  he  must  be  pure,  in  order  to  dévote  himself. 
,   Follow  thèse  formaiities  to  their  close,  everything  in  them  is  simple  and 
touching,  fuli  of  grâce  and  grandeur.    The  recipiendary  reaches  the 
church,  he  kneels  before  the  lord  who  is  to  arm  him  as  a  knight,  and 
who  says  to  him,  *'  For  what  purpose  do  yon  wiah  to  enter  the  order?  If 
it  is  to  become  rich,  to  repose  yourself  and  be  honored,  without  doing 
!   honor  m  chivalry,  you  are  unworthy  of  it."     Hence  arise  those  tradi- 
tions of  generosity,  so  religiously  foilowed  ;  hence  that  wandering  pro- 
tection 80  long  granted  to  misfortune. 
j       The  manners  were  doubtless  rude,  and  yet  through  this  irregularity  of 
;  brutal  passions,  to  which  the  habit  of  private  wars  furnished  a  constant 
;  aliment,  woman  appears  to  us  protected  passionately,  honored  equally 
;   with  God,  and  all-powerfui  through  her  weakness.     At  a  tourney,  which 
.'   took  place  at  Garighan,  in  Piedmont,  Bayard,  as  is  said  in  his  history, 
i    refused  to  receive  the  prize  he  had  merited,  affirming  that  ail  the  honor 
of  the  day  belonged  to  a  muif  that  his  lady  had  given  him.     The  histo- 
rian  adds  that  the  muff  was  rendered  to  the  lady. 

What  is  more  singular  than  this  calm,  smiling  sovereignty,  precious 

because  it  is  fragile,  hovering  thus  above  the  violent  empire  of  the  sword? 

That  this  worship  of  woman  was  not  born  from  the  Christian  philosophy 

.  is  true,  but  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  feudality  to  hâve  allowed  itself  to 

be  so  easily  penetrated  by  Christianity. 

The  feudal  society,  then,  appears  in  history  supported  on  those  three 
grand  powers  by  which  societies  endure — faith^jdsyolionjlpj^. 

Should  you  study  the  history  of  feudality  in  the  connections  of  the 

possessors  of  fiefs  to  each  other,  you  wili  be  struck  with  their  nobility 

and  morality,  even  in  their  inequality.    The  liège  lord  owed  support  and 

protection  to  his  vassal  ;  the  vassal  owed  affection  and  fidelity  to  his  liège 

j     lord.     Such  were  the  terms  of  the  4K>ntni«t<oa-:iKhiQh  ..investiture  and 

!      boma^e  reposed.     Command  thus  lost  its  harshness;  obédience  its  de- 

•     gradation.    Thip  reciprocity  of  duties  was  éstablîshed  even  between  the 

\    members  of  the  feudal  hierarchy — the  only  kind  of  equality  which  was 

^    possible  betweetr  thestrong  and  the  weak,  in  a  society  still  imperfect. 

As,  however,  pditical  unity  did  not  exist,  as  there  was  not  in  the  centre 

of  that  society  any  power  suflliciently  extended  to  draw  together  ail  its 

extremities,  to  penetrate  ail  its  parts,  to  cause  ail  its  springs  to  roove  har- 

moniously,  iniquities  took  place,  savage  passions  had  their  career.     It 

happened  that  the  large  fiefs  extended  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
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smaUj  and  that  the  protection  dae  to  the  vassal  beeame  a  prétest  for 
tMorpation,  or  a  cause  of  tyranny  ;  right  was  sometimes  bent,  force  tri- 
umpbed.  But  tbese  violcDces  were  not  conimitted  without  having  to 
break  tibrough  many  obstacles.  If  the  feudal  régime  had  its  abuses^  it 
huri  %\fm  itn  giifiniptecs.  Tbe  Tassai,  attacked  by  his  liège  loid,  à^rtcnùj- 
foond  in  the.superior  suzerain  a  protector  uaually  interested  to  delend 
hûn  ;  and  such  waa  tbe  connection  of  ail  thèse  small  partial  royalties, 
that  tbey  natuzally  formed  an  eqaiiibrium. 

Studied  in  tbe  connections  subsisting  between  the  lords  and  tbeir 
laborers  and  serfs,  feudality  doubtless  présents  itself  under  a  less  favor- 
able aspect  Hece  everything  is  arbitrary,  odious;  it  is  the  insolent 
abose  of  strength  ;  it  is  the  excess  of  victory  in  its  niost  fVigbtful  aspect. 
Aod  yet  is  tbe  condition  of  tbe  common  faerd  of  our  day  much  pre- 
ferable  to  that  of  the  serfs  of  former  times?  What  the  serfs  wanted  in 
dignity,  they  had  in  greater  security.  They  could  think  of  tbeir  to- 
morrow  without  growing  pale.  If  they  groaned  beneath  a  rude  tyranny, 
tbey  at  least  looked  it  in  the  face  ;  they  touched  it,  as  it  were,  with  tbeir 
finger;  they  could  at  least  designate  it  by  its  proper  name.  Is  not  that 
alas  heavier,  which  that  frigbtful  4|id  vague  word, misery,  now  expresses? 
Liberty  with  misery  and  isolation  \  it  is  a  servitude  also,  and  oh  !  my 
ùoC,  what  a  servlfude!  Tbë  i^déu  dfispQtism  was  in  men ;  tbe Burgl^er 
^deepotism  is  in  tbings  ;  a  mystérious  despotism  which  is  felt  everywher^ - 
nojmtxft  whfcfils  seèn,  and  in  tbe  bosom  of  which  tbe  poor  man  feels 
himself  dying,  unable  to  tell  what  kills  him.  If  then  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  instability  of  a  régime  by  the  greatness  of  the  calamities  to  which 
it  gives  birtb,  the  feudal  régime  ought  not  to  hâve  had  less  endurance, 
tban  that  présents  whicb  bas  raised  itself  upon  its  ruins. 

We  bave  seen  that  the  feudal  society  was  destitute  of  unity  in  its 
ensemble  ;  but  even  that  was  of  a  nature  to  render  it  durable.  Unity 
cannot  exist  for  the  benefit  of  action,  without  existingalso  for  tbe  benefit 
of  reaction.  Wherever  power  moves  easily  and  vigorously,  revolutionary 
movements  are  formidable  and  décisive,  if  society  is  not  happy.  Imagine 
a  coontry  in  which  the  ceatralization  is  excessive,  power  will  be  strong 
in  it  so  long  as  it  shall  last,  but  a  sudden  effort  will  suffîce  to  change 
Bocietf.  Feudal  society  had  a  tbousand  heads  ;  to  strike  tbem  off  at  a 
single  blow  w^s  impossible;  thus  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century 
wbat  partial  shocks,  what  successive  blows.  Feudality  beld  its  own 
bowever.  And  why  should  we  be  astonished?  Ail  those  lords  dwelt 
in  the  midst  of  tbeir  property  ;  they  lived  isolated  in  their  strong  castles  ; 
levolntions  must  be  a»  local  as  the  tyranny  which  provoked  them. 

The  feudal  régime,  bowever,  was  not  without  vices  appropriate  to  it. 
The  hierarchy  of  persons,  in  this  system,  was  calculated,  as  is  known, 
on  the  hierarchy  of  landed  estâtes.  The  feudal  service  was  due  in  con- 
séquence of  tbe  domain  that  one  possessed.  Tbe  feudal  hierarchy  must 
tben  crumble  to  pièces,  when  the  territorial  hierarchy,  which  served  as 
its  foundation  and  mode],  was  destroyed.  Now  could  the  territorial 
hierarchy  be  maintained  with  the  permission  granted  to  proprietors  of 
alienating  their  property  ?  Evidently  not.  The  inalienability  of  lands 
was  consequently  tbe  vital  principle  of  feudality.    Thus  up  to  the  reign 
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of  the  Valois  a  genUeman  waa  aternlj  interdicted  from  iispoBing  of  his 
fiefs  withottt  the  permiasion  of  the  king.  Bat  this  interdiction  did  net 
lastlong.  In.fact  the  ordinaoces  of  the  Valois  raised  it.  From  the 
time  of  Guy  de  Tournebu,  the  Lord  of  Maisy  and  of  Laise»  who  was 
permitted,  in  1292,  to  sell  a  part  of  his  lands  for  a  fixed  sum,  aothorized 
aliénations  became  more  and  more  fréquent.  The  feodal  régime 
received  by  it  a  mortal  blow.  And  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  Ger- 
many,  Poland,  and  especially  in  England,  feudality  bas  always  been 
healthy  and  robust,  because,  in  thèse  différent  coantries,  real  property  is 
perpetuated  throagh  the  eldest  sons  in  the  same  families,  withoiH  division 
or  altération  ;  because  the  rights  of  primogeniture  and  substitution  are 
there  regarded  as  inviolable  ;  because  fînaliy,  in  them  territorial  property 
bas  possessed  immutability  as  its  dominant  characteristic.  In  France, 
it  was  difficult  for  it  to  be  so,  on  account  of  the  genius  of  the  people, 
that  restless,  travelling,  cosmopolite  genius,  which  led  the  possessorsof  fiefs 
far  from  their  domains,  almost  ail  of  them  great  runnérs  aAer  adventure, 
and  born  coniemners  of  the  labors  of  an  agricultural  life.  There  was 
among  them  such  an  impatient  désire  to  leave  their  lands  and  their 
castles,  whether  it  was  a  tournament  that  called  them,  or  an  expédition 
against  the  English,  or  better  still,  some  pilgrimage  at  once  pious  and 
bloody.  This  existence,  entirely  external,  iniduced  monstrous  expenses; 
thèy  wished  to  bave  fine  horses,  rich  armor  ;  they  gave  brilliant  feasts  ; 
they  ruined  themselves  for  the  love  of  ladies.  On  returning  to  their 
firesides,  they  ail  found  themselves  horribly  crippled  with  debts.  Lîti- 
gations  came,  which  led  to  aliénations  of  property.  Royalty  lent  itself 
to  it  with  a  very  good  grâce,  from  hatred  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the  Par* 
liament,  sprnng  from  the  conquered  people,  rendered  still  easier  the  path, 
which  led  the  blind  scions  of  the  conquering  race  unto  the  abyss. 
There  was  then  in  the  constitution  of  feudality,  combined  with  the  par- 
ticular  character  of  French  genius,  a  radical  vice,  by  means  of  which  it 
must  sooner  or  later  perish.  And  yet  such  a  régime  contained  in  itself 
enough  germs  of  life  to  maintain  itself  for  a  long  time,  if  its  free 
development  had  not  been  opposed  by  a  foreign  élément.  Feudality 
succumbed  beneath  the  efforts  of  Burgherism  argamzed  into  Communes. 

There  bas  been  much  and  variously  written  about  the  communes. 
The  first  question  which  présents  itself  is,  what  were  the  communes 
considered  in  their  origin  ?  The  reply  is  written  in  ail  the  charters.* 
The  communes  were  confédérations  of  burghers  pledging  themselves, 
under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  to  support  one  another. 

It  is  very  easy  to  define  the  end  which  the  burghers  proposed  to  them^^ 
salves  in  confederating.  They  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  taxes; 
the  power  of  making  wills  was  taken  fi'om  them  ;  their  sons  could  not 
enter  the  ecclesiastical  state,  n<H*  their  daughters  be  married,  without 

*  The  following  are  some  exaiiipl«>»  to  cite  them  ail  ia  imponible:  Charter  of 
Bray,  «Omnus  communiam  jarabuot."  Rec.  dea  Ordona,  t.  U.  p.  2d6.  Chartera  of 
Compeign^  aod  de  Creapy  in  the  Valoia.  "  Jurayerunt  ouod  alter  alteri  aecundam 
opimonem  aaam  aoziliabitur.''  Rec.  dea  Ordona,  t.  11.  p.  oll.  Charter  of  Doo^lena. 
<<  Unusquiaque  jarato  auo  fidem,  vim,  aoziliam,  conailiumqne  prsbebit,"  Ree.  dee 
Vdoua,  t  11.  p.  262.  ej 
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baying  the  conseat  of  their  lords;  in  a  word,  they  enjc^ed  none  of  the 
rigbts  of  wbich  civil  liberty  is  composed.  If  the  cities  formed  them* 
selves  into  commaoes^  it  was  to  obtain  thèse  différent  rights,  and  at  the 
aame  tîme  aeqnire  the  miliury  power  which  was  to  make  them  respected. 
This,  too,  the  charters  prove.» 

M.  Aogustin  Thierry  appears  to  me  to  hâve  been  deceived  as  to  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  communal  movement  when  he  wrote  ^  "  To 
gmrantee  their  association,  the  members  of  the  commune  constitated,  at 
first  tamaltoonaly  and  afierwards  in  a  regular  manner,  an  élective  govem* 
meniy  resembling  in  some  respects  the  municipal  govemment  of  the  Ro» 
rnans,  and  differing  from  it  in  others."  The  deetive  govemment  belongs 
in  no  way  to  the  formation  of  the  communea  It  existed  in  almost  ail 
the  cities  of  the  Gauls  long  before  the  communal  movement,  out  of  which 
M.  Thierry  dérives  it  Nothing  will  be  foond  in^thecharters,  the  only 
bîâtoiy  of  the  communes,  having  référence  either  to  the  élection  of  the 
mayor  and  sherifib  by  the  burglrera  or  to  the  attributes  of  the  local  ma- 
gbccacy.  They  ^ak  in  them,  U  is  true,  of  the  meneur  and  the  jurh, 
but  as  magistrates  whose  jurisdiction  had  been  for  a  long  time  recog- 
DÎzed,  and  did  not  require  to  be  either  created  or  defined.  M.  Guizotj; 
bas  very  well  remarked  this  on  the  subject  of  the  charter  of  Laon  ;  but 
if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  tum  over  the  leaves  of  the  CoUecHon  of  Ordi* 
muÊces  patiently,  he  may  see  that  what  is  true  of  the  charter  of  Laon,  is 
equaily  so  with  ail  thoee  which  are  sprung  from  the  insurrections  of  the 
bor^hers  against  their  lords.  It  is  only  in  the  new  dties,  in  which  every 
tfaiDg  was  to  be  created,  that  régulations  are  found  concerning  the  city 
administration  by  its  municipal  officers.  I  repeat,  if  the  cities  formed 
tbemselves  into  communes,  it  was  to  conquer  the  free  development  of 
the  civil  and  militaty  life,  and  not  to  obtain  mimicipal  franchises,  fran^ 
cbises  which  they  had  already  possessed  for  a  long  time. 

Historians  hâve  committed  a  great  wrong  in  confounding  the  history 
of  the  municipaHties  with  that  of  the  communes.  They  are  two  entirely 
distinct  historiés.  The  communes  bave  not  had  at  ail  an  administrative 
cfaaracter;  they  bave  been  essentiaily  warlike.  Feudality  had  founded 
ita  empire  by  the  sword  ;  it  was  then  by  the  sword  it  must  be  destroyed. 
Since  the  establishment  of  fiefs,  exercise  in  arms  was  permitted  only  to 
tbose  who  lived  nob]y.<§  Well,  the  establishment  of  the  communes  gave 

*  CliartergraDteit  by  Philip  Angastus,  in  1189,  to  the  city  of  Sens.  Article  13.  <<  Mor- 
toas  aatem  manvs  omnino  excladimaf."  Rec.  des  Ordon.  t.  U.  p.  362. 

Charter  granted  in  1182,  to  the  city  of  Chaamont.  Article  1.  "  Ut  omnes  qui  ineadem 
permaoent  commttnitate  ab  omni  taliia — liberi  et  immanes  Jure  perpétue  permaneant." 
JUc.  des  Ordona.  t.  U.  p.  235. 

Charter  of  Soiasona.  Article  6.  **  Hominea  etiam  communionia  ha^ua  uzorea  quaa 
cnmqae  Tolnerint,  licentia  a  dominia  requisita,  accipient^  et  si  domini  hoc  concedere 
noiaerint  et  absqoe  consensu  et  oooaeasione  domini  sui  abqais  nzorem  alterias  potesta- 
tia  dazerit,  et  si  dominos  auas  in  eum  implacitaverit  quinque  tantnm  solidis  ilii  inde 
emendaTerit."    Rec.  des  Ordon.  1. 1 1.  p.  219. 

M.  Augustin  Thierry,  in  citing  this  last  article  of  the  charter  of  Soissons,  bas  omitted 
the  Word  tantum,  a  grare  omission,  as  it  is  the  very  word  which  expresses  the  limitation 
placed  on  the  pretenaiona  of  the  lord  ;  to  reject  it,  is  to  change  the  sensé  of  the  c\B.uBe 

t  Lettres  sur  ^'histoire  de  France,  p.  256.  t  Cours  d'histoire  Moderne,  p.  iSa. 

^  Traité  de  la  noblesse  par  de  la  Roque,  chap.  7.  p.  10. 
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bîrth  to  the  necessity  of  overthrowing  thb  oppressive  privilège.  Ail  the 
historical  documents  of  the  twelflh  century  bear  witness  to  the  essentially 
warlike  character  of  the  communes.  Thus  they  had  the  right  of  peace 
and  war  ;  theie  is  no  doubt  about  this  point.  By  the  charter  of  Villa- 
neuve  in  Beauvoisis,  no  one  could,  during  an  expédition,  lend  money  to 
an  enemtf  of  the  commune;  and  the  charter  of  Beauvais  prohibited  ail 
burghers  from  speaking  to  an  enemy  of  the  commune  during  the  war.*^ 
Every  inhabitant  of  Rouen  was  bound  on  the  order  of  the  magistrates 
to  sally  out,  armed,  from  the  city  ;  a  delinquent  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  or  see  his  bouse  puUed  down.  Finally,  we  read  ^n  the  charter  of 
Roye,  that  if  any  one  causes  damage  to  the  commune,  and  refuses,  after 
being  sumraoned  by  the  mayor  to  repair  it,  that  the  mayor  may  march 
at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants  to  destroy  the  dweiling  of  the  culprit,  the 
king  promising  his  assistance,  if  he  dwells  in  a  strong  place  of  which 
the  members  of  the  commune  cannot  render  themselves  masters.t  So 
that  to  make  war  was  not  only  a  right  of  the  communes,  it  was  their 
duty.  Suger  relates,  that  Louis  the  Fat  havmg  besieged  Fleury,  the 
communes  of  the  parishes  of  the  country  took  part  in  the  siège*  Wbat 
sensé  would  the  word  communes  hâve  hère,  if  it  were  not  synony  mous 
with  the  word  milUia  7  Oderic  Vital,  an  author  who  was  cotemporaneous 
with  the  establishment  of  communes,  says  formally,  that  the  obligation 
of  military  service  was  the  sole  object  of  the  communes.}  He  adds, 
''Aller  the  reign  of  Philip  tha  First,  Louis  the  Sixth  was  obliged  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  ail  the  bishops  of  France  to  arrest  the  mutinies  and 
highway  rbbberies  that  desolated  his  kingdom.  It  was  then  that  the 
communes  were  estcAUshedJ*  In  his  remarkable  préface  to  the  deventh 
volume  of  the  CoUection  of  Ordinances,  the  learned  M.  de  Brequigny 
supposes  Oderic  Vital  to  hâve,  from  the  depth  of  his  convent,  bestowed 
too  much  honor  hère  on  the  bishops;  but  be  that  opinion  as  it  may,  it 
results  dearly  from  the  passage  we  hâve  cited,  thart  in  the  time  of  Oderic 
Vital  the  communes  were  regarded  as  burgherism  under  arms,  and  he  gives 
a  new  and  striking  proof  of  it.  When  a  city  had  no  commune,  it  was  its  lord 
whom  it  followed  to  the  war,  to  render  itself,  without  préjudice  to  him, 
according  to  the  duties  of  his  fief,  to  the  orders  of  the  king;  when 
on  the  contrary,  a  city  was  a  commune^  it  owed  military  service  immedi- 
ately  to  the  king.  What  are  we  to  condude  from  this,  but  that  the  rigbt 
of  communes  was  the  right  granted  to  the  cities  to  make  wars,  freed  from 
ail  the  régulations  of  feudality  ?  Finally,  were  not  those  charters  that  con- 
secrated  the  conquests  of  burgherism  true  treaties  of  peace?  The  charter 
granted  in  1128,  by  Philip  Augustus,  is  designated  by  the  words  tnsft- 
tutiopaciSf  the  establishment  of  peace.$  In  the  charter  granted  in  1112, 
to  divers  places  dependencies  of  the  abbey  of  Aurigny,  we  read,  "  Hch 
liant  communiani pro pace  conservanda"  (that they  may  bave  a  commune 
to  préserve  the  peace.)  ||  And  it  is  by  thèse  expressions  pactum  pactis, 
(compact  of  peace,)  that  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres,  désignâtes  the  charter 

*  Receuil  des  Ordon.  t.  11.  p.  624.  t  Ibid.  p.  228. 

t  Collection  des  histoires  de  NormaDdie,  by  Dachesne.  p 

^  Rec.  des  OrdoBs.  1. 11.  p.  1S6.  Il  Ibid»  p.  308. 
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of  Amiens,*  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Louis  tbe  Sixth.  Ilie  word  peaee 
ia  always  emplojed  in  opposition  to  the  word  commune, 

Besides,  it  is  known  wh^t  the  law  was  for  the  formation  of  the  annies 
«mder  the  second  race.  The  caralry  consisted  of  nobles.  The  infantry 
was  fizmished  by  the  cities.  Now  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  cities 
of  furnishing  foot-soldiers  to  the  armj,  coïncides  preciselj  with  the  insti- 
tatîoQ  of  the  communes,  whose  trae  character  it  thus  détermines.  By 
means  of  the  communes  burgherism  not  only  placed  itself  in  a  défensive 
position  against  the  possessors  of  fiefs  ;  it  introduced  itself  into  the  com- 
position of  the  armies,  it  took  root  in  them^  it  drew  insensibly  a  part  of 
the  mOitary  force  to  itself. 

The  commune  was  a  watiike  association,  sprung  from  the  légal ized 
rerolt  of  the  burghers  against  the  lords. 

Hence  th^ra  ia  a  pr^fn^i^H  dUtindioa  hptween  the  municipality  and 
i  the  commune,  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  bave  been  until  now  under- 


The  municipality  is  the  city  considered  by  itself.  The  commune  is 
the  cîty  in  ils  connections  with  the  powers  that  weigb  upon  it. 

The  «auiiiupality  îsburgliefism  admtnistertng  itoelf  âirough  magis- 
Irates  sprung  from  its  own  bosom.  The  community  is  burgherism  seizing  f 
the  axe  and  causing  feudality,  which  crarops  it  in  itsflight,  to  capitulate. 

Do  yon  require  a  manifest  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  distinction? 
The  charter  of  Guise,  granted  in  1279,  accords  to  the  city  the  right  of 
hsTÎng  judges  chosen,  t^  gives  it  a  municipal  power.  And  on  the  other 
faand,  h  probibits  it  expressly  from  even  desiring  to  he  a  commune.  Com- 
mune, MUNicTPAUTY  werc  then  two  essentially  distinct  things. 

M.  Augustin  Thierry,  in  bis  Considérations  on  the  Histoty  qf  I^emce, 
bas  cited  the  charter  of  Guise,  but  he  bas  only  seen  in  the  singular 
daose  we  ha^e  referred  to,  a  curions  example  of  the  batred  and  appré- 
hension which  for  a  long  time  attached  themselves  to  the  name  of  com- 
manct  This  explanation  is  evidently  insufficient.  Why  this  batred 
attached  to  the  name  only?  It  was  the  thing  which  the  enemies  of 
burgherism  detested.  And  why?  Because  the  commune  answered,  not 
to  ideas  of  municipal  power,  to  élections,  to  the  rural  magtstracy,  bujt  to 
ideas  of  re?dts,  of  passionate  strifes,  of  war. 

Lyons  bas  had,  from  time  immémorial,  a  municipal  body,  and  the 
origin  of  it  dates  back  from  the  Roman  emperors.  Now,  the  Parlia- 
ment  in  1273,  made  tbe  following  decree:  "Lyons  having  never  had 
either  university  or  commune."}  In  the  eyes  of  the  autbors  of  this 
decree,  then,  municipality  and  commune  were  perfectly  distinct  things. 

That  the  word  commune  bas  been  extended  since  its  origin  to  cities 
Ibrtonate  enough  to  obtain,  peaceably,  charters  firamed  on  those  which 
neigbboring  cities  had  obtained  Sword  in  hand  ;  that  by  one  of  those 
altérations,  so  fréquent  in  the  history  of  languages,  the  word  commune 

*  Ttob:  Canot.  Epiitols,  p.  446. 

t  Comiderations  aur  l'higtoire  de  France,  chap.  6.  p.  296. 

X  M.  de  Brequigny  in  hb  préface  to  the  aixth  Tolume  of  the  Receoil  des  Ordonaocef 
has  cited  the  fact  withoat  dedacing  ita^sonseqnenee.  lj 
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bas  been  gradually  diverted  from  its  proper  and  primitive  signification  ; 
finally,  thaï  it  bas  owed  to  its  modem  signification  its  definite  replacement 
of  tbe  expression  mwUcipality,  whicb  is  wholly  Roman,  we  can  conceive. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  to  comprebend  the  communes  we]l,  to  unravel 
tbeir  spécial  çbaracter,  to  know  tbeir  bistorical  mission,  we  must  interr»* 
gâte,  above  ail  else,  writers  cotemporaneous  with  tbeir  establishment 
and  tbe  cbartera  in  whicb  ail  the  constitutive  titles  of  tbeir  existence 
are  assembled. 

Tbus  from  tbe  sixteentb  century,  tbe  period,  as  we  sball  beceafler  see, 
in  which  feudality  fell  into  complète  decay,  the  word  commune  ceases  to 
be  employed,  and  is  replaced  by  tbe  word  communality,  until  1789,  when 
it  was  resumed  and  defined  as  follows  :  **  Fr ench  citizens,  considered 
in  regard  to  the  local  relations  wbich  spring  from  tbeir  union  in  cities 
and  in  certain  rural  districts  form  communes" 

M.  Raynouard  bas  written  a  book  upon  municipal  rights.  He  bas 
followed  them.witb  a  patient  and  sincère  curiosity  througb  the  dark- 
ness  of  tbe  first  âges  of  our  history,  traces  them  from  the  municipal 
régime  of  the  Romans;  and  as  be  found  even  in  the  twelflh  century 
vestiges  of  ancient  municipalities,  he  bas  carried  back  the  filiation  of 
the  French  communes  beyond  tbe  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  despisiog 
tbus  every  thing  that  the  communal  movement  bad,  that  was  spontaneous, 
originaJ,  and  if  we  may  say  so,  indigenous. 

After  him,  came  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  who,  struck  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  gre^t  struggles  sustained  by  tbe  cities  of  the  middle  âges,  bas 
thought  himself  able  to  refer  tbe  whole  existence  of  burgherism  to  thèse 
struggles,  and  bas  given  the  insurrection  as  a  point  of  departure  to  that 
wbich  he  calls  a  sure  organization  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
cities.  A  manifest  error,  since,  in  gênerai,  wherever  we  see  a  commune 
establish  itself  tumultuously,  it  bad  akeady  a  mayor  and  sberifis,  an 
inheritance  which  Roman  Society  bad  bequeatbed  to  tbe  cities  of  tbe 
Gaula. 

Thus,  from  not  having  made  the  distinction  we  bave  pointed  out,  both 
Messieurs  Raynouard  and  Thierry  appear  to  us  to  bave  committed,  in 
an  inverse  sensé,  two  equally  grave  errors.  One  bas  said  of  the  com* 
munes,  that  which  was  only  true  of  tbe  municipalities  ;  the  other  of  the 
municipalities,  that  whicb  was  only  true  of  the  communes. 

Yes,  the  communal  association  was  tbe  warlike  phase  in  tbe  existence 
of  burgherism,  it  was  that  i^one.  And  every  thing  proves  it;  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  décline  of  the  communes,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  of 
tbeir  formation. 

For  at  what  period  did  they  commence  to  be  weakened,  were  they 
extinguished?  At  what  period  did  those  laboriously  acquired  charters 
disappear  ?  Precisely  ^  that  in  whicb  the  feudality,  from  which  they  had 
been  wrested,  allowed  itself  to  be  disarmed  by  tbe  kings  and  sank  of  its 
own  weight 

M.  Guizot  bas  been  too  absolute  when  he  confined  the  feudal  period 
between  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenlh  centuries.  '*  See,"  exclaims  Mon- 
taigne, speaking  of  feudality  in  tbe  sixteentb  centurjy^<<  see  in  tbe  pro< 
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rincefl  distant  from  the  court,  Brilanny  for  example,  thé  train,  the  sub- 
jects,  the  oCficers,  the  occapationt,  the  service  and  ceremony  of  a  retired 
and  domestic  lord,  dwelling  among  his  Tassais,  and  see  aiso  the  flight  of 
fais  îmaginatioA  ;  there  i%  nothing  more  royal  ;  he  is  heard  to  speak  of 
his  master  once  a  year,  as  of  a  king  of  Persia,  and  only  recognizes  him 
throQgh  some  old  relationships  of  which  his  secretary  keeps  a  register." 

Feudality  was  not  then  withoot  its  splendor,  even  in  the  times  of 
Montaigne.  We  mnst  admit,  however,  that  the  eleventh,  tweifth  and 
tfairtecnth  centuries  formed  the  most  brilltant  part  of  the  feudal  history. 
There  was  no  longer  that  frightful  confusion  which  broke  out  under  the 
ftuocessors  of  Chariemagne,  and  there  was  not  yet  that  symmetrical 
order  which  the  omnipotence  of  royalty  was  aûerwards  to  found.  It  is 
ftom  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries  that  the  hierarchy  of  fiefs  was 
definitely  constituted.  ^  Frbm  those  strong  castles,  built  on  mountains 
which  ravines  and  précipices  bound,  spring  forth  incessantly  bold  men, 
greedy  of  booty,  impatient  of  repose,  and  whose  ardor  no  human  power 
bas  yet  the  right  to  enchain,  nor  whose  violences  to  prevent.  War  is 
everywhere;  ramparts  are  built  aronnd  chnrches,  ditchés  dug  around 
monasteries;  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  feudality  is  seen  on 
borseback  and  armed. 

It  is  then  at  this  period  above  ail,  that  the  communes  should  make 
their  appearance  in  history.  And  this  is  just  what  they  do.  Parallel 
with  this  Hfe  of  feudality,  so  active,  so  energetic,  so  brilHant  even  in  its 
excesaes  and  its  robberies,  history  shows  us  the  existence  of  communes, 
as  strong,  as  free,  as  honored  by  kings  as  it  could  be.  To  keep  in  check 
the  vagabond  humor  of  the  lords,  burgher  militia  are  established,  true 
permanait  communes.  To  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  ram- 
parts, to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  became  the  first  obligation 
of  the  municipal  officers.  The  mayor  had  ail  the  rights  of  command  ; 
the  care  of  the  fortifications  was  confided  to  him  ;  the  keys  of  the  city 
were  deposited  in  his  hands.  Companies  of  archers  and  cross-bow  men 
wcre  formed  everywhere,  and  gunpowder  was  no  sooner  invented  than 
companies  of  arquebnsseirs  increased  the  ranks  of  thèse  small  burgher 
armies.  What  was  then  done  to  excite  the  military  spirit  among  thèse 
citizen  soldiers?  Now,  the  right  to  wear  the  livery  of  the  king  was 
granted  to  thero  ;  now  exemptions  from  impost,  as  was  done  in  the 
ifteenth  century  for  the  cross-bowmen  of  Paris  and  Rouen  ;  and  again 
festivals  were  instituted,  having  for  their  especial  object  the  encourage- 
ment, by  honorary  dénominations,  such  as  the  King  of  the  Arquebuse, 
the  King  of  the  Cross-Bow,  of  the  Burghers  who  took  part  in  warlike 
exercises. 

Tbas,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  the  military  feudality 
feond  its  counterpoise  in  the  military  organization  of  burgherism,  or  in 
the  communes.  When  now  the  first  of  thèse  two  forces  succumbed,  the 
other  should  not  be  long  in  perishing  from  want  of  employment.  It  was 
JQst  what  happened. 

Let  as  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Feudality  already 
begao  to  décline  ;  ail  its  strength  had  consisted  in  its  military  indepen- 
denee,  but  in  1296,  Philip  the  Handsome  made  an  ordinance  by  which 
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be  int^rdioted  ail  private  ware,  as  long  as  his  mon  wat  lasted.  *'  Statuît 
qttod,  dorante  guerra  sua,  Bulla  alia  guerra  fiât  in  regoo."  Hère  then  îs 
the  right  of  war  restrained  for  the  advantage  of  the  crown.  In  1314, 
the  prohibition  laid  by  Philip  the  Handsome  is  renewed,  and  in  1353, 
appeared  an  ordinance  of  King  John,  which  prohibits  ail  private  wars 
under  the  severest  penalties.    Feudality  is  disarmed. 

ThuB  it  is  from  this  time  that  the  communes  disappear  from  history  ; 
8o  long  as  feudality  had  threatened  the  cities  from  its  lofty  donjohns,  ihey 
had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  arma  ;  and  they  had  had  communes. 
The  danger  having  ceased,  they  could  allow  the  cbild  wbo  had  been 
placed  in  the  tower  of  the  church  to  announce  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  to  come  down  ;  they  were  now  but  municipalUies, 

Thus  is  naturally  explained  what  hiçtorians  hâve  called  the  fall  of  the 
communes  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries.  As  soon  as  they 
ceased  to  think  that  it  was  important  for  them  to  Tive,  they  died.  There 
were  some  of  them  which,  tired  of  paying  the  annual  tax,  the  price  of 
the  charter  sold  to  them  by  the  cupidity  of  the  kings,  asked  to  be 
delivered  from  the  communal  rights,  as  from  a  burthen.  The  city  of 
Soissons  did  this  in  1325.  Other  cities,  it  is  true,  resigned  themselves 
less  eaaily  to  the  abolition  of  an  order  of  things  which  recalled  to  them 
glorious  recollections;  but  the  résistance  was  neither  gênerai,  nor 
earnest*  The  disappearance  of  the  communes  was  not,  to  speak  pro-* 
perly,  but  the  voluntary  disarming  of  burgherism. 

Things  had  reached  such  a  point  towards  the  roiddle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  Charles  the  Seventh  could  at  a  single  blow,  and  without 
encountering  any  obstacles,  seize  on  the  military  power  of  burgherism 
*  by  the  création  of  Archers,  and  on  that  of  feudality  by  the  création 
oî  IVee-Companies.  It  was  an  immense  révolution,  but  it  had  been  a 
long  time  prepared.  Burgherism  could  not  murmur  at  it,  for  if  it  had 
drawn  the  sword,  it  was  only  because  the  possessors  of  fiefs  held  one 
continually  stretched  out  over  its  head  ;  now  that  it  had  no  more  to  fear 
from  brutal  aggression,  why  should  it  not  abandon  itself  entirely  to  thoae 
peaceful  labors  which  were  to  be  the  foundation  of  its  prépondérance  ? 
The  nobility  alone  might  bave  complained  ;  but  it  had  no  longer  vigor 
or  youth.  It  had  torn  out  its  own  entrails  with  its  own  hands  in  the 
internai  struggles  which  the  establishment  of  the  communes  had  pr<> 
voked.  Foreign  wars  had  added  to  this  exhaustion,  the  bitter  fruit  of 
civil  discorda,  and  it  had  lost  its  purest  blood  in  the  fatal  plains  of  Cressy, 
Poictiers  and  A z incourt.  No  voice  then  was  raised  to  prevent  Charles 
the  Seventh  from  breaking  down  ail  the  military  past  of  France.  %  Feu- 
dality still  preserved  its  splendor,  but  it  was  deprived  of  its  real  strength. 
France  was  no  longer,  if  we  may  say  so,  but  a  sword,  and  that  sword 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  There  were  no  more  bannerets 
obliged  to  bring  to  the  field  fiûy  men-at-arms,  proudly  displaying  their 
independent  banner.  No  more  batchelors  with  their  modest  penona 
floating  around  the  banner.  The  organization  of  the  armed  feudality 
was  struck  to  the  heart,  and  ail  soon  bent  beneath  the  laws  of  military 
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hwadB  of  one  iiiaii>  was  ohiefly  the  work  of  the  oomnnnes.  Al  first,  by 
taking  from  the  nobles  the  exclasive  right  of  declartng  war,  they  broke 
the  etroogest  privilège  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  oppression  ;  then 
they  were  the  occasion  of  and  fumished  the  pretext  for  a  crowd  of  small 
wars»  wfaich,  without  the  commnnes,  would  never  hâve  broken  ont  in  the 
bosom  of  feudality,  and  which  brooghi  into  play  ail  the  éléments  of  dis< 
order  that  it  contained. 

Whatthe  communes  had  done  for  therain  of  the  material  authority 
of  the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  the  ennobleroents  did  for  the  min  of  their 
moral  aathority*  Fiefs  do  not  ennoble  without  the  consent  of  the  prince, 
says  La  Roque  in  his  Treatise  an  the  NobtUty,  nobility  emanating  from 
he    sovereign  authority  as  rivers  emanate  from  the  sea. 

The  ordinance  of  Blois  provides,  Article  258,  that  '^  plebeians  pur- 
chasing  noble  fiefs  are  not  raised  thereby  to  the  rank  of  nobles."  From 
whence  it  foilows,  that  nobility  uoable  to  recruit  itself  from  itself,  its 
splendor  must  sooner  or  later  be  lost  in  that  of  royalty. 

What  was  needed  to  take  its  prestige  from  the  nobility?    To  ennoble 

ebeâans,  kings  could,  and  thanks  to  God,  did  use  this  right  freely. 

Was  Philip  the  First,  as  has  been  maintained,  the  first  of  our  kings 
who  granted  letters  of  nobility  t  Is  it  true  he  used  this  right  in  favor 
of  Eudes  le  Maire,  who  wished  to  exécute  for  his  majesty  the  vow  he 
bad  made  of  going  to  Jérusalem  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  ?  De  la 
Roque  regards  it  as  very  doubtful. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  ennoUements  were  very  rare  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth  and  the  begtnning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Three  are  cit6d 
ooder  Philip  the  Handsome,  one  onder  Louis  the  Tenth,  four  under 
PhiJip  the  Long,  five  under  Philip  of  Valois. 

In  proportion  as  feudality  declined,  the  number  of  ennoblements 
increased  Ailer  those  by  letters,  came  those  by  edicts.  In  1564, 
Charles  the  Ninth  created  twelve  nobles,  in  1568,  he  created  thirty  ; 
Henry  the  Third  will  go  still  further;  by  his  edict  of  1596,  followed  by 
several  différent  déclarations,  he  will  create  not  less  than  a  thousand 
nobles» — and  in  this  patb,  royalty  was  no  longer  to  stop. 

But  what  contributed  to  the  moral  décline  of  the  offspring  of  the 
conquering  race,  was  the  ennobling  the  cities,  which  coincides  with  the 
mateiial  weakening  of  the  feudality.  Afler  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
granted  nobility  to  the  mayors,  sherifis,  or  peers  of  Poictiers,  La  Rochelle, 
Saint  Jean  d'Angelly  and  Angouleme,  will  appear  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
that  strong  and  royal  head  granted  by  Providence  to  burgherism,  and 
throngb  him  will  beoome  ennobled  in  the  persons  of  their  magistrates, 
the  cities  of  Tours,  Niort,  Cognac,  Bourges  and  Angers. 

What  a  terrible  blow  was  the  ennobling  City  Halls  to  the  prestige  of 
great  names.  You  are  now  not  astonished,  if  afterwards,  you  hear  the 
burgher  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  repeating  in  chorus  those 
worda  of  Claude  d'Expilly.  "  Gentlemen  bave  not  fallen  from  heaven  ; 
and  there  is  no  one,  who,  were  he  to  trace  itto  its  source,  would  notfind 
bis  family  higher  than  that  of  the  nobility." 

The  ennoblements  continued  the  work  begun  by  the  communes  [^and 
feudality  having  lost  its  sword,  could  not  long  préserve  its  auréole. 
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In  the  letters  or  edicts  of  ennoblement,  most  of  the  kings  saw  bat  a 
financia]  resource.  As  far  back  as  13ô4,  it  cost  Jean  de  Rheîms  thirty 
gold  crowns  to  become  a  noble,  and  in  the  following  year  Aimeny  de 
Cours  paid  eighty  gold  crowns  for  the  rigfat  of  forgetting  bis  origin. 

Burgherism  had  nol  however  attained  a  high  degree  of  opulence  in  the 
fourteeuth  centuryi  When  afterwards,  by  the  developments  of  industry, 
it  had  acquired  that  great  wealth  which  ended  in  giving  to  it  the  govern^ 
ment  of  society,  kings  were  not  content  witfa  seiling  nobility  to  ple- 
beians  :  they  forced  them  to  buy  it,  and  went  so  far  as  to  make  out  letters 
of  nobility  with  the  nanne  in  blank  !  80  much  cupidity  must  destroy 
them,  and  the  weakening  of  the  nobility  led  to  that  of  the  throne. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  writers  who  hâve  attributed  the  destruction  of 
feudality  to  the  political  sagacity  of  the  kings,  bave  faUen  into  a  strange 
error.  That  protection  which  the  kings  granted  to  the  communes,  those 
ennobling  letters  by  which  burgherism  was  gradually  raised  to  the  level 
of  nobility,  were  usually  but  means  of  raising  money.  The  leudal  prin* 
ciple  was  conquered  directly,  not  only  by  the  monarchical  principle,  as 
bas  been  so  ofleo  said  and  repeated,  but  aJso  by  thé  communal  principle. 

Unfortunately,  the  burghers  were  no  sooner  sure  of  their  victory, 
than  every  thing  changed  in  the  internai  govemment  of  the  cities.  As 
they  had  only  taken  up  arms  to  défend  themselves,  as  it  was  by  industry 
and  not  by  war  that  their  streogth  was  called  to  develope  itself,  they 
plunged  entirely  into  purely  comn^ercial  pursuits.  Not  only  did  the 
use  of  arms  disappear,  but  they  eien  lost  a  taste  for  public  life.  They 
felt  the  necessity  bf  it  less  forcibly  ;  they  dreaded  its  storms.  They 
feared  lest  those  below  them  should  in  their  turn  profit  by  the  power  of 
agitation.  Then  was  born  that  love  for  order  which  now  characterizes 
burgherism,  an  unquiet  love  which  bas  also  its  transports  and  violence^ 
The  traditions  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  were  forgotten  or  disdained  ;  the 
bell  of  the  assemblies  reraained  mute  in  the  belfry  ;  every  heroic  feeling 
ceased  in  their  soûls,  and  soon,  wbere  communes  had  bîeen,  there  were 
but  municipalities. 

Behold,  then,  how  burgherism  developed  itself  in  the  social  order. 

Organized  militarily  by  the  communes,  it  disputes  material  power 
with  the  feudality;  enriched  by  labor,.it  opens  its  purse  to  kings,  and 
by  letters  of  nobility  which  it  purchases,  it  despoîls  nobility  of  a  part  of 
its  splendor. 

Returned,  by  the  disarming  of  feudality,  to  pacifie  and  fruitful  labors, 
it  gives  to  its  genius  in  industrial  pursuits  the  wings  of  the  vulture  and 
seizes  irresistibly  on  space.  Everything  then  is  serviceable  to  it,  every- 
thing  is  for  its  profit  ;  that  which  it  appears  to  lose,  as  well  as  that  it 
gains  ;  and  fiom  its  apparent  defeats,  it  gains  real  and  great  conquests. 

When,  however,  feudality  shall  bave  entirely  succumbed,  it  will  not 
be  burgherism  that  shall  immediately  receive  the  héritage,  it  will  be  the 
kings.  But  patience  ;  the  logic  of  history  will  finish  correctly.  When 
the  philosophera  of  burgherism  shall  hâve  finished  their  work,  a  révolu* 
tion  will  break  out,  and  on  the  morrow,  by  the  side  of  a  cast  down  throne, 
we  shall  find  burgherism  ercct.  r^^^^T^ 
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CHAPTER  IL 

PRWRESS  OF  BUROBERISM. 


THE  STATES  6ENEBAI. 

Barghenim  in  the  States  General-^Tbe  people  called  bot  ezclnded— Wliat  the  States 
General  did  ;  wbat  they  represented — ^History  of  Marcel — The  Jacquerie — ^The  States 
General  assare  the  fntore  triumph  of  Bargherism  orer  Rojaky. 

An  immense  révolution  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Hand* 
aome  ;  burgherism  rises,  feodality  déclines. 

Whatrains  are  heaped  up  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  It  is  no  longer 
only  a  qoestion  of  the  papacj  whîch  the  iron  gauntlet  of  Colonna  strikes 
in  the  bce,  nor  of  the  clergy,  which  the  king  admits  to  ransom  in  hum* 
bling  it,  nor  of  those  bishops,  to  whom  the  doorkeepers  of  parliament 
can  say,  with  a  royal*  ordinance  in  their  hands,  '*  you  shali  not  enter 
bere."  By  the  side  of  the  religious  power,  which  i»  decaying,  fendality 
dies,  and  with  it  ail  the  middle  âges  possessed  of  strength  and  poetry. 
In  wbat  consistée!  the  military  genios  of  feudalit^  ?  Was  it  in  the  art 
of  encampment,  or  in  the  science  of  sièges,  or  m  skilfully  combined 
mancBorres,  or  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  discipline  7  It 
was  enoagh  for  nobles  to  be  brave,  to  know  how  to  ride  on  horseback 
and  handle  the  lance.  Military  fendality  repulsed,  by  its  very  nature, 
the  System  of  great  armies  and  distant  expéditions.  The  seas  of  blood 
Dselessly  shed  in  the  crusades  had  bat  too  cruelly  proved  this.  Now  up  to 
the  timeof  Philip  the  Handsome,  with  the  exception  of  the  crusades,  the 
active  life  of  feudality  was  made  up  of  a  séries  of  small  civil  wars.  But 
extending  the  régulations  of  Saint  Louis,  which  had  never  been  observed, 
Philip  the  Handsome  suddenly  interdicted  private  wars  ;  a  décisive  inno- 
vation, for  from  being  feudal,  wars  were  to  become  national,  and  the 
transformation  will  be  so  rapid,  that  under  Philip  the  Long,  the  knight 
banneret  will  not  blush  to  receive,  to  ask  for,  a  payment  of  twenty  sols 
a  day.t  They  must  fîght  no  longer,  hand  to  hand,  but  in  great  massés; 
those  intrepid  and  undisciplined  horsemen  must  mingle  with  Flemish 
infantry  and  mercenaries  from  across  the  channel.  Was  not  that  a  cer- 
tain cause  ofruin  to  feudality  î 

Thos  what  do  we  see  already  ?  Under  Philip  the  Handsome  thousands 
of  gentlemen  hasten  to  pile  themselves  up  in  a  rauddy  ditch  at  Gontray, 
and  perish,  beaten  to  deaUi  by  the  leaden  mallets  of  the  weavers  of  Bru- 
ges, whilst  their  heirs  die  at  Cressy,  beneath  the  knivea  of  the  moun- 
taineers  of  Wales,  and  at  Poictiers,  by  the  arrows  of  the  English  archers. 

Feudality  is  decimated. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Handsome  seignorial  jurisdictions  had 
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been  respected,  if  not  regarded  as  inviolable,  and  the  great  priociple  of 
the  inalienabilitjr  of  real  estate  had  been  but  feebly  shaken  by  the  ordî- 
uance  of  Philip  the  Hardy,  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  feudal  things  by 
those  who  were  iwt  noble.  But  under  PhiHp  the  Handsome,  there  were 
spread  through  the  whole  kingdom,  seneschals,  bailifis,  attorneys,  in- 
structed  to  interfère  between  the  noble  creditor  and  the  plebeian  debtor. 
The  dismemberroent  of  féodal  property  is  about  to  commence.  The 
nobility  of  the  robe  rises  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  sword,  and  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau^  '*  dates  the  gentle  conquest 
of  the  province  by  the  ink-stand." 

It  is  feudality  which  is  despoiled. 

Vntil  the  time  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  order  of  the  Templars  had 
remained  erect  ;  and  that  was  an  institution  eminently  feudal.  To  fîght 
and  to  pray,  to  carry  the  cross  and  the  sword,  to  unité,  in  a  poetical  and 
tooching  mixture,  the  valor  of  the  knight  to  the  austerity  of  the  monk 
and  the  enthusiasm  bf  the  pilgrim,  was^  as  ail  know,  the  mission  of  the 
Temt^ar.  The  Temple  was  then  at  once  the  most  elevated  and  the 
flirongest  expression  of  feudality.  It  represented  it  under  iu  double  as- 
pect ;  spirit  and  matter,  the  pries!  and  the  warrior.  That  corruptioii 
had  penetraled  into  the  bosom  of  this  famous  free  masonry;  that  thèse 
armed  Jesuits  faad  gradnally  descended  from  thé  heights  of  mysticisro  to 
gross  superstitions,  and  from  an  exaltation  too  arid  to  namele^s  pleasures; 
Siat  they  had  denied  Christ  and  spit  upon  the  cross  in  revels  whose  im- 
purity  darkness  covered,  is  still  a  secret  for  bistory.  Until  PhiHp  the 
Handsome,  their  vices  had  always  been  obscure,  their  virtues  shining  ; 
now  behold  this  prince  causing  them  to  be  ignominiously  condemned  by 
priests  to  what  the  lawyers  prompt.  Funerid  pyres  ivere  ligbted  for  the 
most  illustrious  of  them. 

It  is  feudality  which  is  degraded.  / 

And  we  may  remark,  that  at  the  bottom  of  ail  the  measurea  pursued 
in  this  reign  we  (ind  but  one  thîng-«a  want  of  money. 

If  Philip  the  Handsome  taught  kings  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  papacy» 
it  was  because  in  bis  bull,  ckricis  kncos^  Boniface  the  Eighth  was  un- 
willing  that  an  imposition  sbould  be  laid  on  the  clergy. 

If  he  prohibited  private  wars,  it  was  because  war  among  the  nobles 
was  but  pillage,  dévastations,  and  in  the  midst  of  thèse  incessant  robberies 
ail  levies  of  taxes  were  impossible. 

If  he  established  a  beginning  of  administrative  centralization  in 
France,  it  was  because,  without  unity  in  the  administration,  the  treasury 
would  never  be  fiUed. 

If  he  destroyed  the  order  of  the  Templars,  it  was  because  that  order 
was  extremely  ricfa,  that  it  owned  nine  thousand  manors,  that  it  had 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  more  gold  than  ten  hiules*  could  carry,  aftd 
that  it  was  tberefbre  an  immense  prey  to  devour. 

And  what  is  the  life  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  if  not  a  grasping  and 
shamefiU  search  afler  ail  means  of  getting  money?    Now  he  protects  the 

*  See  what  is  said  about  the  weaith  of  the  Templare,  the  3d  toI.,  by  M.  Michelet,  of 
hif  Hiftoire  de  France.  He  appeara  to  bave  aiiaerstood  well  the  historical  character 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Handsome.  ^ 
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JewB,  and  gives  them  ihe  poor  to  despoil  ;  now  he  drives  them  away  to 
seize  on  the  fruit  of  their  rapines.  He  sports  witb  bankruptcy  ;  he  alters 
the  coin.  Under  his  rapacious  and  insatiable  soûl,  to  goTern  a  king- 
dom  roeans  to  pillage  it  Under  such  a  prince,  aud  when  ail  matters  of 
business  are  governed  by  a  nçcessity  for  money^  could  burgherism  do 
otherwise  than  increase  in  strengtb  and  importance?  Besides,  as  every 
thing  is  serviceable  to  it,  so  every  tbing  appears  to  call  it  on  the  scène. 
Was  it  not  for  it  that  the  marineras  compaas  was  perfected,  that  bills  of 
exchange  were  invented,  and  circulation  rendered  rapid  1  Look  around 
the  throne.  It  is  no  longer  gentlemen  who  surround  it,  but  advocates^ 
bankers,  Lombards,  greedy  financiers  hastening  from  Florence;  the 
PJasians,  the  Nogaràs,  the  MusciatQs,  an  aristocracy  of  lawyers  and 
money  lenders. 

Philip  the  Handsome  is  then  essentially  a  burgher  king.  It  is  he  also 
who  founded  the  political  power  of  burgherism.  Not  content  with 
inatitating  the  parliament,  he  introduced  the  third  estate  into  the  manage- 
ment of  great  affaira.  The  States  General  open  with  the  fourteenth  century. 

Before  examining  what  was  to  be  the  bearing  of  this  political  associa- 
tion, established  by  Philip  the  Handsome,  between  the  third  estate  and 
the  two  other  orders  in  the  nation,  it  is  important  to  know  what  was  the 
third  estate.    Was  it  the  people,  the  whole  peopleî 

At  firsi  depQties  from  the  couniry,  that  is,  deputies  from  two-thirds  of 
the  nation  were  not  admitted  to  the  States  General  until  the  regency  of 
Madame  de  Beaujeu,  in  1484.  Until  that  time,  the  ordinances  of  con- 
vocation, which  bave  been  presenred  for  us,  speak  only  of  the  deputies 
of  the  good  cities.* 

From  1484  the  admission  of  the  country  deputies  became  an  incon- 
testable fact,t  and  we  may  add  that  no  one,  ezcept  in  Paris,  was  excluded 
from  the  électoral  assemblies. 

*  We  read  in  the  proceedings  of  the  délibérations  of  the  Eitates,  in  1356,— «<  They 
weat  to  the  Cordeliert  in  Paris  each  in  his  order,  that  is,  the  clergy  togetlier,  tnd  the 
nobles  together,  and  the  good  cities  togetber."    Bibliothé<)ne  da  roi,  10S5. 

t  The  Mamed  M.  Monteil  says,  in  l'Histoire  des  Français  des  divers  Etats,  tbat'oTen 
in  the  jear  1789,  the  iohabitants  of  the  conntiy  had  not  been  represented.  He  brings 
striking  prooft  in  support  of  his  opinion.  The  anthority  of  the  tbllowing  proceedings 
appears  to  os  imposing.  <*0n  Sunday,  the  6th  of  July,  1614,  in  the  gailery  of  the 
chorch  of  the  'said  Nontillav,  at  the  end  of  the  iirst  mass,  at  which  are  osnallv  the 
largest  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  before  as,  the  said  bailiff,  appearea  the 
said  inhabitants  of  Koniillay  in  grett  numbers,  who  haTîng  to-day  heard,  at  the  close 
of  maas,  the  reading  of  the  letters  to  his  msjesty,  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  setting  forth 
and  representing  a  liât  of  their  remonstrances,  on  tbe  14th  dav  of  this  month,  at  nine 
o'dock  in  the  morning,  before  the  lientenant-general,  for  wmoh  parpose  they  bave 
named  the  persons  to  whom  and  to  each  of  them,  in  the  absence  of  the  others,  they 
haTe  gÎTen  power,  anthority  and  a  spécial  mandate  to  présent  their  edict  of  said  oom- 
plainti  in  said  assembly,'»  etc.    (Grefle  dn  bailliage  de  TOnrafaie.) 

This  électoral  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tillages  is  proTod  by  a  namber  of  analogoos 
proceedings,  among  which  we  wili  cite  that  of  the  Jnage  of  Spoy,  register  of  the  baili* 
wick  of  Troyes;  that  of  the  notary  of  Ghabargoe,  register  of  the  bailiwick  of  Touraine: 
that  of  the  notary  Perreway,  register  of  the  bailiwick  of  Tonrs. 

Ali  thèse  proceedings  refer  to  the  States  General  of  1614  ;  bot  we  eovld  cite  mnch 
older  pièces,  and  for  exemple,  theresolotion  of  theTiUsgeofBlaigny,  dated  in  1576,  and 
to  which  we  shall  recnr  again. 

Besides,  we  bave  not  spoken  hère  of  thèse  proceedinge  bot  to  prOTe  the  exereise  of 
tbe  électoral  right  by  the  rillagM  ;  for  the  r^ognition  of  (he  pnnciple,  goes  back  to 
the  Tery  ofigin  of  oar  hMory.  ^ 
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It  was  aniversal  suffrage,  if  not  ia  ail  ils  sincerity,  at  least  in  ail  its 
pomp.  When  it  pleased  the  king,  for  the  holding  of  the  States  General 
depended  on  his  good  pleasure,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  three 
orders,  he  addressed  letters  of  convocation  to  the  bailiffs  and  seneschals. 
The  latter  sent  coptes  to  the  judges  of  the  second  order,  who  in  their 
turn  transmitted  the  royal  wîll  to  the  curâtes  and  church-wardens  of  the 
parishes.  Still  further  ;  ail  means  of  puhlicity  were  employed  ;  publica- 
tion by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  placards  in  the  dties;*  publica- 
tions after  high  mass  on  Sundays  in  the  villages.!  It  was»  I  repeat, 
universal  suffrage. 

But  were  the  people  the  better  represented  for  thét?  Certainly  not  ; 
and  to  convince  ourselves  of  this,  it  is  only  necessa'ry  to  see  in  what  the 
électoral  mechanism  of  the  third  estate  consisted. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  met  on  the  appointed  day,  under  the 
porch  of  the  gallery  of  the  church.  They  chose  sorae  of  their  number 
to  draw  up  their  complaints  or  remonstrances  ;  thèse  were  called  cahiers; 
they  then  appointed  deputies  to  carry  thèse  cahiers,  not  to  the  assembly 
of  tlie  States  General,  not  even  to  that  of  the  principal  bailiwicks  ;  but  to 
the  assembly  of  the  bailif&  of  the  second  order.|  There§  ail  thèse  vil- 
lage cahiers  were  compiled  and  united  into  one,  and  the  deputies  from 
the  villages  appointed  other  deputies  to  the  assembly  of  the  principal 
bailiwick.  Hère  was  a  fresh  compilation  of  cahiers;  new  deputies  were 
appointed  for  the  gênerai  assembly  of  the  states.  Thus  the  élection  was 
three  removes||  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  and  their  complaints 
did  not  reach  the  foot  of  the  throne  until  they  had  undergone  two  suc- 
cessive altérations. 

In  the  principal  cities  matters  were  transacted  as  follows.    Each  com- 

'  *  <'It  18  ordered,  on  request  of  the  kiiig*8  attorney,  that  the  letton  presAptlj  read 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  in  order  that  recoarse  maj  be  bad  to 
them  there  whenever  it  la  needed,  and  that  they  ahould  be  pqblished  in  the  highwaya, 
cantons  and  other  places,  where  pablicationa  are  usuallymade,  so  that  no  one  may  pre> 
tend  ignorance."  (Sentence  of  the  Lieatenant-general  of  Poictiers,  2l8t  Jaly,  1688. 
Registry  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Poictiers.) 

t  See  abore  the  procès-verbal  of  the  Judge  of  Noazillay. 
'    \  Behold  a  proces-verbal  of  the  bailiffs  of  Chatillon — sar  Indre,  which  fumishes  at 
once  the  proof  and  the  example  of  thèse  formalities. 

«And  now  this  day,  Saturday,  the  2Sth  of  June,  1614,  before  us,  Jean  de  Puyoïmarret, 
Lord  of  La  Barre,  ordinary  lieutenant  to  M.  the  Bailiff  of  Touraine,  at  the  royal  seat 
of  Chatillon  sur  Indre,  appeared  in  per8on,M.  Louis  Gaulin,  a  royal  notary,  who  handed 
as  a  paper  subscribed— which  haying  been  opened  by  us,  we  u>und  it  to  be  a  missive 
b^  which  we  are  commanded  to  send  seven  copies  of  the  ordinance  and  mandate  of  the 
king  our  master,  for  the  convocation  of  the  three  estâtes  in  the  city  of  Sens  ;  upon 
which  we  hâve  commanded  the  king's  council  to  take  order  on  the  exécution  of  the  said 
mandate  and  convocation,  and  upon  the  ordinance  from  the  presidial  seat,  and  we  bave 
sent  two  of  the  said  copies,  one  to  M.  Jean  Bonneau,  prior  priest  of  the  church  of  that 
city,  and  the  other  to  M.  Antoine  Fournin,  prior  of  the  other  church  of  that  city,  that 
the  said  Bonneau  and  Fournin  shoald  publish  it  in  the  said  parishes  of  Toizeiay  and 
St.  Martin,  on  to-morrow,  Sunday,  in  the  sermons,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parochial 
masses  which  shall  be  there  celebrated,  so  that  the  service  of  the  king  be  not  deferred, 
etc."    (Registry  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Tours.) 

^  In  the  seneschalships  of  Toulouse  and  Carcasonne,  the  assemblief  of  the  second 
order  were  not  held  by  bailiwicks  but  by  diocèses.  This  results  from  the  procés-verba] 
of  the  Consalar-house  of  Alby,  18th  August,  1614.  (Registry  of  the  Seneschalship  of 
Toulouse.) 

tl  See  the  proc^s-yerbal  of  the  city  and  bailiwick  of  Troyes.  (Registry  of  the  BailU 
wick  of  Troyes,  1660.) 
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munity  of  arts  and  trades,  each  corps  in  the  city  chose  représentatives. 
Each  parlsh  in  the  city  did  the  same.  Thèse  deputies,  having  assembled 
at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  appointed  others«  who  went  to  the  assembly  of  the 
principal  bailiwick  to  appoint  srill  others.  We  can  judge  of  the  o?er- 
hauling  of  the  cahiers. 

Paris  was  ihe  only  city  in  France  which  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  direct 
dection.  But  in  return,  ail  the  inhabitants  were  not  permitted,  even 
indirectly,to  be  a  part  of  the  assembly,  by  which  the  deputies  were  cbosen. 
Dô  you  know  of  what  this  assembly,  which  met  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  prevost  of  the  marchants,  consisted  ?  Of  the 
sheriSs  and  counsellors  of  the  city,  of  the  bishop,  when  he  took  a  fancy 
to  be  présent,  of  deputies  from  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  communities,  of  the  wardens  and  masters  of  merchandize 
and  trades,  of  the  quartiniers,  and  the  ten  notables  chosen  by  ihem  in 
each  quarier.*  I  ask,  if  an  assembly,  thus  formed,  could  be  regarded  as 
a  représentation  of  the  people  of  Paris?  Did  it  not  constitute  a  true 
burgher  oligarchy  ?  And  is  it  not  évident,  that  in  ail  thèse  strange  com- 
binations,  Paris  was  worse  treated  than  the  smallest  village  in  the  king- 
dom?  Of  a  truth,  since  1576,  H  box  had  been  placed  in  the  hall,  called 
thé  greal  bureau  of  the  city,  to  receive  the  memorials,  observations  and 
notes  of  ail  the  citizens.f  But  of  what  use  was  the  political  value  of 
such  a  formality  î  ^ 

It  requires  but  little  reflectîon  on  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  I  hâve 
rapidly  described  to  understand,  that  it  tended  to  concentrate  gradually 
ail  political  power  in  thé  hands  of  burgherism.  And  if  this  concen- 
tration had  been  rendered  stronger  at  Paris  than  elsewhere,  to  what  did 
it  owe  it,  if  not  to  the  fears  inspired  in  Parisian  burgherism  by  the  crowd 
below  it,  a  crowd  menacing  even  in  its  silence,  powerful  even  in  its 
inertness  ? 

No,  the  people  who  groaned  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country  were  not 
really  represented  in  the  States  General.  Burgherism  alone,  under  the 
lying  name  of  the  third  estate,  had  its  place  in  them  by  the  side  of  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy. 

This  laid  down,  two  things  are  to  be  considered  in  the  history  of  the 
States  General;  the  right  and  the  fact,  the  principle  and  the  application. 

As  the  déclaration  of  a  right,  as  the  représentation  of  a  principle,  the 
importance  of  the  States  General  was  very  great.  We  hâve  but  to  recall 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  convocation  at  différent  periods  of 
our  history. 

In  1302,  a  great  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  court  of  Rome  and 
the  King  of  France  ;  it  was  the  greatest  question  which  could  agitate 
christendom  ;  it  concerned  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  the  inde- 
pendence  of  crowns.  Who  shall  résolve  this  formidable  question  so 
boldly  laid  down  before  the  world  by  Gregory  the  Seventh  ?  Between 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  saying  in  hisbull  ausculta,  JUi^  **  God  has  appointed 
us,  though  indirectly,  above  kings  and  kingdoms,"  and  Philip  the  Hand- 

•  See  the  procet-verbal  of  the  assembly  of  the  city  of  Paris,  14th  of  June,  1614,  and 
the  following  dtfi.    (Hôtel  de  Ville  de  Paris,  Anno  1614.  MS.  Abbaye  Saint  Germain.) 
t  Hôtel  de  Ville  de  Paris,  année,  1576.  MS.  Talon. 
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Bome,  rejecting,  by  tbe  mouth  of  his  counseîlors,  the  temporal  suzerainty 
of  Rome,  who  shall  décide  ?    The  States  General  were  convened. 

In  1328,  the  crown  of  France  was  suspended  bctween  Edward  the 
Third  and  Philip  of  Valois,  both  claiming  to  be  lawfal  heirs.  Tbe 
States  General  were  convened.* 

In  1356,  John  is  conquered  at  Poiotîèrs.  There  is  no  longer  a  king 
on  the  throne,  although  he  is  living.  By  whom  shall  the  kingdom  be 
governed?    The  States  General  are  convened. 

In  1380,  the  throne  is  occupied  by  a  child  ;  ail  is  anarchy  through 
the  kingdom  ;  the  four  uncles  of  the  king  are  occupied  in  tearing  the 
authority  from  each  other  by  shreds.  On  one  side  robberies,  on  the 
other  revoH.  How  to  escape  from  this  frightfal  confusion  ?  The  States 
General  are  convened. 

In  1484,  the  government  of  France  and  the  tutelage  of  a  minor  king 
are  disputed  wilh  Madame  de  Beaujeu  by  the  first  prince  of  the  blood. 
Who  shall  settle  this  great  quarrel  ?    The  States  General  are  convened. 

In  1576  and  1588,  the  throne  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of  phantom,'  con- 
cealing  his  life  by  lurns  in  the  shades  of  the  confessional  and  in  the 
darkness  of  a  doubly  soiled  alcôve,  an  impure  bigot,  who  prostitutes  his 
body  to  his  minions  and  his  soûl  to  his  priests.  By  his  side,  agitating 
the  kingdom  with  ail  the  furies  of  religion  in  delirium,  Guise  le  Balaiîé 
carves  a  patii  towards  the  throne,  in  which  the  blood  of  Protestants, 
mingled  with  that  of  Catholics,  flows  in  iloods.  Already  does  the 
sister  of  this  powerful  mayor  of  the  palace,  wear  at  ber  girdle  the  golden 
scissors  which  are  to  shear  the  heir  of  thèse  slothfAil  kings.  But  for 
this  purpose  it  waâ  required  that  the  edict  of  tolérance  should  be  abolished, 
that  the  famons  act  of  union  of  the  Catholics  should  receive  a  solemn 
consécration,  that  the  King  of  Navarre  should  be  proscribed,  and,  as  it 
were,  deposed  in  advance.  Guise  dared  not  attempt  ail  those  things, 
notwithstanding  his  audacity.     He  convened  the  States  General. 

Finally,  when  in  1614,  they  are  again  convened,  it  is  at  the  dose  of  a 
civil  war  which  bas  placed  the  royal  power  in  litigation.  This  convoca- 
tion was  imposed  by  the  Prince  of  Condé  on  Mary  of  Medicis,  by  the 
treaty  of  Sainte  Menehould,  in  the  hope  of  ruling  the  states,  and 
through  the  states,  the  court,  and  through  the  court,  the  kingdom. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  to  prove  how  great,  ai  least,  in 
right,  was  the  importance  of  the  States  General?  They  had  resource  to 
them  when  the  throne  was  vacant,  or  when  the  kingdom  was  in  danger  ; 
they  were  called  upon  to  résolve  ail  fundamental  questions.  Whether 
they  exercised  the  sovereignty  or  not,  they  decided  upon  it. 

Moreover,  what  was  the  language  of  the  kings  in  their  ordinances  of 
convocation  ?t  They  recognized  so  well  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
that  in  several  ordinances  is  found  this  remarkablë  formulary  :|  **  Assur- 

*  This  is  not  gathered  from  the  great  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  nor  from  Froissard's 
Chronicles.  But  Jean  de  Montrouil,  who  wrote  daring  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  FifUi 
and  Charles  the  Sixth,  affirma  that  thé  States  General  were  held  on  this  occasion.  Thia 
also  affirma  (Chronique  des  Etais  Généraux)  Savaron,  afler  Papon,  and  one  of  the  con- 
tinuers  of  William  of  Nangis. 

t  See  the  letter  of  Philip  the  Long  to  the  inbabitants  of  Narbonne  ;  a  letter  from 
the  king  to  the  second  Sûtes  of  Blois,  Slst  Maj,  1588.  Fontanon,  t.  4.  fol.  728  ;  letter 
from  the  king  to  the  Sûtes  at  Sens,  7th  Jane,  1614,  (Registry  of  the  Bailiwickof  Sens.) 

X  Ibid. 
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ÎDg  them  that  on  our  part  thej  will  find  ail  gooi  will  and  affection  to 
cause  to  be  followed,  observed  and  executed  entirely  whatefer  shaU  be 
reaolved  upoa  of  ail  that  shall  be  propoaed  and  advised  to  the  said  states» 
in  order  that  each  in  his  place  may  receive  and  eqjoy  the  fruits  that  can 
and  ought  to  spring  from  so  excellent  and  notable  an  assembly/' 

Now  did  the  fact  respond  to  the  right!  Did  the  reality  agrée  with 
appearances  ? 

On  the  day  appointed  by  the  lettera  of  convocation,  the  deputiea  of 
the  three  orders  met  in  the  city  indicated  by  theae  aame  lettera  ;  and 
before  ali  else,  as  we  iearn  from  the  traditions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  procession  took  place  whioh  opened  a  career  to  ail  the  ranities  of 
caste.  The  deputies  attehded  mass  devotedly,  communed  and  then 
fasted  for  some  days.  The  opening  of  the  session  then  took  place,  in 
which,  after  a  discourse  from  the  chancelier,  the  orators  of  the  three 
orders  set  forth  successively  the  treasures  of  a  ridiculous  érudition* 
This  donc,  each  order  retired  separately  ;  the  clergy  into  some  church, 
the  nobles  to  ^me  château,  the  third  estate  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 

There  each  order  was  occupied  in  drawing  up  its  complaints  or  its 
cahier.  A  new  gênerai  assembly,  in  which,  through  their  respective 
orators,  the  clergy  recriminated  against  the  nobility  and  third  estate,  the 
nobility  against  the  clergy  and  third  estate,  and  the  third  estate  against 
the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  powers  of  the  three  orders  ended  with  the 
présentation  of  the  cahiers.  Vain  formality  !  for  the  court  did  not  consider 
ilself  obliged  to  examine  into  the  complaints  aubmitted  to  them.  In  the 
atsembly  held  at  Blois  in  158S,  the  orator  of  the  third  estate  said 
bitterly  :  '<Tbe  assembly  6f  the  states  took  place  in  1576.  The  cahier 
Gompiled  and  presented  by  the  three  orders  was  not  examined  until  three 
or  four  years  after." 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  they  treated  thèse  loud  complaints  at  the 
court.  Sometimes;  however,  they  gave  birth  to  an  ordinance,  but  this 
wdinance  was  always  drawn  up  to  suit  the  interests  or  the  fancies  of  the 
monarch.     It  roust  still  be  registered  by  the  parliament 

There  was  also  no  regularity,  no  uniformity  in  the  roechanism  of  this 
strange  institution.  The  number  of  deputies^  for  example,  varied  in  the 
most  singular  way;  atthe  ineeting  in  1614,  there  were  but  four  hundred 
and  6fty*fpur  deputies,  whiist  under  King  John,  when  the  kingdom  was 
much  less  extensive,  eight  hui^ulred  met.  By  the  side  of  one  seneschars 
jnrisdictton  which  sent  three  deputies,  were  others  which  sent  four,  five, 
and  as  many  as  ten.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  year,  1356,  in  which  the 
States  General  sitttng  in  Paris,  refused  sternly  to  grant  to  the  Dauphin 
that  which  the  other  States  General,  sitting  at  Toulouse,  granted  to  him 
cheerfully  ;  this  strange  dualism  is  easily  explained  by  the  séparation 
then  existing  between  the  provinces  of  the  language  d'oil  and  those  of 
the  language  d'oc,  (the  north  and  the  south.)  But  even  without  going 
back  to  those  periods  fui!  of  disorder,  confusion  and  darkness,  who  can 
find  in  the  States  General,  such  as  memory  bas  transmitted  them  to  ua^ 
the  trace  of  a  true  political  institution  ? 

If  thèse  assemblies  had  had  any  real  strength,  would  it  not  hâve  dis- 
played  iUelf  in  thèse  horrible  times,  in  which  authority  was  needed 
e?ery  where  and  was  nowhere  ? 
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But  it  is  especially  in  difficalt  situations,  that  the  life  of  the  States 
General  was  languishing  and  stérile.  Take  for  example  the  crisis  which 
followed  the  disaster  of  Poictiers.  That  is,  of  ail  the  periods  of  our 
history,  the  one  which  has  been  the  least  understood  and  deserves  to  be 
the  most  studied. 

AAer  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  States  General  assembled  at  Faris  ; 
the  king  was  absent;  he  was  a  captive  ;  the  power  was  in  the  hands  oî 
a  pale  young  manof  nineteen,  who  had  neither  the  grâces  nor  the  verdure 
of  youth,  ior  whom  the  lance  was  too  heavy  a  weight,  and  whose  long 
visage  was  displeasing  to  the  people.  The  opportunity  was  certainly  au 
excellent  one  to  essay  an  act  of  power.  It  in  fact  did  make  a  momen- 
tary  attempt  to  rule,  and  it  might  hâve  been  thought  there  was  some 
vital ity  in  it,  when  it  was  seen  to  reprimand  the  Dauphin,  proscribe  the 
most  perverse  of  his  councillors,  and  Impose  on  him  a  new  council  form^d 
of  twelve  prelates,  twelve  nobles  and  twelve  burghers.  The  Dauphin 
attempted  to  strive  in  vain,  and  finally  found  some  futile  pretext  to  dis- 
miss the  assembly  ;  three  months  afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  recall 
them  and  submit.  But  how  are  those  deceived  who  hâve  attributed  to 
the  States  General  the  honor  of  this  rapid  victory  1  The  States  General 
at  this  period  lived  in  a  man.  This  man  was  Marcel,  the  hero  of  an 
anticipated  93,  the  true  Danton  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Froissard 
has  preserved  a  phrase  for  us,  which  shows  how  great  was  the  power  of 
this  prevost  of  the  raerchants.  One  day  when  he  ascended  to  the  apart- 
ments  of  the  Dauphin,  to  strike  down  there,  beneath  his  very  eyes,  two 
of  the  highest  heads  of  the  nobility,  he  began  by  teliing  the  young 
prince,  that  it  was  his  duty,  who  was  to  inherit  the  kingdom,  to  purge  it 
of  the  bands  that  infested  it.  To  which  the  Dauphin  replied,  ^  It  is  for 
him  who  has  the  rights  and  profits  to  hâve  also  the  charge  of  the  king- 
dom." The  true  king  then  was  Marcel,  and  he  immediately  showed  it, 
by  putting  to  death  the  marshals  of  Champagne  and  Normandy,  or  still 
better,  by  putting  his  own  bat,  as  if  to  protect  him,  on  the  head  of  the 
son  of  John,  who,  seeing  drops  of  blood  upon  his  robes,  cried  out  in 
alarm,  *'  Save  my  life."  This  terrible  example  was  to  be  afterwards 
followed,  and  another  Marcel  was  to  cover  the  royal  head  of  Louis  tlie 
Sixteenth  with  a  red  cap. 

What  is  certain  is,  that  Marcel  had  conceired  vast  designs  which 
were  not  excelled  in  holdness  or  genius  by  the  most  celebrated  revolu- 
tionary  leaders  of  1793.  Ue  wished  to  centralize  the  political  power, 
and  never  was  the  uecessity  for  centralization  more  clearly  revealed. 
The  kingdom  was  covered  with  brigands  ;  the  villagers  were  flying  in 
tears  from  their  devastated  homes  ;  the  nobles  were  rebels  to  the  king, 
tyrants  to  the  people  ;  France  was  trampled  under  foot  by  those  who 
should  hâve  governed  or  defended  it.  Such  is  tlie  picture  which  the 
sad  continuer  of  William  of  Nangis  draws  of  thèse  frightful  times.* 

Cotemporary  historians  agrée  in  fînding  the  cause  of  thèse  evils  in  tlie 
absence  of  ail  directing  power,  or  in  otber  words,  in  the  default  of  politi- 

*  **Tanc  enim  incspit  patria  et  tota  terra  Francis  ind aère  confuBionem  et'insrorein, 
quia  noD  habebat  defeosorem  in  aliquo  nec  tutorem."    Cootin.  Guill.  de  Nangis,  p.  326, 
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cal  anity.*  Well,  thÎB  unitj,  at  the  urgeney  of  the  oppressed  citizens, 
Marcel  undertook  to  establish.  To  succeed  in  it,  required  more  strength 
than  he  couid  draw  from  the  commane  of  Paris  ;  thanks  to  him,  the 
States  General  were  convened,  and  for  some  time  he  anitnated  them 
with  bis  breath,  he  gave  them  vitality  by  bis  life,t  Do  we  wish  to  know 
what  Marcel  thought  ought  to  be  the  power  of  the  States  General. 
Froissard  teaclies  us.  "  Ëvery  thing  should  be  referred  to  thèse  three 
estâtes  and  ail  others,  prelates,  lords,  communalities  of  towns  and  good 
citiesy  should  obey  ail  that  the  three  estâtes  shall  do  and  order."| 

The  TÎews  of  Marcel  are  moreover  perfectly  developed  in  that  immor- 
tal  ordinance  of  1387  which  the  states  wrested  from  the  Dauphin,  and 
which  was  the  work  of  the  prevost  of  the  merchants.  This  ordinance 
combatted  political  anarchy  by  the  formation  of  a  council,  commissioned 
to  watch  over  the  squanderings  of  the  court  and  to  restrain  ail  capricious 
tyranny;  feudal  anarchy,  by  the  interférence,  become  permanent,  of  the 
third  estate  in  matters  of  business;  administrative  anarchy,  by  sending  . 
commissiopers  taken  from  the  assembly  into  ail  the  provinces  ;  finally, 
territorial  anarchy,  by  the  prépondérance  assured  to  the  city  of  Paris  by 
which  it  was  made  as  it  were  the  heart  and  the  brain  of  France^  Had 
Charlemagne  dared  more?  But  what  Charlemagne  b&d  attempted  for 
the  establishment  of  monarchical  centralisation,  Marcel  tried  for  the 
establishment  of  a  démocratie  centralization.  It  was  for  that  that  he  had 
induced  them  ta  decidët  that  for  the  future,  ail  délibérations  would  be 
stérile  without  the  assent  of  the  third  estate;  well  àssured  moreover  that 
in  the  formidable  vicinage  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  the  influence  of  the 
third  order  would  bave  soon  absorbed  that  of  the  other  two. 

To  thèse  bold  efforts  the  Dauphin  opposed  intrigue,  flattering  the  pre- 
vost  in  public,!!  but  environ ing  him  with  obstacles  in  private.  Division 
was  introduced  into  the  states  ;  the  two  orders  déclare  against  the  third  ; 
it  appears  to  hâve  hastened  to  abdicate  the  power  created  by  Marcel,  and 
he  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  commune,  abandoned  by  ail  those, 
who  in  the  révolution  prepared  by  him,  trembled  lest  they  should  be 
drawn  on  too  far.  Marcel  is  not  discouraged  ;  he  takes  the  King  of 
Navarre  out  of  prison  ;  he  opposes  him  to  the  Dauphin  ;  he  alarma  the 
courtiers,  and  to  replace  that  collective  sovereignty  of  the  three  orders, 
which  priests  and  nobles  do  not  wish,  he  forms,  if  we  may  say  so,  by  hia 
boldness  and  bis  will,  a  new  assembly,  composed  entirely  of  his  com- 
peers  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 

Then  commenced,  betweenthe  Dauphin  and  Marcel,  the  same  strug- 
gle,  which  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  broke  out  between  the 
Girondists  and  the  Mountain.    The  sons  of  John  lefl  Paris  to  excite  in 

*  Frottsard  sajt,  in  speaking  of  the  three  sons  of  the  captive  of  Poictiers:  <'  Thej 
were  very  joang  in  ase  and  eoansel.  If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  thèse  little  ooes 
to  recover  it,  none  of  them  woald  hâve  wished  to  andertake  the  goverament  of  the 
kingdom  of  France."    Vol.  1.  chap.  170.  p.  182. 

t  «  Ipsum  plares  adierant  ezorantes.»    Cont.  Guill.  de  Nangis,  p.  228. 

t  Froissard,  voJ.  1.  chap.  170.  p.  183. 

i  See  articles  6,  7,  23,  26  and  39  of  this  remarkable  ordinance.  I^nnalp 

il  *'So  the  duke  dissîmalated  before  the  prevostand  some  of  ParM,^^^FrdMWiEli  Vol.  i. 
chap.  180,  p.  189. 
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the  States  of  Normandy  and  Yermandois,  the  provinces  against  Paris. 
Strange  thing!  It  is  the  royalist  power  which  calls  to  its  aid  the  fédéral 
spirit  ;  it  is  the  monarchy,  which  in  the  person  of  the  Dauphin,  dares  to 
arm  itself  against  unity.  Impious  war;  for  it  was  from  the.  anarchy  it 
caused  that  the  Jacquerie  sprung.  What  would  those  unfortunate  pea* 
sants  do,  whose  domains  they  pillaged,  whose  wives  and  daughters  they 
diahonored,  whom  they  raurdered  like  vile  âocks,  and  who  had  neither 
aid  nor  protection  against  the  nobles  transformed  into  brigands  Y  They 
were  for  a  long  time  resigned,  and  this  résignation  was  such,  that  the 
nobles  made  them  an  object  of  sarcasm,  calling  thèse  unfortunates 
Jacques  bo»*hommej*  and  thèse  dag  for  theroselves  dwellings  in  the  earth 
and  there  awaited  in  filth  and  darkness  the  visit  of  famine,  less  dreaded 
than  that  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  related,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  passed  their  days  in  boats  on  the  river,  fînding  lésa 
seourity  in  living  npon  the  shores  than  on  the  river.  But  the  time  came 
when  80  much  patience  was  exhausted  and  converted  into  rage.  Pale 
and  furious  they  rose  one  day,  vengeance  in  their  hearts  and  blasphemy 
in  their  mouths.  There  was  a  horrible  butchery  of  the  nobles,  until 
they,  having  recovered  from  their  surprise,  united  in  their  turn.  And 
then  the  extermination  continoed  inversely.  <'  There  was  no  necessity," 
says  the  Continuer  of  William  de  Nanges,  ''for  the  English  to  leave 
their  own  country  to  destroy  ours.  The  English  who  were  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  kingdom  could  not  hâve  done  more  for  its  ruin,  than  did 
the  nobles  who  were  born  in  it."t 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  thèse  circnmstances  Marcel  took  the  part 
of  the  Jacques  to  whom  he  sent  assistance  ;  whilst  the  King  of  Navarre, 
on  the  contrary,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  to  massacre  the 
peasants,  How  had  it  happened  that  this  disagreement  bas  escaped  the 
historians  who  bave  reproached  Marcel  for  bis  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Navarre?  Marcel  had  only  allied  himself  with  the  king  to  use  the  am<- 
bition  of  that  prihce  against  the  Dauphin.  Attacked  on  ail  sides,  the 
commune  of  Paris  counted  on  Charles  the  Bad  as  a  man,  who  had  he 
been  loyal  and  faithful,  might  bave  been  enabled  to  protect  it  efiîcaciously 
against  the  nobility4  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  this  alliance.  It  waa 
necessary,  and  what  was  there  in  it  shameful  ?  Marcel  was  so  little 
subservient  to  the  passions  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  after  having  had 
him  made  Captain  of  Paris,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  deprive  him  of  thèse 
functions,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  this  prince  was  leaning  to  the 
cause  of  the  nobles.^  The  Dauphin,  however,  roenaced  the  capital. 
Marcel  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  dug  ditches,  raised  ram* 
parts.     Monasteries,  convents,  charches,  which  hindered  the  completion 

*  "  Tune  temporis  nobile*  defiiiooet  de  rosticii  et  simplicibus  tacieotes,  rocabnnt  cos 
Jacque  bon  htfmnu,  Tniphatt  et  Bpreti  ab  aliia  hoc  nomen  Jacque  b<m  homme  accesseraat 
etrustici  perdideront  nomen.»    Coot.  Gaili.  de  Nantis,  p.  223. 

t  *'  Non  oportebat  per  destrnendam  patriam  Anglicos  acoedere  inimicoa,  etc."  Cont. 
Guill.  de  Nangis,  p.  241. 

t  Credebant  enim  Pariaienses  ab  ipso  et  a  sais  contra  dacem  regentem  et  nobtlea  optime 
defensari.»     Cont.  Gnill.  de  Nangii,  p.  236. 

This  testimooy  ia  coofirmed  by  tbat  of  Froiasard,  vol.  i.  chap.  170,  Qj^OQlE 

^  Qaod  quia  nobilis  erat,  cam  aliif  conapirasaet.  Cont.  Gaill.  de  Nangis,  p. ^37^ 
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of  the  work,  were  palled  down  withoat  pity.  Thd  workmen  labored 
night  and  daj.  Paris  was  soon  in  a  atate  to  aaatain  a  siège,  an  immense 
service  rendered  to  the  kingdom,  and  which  Fraissard,  hotwitfastanding 
h'is  love  for  the  nobles,  does  not  hesitate  to  recognize.* 

Bat  the  nobles  appear  to  hâve  sworn  in  their  hearts  the  rnin  of  the 
capital.  Taking  post  at  Corbeil,  thej  controlled  the  course  of  the  Seine 
snd  starved  Paris.  The  Dauphin  appeared  at  St.  Denis  with  three  thou- 
sand  infantry,  the  King  of  Navarre,  at  Charenton,  ravaged  the  countrj 
with  bis  cavalrj.  What  could  the  prevost  of  the  merchants  do  against 
8o  many  obstacles  and  dangers  ?  Paris  was  stifling  within  its  walls  ; 
mnst  it  open  its  gâtes  to  the  nobility  and  Dauphin,  lose  the  fruits  of  so 
many  efforts,  abandon  the  cause  of  the  peoplo?  But  one  method  of 
escaping  from  thèse  extremities  remained  ;  to  bave  recourse  to  the  King 
of  Navarre,  to  tame  the  Dauphin  through  him,  and  aflerwards  to  break 
the  instrument  if  it  became  dangerous.  It  was  what  Marcel  attempted 
and  what  hîs  enemies  looked  for.  The  high  Parisian  burgherism  had 
not  seen,  without  resentroent,  its  repose  so  troubled  and  its  security  com- 
promised.  It  determined  to  overthrow  Marcel,  and  not  daring  to  attack 
bis  popularity  in  front,  it  conspired  basely  against  him.t  It  is  known 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  with  an  axe  near  the  gâte  St.  Antoine,  un- 
der  the  pretext  that  he  wished  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Charles  the  Bad. 
Now  hear  what  Froissard  says.  ''  On  the  night  in  which  this  was  to 
happen,  God  inspired  some  of  the  burghers  of  Paris,  who  had  always 
been  friendly  to  the  duke,  to  wit  :  Jean  Maillard,  Simo  bis  brother,  and 
several  others,  who,  through  divine  inspiration,  (we  must  suppose)  were 
inforraed  that  Paris  wasto  be  overrun  and  destroyed."! 

It  résulta  from  this  récital,  Ist,  that  Maillard  and  bis  party  conspired 
against  Marcel  in  favor  of  the  Dauphin,  with  whom  they  were  in  in- 
terconrse  ;  and  2dly,  that  the  assassination  of  Marcel  was  a  thing  de- 
termined beforehand.  For  how  would  tbey  hâve  been  able  to  know 
what  was  to  transpire  on  this  night  they  rendered  so  bloody  ?  <<  By  di- 
vine inspiration,"  says  Froissard,  maliciously,  "  we  mttst  suppose'* 

The  récital  of  the  Continuer  of  William  of  Nangis,  is  not  less  conclu- 
sife.  "  They  wished,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  guards  whom  Marcel 
found  at  the  gâte  Saint-Antoine,  "  they  wished  the  proclamations  to  be 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  the  Regént.  The  prevost  on  the  other 
hand,  wished  the  name  of  the  duke  omitted."§  Hence  the  quarrel  oo- 
curred  and  the  prevost  was  assassinated. 

On  the  next  day,  Maillard,  assembling  the  erowd  in  the  markets,  ca- 
lumniated  before  it  the  raernoiy  of  the  intrepid  man,  whose  compeer  he 
had  been,  and  whom  he  had  betrayed.  And  the  people  deceived,  ap- 
plauded.  Marcel  had  been  murdered  ;  he  was  cursed.  The  common 
destiny  of  ail  great  hearts  who  dévote  themselves. 

*  '^  And  I  tell  you  this  was  the  greatest  work  that  any  preTost  of  the  merchants  bas 
done,  for  before  it,  it  had  been  many  times  and  in  many  actions  pillaged  and  robbed,*' 
Froissard,  ▼ol.  i.chap.  183,  p.  191. 

t  Froissard,  voJ.  i.  chap.  185,  p.  194. 

X  If  there  had  been  in  the  city  of  Paris  any  fit  men,  (such  as  Jean  Maillard,  Simp  fais 
brother,)  Froissard,  ▼©!.  i.  chap.  185,  p.  192.  Digitized  by  LnOOgl^ 

^'^  Qui  castodes  volebantquod  proclamationes  nominedomini  dnees  regentis  nerent 
et  propositus  volebat  quod  nomen  dueis  taceretur."    Cont.  Gaill.  de  Nangis,  p.  244, 
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The  Dauphin  re-entered  Paris  as  a  liberator.  He  entered  it  to  tram* 
plç  under  feet  that  popular  sovereigoty  which  Marcel  had  proclaimed, 
and  which  he  would  hâve  perhaps  established,  if  the  States  General, 
which  were  to  hâve  served  him  as  an  instrument,  had  been  anjthing  else 
than  a  monstrous  compound  of  heterogeneous  éléments. 

We  might  thus  foUow  step  by  step  in  our  history  the  traces  of  the 
States  General,  and  we  would  always  find  them  indecisive,  powerless,  by 
turns  the  blind  instruments  of  some  bad  prince,  or  the  puppets  of  some 
impious  faction. 

What  more  striking  proof  could  we  give  of  the  sterility  of  the  institu- 
tion, than  that  which  results  from  the  eternal  répétitions  in  the  cahiers  ? 
Read  those  of  1484,  1576,  1588,  1614  ;  read  them  ail  ;  they  are  always 
the  same  complaints  drawn  up  in  the  same  terms.* 

What  wa9  then  the  bearing  of  this  institution  of  the  States  General? 
Hasten  not  to  reply  disdainfully.  Let  us  not  forget  that  if,  in  fact,  the 
historical  importance  of  the  States  General  was  almost  a  nullity,  in  right, 
it  was  immense.  Now,  institutions  are  valuable  iess  for  their  application 
than  their  principle.  What  they  express  is  more  essential  than  what  they 
produce,  at  least  immediately. 

In  truth,  the  States  General  did  not  express  the  sovereignty  of  an^  of 
the  three  orders,  since  they  were  formed  of  an  union  of  the  three.  They 
did  not  fully  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  since  the  people  are 
one,  and  they  had  a  multiplied  character.  But  what  matters  it?  They 
represented  something  powerful,  something  vague.  They  answered  to 
a  quiet  force,  real  however,  inévitable  and  recognized.  The  sovereignty 
of  which  they  testified,  though  badly  understood  and  badly  defîned,  was 
none  the  Iess  of  a  nature,  in  the  opinion  of  ail,  to  counterbalance  at  need 
the  monarchical  principle  and  even  to  subdue  it.  Cit  was  a  political 
power  placed  in  reserve,  so  to  speak,  and  only  waiting  to  enter  upon  its 
exercise  for  interesls  capable  of  seizing  it/  By  force  of  rendering  born- 
age to  a  sovereignty  independent  of  the  throne,  royalty  was  gradually 
effaced  ;  it  lost,  without  taking  care  of  it,  that  kind  of  power  attached  to 
every  thing  that  is  unique.  The  kings  said  to  the  states,  <<6ubsidies  fîrst, 
reforms  afterwards."  A  day  was  to  comeon  which,  reversing  the  phrase, 
the  States  would  say,  "  reforms  first,  subsidies  aflerwards."  On  that  day 
who  could  prevent  bold  hands  from  cutting  out  abuses  by  the  root,  and 
laying  the  axe  to  the  monarchy  itself? 

We  bave  seen  how  the  great  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  estâtes 
was  consecrated  in  France.  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  for  the  advaa- 
tage  of  what  class  this  sovereignty  was  naturally  to  be  exercised. 

And  first  it  is  évident  that  the  States  General  could  not  profit  either 

the  clergy  or  nobility,  since  they  furnished  to  the  third  estate  and  the 

nobility  an  occasion  to  unveil  ail  that  was  false,  rapinous,  abusive  and 

tyrannical. 

Apart  from  what  was  fatal  to  the  nobility  in  thèse  relations,  the  States 

^  See  for  the  states  of  1484.  U  Ree.  Gen.  dn  ttatt  tenvun  France,  p.  88,  et  suit.,  and 
ibr  thoae  of  1596  Ihe  manutcript  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  P^éa,  No.  355  ;  for 
those  of  158S,  U  RêC,  Gen.  des  états,  p.  61  et  suir.  ;  for  those  of  1614,  le  Journal  de  FUh 
rimond  Rapine  $ur  les  états  de  1614  ;  discoorse  of  Miron,  Prévost  of  the  merchanta. 
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General  tended  ioevhably  to  ils  ruin  by  thia  alone,  that  they  maintained 
a  victorious  compétition  with  the  provincia]  statea,  the  last  refuge  of  fea- 
dality. 

Ahhough  ail  hiatorians  hare  said  so.  it  was  not  by  the  nionarchy 
alone  ihat  the  national  anity  was  established.  And  if  we  are  asked 
by  what  then  it  was  done,  we  will  reply,  unbesitatingly,  by  the  States 
General. 

In  the  filiation  of  human  affaira  too  much  importance  is  nsoally  attached 
to  tboae,  which  we  can,  as  it  were,  see  and  touch.  Cities  taken,  bâttles 
gained,  diplomatie  negotiations  accomplisbed  in  a  vast  sphère,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  great  man  through  the  world,  thèse  are  events  whose  influence 
is  immédiate,  sbinihg,  easy  to  recognize  and  to  state.  But  there  are 
other  influences  of  a  superiororder  perhaps,stow  to  develope  themselves, 
and  which  constitute  properly  the  philosophy  of  history.  I  know  such 
a  principle,  laid  down  in  a  badly  understood  législation,  which  will  end 
by  producing  more  changes  among  men,  than  the  ravages  of  Attila  or 
the  brilliant  conquests  of  Alexander.  The  four  Hnes,  which  in  the  code 
Napoléon,  consecrate  the  division  of  estâtes,  will  perhaps  roodify  more 
profoundly  the  destinies  of  the  French  people,  than  ail  the  united  vic- 
torfes  of  the  empire  bave  done.  ♦  The  action  of  the  States  General  on 
the  affaira  of  the  country  had  assuredly  nothing  in  it  that  was  direct  or 
materially  appréciable  ;  but  the  fact  alone  of  their  existence  was  a  some- 
Ihing  more  décisive  than  ail  the  efforts  of  royalty.  By  the  fact  alone 
that  they  made  a  pan  of  the  public  right  of  the  French,  the  States 
General  preserted  unbroken  a  tradition  superior  to  ail  the  préjudices 
and  ail  the  passions  of  locality.  Their  convocation^  though  it  had  taken 
place  at  periods  undeterminate  and  remote  from  each  other,  recalled 
uDceaaingly  to  their  liiinds,  that  above  the  proTinces,  there  was  a  nation. • 
Were  not  the  interests  which  agitated  thèse  great  assemblies  commou  to 
ail  parts  of  the  country  ?  Did  not  the  iniquities  which  were  denounced 
ÎQ  them  weigh  equally  upon  the  people  of  the  north  and  those  of  the 
sooth?  When  Paris  was  the  théâtre  of  thèse  solemn  debates,  had  it  not 
the  right  to  exclaira,  I  am  France? 

The  States  General  were  to  the  provincial  states  what  royalty  was  to 
tbe  feudal  power. 

The  States  General  represented  the  principle  of  unity  in  regard  to  the 

provinces  as  royalty  represented  it  in  regard  to  the  fiefs  ;  and  as  the 

latter  were  to  go  on,  gradoally  losing  themselves  in  royalty,  so,  from  the 

nature  of  things,  the  provincial  states  were  insensibly  to  be  lost  in  those 

'of  the  nation. 

There  were  thus  two  kinds  of  unity  prior  to  1789;  administrative 
unity  and  national  unity. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  we  hâve  proved  to  bave  been  the  work 
of  bnrgherism  operating  through  the  communes.  We  may  judge  already 
that  the  establishment  of  the  second  was  the  work  of  burgherism  acting 
through  the  States  General. 

By  the  administrative  unity,  feudality  was  driven  from  the  fiefs  ;  by 
the  national  unity  it  was  to  be  chased  from  tbe  assemblies. 

It  waa  then  in  tbe  nature  of  things  that  the  States  General  should 
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•ooner  or  later  become  a  tomb  for  the  dergy  and  nobility,  a  pedestal  for 
burgheriflin. 

To  sum  up  ;  we  hâve  desired  to  show  in  thia  cbaper  : 

Tbat  the  States  General  in  France  date  from  tbe  decay  of  the  féodal 
régime  ; 

That  their  importance,  in  right,  haa  been  verj  great  since  their  origin  ; 

That  until  1789,  their  importance,  in  fact,  had  been  very  small; 

Tbat  notwithatanding  tbis,  they  carried  withia  them,  an  immense 
révolution,  on  account  of  the  prinoiple  which  they  represented  ; 

That  tbis  principle  was  tbat  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  assemblies  ; 

That  the  récognition  of  such  a  sovereignty  coald  not  profit  either  tbe 
clergy,  because  it  was  of  a  nature  to  unveil  the  faults  and  abuses  of  the 
church,  or  the  nobility,  because  it  rendered  the  existence  of  tbe  provin- 
cial States,  tbe  iast  refuge  of  feadality  at  bay,  impossible; 

That  it  was,  consequently,  to  profit  tbe  people  less  than  bargherism, 
which  was  alone  admitted  to  a  place  in  tbe  States  General,  by  the  side 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PROGRBSS  OF  BURGBERISM. 

POLICT  OP  RICHELIEU. 

By  what  terrible  blowi  Ricbeliea  freea  Bergherifm  from  the  anarchical  tynnoj  of  tbe 
great  lords— Who  were  to  profit  by  the  création  of  the  Intendancies — ^How  Kicbeliea 
prépares  for  the  advaDtage  of  Burgherism,  the  goyeroment  of  intellect  and  the  roin 
of  abaolute  power. 

When  Richelieu  was  called  to  the  council,  the  ktngdom  was  divided 
and  full  of  troubles.  Power,  escaping  from  the  feeble  hands  of  I^uia 
the  Thirteenth,  was  fioatîng  about  at  hazard  between  the  insufficient 
Ck>ndé  and  the  queen  mother,  wbilst  tbe  court  was  abandoned  to  a 
thousand  intrigues,  for  which  the  public  good  did  not  form  even  a  pré- 
test. The  Protestant  party  formed  a  kind  of  an  aside  kingdom  in  tbe 
State,  which  had  its  circles,  its  political  assembles,  its  atrong  places, 
Rochelle  as  its  capital,  and  the  most  distinguisbed  lords  and  captains  for 
its  military  governors,  as  Lesdiguières,  Chatillon,  La  Tré mouille,  Soubise 
and  Rohan.  The  royal  authority,  dchased  to  the  lowest  point,*  was 
forced  to  submit  to  the  menaces  of  thèse  great  lords,  to  purchase  capitu^ 
lation  from  some,  to  make  war  on  others.    The  revolt  had  its  coal  of 

*  Testament  Politique  de  Richelieu,  chap.  1* — It  is  known  that  the  Testament  Poli- 
tique was  regarded  by  Voltaire  as  an  apocryphal  work.    Bat  the  authenticity  of  it,  eo 
ong  contested,  is  no  longer  o<witestable,  as  M.  Henri  Martia  haa  well  proved  ia  Ma 
9autifttl  Utstory  of  Fraaee,  vol.  U. 
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arms,  and  the  refornied,  agitating  the  south  and  holding  tlie  sea,  dared 
to  levy  imposts  and  troops,  by  commissions  granted  nnder  their  great 
sealy  "  which  was  faith  sostained  by  a  cross,  holding  a  book  of  the  gos- 
pels in  its  handj  and  trampling  undef  foot  an  old  skeleton  which  tbey 
caUed  the  Roman  chnrch."^  The  dilapidated  finances,  laden  down  with 
pensions,  were  in  sach  disorder,  tbat  the  Marquis  d'Effiat,  on  entering 
opon  his  charge,  silid  "  he  found  the  receipts  expended  and  the  expenses 
to  pay."  Of  nineteen  millions  of  taxes,  only  six  millions  reached  the 
treasary,  the  rest  being  absorbed  on  its  passage  by  the  innumerable 
offioers  of  finance.  The  people  groaned  under  the  mostsevere  condition. 
Owing  to  the  civil  wars,  and  the  absence  of  ail  central  power,  the  nobles 
exercised  at  their  eaee  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Thèse  nsorped  the 
pastore  groundsof  the  villages;  those  exacted  from  the  peasants  arbi- 
trary  jobs.  Some,  ruined  by  plaj  and  the  folly  of  their  extravagance, 
forced  the  laborer  to  serve  them  on  trust  ;t  otbers  were  permitted  to 
ievy  contribations,  establisb  new  feudal  services,  that  is  miils  and  ovens, 
at  which  the  people  were  obliged  to  grind  their  corn  and  bake  their 
bread.  Taking  advantage  of  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  armies, 
soldiers  disbanded  themselves  upon  the  march,  invaded  the  cabin  of  the 
peasant,  robbed  him  of  his  clothes  and  his  savings,  maliciously  destroytd 
his  fiamiturej^  and  nnhamessing  the  plough  of  the  laborer,  took  his 
borsea  to  carry  his  baggage.  As  for  bargherism,  it  was  on  the  one  hand 
cramped  in  its  commerce  by  créations, -unceasingly  renewed,  of  those 
nseless  charges  which  it  called  the  gortnandizing  of  officers,  and  on  the 
otfaer,  it  bad  to  endure,  whilst  awaiting  its  hoar  of  vengeance,  the  inso- 
lent contempt  of  the  nobility,  which,  at  the  states  of  1614,  was  very 
indignant,  that  tbey  dared  to  call  the  three  ordersofthe  kingdom,  brethren. 

Thus  France  presented,  at  the  advent  of  Richelieu,  ail  the  symptoms 
of  a  tottering  empire  ;  enarchical  administration,  unpunished  princes, 
rébellion,  federalism.  Unity  was  then  the  first  want  of  France  ;  it  may 
be  divined  who  were  to  profit  by  it. 

But  first,  wbat  are  the  principles  of  Richelieu,  and  what  is  this  man  ? 
Under  an  amiable  exterior,  he  veils  beneafh  vast  projects.  Ambitioos 
in  gallantry,  he  begins  by  debauching  two  queens  ;  he  will  end  by  speak- 
ing  to  them  as  their  master  ;  for  if  he  bas  the  suppleness  which  leads  to 
snccess,  he  bas  also  the  boldness  which  gives  command.  A  roinister,  he 
f&ces  the  priest  in  bimself,  keeps  his  guards,  and  is  seen,  when  he  says 
mass,  sorrounded  by  mosketeers.  Diedaining  triiling  dangers,  and  em- 
barrassments  of  a  secondary  kind,  he  will  render  the  weight  of  govem- 
ment  so  heavy,  that  he  alone  will  be  enabled  to  carry  it.  He  makes  his 
aovereign  his  secretary  ;  he  is  not  lovied,  he  is  obeyed.  Soon  raising  his 
Personal  passions,  his  hatreds,  his  jealousies,  to  the  height  of  an  interest 
in  the  state,  he  will  be  more  than  a  king  ;  he  will  be  royalty.  To  sacri- 
fice every  thing  to  the  public  affairs,  is  the  otity  end  of  a  prince  and  his 
counciBorSy^  is  his  principle.  To  debase  abroad  the  honse  of  Aus- 
tria,  and  at  home,  the  party  of  the  great  revolted  lords,  is  his  end. 

*  Mémoires  de  Richelien,  Ht.  12.  p.  236.  t.  7.  de  la  Collect.  Michard  et  Poujoola^ 
t  Code  Mickav,  art.  210.  t  Ibid.  ait.  267.  ^ 

%  Teatament  PoUtiqaei  cbap.  8|  p.  22S. 
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Strength,  uoited  to  genius,  his  means.  Richelieu  is  about  to  dose  up 
the  Machiavelian  policy  imported  into  France  by  the  Medicis.  The 
astuteness  of  thèse  Florentines  will  give  place  to  the  luminous  good 
sensé  which  is  the  ?ery  foundation  of  Gallic  genius,  and  the  sword  will 
replace  the  dagger.  Bat  those  for  whom  he  wishes  to  act,  should  not 
complain,  authority  has  sometimes  violent  duties.  Richelieu  will  show 
himself  to  be  terrible,  never  vile,  baseness  being  useless  to  strengtb. 
Seing  certain  of  never  striking  in  his  enemies  but  those  of  the  state,  he 
will  recoil  at  nothing;  he  will  never  recoil.  The  great  will  see  their 
fortresses  demolished,  their  conspiracies  foiled,  their  most  powerful 
leaders  beheaded  on  the  scatTold  ;  and  a  minister,  who  is  of  them,  will 
prépare  them  for  civil  equality,  by  equality  before  the  executioner. 

Such  is  Richelieu,  and  by  a  fortunate  destiny  he  encounters  on  the 
throne  the  man  best  suited  passively  to  second  his  views.  A  languishing, 
sad  and  cruel  monarch,  Louis  the  Thirteenth  had  ail  the  infirmilies  and 
ail  the  vices  suited  for  his  part.  His  weakness  subjected  him  ;  his  melan- 
choly  kept  him  apart  ;  his  cruelty  aided  the  systematic  rigors  of  his  min- 
ister. To  be  pitiless  is  his  recompense  for  the  humiliation  of  obeying. 
To  order  punishments,  whose  bearing  had  escaped  him,  was  for  him  to 
be  a  king.  He  was,  however,  personally  brave,  and  a  taste  for  arms  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  draw  him  from  the  somnolency  into  which 
mystic  amours  plunged  him  ;  a  circumstance  very  favorable  for  the  de- 
signs of  Richelieu,  who  was  about  to  set  Europe  on  fire  and  France  in 
motion. 

Let  us  say  the  whple  at  fîrst.  Richelieu  had  no  bowels  for  the  people, 
and  judged  burgherisro  as  a  great  lord  would.  He  compared  the  people 
to  mules,  who  were  spoiled  by  quiet.*  In  speaking  of  burgherism,  be 
wrote  that  a  base  birth  rarely  produces  qualities  necessary  in  a  magis- 
trate  ;  that  in  small  extractions,  there  were  frequently  met  minds  of  such 
thorny  asperity  and  so  diffîcult  to  lead,  that  their  very  virtue  is  prejudi- 
cial.t  Of  equal  merit,  he  prefers  him  who  could  enhance,  by  external 
splendor,  the  dignity  of  his  post.  The  same  tree,  according  as  it  is 
planted  in  good  or  poor  earth,  produces  fruit  more  or  less  handsome  ; 
ibr  Richelieu,  the  good  earth  was  noble  blood.  An  adversary  to  the  sale 
of  offices,  he,  however,  found  in  it  this  advantage,  that  it  excluded  people 
of  a  base  condition.|  Behol<f,  then,  the  man  for  whom  God  had  reserved 
the  mission  of  clearing  off  the  rubbish  from  the  road  by  which  burgher- 
ism was  to  advance  in  France.  For  thèse  great  men  are  but  powerful 
blind  men.  The  part  which  they  play  is  rarely  their  own.  The  présent 
resuit  dazzles  them,  it  employa  them,  whilst  the  Sovereign  Ordainer  of 
causes  décides  the  after-consequences,  and  prépares  the  remote  rebounds. 

Obtaining  aggrandizement  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  burgher- 
ism must  hâve  earnestly  desired  that  a  rein  should  be  placed  on  the  dé- 
prédations of  the  nobility,  of  that  nobility  which,  in  the  States  General,  ~ 
had  exclaimed,  "  There  was  as  much  différence  between  us  and  the  third 
estate  as  between  master  and  servant.''!  It  is  for  this  that  the  celebrated 
ordinance  of  January  1629,  known  as  the  Code  Michau,  provided. 

*  Testament  Politiqae,  cbap.  4.  sec.  6,  da  Peapte,  p.  150.       <_,  ^^ 
t  Ibid.  chap.  4.  sec.  1 .  p.  133  and  134.  t  Ibid. 
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Is  the  honor  of  this  ordinance  due,  then,  to  Richeliea  î  He  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  work  in  which  he  took  no  part,*  and  which  was  not 
only  drawn  up  but  conceived  by  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Michael  de 
Marillac.  The  truth  is,  that  the  first  author  of  the  Code  Michau  was 
France  ;  for  the  éléments  which  senred  to  compose  it  had  ail  been  fur- 
niâhed  by  the  states  of  1614  and  1626.  But  if  Richelieu  did  not  make 
the  ordinance  of  January,  he  adopted  it,  and  it  was  owing  to  him  that  it 
was  executed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other;  an  immense 
service  rendered  to  burgherism  ;  for  how  could  it  hav'e  addicted  itself  to 
commerce  when  the  roads  were  covered  with  armed  bandits,  with  strag- 
glers  from  marching  régiments,  abusing  the  terror  they  inspired  ?  What 
security  was  there  for  the  small  proprietor  in  a  country  in  which  the  sol- 
dier  quartered  himself  at  his  pleasure,  and  paid  himself  his  wages  by  the 
most  unbridled  marauding.  How  humiliating  for  the  third  estate  was 
this  sovereignty  of  rapine.  What  disorder  must  there  hâve  been  in  a 
kingdom  in  which  a  mère  provincial  gentleman,  like  Lesdiguiéres,  had 
dared  to  maintain,  of  his  own  private  authority,  the  terrible  custom-house 
of  Valence,  regarded  by  the  merchants  as  a  cut-throat  place.  It  was 
high  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  anarchy  ;  the  Code  Michau  was  pitiless. 
Those  who  took  up  lodgings  in  the  villages  without  permission,  were  to 
be  regarded  as  vagabonds,  robbers  ;  and  the  communes  were  invited  to 
fall  upon  them  to  the  sound  of  the  tocsin.t  "  We  prohibit  ail  governors 
and  licutenant-generals  of  provinces,"  says  anolher  article,  "  of  whatso- 
ever  quality,  dignity  or  condition  they  may  be,  ail  our  bailiffs  and  senes- 
chals,  treasurers  of  France,  etc.,  from  levying,  or  sufiering  to  be  levied, 
any  taxes  or  contributions  upon  our  subjects,  except  by  letters  patent, 
expedited  under  our  great  seal,  on  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their  per- 
sons  and  property."  Now,  that  Richelieu  sets  aii  example,  that  the  pri- 
vilège of  impunity  is  taken  away  from  the  great,  the  law  reigns,  ail  retums 
to  order,  burgherism  breathes  ;  the  roads,  purged  from  bandits,  are  opened 
most  freely  to  a  more  facilitated  commerce  ;  freed  from  a  thousand  sub- 
.  altem  tyrants,  whom  Voiture  calls  the  littU  tiercelets  of  the  king,  the 
laboring  part  of  the  nation  recovers  a  feeling  of  its  dignity,  it  perceives 
that  the  quality  of  the  guilty  does  not  save  them.  What  do  I  say?  The 
Code  Michau  is  there  to  teach  burgherism  that  even  in  the  army,  the 
îast  refuge  of  the  nobility,  "  the  soldier  may  gradually  rise  by  his  ser- 
vices to  the  charge  and  offices  of  companies,  even  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain,  and  siiïïhigher,  if  he  shows  himself  worthy  of  it."| 

But  Richelieu  was  to  meet  résistance  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
plans.  He  awaited  them,  and  closed  his  soûl  to  pity.  It  is  doubtless 
rery  difficult  not  to  feel  moved,  when  in  the  depths  of  the  saloon  in  which 
thèse  great  designs  were  translated  into  decrees  of  death,  the  sinister 
figures  of  a  Laubardemont  or  a  Laffemas  are  perceived  ;  when  we  think 
of  a  Marshal  Marillac,  beheaded  for  having  converted  a  Httle  straw  and 
hay  to  his  own  use  ;  when  we  remember  Marie  de  Medicis  expiring  at 
Cologne,  in  abandonment  and  misery,  and  that  hecatomb  of  gentlemen, 

*  **So  favorable  was  the  keeper  of  the  seals  to  this  work,  that  il^raa  hii  own.'* 
Mémoires  de  Richelien,  t.  7.  p.  587.  Digitized  hy  CjOOQIc 

t  Code  Michaa,  Art.  253.  t  Art  229  of  the  Ordinance  of  January.   o 
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80  tranquili  so  bold  in  their  last  moments,  and  who  at  least  knew  how  to 
die,  even  on  the  scaffold.  Richelieu,  stxetched  one  day  upon  his  bed, 
and  almost  gone,  saw  another  sick  man  enter  his  room,  and  drag  hiroself 
to  him  ;  it  was  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  Another  couch  was  prepared  for 
the  languisfaing  monarch,  near  that  of  the  cardinal.  And  of  what  are 
thèse  two  dying  men  discoursing  in  a  low  voice  1  They  are  concerting 
punishments.  But  let  us  be  careful  ;  there  was  not  one  among  the  ilius- 
trious  condemned  whom  Richelieu  struck,  who  was  not  at  open  war  with 
the  public  good.  Boutteville  paid  with  his  head  for  the  violation  of  the 
law.  The  fatal  ascendancy  of  favorites  was  destroyed  in  the  person  of 
Chalais.  Montmorency  expiated  the  provincial  rébellion  excited  by  the 
nobles.  Connivances  with  the  foreigner  and  treason  to  the  state  cost 
Cinq-Mars  and  de  Thou  their  heads.  Marillac  was  sacrificed  for  the 
necessity  of  an  example  in  the  midst  of  the  scandai  of  universal  pecula- 
tion.  The  two  queens  had  committed  many  other  wrongs  than  ofiending 
the  love  or  irritating  the  pride  of  Richelieu.  Aïas  !  must  1  die  at  tweniy^ 
two?  exclaimed  Cinq-Mars — and  posterity  haslistened  to  this  remark,  so 
humane,  so  melancholy  ;  it  bas  found  that  Cinq-Mars  was  too  young  to 
die  ;  it  bas  forgotten  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cardinal,  Cinq-Mars  was 
yery  young  for  treason.  |  Once  beyond  the  reach  of  the  armed  nobility, 
what  was  required  for  burgherism  to  develop  itself  freely  1  It  could  not 
evidently  attain  to  rule  tlirough  individualism,  unless  it  first  procured 
unity  of  administration,  without  which  individualism  would  be  disso- 
lution. For  unity  could  not  be  entirdy  banished  from  a  great  union 
of  men,  and  when  it  no  longer  exists,  neither  by  a  community  of  efforts, 
nor  of  beliefs,  it^is  at  least  necessary  that  it  should  be  found  in  the  police 
of  the  State.  A  central  administration,  vigorously  established,  which 
substituted  a  single  master  for  the  thousand  Utile  tiercelets  of  the  king^ 
which  it  might  hereafter  restrain  or  dash  to  the  earth,  was  what  burgher- 
ism asked  of  the  cardinal,  and  what  the  cardinal  gave  it  by  creating  the 
intendancies. 

It  was  impossible  to  strike  a  ruder  blow  at  the  anarchy  which  profited 
the  nobles,  and  especially  the  aristocracy  of  tlie  finances.  The  amount 
of  the  tax,  decreed  in  the  councii,  was  transmitted  to  the  treasurers 
gênerai  of  France  ;  but  thèse  powerful  officers  had,  for  many  years,  sub- 
stituted their  fancies  for  the  royal  authority  ;  the  assessment  of  the  taxes 
and  their  collection  had  fallen  into  a  disorder  favorable  to  peculations  ; 
arbitrary  authority,  always  injurious  to  the  weakest  class,  ruled  in  them  ; 
"  they  bave  rendered  the  exécution  of  our  ordinances  and  commissions 
so  diffîcult,"  says  the  preamble  to  the  ordinance,  "  that  it  appears  as  if 
they  wished  directly  to  oppose  and  traverse  them."*  But  Richelieu  d^ 
tested  the  federalism  of  the  financiers,  no  less  than  that  of  the  lords.  He 
sent  then  into  each  province  a  commissioner,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Intendant,  was  to  préside  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign  at  the  assessment 
of  the  imposts,  to  convene  the  élection  the  day  he  chose  to  set  apart  for 
this  labor,t  to  prevent  overcharges  of  the  poor,  and  finally  to  control  the 
finances,  the  crown  lands,  the  régulation  of  streets,  etc.,  that  is  to  impose 
the  will  of  the  councii.  There  was  no  more  hindrance,  no  more  delay. 
*  Recueil  d'Isambert,  Ordijiance  of  May,  1636.  t  Art.  17,  of  the  Ordinance. 
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The  treasarers  of  France  possessed  but  the  shadow  of  their  old  authority. 
The  intendants  could  order  edicts  concerning  the  finances  to  be  regis- 
t«:ed  whhout  them — and  to  avoid  idl  contesta  between  them  and  the 
courts  of  aids,  the  proceedings  were  evoked  to  the  king's  council.* 
From  thence  issued  the  orders,  there  the  accoants  were  rendered.  Thos 
re-appeared  the  mssi  domimci,  by  which  the  cafNtuIaries  of  Charlemagne 
had  regulated  the  offices,  and  which  had  served  to  restrain  fendality  under 
the  kjnga  of  the  second  race;t  thna  was  modem  eentralization  inau- 
gnrated. 

But  an  attentive  and  tutelary  government,  and  a  rigorous  administration 
were  not  y  et  enough  for  burgherism.  Â  class  naturally  friendly  to  peace, 
devoted  to  finance,  commerce,  leaming  and  the  study  of  the  arts,  burgher- 
»m  wonld  hâve  been^  condemned  to  an  obscure  part  in  a  society  whose 
distinctive  emblem  of  nobility  was  the  sword.  How  was  it  definitively 
to  dethrone  force?  By  inaugurating  the  royalty  of  mind:  Richelieu  was 
the  fiiend  of  men  of  letters,  the  protector  of  Poussro,  the  restless  rival 
of  Corneille,  the  founder  of  the  French  academy. 

When  the  great  cardinal,  the  continuer  of  the  remal  of  letters, 
founded  the  Academy,  he  dreamed,  we  must  admit,  a  future  for  our  lan- 
guage  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Greece  or  Rome.  But  did  he  understand 
that  a  language  rendered  perfect,  become  dear  and  logical^  sooner  or 
later  places  itself  at  the  service  of  the  right,  and  is  easily  changed  into  a 
lever  of  révolution  wherever  millions  of  men  suffer?  Had  he  any  doubt 
that  this  ebsolute  monarbhy,  built  up  by  him  with  so  much  pains,  would 
be  overthrown  by  thought,  pf  which  language  is  the  life?  Did  he  know, 
that  to  render  a  language  worthy  of  serving  as  an  universal  coin  for  the 
exchanges  of  the  mind,  is  to  furnisli  one  word  of  order  for  âll  oppressed 
peopleî  Did  he  foresee,  could  he  hâve  ibreseen,  that  one  day,  for  excited 
kings,  for  Europe  reduced  to  a  camp,  the  French  language  would  call 
itself  Propagandism?»  But  in  truth,  it  matters  little  whether  the  founder 
of  the  French  Academy  had  measured  ail  the  bearings  of  his  work  ; 
whether  he  had  foreseen  how  fiir  'this  power  of  talent,  once  recognized 
by  letters  patent,  would  go.  Perhaps  he  had  at  first  no  odier  design  than  to 
draw  a  eompany  of  flatterera  around  himself,  and  to  give  the  importance 
of  a  tradition  to  his  elegy.  Why  not  ?  Among  superior  men,  the  loftiest 
thoughts  hâve  fiequently  a  personal  side^  and  mask  a  weakness.  It  was 
not  enough  for  Richelieu  to  conduct  with  one  hand  the  thirty  ytars*  wâr, 
and  to  labor  with^the  other  for  the  unity  of  the  monarchy.  France 
obeyed  him  ;  why  should  not  the  muse  be  submissi^e  to  him  ?  The  vanity 
of  Richelieu  willed  the  Academy. 

Is  it  not  very  singular,  that  a  man  who  presided  at  the  fêtes  of  the 
nace  de  Grève,  should  hâve  warmed  himself  to  the  composition  of 
tragic-eomedtes,  for  the  représentation  of  which  he  spent  as  much  as  an 
hundred  thousand  crowns  ?  He  awaited,  trembling,  the  rising  of  the 
cnrtain  and  the  decree  of  the  pit.  *'  He  was,"  says  Pelisson,j:  "  trans- 
ported  beyond  himself  when  they  applauded.    Now  he  stood  erect,  now 

•  Article  2  and  9  of  the  OrdiDSOce.  Digitized  by  CnOO^lC 
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he  showed  himself  to  ibe  hoase  by  leaning  bis  body  balf-way  eut  of  the 
box,  wbence  he  iroposed  silence  to  enable  the  fîner  parts  to  be  heard." 
We  may  smile  ai  this  simple  enthusiasm  of  an  aothor  who  admires  him- 
self the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  of  Jitrame,  after  having  changed  the  face 
of  the  kingdom  of  France,  pushed  on  the  armies  of  Luther  against  those  of 
Rome,  filled  Europe  with  the  noise  of  bis  negotiations  and  bis  victories, 
and  shaken  the  monarchy  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Incalculable  consé- 
quences will  spring  from  this  human  infîrmity.  There  will  resuit  from 
it,  araong  many  other  causes,  the  officiai  advent  of  letters,  their  ascen- 
dency,  the  dignity  of  writers  and  thinkers,  the  magistracy  of  the  mind. 

One  day  when  the  queen  mother  entered  the  room  in  which  the 
cardinal  was,  the  latter  received  her  without  rising  ;  and  far  from  giving 
bis  State  of  bealth  as  an  excuse,  he  dared  to  maintain  tbat  the  Roman 
purple  gave  him  a  right  to  remain  seated,  even  in  the  présence  of  the 
queen  mother.  And  yet  this  same  cardinal  had  introduced  to  bis 
intimacy  the  obscure  poets  Gombault,  Desmarets,  Colletet,  Boisrobert, 
and  when  he  chatted  familiarly  with  tbem,  giving  up  bis  manuscripts 
for  their  erasures,  or  pursuing  an  Alexandrine  couplet,  he  exacted  tbat 
Ihey  should  remain  seated  and  covered.* 

It  is,  however,  sufficient,  to  read  the  Testament  Politique^  to  judge 
tbat  Richelieu  was  far  from  desiring  the  diffusion  of  information  and 
from  foreseeing  it.  '*  If  letters,"  says  be,  "  were  profaned  to  ail  kinds 
of  minds,  we  should  see  more  people  capable  of  forming  doubts,  than 
of  resolving  them,  and  many  would  be  fitter  to  oppose  the  truth,  than  to 
défend  it."t  A  great  number  of  bis  colleagues  took  umbrage  at  this 
minister  ;  he  wishes  laborers  and  traders  to  be  ignorant  of  letters  ;  be 
prefers  the  hideness  of  ignorance  as  the  most  suitable  to  form  soldiers. 
But  when  a  high  school  is  instituted,  whicb  teaches  to  tbink  and  to 
speak  well,  how  can  a  limit  be  traced  to  the  expansion  of  ideas  and  their 
powers?  ,  . 

Anotber  singular  thing.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  Richelieu, 
tbat  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  first  of  our  political  journals,  sprang  into 
being.  He  thought  he  could  give  one  instrument  more  to  despotism  ; 
we  know  now,  how  menacing  to  absolute  monarchies  is  the  sovereignty 
of  thèse  ilying  sheets. 

Engagea  in  maintaining  a  continuai  warfare,  now  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Valteline,  now  against  the  Imperialists  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  home 
against  tbe  two  great  leaders  of  the  Huguenots,  Soubiseand  Roban,  Riche- 
lieu had  little  leisure  to  study,  at  least  in  détail,  tbe  wants  of  commerce, 
the  reformation  of  the  imposts,  ail  tbat  interested  burgherism  directly  ; 
and  yet  be  availed  himself  of  the  short  intervais  of  repose  whicb  so 
many  enemies  lefl  him,  to  lay  down  large  and  fruitful  principles,  to  take 
or  indicate  décisive  measures,  whicb  of  themselves  alone  would  satisfy 
us  as  to  bis  character.  Richelieu  prepared  what  rx)uis  the  Fourteenth 
was  to  accomplish.  It  was  in  the  assembly  of  notables  of  1628,  beld  at 
the  Tbuilleries,  tbat  the  cardinal  demanded  a  marine.    It  was,  however, 

♦  Bazin,  Hiot.  de  France  tons  Louis  Thirteentte^fev4*^OOglC 
t  Testament  Politique,  chap.  2.  sect.  10. 
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le»  commerce  than  war  which  waa  at  the  botiom  of  bis  iboagbU.  He 
bad  aworn  io  aubdue  Rocbelle,  and  the  political  aide  ruied  in  bis  wishes  ; 
but  burgherism  appropriated  the  industrial  aide  to  itaelf.  The  truth  ia» 
when  he  made  to  the  notables  the  proposition  ao  well  received  by  them 
to  foaad  a  marine,  Richelieu  remembered  with  bitterness,  the  humilia- 
tion andergone  by  Sully,  who,  having  embarked  at  Calais  on  a  vessel 
bearing  the  colora  of  France  at  the  masthead,  bad  been  constrained  to 
lower  his  (lag  before  an  Ënglish  cruizer,  whose  bn\\ei& pierced  the  hearts 
of  (mU  good  Frenchmen.*  This  affront,  which  Henry  the  Fourth  bad 
undergone,  Richelieu  resented  as  warmly  as  a  personal  injury.  He 
wanted  a  Seet,  both  to  prevent  the  return  of  such  insolence,  and  to  chas- 
tise  the  Huguenots  without  being  obliged  to  hire  vessels  from  Holland. 

Bot  the  designs  with  which  politics  inspired  him,  gave  birtb  to  results 
by  which  commerce  was  to  profit;  for  a  marine  calls  for  colonies,  and 
ita  existence  is  bonnd  up  with  the  necessity  for  distant  expéditions. 
Thus  Richelieu  was  led  to  form  the  company  of  Morbihan,  in  imitation 
of  the  great  companies  of  Ënpland  and  Holland.  He  charged  it  with 
the  commerce  of  both  the  Indies,  and  granted  considérable  privilèges  to 
it  ;  the  power  of  building  vessels,  of  casting  cannon  and  halls,  of  making 
powder  and  aaltpetre,  of  holding  two  markets  a  week  and  four  fairs  a 
year  ;  the  right  of  enrolling  and  arming  under  its  orders  sound  beggars 
and  vagabonds,  and  finally  the  grant  of  the  port  of  Morbihan  and  its 
precincts,  with  a  spécial  jurisdiction,  independent  of  the  Parliament  of 
Brittany.t 

The  efforts  of  this  company  becoming  abortive,  Richelieu  was  not 
diflcooraged.  Two  years  allerwards  he  replaced  it  by  a  more  accredited 
association,  on  which  favors,  encouragements  and  exemptions  were 
Javished. 

He  attached  so  much  importance  to  thèse  movements,  that  he  wished, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  the  soûl  of  them.  The  post  of  Admirai  of 
France  might  interfère  with  bis  plans  ;  be  reimbursed  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency for  it,  suppreased  it  and  placed  bimself  in  its  place  under  the  title 
of  superintendent  gênerai  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  France. 
A  tempeat  having  about  this  time  stranded  some  Portuguese  vessels  on 
our  sborea,  he  refused  the  waifs,  for  which  two  hundred  thoosand  livres 
were  oflered  him,  and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  abolish  the 
rigki  of  vfreckage,  whose  origin  belongs  to  periods  of  barbarism. 

By  actîng  thus,  the  cardinal  freed  commerce  of  a  great  burthen.  It 
bas  been  remarked,  says  Forbonnais,  that  the  rights  and  formalities 
exacted  by  the  admirai  or  his  officers,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
décline  of  commerce,  and  a  sertous  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
a  marine. 

We  bave  bad  occasion  to  say  that  burgherism  aspired  and  should 
aspire  to  the  reign  of  toleration.  But  can  we  pronounce  the  word 
toleration  when  speaking  of  Richelieu?  It  is,  however,, true,  that  this 
priest,  so  absolute  in  bis  will,  respected  religions  freedom.  He  only 
demanded  that  the  reformed  should  not  hâve  strong  places,  arras,  chiefs 

•  Tc«Umeiit  PoUtiqne,  de  la  puissance  sur  la  mer,  p.  30.        Digitized  by  LnOO^lC 
t  Art.  de  la  Compagoie  de  Morbihan,  cité  in  extenao  par  Forbonnais,  t.  p.  592. 
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to  lead  them  to  cî?il  war*  A  System  of  dragooning  appeared  to  hiin  lo 
be,  not  a  crime,  bot  a  faulu  Having  no  pity  for  tbe  Calvinists  who 
troubled  tbe  state,  he  cared  but  Utile,  at  the  bottom,  about  their  opinion 
on  the  Euobarist  The  true  impiety  of  the  Huguenots  in  bis  eyes  was 
their  alliance  with  foreigners.  In  every  thing  and  above  ail  else,  he  was 
minister.  The  interests  of  the  priesthood  were  secondary  in  bis  heart 
to  those  of  tbe  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  one  of  tbe  marked  traits  of  tbis  great 
fîgare,  that  being  a  priest,  be  dared  to  bold  up  bis  head  in  tbe  Vatican, 
and  never  forgot  that  the  prince  of  the  churcb  was  the  minister  of 
France.  Thus,  he  who  beat  down  at  Rochelle  the  Protestants,  succored 
by  tbe  fleet  of  Bockingham,  did  not  hesitate  to  ally  hiroself  with  them, 
when,  under  the  orders  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Aldoiphus,  they  raarched 
against  the  armies  of  the  Catholic  bouse  of  Austria  and  of  tbe  holy 
inquisition.     Richelieu  was  a  fanalic  in  matters  of  state,  but  in  no  others. 

He  appeared  assured  of  the  diainterestedness  of  bis  Tiews  to  tbe  very 
last.  And  yet  tbis  terrible  priest  had  fainting  fits  during  bis  life.  He 
had  moments  of  anguish  and  alann  when  on  the  eve  of  triumphing 
ovcr  Gaston  and  bis  accomplices.  It  is  related,  that  avoiding  the 
soidiers  of  Cinq-Mars,  be  marched  to  tbe  adventure  by  by*paths,  stop- 
ping  by  night  in  places  where  he  was  not  expected.*  The  courage  of 
intellect,  the  noblest  of  ail  kinds,  raised  bim  above  thèse  weaknesses  of 
of  bis  frail  nature.  On  the  day  of  bis  death,  when  surrounded  by  cour- 
tiers, who  trembled  to  see  him  rise  up  again,  and  by  some  friends  who 
were  plunged  in  tears,  for  he  had  friends,  he  exhibited  great  serenity. 
"Behold  ray  judge!"  he  said,  when  the  consecrated  host  was  presented 
to  him,  as  if  he  conûded  in  the  justice,  and  not  in  the  demency  of  God« 
Still  he  had  a  burst  of  tenderness.  He  foresaw  perhaps  that  bis  memory 
was  about  tb  be  torn  to  pièces  ;  perhaps  he  recalied  the  words  written  by 
himself  on  the  news  of  tbe  death  of  Wallenstein.  "  When  the  tree  bas 
fallen,  ail  run  to  tbe  branches  to  endeavor  to  destroy  it  The  affection 
of  men  does  not  regard  that  whicb  is  no  more."t 

Let  burgberism  remember  when  considering  tbe  celebrated  portrait  at 
the  Louvre  which  reveals  so  well  the  moral  physiognomy  of  Richelieu, 
that  tbis  élégant  and  bold  personage,  sprung  from  tbe  grave  brush  of 
Philip  of  Champagne,  is  its  introducer  into  business.  The  malice  of 
story-tellers  bas  enabled  them  to  show  us  Richelieu  frivolous,  eaten  up 
with  vanity,  discarding  the  cassoc^k  to  go  in  tbe  dress  of  a  cavalier  to 
the  bouse  of  Marion  Delorme  ;  but  when  he  passes  across  history,  he 
ÏH  dressed  in  bis  red  robe,  tinged  by  the  blood  of  revolted  nobility. 
Fortunate,  unique  man  1  he  induced  the  parliaments  to  avenge  on  bis 
rivais,  the  wounds  to  bis  love,  the  defeats  to  bis  pride  ;  be  frequently 
brought  bis  personal  passions  into  play,  under  tbe  cover  of  national  jus- 
tice ;  and  we  scarcely  even  yet  diatinguish  what  he  wished  to  confound, 
so  well  did  he  know  how  to  identify  himself  with  France,  enveloped, 
and,  as  it  were,  borne  along  in  bis  fortune. 

*  Saiote*AulaQe,  Hiit.  de  la  Fronde,  t.  1.  p.  74. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FBOGRESS  OF   BUROHEAISM. 


TRE  ;bond£  and  JANSENISï. 

Tbe.Parliamemt — Délibérations  ofthe  Chamber  ofSaint  Louis  ;  abortive  burgher  revo* 
ktion — ^Parliaxnent  attains  to  omnipotence  and  is  frightened  at  it — ^The  Fronde  of  the 
Parliament  conquered  by  itself— InanitT  of  tbe  Fronde  of  the  princes — Birth  of  Jan- 
leniain  ;  iu  hwtorieal  importance  in  the  history  of  high  Baigoerifm— Life  al  Port 
Royal — ^Jauseniam  was  the  Parliament  in  the  Cburch. 

RicHEUEu,  bj  crushing  the  remains  of  feudalitj^had  only  prepared  for 
ihe  absolute  royalty  of  new  enemies.  The  counterpoise  was  not  dcstroy- 
ed,  but  only  displaced.  The  légal  opposition  of  high  burgher ism  suc- 
ceed  the  armed  résistance  of  the  nobility  ;  the  old  intermediary  having 
disappeared,  the  throne  and  the  parliament  found  themselves  face  to  face. 

The  parliament  was  originally  but  a  mère  judicial  company.  From 
tbe  habit  grânted  to  it  of  registering  the  edicts  and  of  criticisîng  them 
wbea  registering  them,ithad  become  a  political  body  ;  it  had  considéra- 
tion and  riches.  Dukes,  peers,  and  princes  of  the  blood  occupied  seats 
in  it  Behind  it,  always  ready  to  sustain  it,  were  a  number  of  companies 
made  in  its  likeness  and  animated  with  its  spirit.  It  had  as  its  clients 
the  possessors  of  the  judicial  and  fînancial  offices,  an  imposing  and  nu- 
merous  body,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  posts  gave  the  consistency  of 
an  aristocracy.     It  marched  at  the  head  of  forty-fîve  thousand  familles. 

The  ambition  of  political  bodies  is  violent  in  its  nature  and  indefati- 
gable,  because  those  whom  it  carries  along,  willingly  regard  it  as  a  pas- 
sion for  the  public  good,  and  because  it  unités  as  it  were,  the  energy  of 
dévotion  to  the  sharpness  of  egotism.  Parliament  was  burning  with  de- 
sire  to  try  its  strength,  to  increase  it,  and  the  death  of  Richelieu  was  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  it. 

France,  having  escaped  from  the  restraints  of  an  intelligent,  but  harsh 
despotism,  bounded  joyously  towards  liberty.  It  was  indignant  at  a  too 
long  repose  in  servitude  ;  it  wished  for  written  guarantees  ;  it  sought  for 
friendly  laws;  it  asked  why  princes  should  not  live  under  an  immutable 
rule,  and  should  not  be,  according  to  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  Co- 
adjotor  Retz,  '*]ike  God,  who  always  obey s  what  he  bas  once  com- 
manded."* 

The  death  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  soon  followed  his  minister  to 
the  tomb,  added  to  the  impetuosity  of  this  moveroent.  A  minority  I 
Wbat  a  career  was  open  to  the  efforts  of  ambition.  And  was  it  not 
already  a  lively  encouragement  for  the  pride  of  the  parliamentarians, 
that  the  regency  had  been  decreed  by  them  to  the  imperious  Anne  of 
Anstriaî  oigitizedbyGoOglc 

*  Memoirea  do  Cardinal  de  Retz,  1. 1.  p.  125. 
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What  man  besides  had  ihey  before  them?  After  bis  terrible  red  emi" 
nen$y,  Mazarin  was  almoet  pitied.  The  powerful  qualities  of  bis  prede» 
cessor,  too  near  bis  own,  made  tbem  appear  dull  and  vulgar.  Tbey 
lessened  unjustlj,  by  the  oomparison,  bis  virtues,  bis  vices,  even  bis  de- 
fects.  His  wariness,  a  little  underbanded,  was  called  hypocrisy,  bis  pru- 
dence, weakness.  He  was  sly,  they  called  bim  a  knave.  Tbey  tbougbt 
him  a  coward,  because  bis  courage  was  only  that  of  circumstances,  and 
bis  boldness  never  sarpassed  the  required  measure.  Tbey  attacked  him 
fînally,  because  Richelieu  had  choseh  bim  to  survive  bim  and  he  had 
disappeared  in  the  splendor  of  his  predecessor. 

Thus  is  explained  the  origin  of  the  Fronde,  or  ratber  of  the  two  Frondes  ; 
for  there  was  one  of  the  parliament  and  another  of  the  princes.  Tbey 
both  miscarried,  but  the  first  was  the  announcement  of  a  révolution,  and 
the  second  but  the  abortion  of  an  intrigue. 

That  might  bave  been  a  mémorable  day  forever  in  the  bistory  of  bur- 
gherism,  in  which  the  parliament  united  in  itself  the  court  of  aids  and 
the  court  of  accounts  in  the  chamber  of  Saint  Louis,  to  place  a  limit  on 
absolute  power  and  create  a  charter.  But  that  élévation  of  sentiments 
which  rends  asunder  small  obstacles  by  the  force  of  wisbing  for  great 
things,  that  détermination  of  going,  if  necessary,  beyond  the  designated 
end  to  be  sure  of  attaining  it;  that  disinterestedness  which  the  enthusi- 
asm  of  justice  and  generous  intoxications  give,  were  wanting  to  the  re- 
formers  of  the  chamber  of  Saint  Louis.     Their  work  proved  it  well. 

They  demanded  that  in  future  no  tax  should  be  levied,  until  afler  hav- 
ing  been  submitted  to  their  control,  freely  expressed  ;*  it  was  against  the 
royal  will,  to  usurp  the  sovereignly  of  the  people.  They  demanded,  in 
order  to  increase  the  vénal  value  of  their  offices,  that  there  should  not 
be  any  new  ones  created  ;t  it  was  to  make  of  their  own  interest  a  law  of 
public  safety.  Tbey  proposed  not  even  to  reimburse  their  advances  to 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  ;f  it  was  to  chastise  robbers  by  a  robbery 
which  reduced  the  government  to  their  level.  They  clamored  for  the 
destruction  of  the  intendancies;  it  was  to  sacrifice  to  the  federalism  of 
the  provincial  parliaments,  the  well  understood  interests  of  the  roiddie 
classes  and  the  unlty  of  the  state. 

But  in  return  they  said,  tbat  henceforth  every  arrested  individus!  must 
be  brought  before  his  natural  judge  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
the  taxes  should  be  diminished  one-quarter  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
Paris  was  agitated  and  in  motion.^ 

The  people,  at  first  astonished  that  they  had  tbougbt  of  them,  were  not 
long  in  breaking  out  into  transports  of  gratitude.  From  thence  ils  anger 
against  the  court  at  the  news  of  the  carrying  off  the  counsellors  Blanc- 
raesnil  and  Broussel  ;  from  thence  the  docile  strength,  which,  in  the  days 

*  DeliberatioDs  arrested  in  the  assembly  of  the  Sovereign  Courts  held  and  commenced 
in  the  Chamber  of  Saint  Louis,  June  30lh,  1648,  art.  3. 

t  Ibid.  srt.  19. 

t  The  Président  ï.e  Coigneux  said  tothe  Chancelier  Seguier,  "  thalhe  wps  astonished 
that  afler  having  failed  in  his  word  with  ail  the  honorable  men  in  the  kingdom,  he 
should  And  a  difficaltyin  failing  in  it  with  a  hundred  thousand  knaves.''  Sainte  Aulaire, 
Hist.  de  la  Fronde,  t.  1.  chap.  4.  p.  20.  Di  iti,,^  by  GoOQi 

^DehberaUons,  etc.,  art.  10.  o 
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of  the  barricades,  it  lent  to  the  burgher  companies,  commissioned  to  re- 
strain  whilst  exciting  it;  from  thehce,  fînally,  that  extraordinary  exalta- 
tion of  Bouls  which  forced  the  court  to  humble  itself  in  the  déclaration 
of  the  24th  of  October,  1648,  befqre  the  parliamentary  charter. 

And  yet  the  royal  authority  had  to  oppose  to  its  adversaries  the  mar- 
Teîloas  success  of  its  foreign  policy  and  its  arms  ;  the  victories  of  Rocroi, 
Friboarg,  and  Nordlingen  appeared  to  give  glory  as  a  tatoress  to  the 
chiM  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  When  the  barricades  were  formed  in  Paris, 
the  Te  Deum  which  celebrated  the  battle  of  Sens,gained  by  the  stripling 
Condé,  was  scarcely  finished  ;  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  court 
aTowed  itself  conquered  by  the  magislracy,  the  24th  of  October,  1648, 
the  treaty  of  Munster  restored  foreyer  French  Alsace.* 

Such  comparisons  sho\r  ëlearly  that  the  influence  of  parliament  was 
prépondérant  at  this  period.  From  whence  then  came  it  that  the  revo- 
Itttionary  spark  was  so  quickly  extinguished  ?  Ftoïù  whence  then  cornes 
it,  that  in  a  few  months  from  this  time,  the  orders  of  the  public  place 
were  dissipated  in  séditions  of  the  boudoir  and  frivolous  conspiracies  ? 
Follow  the  parliament  through  the  noise  of  the  revolts  excited  by  itself; 
ask  it. 

Violating  its  promises,  the  court  Aies  ;  it  assembles  troops,  besieges 
the  capital,  and  Condé  coromands  them» 

But  how  imposing  and  strong  is  the  situation  of  the  besieged  parlia- 
ment It  bas  but  to  make  a  signal  and  Paris  is  found  erect.  It  is  for 
it,  that  the  burgher  companies  are  in  arms  in  the  city,  which  never  sieeps  ; 
it  is  it  which,  through  the  Coadjutor  de  Retz,  disposes  of  the  popular 
passions  ;  it  is  as  heroines  in  its  cause  that  the  Duchesses  de  Bouillon  and 
de  Longue?ilie  traverse  the  place  de  Grève  and  mount  the  steps  of  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  charmed  by  their 
courage  and  their  beauty.  An  alliance  is  formed  between  the  roagis- 
tracy  and  the  nobility  ;  but  the  magistrate  occnpies  the  iîrst  place  in  it. 
Thèse  lawyers,  untti  then  despised  by  the  men  of  ihe  sword,  lead  in  their 
train,  compromised  and  lost  in  their  quarrel,a  Priuce*de  Conti,  a  Prince 
de  Marcillac,  the  Dukes  d'Ëlbeuf,  de  Bouillon,  de  Beaufort,  the  Marshal 
de  la  Mothe,  and  in  the  mixed  crowd  which  filled  the  galleries  of  the 
palace,  and  the  saloons  of  the  town  hall,  the  cuirass  of  the  gentleman 
produced  less  effect  than  the  long  robe  of  the  counsellor. 

Now  what  was  it  that  engrossed  parliament  during  this  time?  It  feared 
the  people. 

When  in  1646  the  Président  General  Emery  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tariffon  ail  merchandize  introduced  into  Paris,  the  parliament 
at  first  rejected  it  as  destructive  of  privilèges  in  matters  of  impost,  and 
then  aasented  to  it,  exceptiug  from  it  etfery  thing  which  was  the  produo 
tûm  of  the  burghers,  This  fact,  which  Forbonnais  bas  justly  condemn- 
ed,t  describes  the  parliament.  They  feared  the  people  because  they  did 
not  love  them. 

Let  us  be  just  and  forget  nothing.  It  was  during  the  siège  of  Paris, 
in  1649,  and  without  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  breaking  forth  wUh  uniuual 

•  L«  PrMident  Hinault,  Abrégé  Chronologique,  t.  2.  p.  682.        i^^d  by  CjOOglC 
t  Forboonaii.  Recherchea  et  Connderations  tiir  les  noaiicei,  1. 1.,  mr  l'uuiée,  1640. 
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violence.  In  Italy,  the  city  of  Naples  was  full  of  the  recolleclion  of 
çonquering  Massaneillo,  and  it  still  trembled  ;  at  Constantinople,  the 
janizaries  triumphed  over  strangled  Ibrahim  ;  Gerroany,  which  the 
tfairty  years  war  had  coTered  witb  its  ravages,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
siduted  the  rébellion  of  Luther,  admitted  to  make  a  part  of  the  public 
)aw  ;  and  the  English  democracy  at  a  gesture  from  Cromwell  had-  struck 
a  blow  with  the  axe  which  àll  Europe  had  heard. 

There  was  no  necessity,  however,  in  France,  that  the  successfui  and 
peacefui  administrators  of  justice  should  hâve  stopped  alarmed.  They 
were  seized  with  vertigo  on  heights  on  which  they  were  not  roade  to 
walk.    They  were  surprised  and  afarmed  at  what  they  could  do. 

It  is  true  that  the  nobles  of  their  party  began  to  talk  of  a  pact  with 
Spain  ;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  thé  parliament  that  it  fait  but  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  at  such  tendencies.  But  it  would  hâve  been  easy  for 
them  to  restrain  the  gênerais  of  the  Fronde  and  to  eut  short  the  disgrace- 
ful  offers  of  the  foreigner^  without  casting  the  flag  of  the  public  liberties 
far  from  them.  Was  not  the  Coadjutor  de  Retz  with  his  genius,  his 
boïdness  and  his  popularity,  entirely  devoted  to  them  ?  Did  he  not  an- 
swer  for  the  support  of  the  multitude?  Did  the  burgher  companies 
recognize  any  other  standard  than  that  of  parliament?  But  in  a  révolu- 
tion we  raust  go  on  or  fall.  The  parliament  understood  this,  but  it  pre- 
ferred  falling  to  taking  another  step.  Thus  in  proportion  as  its  power 
inçreased,  did  its  trouble.  It  hurries  on  a  peace,  when  the  means  for  a 
vjgorous.prosecution  of  the  war  are  offered  to  it  on  ail  sides.  It  learned 
one  day  that  the  Duke  de  Longueville  was  pressing  on  with  forced 
marches  to  the  relief  of  the  capital;  that  the  Duke  dek  Tremou^ille  was 
leading  ten  thousand  men  from  Poictou;  that  Turenne,  crossing  the 
Rhine,  was  coming  to  offer  his  name,  his  ^lory  and  his  army*  to  the 
magistrales — and  immediately,  lost  in  despair  at  having  to  conquer  the 
mouarchy  and  conduct  France,  the  parliament,  through  its  negotiations, 
abdicates  at  Rouel  intQ  the  hands  of  Mazarin  its  enemy.  For  what  but 
the  abdication  of  parliament  was  this  treaty  of  Rouel,  so  vain,  so  fal^  a 
consécration  of  the  déclaration  of  the  24th  of  October,  whose  exécution 
no  one  remained  to  claim.  The  article  in  regard  to  the  réduction  of 
taxes  had  been  abandoned;t  Mazarin  hastened  to  respond  to  the  clause 
concerning  arbitrary  arrests  by  arresting  three  princes.  And  the  parlia- 
ment permitted  him  to  do  it;  it  wished  to  be  conquered. 

Culpable  pusillanimity,  of  which  Mathieu  Mole  should  bear  the  chief 
responsibility  in  the  eyesof  history.  But  he  at  least  knew  how  to  honor 
his  weakif&ss  by  his  dignity.  As  if  to  rid  himself  of  the  alarm  with 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  inspired  him,  he  braved  it  when  fu- 
rious  and  raging,  and  he  thus  covered  the  timidity  of  his  views  by  the 
intrepidity  of  his  heart. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  pause  on  what  follows.  To  combat  laughingly 
for  employments  to  the  noise  of  songs;  to  agitate  the  people  without 
having  a  noble  idea,  without  exhibiting  an  energetic  passion  ;  to  obey  to 

*  Sainte- Aulaire,  Hist.  de  la  Fronde,  t.  1.  chap.  7.  p.  3ft9. 

t  The  Treaty  of  Rue1,art.  19,  providea,  that  it  aball  be  Tor  the  adrantage  of  the  taz 
payars,  as  his  Majetty  shall  jodge  it  ■oiteble,  ^ 
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the  deatli,  to  treason,  gallantries  which  paseed  for  love;  to  change  a 
party  ia  changing  a  mistrees,  and  to  go  over  lo  an  enemy  when  he  ia 
called  Condé,or  even  wbeo  fae  ia  Toranne— snch  waa  tbe  Fronde  of  the 
princes.  The  ttme  for  military  and  feudal  inanrrectiona  waa  ao  long 
paaaed,  that  the  nobility,  reduced  to  ita  own  atrength,  ooold  not  maintain 
a  aerioua  revoit. 

Abadote  power  then  triomphed  eaailyin  the  peraon  of  Mazarin,  alwaya 
a  akilful  miniater,  aince  he  had  that  rare  privilège,  thaï  unique  glocy,  of 
dying  all-powerfid  and  deapised. 

But  wbat  mattera  it?  It  waa  now  known  from  what  aide  reeiatance 
waa  to  corne.  Bargheriam  waa  convinced  of  a  formidable  trutb,  to  wit  : 
that  ita  union  with  the  people  wonld  décide,  on  the  firat  occaaion,  tbe 
late  of  France»  and  put  an  end  to  abaolute  power.  Beaidea*  if  the  atrug- 
gle  ceaaed  momentarily  in  the  political  order,  it  waa  continued  in  ti^ 
aocial,  more  quietly,  bat  more  deoiaively,  perhaps,  and  constantiy  to  the 
advantage  of  burgberiam 

We  hâve  aeen  the  Jeauito  born.  Their  inatitutea  left  neither  place  nor 
refuge  to  huroan  peraonality.*  Their  gênerai  waa  for  them  a  living 
Christ.  From  thenoe  there  waa  a  complète  absence  of  peraonal  preten- 
aiona»  but  a  prodigioua  esprit  de  corps,  a  collective  ambition,  urged  on  to 
Biadneaa  ;  for  it  ia  at  once  the  vice  and  the  force  of  every  private  aaaocia- 
tion,  that  egotiam,  apparent  death  in  the  individual,  revives  in  the  maaa 
with  an  incbmitable  enérgy.  Such  waa  the  caae  with  the  Jeauita.  Theae 
monka,  whoro  the  vow  of  poverty  enchained,  diapoaed  of  ail  fortunea, 
thoae  voinntary  alavea  of  a  man,  himseif  the  alave  of  a  rule,  were  the 
maatera  of  aatoniahed  Europe.  They  were  found  impoaing  themselvea 
on  Rome  in  Rome»  producing  dread  iii  Spain  by  the  inquiaition,  leading 
in  France  tbe  terrible  play  of  the  faotiona,  weighing  on  Naplea  and  Lia- 
bon,  inatalling  themaelvea  at  Vienna  to  kindie  there  that  famoua  war  with 
which  Proteaunt  Germany  burned  for  thirty  yeara  ;  every  where  dreaded 
and  endured,accuaed  of  deapotiam  and  yet  concerned  throughaome  of  their 
agenta  in  every  revojt,  accuaed  of  regicidal  tendenciea  and  enveloping 
princea  by  their  iroperioua  aervicea  ;  alwaya  erect  in  their  humility,  hold- 
ing in  their  banda  the  aoula  of  kinga,  the  fa^e  of  the  people,  and  troubling 
or  goveming  generationa  from  the  bosom  of  their  formidable  «leoce. 
And  yet  the  world  wouldaooner  or  later  bave  escaped  from  them,  if  they 
had  had  the  inaolence  of  wishing  to  rule  it,  whilst  remaining  isolated 
from  it  Tbey  underatood  thia  well,  and  this  auppleneaa  of  their  mora- 
lity,  which  haa  ao  often  been  objected  to  them,  waa  the  moat  profound 
trait  of  their  policy.  For  example,  to  avoid  encountering  the  current 
which  waa  carrying  modem  nationa  towarda  industrial  purauits,  tbey  ad- 
dicted  themaelvea  to  commerce,  become  for  them  a  meana  of  conqueat. 
Ranke  informa  ua,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Cottegio  Romano 
made  no  acruplea  about  manufacturing  cloth  at  Macerata;  that  the 
Jeauita  had  représentatives  at  the  fairs,  and,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  tbe 
relations  between  the  différent  collèges,  they  engaged  in  banking  opera« 
tiona.t    Commerce  gave  them  colonies.     Japan  opened  to  them  a  traffio 

*  Cétutti.  Apologie  des  Jesiiitas,  chap.  lOtfized  by  V^OOQIC 
t  Hiit.  de  la  Papeaté,  t.  4.  p.  420.  "^ 
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in  pearis,  precioos  stones,  even  in  negroes.*  Let  us  add,  from  regard 
to  truth,  that  they  did  not  always  attain  power  by  such  profane  routes. 
It  was  chariiy  alone  which  subjected  to  many  of  their  missionaries  so 
many  barbarous  countries  in  which  the  memorials  of  their  courage  and 
the  traces  of  their  blood  were  to  remain  ;  it  was  the  ardor  of  faith  which 
urged  them  among  the  Illinois,  the  Hurons,  the  negroes  and  the  Ethio- 
pians.t  They  carried  to  Paraguay,  in  connection  with  the  Tiews  of 
statesmen,  thoughts  truly  christian/and  the  glorious  désire  of  organizing 
a  fraternai  society.  But  elsewhere,  what  trick!  What  skill  without 
greatness!  What  dark  pathsi  What  abasements  in  the  calculations  of 
pride  !  Were  not  the  Jesuits  of  China  seen  to  veil  the  image  of  the 
cross,  as  if  they  blushed  at  the  shame  of  their  God  dying  on  a  gibbet  ? 

*Thus  every  thing  was  good  for  the  Jesuits,  every  thing  served  as  their 
instrument  ;  patience  and  enthusiasm  ;  courage  and  artifice  ;  boldness, 
intrigue,  good  and  evil.  And  the  surprise  redoubles  when  we  turn  our 
glance  from  their  external  actions  to  their  underhand  pursuits.  Children 
belonged  to  them  by  éducation  ;  through  the  confessional,  reduced  to 
the  counselsof  indulgent  friendship,  they  charmed  the  restless  and  tender 
hearts  of  the  women.  Their  authority  glided  almost  unperceived  into 
familles  and  soon  became  sovereign  in  them.  They  made  roarriages, 
controlled  wills,  prepared  légal  proceedings,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
regulate  the  family  pleasures4 

Now  what  was  the  doctine  which  could  best  sustain  this  enoroaching 
supplenessî  Evidently  that  of  free  will.  What  was  more  suitable  to 
establish  the  régime  of  authority  on  unshakeable  foundations  than  to 
say  to  roen,  '*  your  eternal  safety  and  your  eternal  damnation  are  dé- 
pendent upon  yourselves;  but  if  you  deceive  yourselves,  hell  is  there. 
Hère  are  we  to  guide  you."  Such  is  the  true  bearing  of  the  famous 
book  on  grâce  and  free  will,  pnblished  in  1588,  by  the  Spanish  Jesuit 
Molina.  By  dedaring  themselves  Molinists,  the  Jesuits  half  denied  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  making  man  the  slave  of  his  own  corrup- 
tion, refers  the  merit  of  his  salvation  solely  to  the  gratuitous  mercy  of 
God.  But  theology  had  always  been  subordinate  to  politics  with  the 
Jesuits.  They  did  not  hesit^te  to  proclaim  human  freedom,  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  of  reguiating  its  employment  absolutely,  and 
counting  on  their  skill  in  rendering  the  paths  of  duty  pleasant  and  smi- 
ling  to  obtain  it. 

Jansenism  sprung  oot  of  opposition  to  this  policy  and  its  efTects. 

If  Jansenism  had  been  but  the  lustre  of  a  theological  thesis  ;  if  its  in- 
fluence had  died,  stifled  in  the  walls  of  a  convent,  this  would  be  no  place 
to  stop  over  it.  But  no  ;  Jansenism  by  giving  a  religions  coirering  to 
the  political  passions  of  the  magistracy,  seconded  the  ascending  march 
of  bùrgherism.  It  caused  a  power  until  then  unknown  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  public  opinion.     Parliaments  and  royalty  were  broken  to  pièces 

.  *  Le  Jésuite  Sootti,  Monarchie  des  Soliptee,  Rem.  sur  le  cbap.  16.  p.  478.  publiée 
par  Henin  de  Cuvilliera,  traduction  de  Pierre  Restaut. 

t  Cerutti,  chap.  13.  p.  140. 

T  Des  défauts  du  governement  de  la  Société  de  Jésus,  par  le  Jésuite  Mariana.  Ex. 
trait  tiré  du  Mercure  Jésuitique,  p.  2.  ej 
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bj  it  and  mingled  in  a  confused,  murderous  melee.  Fortj  years  of 
bloody  foHies  and  combats  in  the  eighteenth  century,  proclaim  sufficiently 
the  bearing  of  Jansenism.  It  occupied,  as  we  shali  see,  much  room  in 
the  thoughts  oP* Voltaire,  and  we  wiil  reiînd  it  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  se? enteenth  century  a  correspondence, 
actife»  mysterious  and  fuil  of  sombre  thoughts,  was  opened  between  two 
men,  who  when  young,  had  been  united  in  study  and  friendship,  on  the 
benches  of  a  Fiemish  school.  The  Belgian  Jansenius  was  a  patient 
tbeologian  ;  the  Bearnese  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  afterwards  Abbot  of 
Saint-Cyran,  was  born  a  sectary.  There  was  something  of  Calvin  in 
thèse  two  men,  implacable  in  their  piety  and  systematic  adorers  of  a 
terribre  God.  Still  they  did  not  avow  themselves  to  be  Calvinists,  they 
did  not  believe  thernselves  to  be  so;  and  it  was  through  the  shade  of  the 
great  name  of  ^t.  Augustin  that  they  undertook  to  reform  christianity, 
too  rouch  softened,  as  they  said,  by  the  Jesuits.  Many  letters  from  Jan- 
seoius  to  his  friend  hâve  been  collected  and  publisbed;  they  exhale  a 
Savage  perfume.  They  are  moreover  true  letters  of  conspirators.  They 
are  written  in  cipher.  Jansenius  is  called  in  them  Sulpice^  Saiiit*Cyran, 
RoHgearL*  Chiniez  is  the  strange  name  by  which  the  Jesuits  are  desig* 
nated.  Now  what  are  they  abbut  1  Apparently  but  little  ;  of  reviving 
against  the  Jesuits  and  the  partisans  of  free  will,*that  old  doctrine  of 
grâce  which  Saint  Augustin  had  formerly  defended  against  Pelagius  and 
which  Luther  had  resumed  against  Erasmus.  Do  not  toss  your  head  in 
disdain  ;  poliiics  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  debate,  and  it  will  hâve  formid- 
able conséquences. 

Saint  Augustin  called  himself  Aurelius  Augustinus  :  Saint  Cyran  lefl 
the  last  of  thèse  two  naraes  for  his  friend,  and  taking  himself  the  iîrst,t 
he  published  in  1636  a  book  called  Petrus  Aurelius.  The  theory  of 
Jansenism  was  not  exposed  m  it,  but  the  germ  of  the  strifes  it  contained 
might  be  discovered  in  it.  In  Petrus  Aurelius  he  attacked  the  monarchi- 
cal  System  of  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  episcopal  aristocracy ,' 
we  shall  see,  sooner  or  later,  the  Jansenists  undermining  the  absolute 
power  of  royalty  for  the  benefit  of  a  parliamentary  aristocracy. 

Saint  Cyran,  I  bave  said,  was  born  a  sectary.  Whilst  his  friend  was 
laboring  at  that  weighty  book  of  Augustinus,  over  which  fîlly  years  of 
disputes  were  to  pass,  he  himself,  mingling  with  the  world,  sought  and 
made  prosélytes.  He  (irst  tried  the  women.  To  gain  them,  he  had  no 
recourse  to  any  of  those  sofl  séductions  by  which  the  tender  and  charm- 
ing  Francis  de  Sales  was  armed  ;  he  preferred  roughness  as  more  in 
Gonforraity  with  his  rigid  nature  and  his  gloomy  théories.  He  knew 
besides  that  women  are  extrême  in  ail  things  ;  that  weak  and  impassioned, 
excessive  strength  easily  draws  and  retains  them  ;  that  no  path  is  too 
sharp  for  them  to  reach  ]iim  whom  they  love,  especially  when  the  beloved 
object  is  God.  He  had  violent  and  strong  convictions,  a  severe  counte- 
nance.    But  when  a  man,  habitually  inflexible,  descends  to  indulgence, 

*  Mémoires  d'Arnaald  d'Andilly,  notice  of  Port-Royal  by  Petitot,  t^.  p.  19,  in  the 
collection  dci  Mémoires  sur  l'historié  de  France.  Digitized  by  LjOOQi 

t  Saint  BeoTe,  Port  Royal,  Ht.  i.  p.  334.  ^ 
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his  sway  is  but  the  dearer  (o  subjagated  souIs.  There  îs  nothing  so 
sweet  as  an  unexpected  smile  upon  austère  lips.  Saint  Cyran  could  then 
be]ieve  in  success,  and  he  obtained  it. 

Near  Chevreuse,  six  leagues  from  Paris,  was  an  abbey  called  Port 
Royal,  because,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  Philip  Augustus,  losl  in  the 
hunt,  had  been  found  there  by  his  train.*  At  the  time  of  whioh  we 
speak,  the  nuns  had  lefl  it  for  some  years,  to  seek  another  Port  Royal  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Jacques,  in  Paris,  so  that  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
was  but  a  silent,  deserted  monastery,  inhabited  only  by  an  old  priest,  left 
there  to  keep  the  chapel  in  order.f  The  surrounding  valley,  saddened 
by  stagnant  waters  and  infested  by  serpents,  was  frrghtfui,  and  as  Madame 
de  Sévigné  afterwards  wrote,  "  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  taste  for  seek- 
ing  one's  welfare."  It  was  this  valley,  however,  which  gave  a  country 
to,  Jansenism.  The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  were  M  that  time  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  women  of  great  character  and  burning  asceticism  ; 
Angélique  Arnauld  and  her  sister  Agnes.  They  had  both  of  them  been 
interred,  as  it  were,  alive  in  the  doister  from  their  very  birth,  and  by  a 
privilège  which  paints  the  manners  of  the  times,  Angélique  had  been 
made  abbess  of  Port  Royalj:  at  eleven  years  of  âge,  and  Agnes,  the  co- 
adjutress  of  her  sister,^  at  six.  Saint  Cyran  knew  them,  controlled  them 
by  his  sombre  gravity,  and  was  not  long  in  obtaining  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion of  the  community.  This  conquest  was  décisive,  and,  singular  thing, 
it  assigns  a  date  to  one  of  the  most  important  political  morements  that 
modem  history  has  produced. 

Angélique  Arnauld  had  a  nephew,  whose  réputation  and  éloquence 
were  unequalled  at  the  bar  of  Paris.  Antoine  Le  Maître,  already  attracted 
towards  the  path  of  dévotion  by  the  example  and  influence  of  his  aunt, 
one  day  met  Saint  Cyran  at  the  pillow  of  a  dying  person  ;  he  heard  him 
pronounce  those  suprême  words,  he  saw  him  opening  heaven  to  a  heart 
about  to  cease  to  beat,  and  from  that  moment  he  felt  bimself  conquered. 
In  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  reraain  faithful  to  that  world  which  intoxicated 
him  with  praise  ;  he  was  no  longer  grateful  ;  the  profane  power  of  hîs 
talents  appeared  to  hâve  forever  abandoned  him,  and  when  in  the  accus- 
tomed  hall  of  triumph,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  dusty  crucifix  before  him — 
he  himself  tells  the  story— they  fîlîed  with  tears.  He  could  not  resist 
this  strong  émotion,  and  Paris  soon  learned  with  astonishment  that  the 
illustrious  orator  had  built  a  small  house  for  himself  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Port  Royal,  to  abandon  himself  at  it  to  solitude  and  the  rigors  of 
penance.  His  brother,  M.  de  Sericourt,  who  had  returned  from  the 
army,  went  to  see  him,  and  perceiving  him,  still  however,  sought  for 
him  "  in  that  mournful  atmosphère  of  penance  which  surrounded  hiro."|| 
The  latter  then  said,  "  Yod  do  not  recognize  me,  my  brother.  Behold 
Le  Maître  of  former  days.  Now,  however,  he  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
seeks  only  to  die  to  himself."  Soflened,  distracted,  the  young  major 
threw  away  his  sword,  and  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Cyran,  "  My 

*  Du  Fossé,  Mémoires  poar  Serrir  a  l'histoire  de  Port  Royal,  Utrecht,  1739. 

t  Fontaine,  Mémoires  pour  Ser?ir  a  l'histoire  de  Port  Royal,  t.  1.  p.  27.  Cologne, 

1753.  Digitized  l 

X  Ibid.  p.  33.  ^  Ibid.  p.  36.  Il  Mémoire!  de  Fontaine,  1. 1.  p.  299. 
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ooly  tbought  is  to  follow  Jésus  Christ,  the  chief  and  prince  of  pénitents, 
à3  my  gênera]."  He  then,  in  his  turn,  became  a  hermit,  and  remained 
wîlh  his  elder  brother.  They  hereafler  styled  themselves  ^  the  first  and 
second  hermit."  Their  three  other  brothers,  Messieurs  de  Sac),  Sainte 
Elme  and  de  Vallemont,  then  joined  them  ;  and  then  the  priest  Sangiin, 
Claude  Lancelout,  Toussaint  Desmares  successively  added  themselves  to 
the  fraternal  group.     Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  sect 

Modest  commencement,  we  migbt  say  voluntary  puerilities.  Richelieu, 
boirever,  toôk  umbrage  at  it;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his 
genius,  that  in  the  simple  fact  of  an  advocate  renouncing  the  world,  to 
bury  himself  in  penance  in  a  faubourg,  he  discovered  the  black  point 
from  which  the  distant  tempest  annonnced  itself.  Saint  Cyran  was  then 
arrested,  imprisoned  at  Vincennes  and  interrogated.  ''  I  hâve  no  doubt," 
he  wrote  some  time  aflerwards  to  Antoine  Le  Maître,  **  that  your  retreat 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  my  accusation."*  Precioûs  Unes; 
which  show  clearly  that  it  was  not  at  a  personal  enemy,  but  at  a 
founder  of  a  sect  that  Richelieu  struck.  Thus  the  persécution  did  not 
st<^  with  the  leader.  La  Maître  and  Sericourt,  by  the  advice  of  the 
archbishop,  left  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Royal  of  Paris,  and  took  refuge 
at  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  Laubardemont  pursued  them  thither  with 
odious  zeal,  and  they  were  obliged  to  seek  fuither  off^  at  Ferté  Milon,  an 
asylum  for  their  already  suspected  piety. 

But  if  Richeheu  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  danger  of  the  new  tenden- 
cies,  he  evidently  was  as  to  the  mode  of  combating  them.  Persécution 
inflamed  courage  already  rebellious.  The  importance  of  the  growing 
sect  was  measured  by  the  hatred  of  such  a  man  as  Richelieu.  Saint 
Cyran,  at  iîrst  crushed,  was  not  long  in  making  his  snfferings  a  subject 
of  exaltation  and  a  means  of  strength.  He  had  the  exterior  of  a  saint, 
he  had  the  ascendancy  of  one.  He  agitated  every  thing  from  his  prison. 
Through  Sanglin,  he  pushed  on  the  nuns  to  a  point  indicated  in  advance. 
Through  the  amiable  and  élégant  Arnauld  d'Audilly,  he  attracted  the 
popularity  of  the  saloons  to  himself.  Indomitable  and  resigned,  be  im- 
posed  himself  on  the  respect  of  the  Govemor  of  Vincennes,  he  ruled 
him.  On  their  side  Le  Maître  and  Sericourt  soon  found  that  persécu- 
tion had  gone  to  sleep,  and  they  took  advantage  of  it  to  return  to  Port 
Royal  des  Champs.  It  was  at  tliis  time  that  Antoine  Arnauld,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Angélique,  and  from  nature  a  powerful  wrestler,  became  one 
of  the  partisans  of  the  captive.  Thus'Jansenism,  still  little  known, 
scarcely  indicated,  appeared  to  spread  itself,  precisely  because  it  was 
floating  and  vague.  They  talked  constantly  of  a  book  which  was  to  fix 
the  doctrine  forever  ;  a  marvellous  book,  said  the  adepts  in  a  low  voice, 
which  was  to  reveal  Saint  Augustin  to  the  world,  and  to  serve  as  a  code 
for  regenerated  Christianity.  Tliis  work  finally  appeared  in  1640,  under 
the  title  of  AuguStinuSf  two  years  after  the  death  of  Jansenius,  its  author. 
It  was  a  heavy  folio,  written  in  Latin,  upon  and  against  free  wilJ.  Its 
success  was  immense,  the  way  for  it  having  beea  prepared  by  mystery — 
and  what  nobody  read,  everybody  admired.  What  could  bave  happened 
more  fortanately  for  Saint  Cyran  ?  His  great  enemy  died  on  the  4th  of 
*  Mémoires  de  Fontaine,  1. 1.  p.  252. 
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December,  1642.  On  heariiig  this  news,  which  promised  him  Hbertj, 
he  exclaimed,  with  an  involuntary  and  prodigious  burst  of  pride,  ''Riche- 
lieu bas  died  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Cyran."*  He  did  not 
know  that  be  himself  was  soon  to  fall  beneath  the  hand  oï  that  bod, 
whose  avenger  he  dared  to  make  himsel£  Having  lefl  Vincennes  on 
the  14thof  May,  1643,  amidst  the  sound  of  musketry  and  the.flourish 
of  trumpets,  he  was  deposited  lifeless  in  the  parish  church  of  Saint 
Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  on  the  12th  of  October  of  the  same  yeais  Num- 
bers  of  the  faithful  hastened  to  pray  around  the  body,  and  a  sick  gentle- 
man thought  himself  cured  by  having  kissed  the  feet  of  the  saint.  His 
name  was  Bascle,  and  he  became  a  solitary  through  a  dream,  which 
having  led  him  to  a  désert  like  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  had  shown  him 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne  in  Saint  John  the  Baptist.f  This  is  the  first 
link  in  that  chain  of  superstitious  foHies  which  we  shall  see  prolonged 
into  theeighteenth  century,  and  which  at  the  other  ezlremity  touches  the 
tomb  of  the  deacon  Paris. 

Saint  Cyran,  môreover»  died  in  victory,  and  the  book  of  Fréquent 
Communion,  by  Antoine  Arnauld,  proved  ciearly  that  Jansenius  and  his 
friend  had  not  carried  the  destinies  of  Jansenism  away  with  them.  The 
impression  produced  by  the  work  of  Arnauld  was  gênerai  and  profound. 
A  tbing  was  then  seen  worthy  of  note  ;  men  of  the  world,  fashionable 
libertines,,  gallant  women  applauded  in  concert  a  thesis  which  condemned 
the  System  of  easy  dévotions.  The  Jesuits,  humbled  and  furious,  ao- 
cused  Arnauld  of  heresy  for  a  phrase  in  which  he  placed  Saint  Paul  on 
the  same  footing  with  Saint  Peter,  and  obtained  from  the  queen  mother 
an  order  to  send  the  culprit  to  Rome.  But  the  clergy,  the  Parliament, 
the  University,  the  Sorbonne,  ail  the  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  immediately 
rose  against  it.j:  Then  appeared  that  pamphlet  of  Father  Bessacier, 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  censured§  as  swollen  with  the  blackest 
venom  of  calumny,  and  which  aided  the  progrès»  of  the  sect,  whose  ruin 
the  Jesuits  had  sworn. 

'  The  number  of  solitaries  continued  to  increase.  Among  the  ruins  of 
Port*  Royal  des  Champs,  arrived,  pne  after  another,  men  of  différent 
conditions,  and  several  of  an  illustrions  rank.  Now  it  was  M.  de  la 
Rivière,  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  noW  M.  Hamon,  a  celé- 
brated  physician,  or  still  better,  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  whose  spiritual  and 
joyous  old  âge  the  world  loved.  The  colony  was  also  increased  by  seve- 
ral men  of  the  sword,  soldiers  tired  of  murder  and  repentant  duelists. 
For  example,  Messieurs  de  Bessi,  de  Pontis,  de  Beaumont,  de  la  Peti- 
tière-ll  There  were  soon  not  enough  cells  for  the  pénitents,  and  Port 
Royal  gradually  extended  itself  in  the  valley.  The  appearance  of  the 
place  also  became  less  sombre,  thanks  to  the  watchful  care  of  d'Andillj, 
who  constituted  himself  the  superin tendent  of  the  gardens.  Madame 
de  Guèmènè,  and  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  builtnew  country-houses  there. 
Pions  pilgrims  crowded  thither  from  ail  parts. 

The  mode  of  life  at  Port  Royal  was  ascetic  and  singularly  laborioas. 
The  solitaries  rose  at  three  in  the  morning.     After  matins  and  laudes, 

*  Mémoires  de  Fontaine,  t.  2.  p.  70.     t  Saint  Beave,  Port  Royal,  t.  1.  liv.  2.  p.  4S7. 
t  Racine,  Histoire  de  Port  Royal,  p.  76.     $  Ibid.  p.  83.    Il  Mémoires  de  Fossé,  p.  67. 
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they  kîssed  the  earth  like  the  chartreux  ;  they  then  went  to  prayers  for  a 
long  time.  With  one  exception,  they  drank  cider  and  water.  Some 
wore  hair  doth.  AU  siept  on  straw.*  Terrestrial  affections  were  so 
regulated  in  them  by  their  attention  to  things  of  heaven,  that  family 
duties  disappeared  before  those  of  the  spiritual  hierarchy.  The  mother 
of  M.  de  Saici,  for  exarople.  obeyed  him  as  if  she  had  been  his  daaghter, 
becaase  he  was  her  priest  and  confesaor.t  Practices  of  dévotion  did  not, 
bowevef,  ahsorb  ail  their  time.  To  wrench  from  the  Jesoita  the  direc- 
tion of  youth,  that  is  the  future,  they  established  schools,  which  became 
the  glory  of  France,  and  which  gave  to  it  Racine.  Lancelot  was  the 
principal  preceptor,  Nicole  seconded  him,  and  Antoine  le  Maître  did  not 
disdain  to  fatigue  his  élégant  Yoice  in  the  service  of  an  audience  of 
cbildren.  There  were  hours  set  apart  for  manual  labor,  to  pruning  trees, 
to  adding  to  the  plantations.  But  what  was  to  immortalize  the  employ- 
ment  of  ao  many  grave  days,  were  ail  thèse  learned  works,  which  litera- 
ture  and  instruction  owe  to  Port  Royal.  They  lived  thus  happy  and 
confident,  and  intoxicating  themselves  with  heavenly  hopes.  Sometimes 
they  dimbed  the  heigbts  at  the  close  of  day  and  made  the  echoea  of  the 
Valley  resound  with  their  religions  aongs.  In  1647,  they  had  to  surrender 
the  cloisters  to  a  bevy  of  nuns,  for  whom  the  bouse  of  Port  Royal  at  Paris 
became  too  small.  Sent  thither  and  they  retired  to  the  Oranges,  near  the 
snmmit  of  the  mountain.  Port  Royal  des  Champs  then  presented  a 
double  aspect,  conforming  with  its  double  origin  ;  a  colony  of  pious 
men  back  to  back  to  a  couvent. 

Who  does  not  feel  moved  and  attracted  at  the  sight  of  such  a  picture? 
Let  as,  however,  go  among  thèse  men,  let  us  follow  them  into  history 
and  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  savage  nature  of  their  doctrines,  and 
at  the  poisons  that  they  mingled  with  the  benefits  of  their  influence. 

How  can  we  read  without  indignation  and  affright  in  the  Dictionnaire 
du  Jansenism,  the  maxims  which  show  and  contain  the  spirit  of  the  sectT 
"Jésus  Christ  no  more  died  for  the  safety  of  those  who  are  not.elect, 
than  he  did  for  the  safety  of  the  devil."]:  **  God  having  a  foresight  of 
original  sin  was  enabled  to  predestinate  some  and  to  reject  others, — ail 
tbis  is  arbitrary  with  God."§  <'  God  bas  made  by  his  will  this  frightful 
différence  between  the  elect  and  the  castaways."||  "  God  alone  causes 
every  thing  in  us."tf  **  Man  being  criminal,  without  the  aid  of  grâce, 
is  under  the  necessity  of  sinkîng,"**  etc.,  etc. 

Thèse  propositions,  moreover,  and  many  others  of  the  sanie  kind  which 
are  developed  in  the  works  of  the  Jansenists,  had  their  source  in  the 
Augusiinus,  According  to  its  author,  liberty  had  never  fully  existed 
except  with  the  fîrst  man.  But  by  the  abuse  he  had  made  of  it,  he  had, 
by  hia  fall,  lost  ail  his  descendants  in  himself  ;  consequently  man,  since 
the  original  sin,  had  had  a  nature  fundamentally  corrupt,  a  will  entirely 

*  Mémoires  de  Fontaine,  t.  1.  p.  151.  t  Ibid.  t.  1.  p.  231. 

t  Janteniot  de  Gra.  Christ,  t.  3.  lib.  3.  chap.  21.  p.  166.  Collect.  2.  littera,  A. 
i  Boursier,  Action  de  Dieo  sur  les  creatares,  sec.  6.  par.  3.  cbap.  4. 
il  Nicole,  de  la  Grâce  et  de  la  Prédestination,  t.  1.  sec.  2.  chap.  4. 
T  Le  Toarneuz,  Explication  de  l'Epitre  de  Saint  Cyriaque,  t.  3.  p.  Wr   Figures  de 
la  Bible  par  Royanmont,  Fig.  30.        ^  '  jtzecfbyT^e     ^ 

**  Gerberon,  filirroir  de  la  pieté,  p.  86. 
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submitted  to  the  empire  ûf  evîl.  It  wss  on)y  grâce  which  could  draw 
bioi  from  the  bottom  of  the  galph  ;  but  this  benevolent,  sovereign,  irré- 
sistible grâce,  God,  who  owed  it  to  no  one,  gave  to  certain  persons  only^ 
through  a  grataitoud  préférence,  of  which  no  one  had  the  right  to  demand 
an  account  from  him.  Happy  elect  !  it  was  for  them,  and  not  for  ail 
men,  Jésus  Christ  had  died. 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  Fontaine,  relates  naively  in  his 
memoirs,  a  conversation  which  enlightens  us  as  to  thèse  strange  théories. 
Saint  Cyran  having  corne  to  Port  Royal  to  see  Antoine  le  Maître,  as 
tbey  were  one  day  conversing  about  the  paths  of  salvation,  they  were 
Buddenly  interrupted  by  a  great  noise.  It  was  a  peasant  calling  for 
assistance  for  his  wife  in  child-birth,  whose  infant  was  about  to  die. 
Antoine  le  Maître  iinmediately  asked  Saint  Cyran  what  he  thought  of 
infants  who  died  thus,  on  the  very  threshold  of  life  ;  to  which  Saint 
Cyran,  according  to  the  statement  of  Fontaine,  which  we  cannot  sus- 
pect, replied,  *<  It  is  certain  that  the  devil  possesses  the  soûl  of  a  small 
child  in  the  worob  of  its  mother."* 

Of  what  use  then  could  the  Jansenist  fatalism  be  to  those  whom 
hunger  pursues,  whom  au  excess  of  toi!  weakens,  whose  intellect  is 
eondemned  to  uncUitivation,  and  whom  society  allows  to  groan  in .  its 
lowest  depths  ?  Why  should  we  not  be  resighed  to  the  sight  of  millions 
of  men  plunged  into  misery  without  escape,  when  we  believe  there  are 
millions  of  soûls  destined  in  adrance  to  endless  punishraent  ?  Was  it 
not  very  natural  to  conclude  the  fatal ity  of  misery,  from  the  fatality  of 
damnation  1  Sinister  déductions  !  whose  effects  the  fate  of  the  people 
should  inevitably  feel,  and  on  whose  depths  we  cannot  meditate  too 
much.  But  if  Jansenism  tended  to  consecrate  and  almost  sanctify  the 
tyranny  of  things,  in  return  it  led  straight  on  to  the  destruction  of  the 
tyranny  of  man.  Who  bas  the  right  of  absolute  command,  where 
obédience  is  only  possible  towards  God  ? 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  in  the  Jansenists  which  we  bave  not 
already  remarked  in  Calvin  and  his  disciples.  But  the  Protestants  had 
been  completely  logical,  the  Jansenists  were  only  half  so.  The  Protes- 
tants had  rejected  the  pope  ;  the  Jansenists  threatened  him  and  submitted 
to  him.  Jansenius,  in  his  famous  book,  had  made  this  solemn  déclara- 
tion :  '<  I  bave  determined  to  follow  to  my  last  moments,  as  l  bave  done 
from  my  childhood,  the  Roman  church,  the  successor  of  Peter."f  The 
disciples  following  the  example  of  the  master,  were  careful  how  they 
broke  completely  with  Rome.  When,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1653,  Pope 
Innocent  the  Tenth  eondemned  the  five  propositions  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Augustinus  was  contained,  as  beretical  and  blasphémons,  it 
was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Jansenists  to  déclare  open  war  on 
tbepapacy.  What  did  they  do  however?  They  confined  themselves 
to  maintaining  that  the  eondemned  propositions  were  not  contained  in 
the  work  of  their  master  ;  and  when  a  bull  of  Alexander  the  Sevenlh 
affirmed  the  contrary,  they  thought  they  had  heaped  up  the  measure  of 
permilted  hardihood  in  asking,  if  the  infallibility  of  the  pdpe  extended 

•  Mémoires  de  Fontaine,  t.  2. p.  79.        Digitized  by  CjOOQi 
t  Cornelii  Jansenii  Augustinus,  t.  8.  lib.  1.  chip.  S,  ^ 
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to  a  simple  question  of  fact.*  Andwith  what  passion  did  they  repuise 
the  reproach  of  Calvinism  f  How  anxious  were  they  lo  show  that  they 
were  separaled  from  the  Protestants  by  the  sacrameots  of  order,  the 
Eucharist  and  penance.  The  horror  of  Saint  Cyran  for  heresy  was  so 
aiocere»  that  be  never  opened  an  heretical  book,  until  he  had  exorcised 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  not  doubting  that  the  devil  dwelt  in  it.f 

Jansenism  was  then  but  a  bastard  Protestantism,  but  a  species  of  com- 
promise  between  the  principie  of  individualism  and  the  principle  of 
aothority. 

fiut  it  is  this  ?ery  thing  which  gives  to  it  its  importance  in  bistory. 
Tbanks  to  its  mixed  nature,  Jansenism  suited  high  burghertsm,  that 
borgherism  of  the  parliament,  which,  placed  between  royalty  and  the 
people,  wifibed  for  neither  monarchial  absolutism^  nor  popular  equality. 

Tbus  the  sect  recruited  principally  among  theadvocatesof  parliament, 
the  sons  of  the  masters  of  accounts  and  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
Il  was  the  imposing  and  numerous  family  of  the  Arnaulds,  which  formed 
the  fiisttr  the  true  nucleus  of  Port  Royal,  and  gave  the  tone  to  Jansen* 
ism.  Port  Royal  reproduced  the  severe  and  restrained  habits  of  the 
French  magistracy  in  ail  their  coldness  and  traditional  gravity.  There 
was  no  abandon  ;  the  respect  of  étiquette  iced  the  language  of  even  the 
most  tender  affections.  <'  Sir,  my  father,"  wrote  Antoine  le  Maitre|  to 
bis  father,  and  addressing  himself  to  Saint  Elme  he  said,  "  Sir,  my  yery 
dear  brother."^  Such  traits  are  characteristic.  Restrained  violence,  a 
rigid  exterior,  an  ascetic  piety  though  softened  and  distracted  by  love  of 
letters,  a  taste  for  a  méditative  life,  combated  by  the  attraction  of  agita- 
tions, a  depth  of  harshness,  a  spirit  of  intolérance  united  to  factious 
impulses,  much  disdain  for  the  people,  and  with  it  a  manifest  tendency 
to  humble  courtiers  and  hold  kings  at  bay.  Such  was  the  physiognomy 
of  Jansenism.    Was  it  not  that  of  the  parliament? 

It  was  then  entirely  natural  that  the  risings  of  the  magistracy  against 
the  court,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  a  share  of  power, 
sbould  bave  found  support  in  the  disciples  of  Saint  Cyran  ;  and  it  is  this 
whicb  explains  why,  during  the  Fronde,  Jansenism  palpiuted  in  the 
leaders  of  rerolted  Paris.  The  Duke  de  Luynes,  who  was  a  member  of 
tbe  superior  council  of  the  Fronde,  and  René  Bernard  de  Sévigné,  who 
cooimanded  the  régiment  raised  by  the  Coadjutor  de  Retz,  were  zealous 
Jansenists  ;  the  coadjutor  bimself,  the  friend  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  main- 
taioed  close  relations  with  Port  Royal,  and  the  Duchess  de  Longueville 
was  only  separated  from  Jansenism  by  the  galiantries,  whose  scandai 
sbe  tbeo  exhansted. 

The  political  spirit  which  animated  the  Jansenists  appeared  moreover 
very  cleerly  when,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1652,  the  coadjutor,  become 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  was  thrown  into  the  dnngeon  of  Vincennes.  At  this 
news,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Hhtoirt  dt  fEgUst  de  Paris, 
whose  testimony  Petitot  recalls  and  confirms»||  the  Jansenists  took  fire. 

*  Ranke,  Hiat.de  U  Papauté,  t.  4,  p.  443.  ^^  , 

t  Sainte  Beave  Port  Royal,  t.  2,  Iît.  2.  p.  190.      piq^    ^  by  CnOOQlC 
t  Memotrea  de  FonUine,  1. 1.  p.  235.        %  Ibid.  p.  tn$,  o 

I  Notice  Mr  Port  Royal,  p.  93. 
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Solemn  prayers  were  offered  up  at  Port  Royal  for  ihe  liberty  of  th6 
prisoner.  There  was  an  outbreak  among  the  canons  of  Noire  Dam6 
and  the  curâtes  of  Paris,  most  of  whoin  were  already  gained  over  to 
Jansenism.  Orders  were  given  to  expose  the  holy  sacrament,  and  to 
chant  a  moumful  psalm  daily,  so  as  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  mul- 
titude. As  the  approaching  death  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  was  daily 
looked  for»  and  as  his  nephew  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  interested  in 
being  informed  at  once  of  the  event,  a  Jansenist  prient  was  ptaced  about 
him,  who,  whilst  saying  mass  to  bim,  studied  to  foi!  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards.  "  It  was  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  archbishop  was  dead,  the 
priest,  in  reading  the  part  of  the  canon  in  which  are  prayers  for  alJ  the 
powers,  should  raise  his  hand  higher  than  usual  and  say  thèse  words  : 
JohanneSf  Franciscus^  Paulus  autistes  noster^  which  wpuld  convey  the 
news  to  the  prisoner,  since  the  name  of  Paul  alone  distinguished  him 
from  his  unde."*  The  plan  was  well  conceived,  and  was  executed.  It 
was  of  no  conséquence,  however,  since  it  failed  to  attain  the  end.  The 
archbishop  of  Paris  died  at  four  o'clock  in  the  moming  ;  the  chapter  of 
Notre  Dame  assembled  at  five.  But  to  enable  soroe  one  to  take  posse»- 
sion  of  the  See  in  the  absence  and  name  of  the  cardinal,  a  power  of 
attorney  from  him  was  necessary  ;  they  had  recourse  to  a  forgery,  with 
which  Ihe  principal  of  the  collège  des  Grassins,  consented  to  load  his 
conscience.  De  Tellier  suddenly  eptered  the  church.  He  came  on  the 
part  of  the  roinister  to  require  the  chapter  to  assume  the  governraent  of 
the  diocèse.  It  was  too  late  ;  ten  o'clock  was  striking,  and  the  buUs  of 
the  new  archbishop  were  already  fulminating  from  the  pulpit.  Never 
had  more  shameful  trickery  served  the  ambition  of  a  most  scandalous 
pastor  ;  and  yet  ihe  pious  daughters  of  Port  Royal  did  not  conceal  tfaeir 
joy.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  having  been  transferred  from  the  doujon 
of  Vincenne  to  the  castle  of  Nancy,  soon  afierwards  escaped,  thankft 
to  the  zeal  of  the  Jansenist  Sévigné,  and  the  Jansenists  united  with  the 
Frondeurs  to  alarm  Paris  by  the  noise  of  their  gladness.t  An  author  of 
the  time,  who  speaks  with  ihe  double  authority  of  a  witness  and  an 
actor,  relates,  that  whilst  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  at  Rotterdam,  a  man 
naraed  Saint  Gilles  went  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Jansenists,  to  press 
him  to  unité  his  own  cause  to  theirs4  And  still  further,  the  same  author 
attributes  to  the  Port  Royalists^the  letter  of  reproaches  which  the  fiery 
chief  of  the  Fronde  lanced  against  Mazarin  from  his  exile.^ 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  coroplicity  of  the  Jansenists  ïq 
the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  was  not  direct  or  striking.  It  was  a  compli- 
city  of  hopes.  But  what  concerna  our  attention  is,  that  the  enemy  of 
whomthe  Frondeurs  sought  to  rid  themselves  in  the  poiiiical  sphère, 
was  the  same  against  whom  the  Jansenists  were  armed  in  the  religious. 
That  enemy  was  the  old  principle  of  authority,  represented  for  the  first, 
by  the  absolute  raonarchy,  for  the  second,  by  the  Jesuits. 

In  attacking  the  Jôsuits,  Jansenism  only  pursued  under  another  forro, 
the  war  declared  by  the  parliament  against  royalty.    The  Jesuits  sus- 

•  Petitot,  Notice  aur  Port  Royal,  p.  94.         ^f  '  ffiâÈ^^^^S'^ 
t  Memoin  de  Guy  Joli,  t.  2.  p.  64.  ^  Xbid.  t.  2.  p.  76. 
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teined  the  throne  ;  the  Janséniste  served  as  a  support  for  hîgh  burgber- 
km,  already  anxious  to  put  the  throne  in  tutelage. 

Now  to  wbat  means  had  the  Jesuits  resorted  to  induce  the  ybke  of  the 
principle  of  authority  to  be  accepted  ?  To  the  attractions  of  an  easy  mo« 
rality.  It  was  necessary  then  to  decry  their  morality,  in  order  to  dis- 
arm  them.  The  Jansenists  applied  thernselres  to  this  with  ardor.  The 
question  of  knowing  whether  the  five  propositions  were  or  were  not  in 
the  book  of  Jansenius,  the  half  century  of  contest  springing  from  this 
ridiculous  and  famous  question,  the  persécutions  which  it  drew  upon 
Antoine  Arnauld,  the  condemnation  of  this  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne, 
would  merit  but  disdain  or  pity,  if  it  had  not  ail  served  to  mask,  by  mul- 
tiplying  them,  the  blows  under  which  the  principle  of  authority  was 
final ly  to  succnnib. 

One  day,  Antoine  Arnauld  when  reading  to  his  friends  an  article 
which  he  had  composed  in  his  defence,  perceived  tfaat  his  audience  re- 
niai ned  cold.  Turning  then  towards  a  solitary,  with  a  vast  forehead, 
and  a  look  full  of  thought,  he  said  to  hino,  "  But  you  who  are  young, 
you  wiil  do  something."*    Pascal  did  the  provincial  letters. 

Who  shall  describe  the  efiect  of  thèse  incomparable  letters  ?  When 
beneath  the  disguise  of  a  psendonyroic,  they  appeared  blow  on  blow  ; 
when  tbey  shone  forth,  there  was  but  a  single  cry  of  surprise  and  admi- 
ration in  Paris.  Who  was  that  powerful  unknown  who  appeared  to 
bave  invented  the  true  style  of  irony  and  anger  ?  Who  was  that  Louis 
de  Montalte,  who  with  such  formidable  delight  denounced  to  men  the 
snares  of  the  Casuists,  their  theory  ôf  mental  restrictions,  their  pro- 
babilism,  the  approval  with  which  they  eovered  over  the  most  cowardly 
capitulations  of  conscience,  in  fine,  ail  their  fraudulent  moralityî  The 
gorernment  was  disturbed  bysuch  a  book  and  proscribed  it.  High  bur- 
gherism  applauded  it  whilst  laughing  ;  the  Jesuits  were  struck  to  the 
earth. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  the  Jesuits  were  unable  to  dé- 
fend themselves,  they  who  then  held  the  power  in  their  hand,  and  who 
in  the  immense  net  of  a  devoted  espioflage,  kept  society  as  it  were  its 
prisoner.  The  talent  displayed  in  the  letters  explains  completely  the 
splendor  of  their  success,  it  does  Uot  explain  their  impunity. 

The  trnth  is  that  the  book  of  Pascal  owed  its  fortune  in  part  to  the 
sympathies  of  a  rising  class,  whose  interests  it  serred.  High  burgher- 
isro  understood  that  the  cause  of  Jansenism  was  hère  its  own,  that  in 
order  to  take  absolute  power  iîrom  kings,  it  was  necessary  to  wrest  the 
gofernment  of  families  from  Jesuits  as  their  spiritual  directors.  The 
authority  of  kings  was  the  military  force  ;  the  Jesuits  had  to  induce  their 
aeceptance,  that  soil  indulgence  which  gently  attracted  deceived  soûls 
beneath  their  empire.  The  parliament  which  had  for  a  long  time  oppo- 
sed  the  right  of  remonstrances  to  the  military  force,  was  delighted  to 
hâve  the  severity  of  Port  Royal  to  oppose  to  the  dangerous  attractions 
of  Molinism. 

Thus,  what  happened  î  The  provincial  letters  found  numerous  proteo- 
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tors  in  bigh  borgherism^  and  a  secret  but  active  coropiicity  in  Parliament. 
Tbe  advocate-general  indined  to  Jansenism»  and  in  a  récent  discouise 
had  half  beurayed  bis  secre^  leaning^  the  first  président,  de  Bellièvre 
went  furtber;  an  assiduous  reader  of  the  provincial  letters,  he  was 
charmed  by  theni,  and  ordered  tbe  seals  put  on  the  press  of  one  of  the 
booksellers  of  Port  Royal  to  be  taken  off.  In  a  note  of  M.  de  St.  Gilles, 
the  principal  agent  of  tbe  clandestine  publication  of  thèse  letters,  we 
read  :  "  It  was  necessary  at  first  to  use  concealment,  and  there  was  dan- 
ger in  it;  but  in  the  course  of  two  months  every  body,  and  thevuigis" 
traies  tJUmselves — he  might  bave  said  the  magistrates  espteiaUy — taking 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  treated  plainly,  in 
thèse  pièces  of  wit,  there  was  more  freedom  and  less  danger  in  it."* 
In  fact,  the  alliance  was  already.so  close  between  Jansenism  and  tbe 
Parliament,  that  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Great  Cbam- 
ber,  petitioners  went  straight  to  Port  Royal.t  Nothing  was  more  naturel, 
for  Jansenism  was  the  Parliament  in  the  Church. 

The  great  victory  of  the  provincial  letters  was  then  the  resuit  and  tbe 
proof  of  the  increasing  importance  of  high  burgherism. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  recovered  graduai ly  from  their  first  consterna- 
tion. "  Your  ruin/'  Pascal  had  exclaimed  to  them  with  a  terrible  voice, 
"  your  ruin  will  be  like  that  of  a  high  wali  which  tumbles  down  with  an 
unforeseen  fall,  and  like  that  of  an  earthen  vessel,  which  is  broken  and 
crushed  in  ail  ils  parts,  by  an  efibrt  so  strong  and  gênerai,  that  there 
will  not  remain  a  fragment  with  which  one  can  draw  a  little  water,  or  on 
which  one  can  carry  a  little  lire,  because  you  hâve  afflicted  the  heart  of 
justice."!  Behold  the  efibrt  the  Jesuits  made  to  escape  from  this  elo» 
quent  prophécy. 

An  apology  far  the  Castdsts,  which  they  had  risked,  having  been 
condemned,  first  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  then  at  Rome,  they  chang&d  their 
tactics,  and  endeavored  to  compromise  the  papacy  for  ever  in  their  quar- 
rel,  by  putting  it  at  issue  with  the  Jansenists,  upon  the  question  of  infalii- 
bility  in  matters  of  faith.  From  thence  arose  the  idea  of  a  formulary 
which  they  imposed  on  ecclesiastics,  communities,  and  instructors  of 
youth,  and  which  was  drawn  up  in  thèse  terms,  by  Marca,  the  archbi^op 
of  Toulouse  :  ''  I  condemn  with  heart  and  mouth,  tbe  five  proposiUons 
of  Cornélius  Jansenins,  contained  in  bis  book,  called  Avgustinus^  which 
the  pope  and  the  bishops  bave  condemned,  which  doctrine  is  not  that  of 
Saint  Augustine,  which  Jansenius  bas  badly  explained,  and  contrary  to 
tbe  true  meaning  of  that  doctor."  This  was  intended  to  throw  the  Jan- 
senists into  the  alternative  of  braving  Rome  or  abdicating.  They  did 
not  hesitate.  To  resist  the  pope  without  abasing  him,  suited  their 
interests  and  passions,  as  it  suited  the  interest  and  passions  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  crippie  royalty  without  destroying  it. 

The  struggle  then  began,  and  allies  were  not  wanting  to  the  Jansen- 
ists. Four  bishops  sided  with  them  openly,  violently.  Their  cries  were 
repeated  by  the  regular  canons  of  Sainte  Geneviève,  by  the  Bénédictines 
of  Saint  Germain  des  Prés,  by  the  Oratorians  and  some  Chartreux.  The 

*  Note  qaoted  by  M,  Sainte-Beuve,  Port  Royal,  t.  2.  p.  554.   iOClIp 
t  Ibid.  p.  ses.  t  Letter  16.  ^ô  ^"^ 
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clergy  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  hold  gênerai  assemblies,  the  pope  to 
launch  bulls,  the  court  to  make  threats.  Nothing  could  conquer  a  résist- 
ance in  which  political  zeal  was  mixed  up  with  nionkish  fanaticism  ; 
and  the  church  of  France,  troubled  and  uncertain,  beard  the  bellowing 
of  opinion  rîse  around  it.  The  opposition  was  especially  ardent  aroong 
the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  pure  as  angeïs,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Perefixe,  but  proud  as  devilsJ*  Thèse  daughter s,  who  called  themselves 
the  humble  servants  of  Christ,  displayed  a  zeal  in  rejecting  the  formjulary 
and  distinguishing  the  question  of  right  from  that  of  fact,  which  resisted 
the  exhortations  of  Bo^uet  hixnself.t  They  essayed  in  vain  to  turn  their 
scruples  aside,  and  the  grand  vicars  composed  a  new  formulary,  less 
pereinptory  thàn  the  old,  expressly  for  them.  But  *^  from  dread  aione  of 
being  compelled  to  sign  it,  several  were  taken  8Îck."f  The  sister  of 
Pascal  die(f  of  it.^ 

Obscure  debates,  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  scènes  of  a  revolted  convent. 
But  why?  Politics  had  a  share  in  them,  and  public  opinion  surrounded 
Port  Royal  with  active  sympathy.  For  a  long  titne  no  one  was  spoken 
of  but  Mother  Angélique  ;  her  stoicism,  her  pious  courage,  her  letter  to 
the  queen,  a  letter  worthy  of  Saint  Theresa,  and  which  the  Roman  soûl 
of  Cornelia  would  not  bave  disavowed.  The  opposite  party  had  also  its 
£inatic8.  A  society  of  devotees  was  formed  at  Caen,  which  under  the 
Mme  of  the  Hermiis  ofCaen,  combatted  Janaenism  with  an  exaltation 
bordering  on  delirium.  It  had  singular,  monstrous  spectacles.  Gerberon 
narrâtes  that  one  day  a  demoiselle  N.,  having  wound  an  under  garment 
around  her  head,  and  with  naked  feet  assembled  aome  laymen,  yoang 
girls  and  seven  priests,  who  reversed  their  cassocks  and  used  the  bark  of 
trees  for  girdles.  In  this  style  they  went  as  far  as  Seez,  and  made  the 
tour  of  the  city,  exclaiming,  '^  Lord  hâve  pity  on  us,  and  couvert  the 
Jansenists/'ll  There  was  too  much  noise  about  it  for  the  budding  despot- 
ism  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  having  reo- 
dered  the  monarch  active  and  free,  he  took  the  tone  of  a  master  with  Port 
Royal.  A  letter  de  cachet  enjoined  on  the  religions  of  both  monasteries 
to  dismiss  their  candidates  and  boarders,  and  the  small  schools  were  sup- 
pressed.  It  was  too  late  ;  Jansenism  was  already  radiating  afar.  The 
mass  of  burgherism  had  not,  it  is  true,  adopted  it  on  accoont  of  the 
rigidity  which  it  derived  from  its  theological  origin  ;  but  it  was  incarnated 
in  high  burgherism;  it  possessed  the  parliament.  Thus  Louis  the  Four* 
teenth  afierwards  committed  a  gross  error  in  thinking  to  annihilate  it,  by 
demolishing  a  cloister  whose  very  torobs  even  he  did  not  respect  Jan- 
senism was  to  survive  its  persécuter,  and  to  hoot  after  the  monarch  on  his 
way  to  Saint  Denis. 

When  people  remain  thus  impassioned  for  a  long  time,  they  are  not  pure 
chimeras  which  move  them.  Whatever  may  be  human  foUy,  it  is  not  going 
on  for  ever  io  fiU  up  history  with  foolish  battles  and  v^in  tumults.  In 
the  succession  of  âges,  in  which  minutes  are  sometimes  so  valua.ble,  it 
cannot  be  that  a  wbole  century  is  useless. 

*  Racine,  Hist.  de  Port  Royal,  p.  354. 

f  GerberoD,  Hitt.  Générale  do  Jansenism,  t.  S.  p.  114.    Amsterdam,  1700.  lC 

t  Racine,  Uist.  de  Port  Re]ra],p.  269.  %  Ibid. 

B  Gerberol,  Hist.  Générale  da  Jansénisme,  t  3.  p.  449. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PR0GRB8S  OF  BUROHERtSU. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  COLBERT. 

Colbert  the  tutor  oF  burgfaerism — Necetsity  for  hi«  mission,  «nd  wisdom  of  his  régula- 
tions— He  impresses  activity  on  the  nation — France  in  the  number  of  producing 
people — How  we  should  jadge  of  the  protective  systein  adopted  by  Colbert — The 
question  of  free  exchange  iasoluble  under  anv  other  doctrine  than  that  of  fratemity — 
Ingratitude  of  the  reproaches  levelled  at  tne  memory  of  Colbert  by  the  let-alone 
school — In  proportion  as  burgherism  is  elevated  royalty  déclines. 

Mazarin  died,  oflTering  his  immense  fortune  to  Louis  tlie  Fourteenth  ; 
Colbert  and  fifty  millions.  The  king  divided  this  héritage  of  the  cardi- 
nal into  two  parts;  he  took  Colbert  and  refused  the  millions. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  servant  and  the  master  ;  the  latter,  radiant 
with  youth  and  of  an  easy  disposition,  élégant,  fastidious,  impatient  to 
shine,  and  handsome  enough  to  be  loved  by  La  Vallière,  without  her 
thinking  of  his  being  king;  the  other  severe  and  simple,  hardened  to 
labor  and  persevering  in  thought;  slow  to  perceive,but.never  forgetting. 
A  lofly  forehead,  marked  aqd  harsh  features,  indicated  in  Colbert  intel- 
lectual  labors,  a  restrained  violence,  and  a  will  that  knew  not  how  to 
bend.  And  yet  this  bnrgher  of  Rheims,  rude  and  unmannered,  became 
the  friend,  the  intiraate  confident  of  a  king  who  was  the  flower  of  gentle- 
men. In  their  private  interviews,  whilst  thé  prince  was  recounting  his 
amours,  the  plebeian  was  developing  his  capacity  and  his  plans.  By 
turns  in  the  employ  of  a  trader  of  Lyons,  an  attorney's  clerk,  a  clerk  of 
escheats,  steward  of  Mazarin,  Colbert  unités  in  himself  the  strong  quali- 
fies of  the  middle  classes  ;  the  exactness  of  the  accountant,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  merchant,  the  boldness  of  the  speculator,  and  the  prudence  of 
the  man  of  business.  Careful  of  the  interest  of  another,  jealous  of  his 
own,  he  is  a  ski] fui  steward  and  an  interested  calculator.  But  thèse  quali- 
ties  will  bave  nothing  common-place  about  them;  they  are  about  to 
enlarge,  to  take  the  proportions  of  genius.  What  is  still  wanting  to 
Colbert  ?  To  be  a  minister.  Having  attained  power,  he  will  perceive 
his  very  virtues  ennobled,  and  every  thing  will  speak  of  his  greatness. 
He  is  no  longer  to  manage  the  wealth  of  a  cardinal  carefully,  but  to 
administer  the  riches  of  a  kingdom;  the  purse  he  bas  to  keep  is  the  pub- 
lic treasury;  the  commercial  house  to  conduct,  is  the  monarchy.  Im- 
posing  spéculations,  for  which  Europe  and  the  two  Indies  are  to  furnish 
the  théâtre.  Thus,  for  the  true  statesman  to  mount  upwards  is  to  increase, 
for  the  extent  of  the  horizon  dépends  on  the  élévation  of  the  point  of 
sight. 

The  place  which  Colbert  was  to  render  illustrious^^jifa^^gj^d  by  a 
person  difficult  to  overthrow^  the  superintendent  Fouquet  ;  an  amiable 
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aod  Bcandalous  millionnaire,  who,  under  the  verj  eyes  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth,  exercised  the  royalty  of  gold,  set  off  by  the  prestige  of  talent. 
A  inad  rÎTal  of  his  monarch,  the  soperintendent  made  pretensions  to 
eclipœ  him  by  prodigtous  luxury.  Under  favor  of  great  disorder  in  the 
finances,  hetook,  without  counting,  and  withont  rendering  an  account,* 
kemade  more  pensions  thon  the  hing.i  Soon  intoxicated  by  the  splendors 
which  he  commanded,  by  the  device  which  his  pride  invented,  que  non 
ascendam  ?  he  dreamed  of  recommeneing  the  Fronde,  fortified  Belle-Isle, 
kept  guards,  not  fearing  to  expose  his  peculations,  humiliating  the  rest- 
less  pride  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  by  the  magnificence  of  his  fêtes,  and 
doing  the  honors  of  a  bankrupt  state  to  the  king  himself.  Great  preva* 
ricaiions  are  a  safeguard.  It  required  four  months  of  silent  préparation 
to  be  enabled  to  arrest  Fouquet.|  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  compelled 
to  hatch  a  vast  plot  against  his  minister,  and  in  order  to  seize  him  as  a 
(faitor,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  treason.  Until  the  last  moment  he 
dissimulated,  received  him  kindly,  smiled  on  him  ;  but  on  the  appointed 
day  the  king  is  at  Nantes  ;  two  barks  descend  the  Loire,  one  carrying 
Fouqaet,  the  other  Côlbert  and  the  fortune  of  France.  The  superin- 
tendent  is  arrested,  judged,  imprisoned  for  life,  and  his  misfortune  is  so 
great  that  it  awakena  compassion  in  the  mind.  Pelissoh  was  éloquent 
about  it  ;  and  La  Fontaine,  remembering  the  generosity  of  his  friend, 
hastened  to  believe  him  innocent,  beeause  he  saw  him  unfortunate. 

Bat  there  was  a  man  at  court  whose  inexorable  probity  did  not  pardon 
Fooqaet.  It  was  Colbert.  In  his  eyes,  so  many  follies  constituted 
crimes,  and  he  urged  the  condemnation  of  the  culprit  with  a  zeai 
whose  excesa  he  had  better  hâve  hidden.  For,  if  we  must  say  so,  it  was 
one  of  the  crimes  of  Fouquet,  that  he  had  been  the  brilliant  rival  of 
Colbert 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  signal  was  given  ;  every  thing  was  to  assume  a 
new  aspect  ;  burgherism  in  person  conducts  the  affaira.  A  courageous 
bonesty,  but  rendered  fierce  by  circumstanceSi  announces  the  advent  of 
Colbert.  A  chamber  of  justice,  instituted  by  a  violent  edict,  prépares 
exemplary  justice  for  whonisoever  shall  be  convicted  of  malversation  in 
our  ^nonces,  and  of  having  impoverished.our  provinces, "^  says  the  pre- 
amble.  Suspected  fortunes  are  to  be  controlled;  their  origin  to  be 
sought  for  and  discovered.  Every  one  who  bas  touched  the  public  pro- 
perty,  from  the  proud  accomplices  of  Fouquet  to  the  lowest  tax  collecter, 
must  furnish  a  swom  statemcnt  of  his  property,  of  the  inheritances  he 
bas  received,  and  of  the  sums  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  his  children. 
Every  one  must  show  his  actions  to  the  ligbt  of  day,  and  unfortunate  are 
tbose  who,  by  the  vanity  of  their  profusions,  shall  hâve  already  betrayed 
an  unlawful  opulence. 

Thus  willed  Colbert,  and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  are  at  once  flying 
or  in  prison.   Some  are  condemned  todeath;  and  whiist  Fouquet  volun- 

*  Mémoires  de  1*Abbé  de  Clioisj,  t.  1.  p.  216,  Edit.  Meomerqué. 

t  The  pbrite  of  the  Abbé  Fouquet.  See  the  curioas  notice  of  Fouquet,  by  M.  Clé- 
ment, in  fais  Histoire  de  la  Tie  et  de  l'Adminisiretion  de  Colbert,  e  work  very  rich  in 
nloable  doevmento.  C^r\r\n]o 

X  lottroctions  an  Dauphin,  in  the  worki  of  Looii  the  Fonrteentkpd  by  VjOvJVJLL 

i  Edict  of  November,  1661. 
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tarilj  couched  upon  straw,  expiâtes  his  déprédations  by  repentance,*^ 
Colbert  regrets  that  he  bas  iiot  sent  such  a  culprit  to  the  scafibld.t 

This  was  a  décisive  moment  for  France.  To  reduce  by  two-tbirds  tbe 
annuities  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  lower  from  a  tbousand  livres  to  three 
hundredyl  the  capital  of  the  income  derived  from  taxes,  to  break  up  aJl 
the  markets  of  Fouquets,  to  confiscate  the  octrois  of  the  cities,  to  résume 
the  alienated  domains,  was,  wilhout  doubt,  a  terrible  inauguration  of  good 
order  ;  but  it  arrested  a  gênerai  bankruptcy.  An  hundred  and  ten  mil- 
lions restored  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,^  re-entered  the  treasury  ; 
speculators,  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  tbe  public  distress,  those 
who  had  purchased  the  octrois  at  a  fraudulent  price,  false  creditors,  wefe 
aacrifîed  to  the  safety  of  a  state  they  were  devouring,  and  Colbert  laid 
down  principles  which,  a  century  later,  were  to  save  tbe  French  Révolu* 
tion. 

Happy  influence  of  ptobity  in  a  great  character.  The  présence  of  au 
honest  man  was  enough  to  bring  ancient  despotism  to  terms.  Enough 
is  not  known  in  our  days  of  what  were  then  called  ordonnances  de  comp^ 
tant.  They  were  the  secret  funds  of  tbe  old  monarchy,  sometimes  twenty* 
four  millions  a  year.||  The  sovereign  alone  knew  how  the  money  was 
expended  ;  and  thèse  words,  accounted  into  the  hands  ofthe  king,  covered 
the  corruption.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  were  expended 
in  five  years  by  false  ordinances  and  forged  orders  of  account.^  '  Such 
disorder  could  not  be  continued  beneath  the  eyes  of  Colbert  ;  the  ad- 
ministration was  reformed  ;  a  council  of  finance  centralized  the  direc- 
tion, and  the  king  determined  to  sign  the  comptants  afler  an  examinatioQ 
of  the  motives,  and  thus  to  remain  respbnsible,  if  not  to  the  chamber  of 
account^,  at  least  to  his  own  conscience.  The  acquittances  were  to  be 
burned  every  year  in  the  présence  of  the  king,**  as  if  he  had  feared  the 
scrutiny  of  posterity  ;  but  a  ray  was  tq  lighten  up  thèse  dark  finances. 
Despotism  is  ail  of  a  pièce.  For  fear  lest  its  absolute  powers  should  be 
lopped  off,  it  prépares  the  way  for  their  inévitable  fall. 

Having  thus  opened  his  path,  Colbert  went  to  work.  The  plans  of 
Richelieu  hère  re-appeared.  What  the  cardinal  had  foreseen,  commenced 
or  predicted,  Colbert  realized,  and  his  works  astonish  us  by  their  variety, 
their  extent,  and  especially  by  the  unity  observable  in  them. 

Colbert  decided  it,  the  king  willed  it,  that  ail  nations  should  surrender 
the  secrets  of  their  manufactures,  and  soon  see  themselves  surpassed  by 
the  workmen  whom  the  discipline  of  Colbert  had  fashioned.  From  one 
is  snatched  the  art  of  tempering  steel,  from  another  that  of  baking  and 
enamelling  clay.  Tbe  Van  Robais  came  from  Holland  to  found  manu- 
factories  of  fine  cloth  at  Abbeville;  Althen  brought  us  from  Pisa  the  art 
of  dying  with  madder,ft  and  England  sells  us  the  secret  of  stocking 

*  Lemontey,  1 5.  aux  pièces  ja8tificati?es,  p.  241,  comp.  edit.  Sauteley,  1829. 

t  Mémorial  de  Colbert  ou  Testament  Politique.    Hiet.  de  Colbert,  par  M.  de  Serriez, 

X  Pother  et  de  Thou,  recherches  sur  l'origine  de  Pimpoti,  p.  194. 

i  Manuscript  Journal  of  tbe  Sieur  d'Ormesson,  quoted  by  M.  Clément. 

ii  Forbonnais,  Rech.  sur  les  Finances,  t.  1.  p.  267.  years  1656,  et  saiv. 

%  D' A.udifrret.  Syst.  Fin.  de  la  France,  t.  2.  p.  420. 

**  Ail  of  them  were  not.  See  l'Etat  du  comptant,  extracted  from4l^0  archires,  by 
M.  Clément,  p.  129,  in  his  Histoire  de  Colbert.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 

tt  Henri  Martin,  Hist.  de  France,  t.  14.  p.  690.  ^ 
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weafing^whieh  we,had  ]<wt,  afterhaving  invented  k;*  ai  Beauvais,  (he 
Gobelins  produce  lapeatry  hangings,  whicb  shall  efiace  tbose  of  Flao- 
dersy  and  tbe  carpets  of  Persia  are  surpaased  at  la  Savonnerie.  The  fab- 
ries  of  Sedan  and  d' Aubuason  bad  fklien  down,  Coibert  ratses  tbem  up, 
and  tbat  no  one  may  remain  unemployed,  be  invites  bandreds  of  yonng 
girlst  to  tbe  northern  provinces,  whoee  délicate  bands  wili  be  employed 
in  making  lace,  embroideries,  and  tbe  poinUlace  of  Genoa  and  England, 
and  aball  enrich  tbe  cities  of  Rbeims,  Cbateaa  Tbierry,  Loudon,  Arras 
Aod  AlençoQ,  by  iheït  needle-work.  Frencb  point-lace  is  made  at 
Aoxerre;  in  compliance  witb  a  despatcb  from  Coibert,}  tbe  autborities 
récompense  tbe  girls  who  enter  witbout  delay  on  manufacturing.  Lyons 
and  Tours  manufacture  stufis  of  silk  and  gold,  wbicb  bad  before  been 
brougbt  at  great  expense  from  Italy,  and  of  wbicb  Paris  alone  consumed 
more  tban  Spain.§  Tbe  people  are  at  work  everywbere.  Hère  tbey 
leam  to  refine  metals,  U>  beat  copper  and  tin  smootb,  to  dress  skins  ; 
there  tbey  are  engaged  in  making  glass,  furtber  on  in  improving  it,  and 
tbe  Venitian  ambassador  being  conduçted  to  tbe  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
was  astonisbed  at  our  large  and  beautiful  Venetian  platcglass.  Tbus 
tbe  wili  of  Coibert  impresse^  a  manufacturing  movement  on  tbe  nation, 
breatbes  activity  into  it,  commiinicates  a  fever  to  it,  and  introduces  trades 
tbrougbout  ail  France. 

Manufacturing  ia,  beyond  doubt,  of  great  antiquity  in  France,  and  our 
historical  monuments  conld  ofier,  if  necessary,  traces  of  it  wbicb  could 
aatonisb.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  industrial  purauits 
bad  never  very  deep  root  in  our  soil,  since,  from  reign  to  reign,  manufac- 
tures are  seen  to  disappear,!!  and  brancbes  of  commerce  to  become  anni* 
bilated.  Sully  tbougbt  tbat  labor  andfood  are  the  two  teats  ofthe  state,  a 
maxim  wboae  insufficiency  struck  Henry  tbe  Fourtb,  wbo  was  less  moral, 
but  more  intelligent  tban  Sully.  Tbus,  wbilst  bis  minister  was  regretting 
tbe  establisbment  of  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,^  Henry  tbe  Fourtb 
was  encouraging  some  manufactoriea  of  tapestries  and  fabrics  of  clotb, 
like  tbose  of  HoUand.  But  tbe  tendencies  of  Sully  drew  bim  away. 
llie  troubles  of  tbe  Fronde  interfered  with  tbe  work  Ricbelieu  bad  com- 
menced,  and  unlil  tbe  advent  of  Coibert,  France  was  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural  country. 

It  was  tbe  nobility  wbo  principally  possessed  tbe  soil  ;  tbeir  rule  bad 
immovable  property  for  ils  foundation.  Tbe  importance  given  to  manu- 
&ctaring  or  moveabie  property,  was  tben  tbe  great  means  for  tbe  deve- 
lopment  of  burgberism.  Tbis  was  tbe  blow  whicb  tbe  continuator  of 
hk  red  eminencj/,  tbe  Richelieu  of  peace,  was  to  strike  against  tbe  con- 
qoerors  of  tbe  Fronde. 

And  if  Coibert  drew  thefirstof  gendemen  into  tbe  exécution  of  bis 
designs,  it  was  beeause  it  pleased  Louis  tbe  Fourteentb  to  see  a  rival 

*  D'Aodiffret,  Syst.  Fin.  de  la  France,  t.  2.  p.  431. 

'^  Voltaire,  Siècle  de  Louis  Foorteenth,  chap.  29. 

X  Detpatch  of  Auffust,  1670,  cited  by  M.  Clément,  p.  333. 

i  A  Mémorial  addressed  to  the  asaembly  of  notables  of  1626,  cited  in  Forbonnais, 
t.  1.  p.  185. 

n  Mirabeau  lepère,  Répense  a  la  Voirie.  It  wili  be  found  printed  at  the  end  of 
l'Ami  des  hommes,  t.  6.  p.  108.  ^ 

T  Forbonnais,  abi  sopra,  p.  45.  Annés,  1601, 1602. 
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power  springîng  up  to  those  nobles  who  had  troubled  his  minority,  and 
wbo  had  made  him  joarney  when  a  child  amid  so  many  dangers,  and  in 
such  diverse  dresses. 

To  renew  tbe  arts,  so  long  forgotten,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  in- 
structions  to  novices,  to  gi?e  them  skill  in  them  ;  Colbert  drew  his  frora 
the  best  sources.  Armed  witb  an  heroic  courage,  he  himself  learned 
howt3  fabricate  plate  glas8,tapeslries,crystal  ware,  point  of  Venice,  clotb, 
serge,  druggets,  light  stufis  ;  be  understood  the  quality  of  goods,  their 
Buitable  length  and  breadth,  and  tbe  goodness  of  their  coloring.  Once 
in  possession  of  the  knowledge  which,  thanks  to  his  iron  wii),  be  had 
acquired,  be  gave  to  it  the  force  of  régulations,  and  formed  by  it  tbe 
tissue  of  luminous  ordinances,  which,  sure  of  convincing,  impatient  of 
obédience,  be  resolutely  enforced.  If  be  bent  his  robust  genius  to  tbe 
observation  of  a  thousand  détails,  which  now  appear  superfluous  to  our 
expérience;  "if  he  were  despotic  in  bis  edicts;  if  he  organized  new 
companies  of  tradesmen,  nolhing  marks  more  distinctly  the  vigihnt  inte- 
rest  which  be  took  in  manufactures.  He  only  governed  so  witb  a  view 
to  their  future  greatness,  and  because  he  wished  them  to  be  flourishing, 
trustworthy  and  superior.  If  it  was  to  encourage,  he  was  libéral,  mag- 
ni6cent.  TweWe  bundred  livres  to  every  dye-shop  ;  six  pistoles  to  the 
workraan  wbo  married  within  the  circumference  of  his  manufactory,  and 
tben  two  pistoles  on  tbe  birth  of  his  first  child  ;  to  the  apprentice  be- 
come  a  companion,  thirty  livres  and  his  tools,*  which  were  sacred  instru- 
ments, that  no  créditer  could  seize,  and.whiçh  justice  even  dared  not 
approach.  Aid,  lodging,  advancements,  privilèges,  Colbert  spared  no- 
thing  to  stimulate.  If  tbere  is  a  necessity  for  punishment,  he  is  inexora- 
ble. Whoever  fabricates  defective  goods,  injures  the  ignorant  consumer 
wbo  buys  them  ;  Colbert,  in  his  zeal,  orderedt  that  bad  goods  should  be 
exposed  on  a  stake,  tben  be  htttned,  torn  up,  or  confiscaîâ;  for  he  wished 
to  establish  good  faith  as  a  principle,  honor  as  a  recompense,  shame  as  a 
punishment. 

We  should  be  deceived,  if,  from  the  violence  of  thèse  measures,  we 
should  judge  tbe  soûl  of  Colbert  inaccessible  to  every  sentiment  of  kind- 
ness.  That  severity  ruled  in  him,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  he  showed  it 
even  in  his  intercourse  witb  bis  children,  whom  he  chaslised  with  a 
cane 4  But  harsh  as  was  that  countenance,  wboae  sinister  looks  made 
Madame  de  Sévigné  grow  pale,$  and  disconcerted  solicitors,  he  was  not 
destitute  of  sensibility.  One  day,  when  looking  at  the  country,  this  mon 
ofmarbkW  was  suddenly  seized  witb  a  movement  of  melancholy  tender- 
ness,  and  allowing  some  tears  to  escape  him,  exclaimed,  "  I  would  that 
this  country  was  happy,  that  abundance  reigned  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  every  one  in  it  was  contented,  and  that  without  employment,  without 
dignity,  banished  from  Versailles,  the  grass  should  grow  in  my  court- 
yard."fl 

*  Clément,  Hist.  de  Colbert,  p.  235.  t  Ibid.  p.  234. 

X  Letter  of  Busiy  Rabatio,  referred  to  in  the  Histoire  de  Paris,  by.  Duawre,  Tableaa 
Moral,  sur  Louis  quatorze. 

%  She  cailed  him  Le  Nord.    See  Lemontej,  t.  6,  p.  243. 

Il  Expression  ofGuy  Patin,  Hist.  de  la  Marine,  by  Eugène  Sue.   , ,    C^OOqIc 
T  Eloge  de  Colbert,  par  .  • .  1773,  Geneva.    Eloge  du  Même,  pai^  Ne6ier,H.  T5,  des 
isuvres,  1821. 
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The  8e?erity  of  Colbert  arose  moreover  from  his  ardent  soUcitude  for 
Ibe  inlerest  of  that  burgherism,  whose  minister  he  was  ;  he  remembered 
Ihe  lime  when  still  young,  he  had  gone  to  Lyons  to  leam  the  trade  of  his 
grandfather.  The  grandson  of  the  wool-dealer  of  Rheims,  had,  in  the 
court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  descended  to  the  weakness  of  paying  a 
genealogist  ;  but  he  proved  well,  by  the  ensemble  of  bis  conduct,  that 
respect  for  his  origin  had  not  abandoned  him.* 

Thus,  bow  he  watches  over  every  tbing  which  touches  on  commerce. 
How  careful  he  is  to  write  to  the  intendants,  to  be  rather  a  Utile  duped 
by  tke  merchanis  thon  to  oppress  comrnerce.\  How  he  holds  to  the  free- 
dom  of  the  great  fairs,  when  he  recommends  excessive  address  and  vigi- 
lance nat  to  separate  setters  and  buyers.^  The  ordinance  on  commerce 
is  a  monument  of  that  austère  and  fruitful  disquiet ude.  The  éducation 
of  apprentices,  the  duties  of  masters,  the  qualities  of  goods,  the  qualities 
of  the  raw  roaterials,  contracta,  books  of  accounts,  nothiog  is  forgotten. 
Consular  tribunals  are  multiplied  for  the  advantage  of  the  merchant, 
arbitrations^  are  empowered,  compound  interest  is  condemnedJI  bills  of 
excbange  are  submitted  to  the  competency  of  consuls.  Burgherism  can 
DOW  spring  forward  in  commercial  pursuits;  the  merchant  is  guarded 
agaiost  his  tbree  great  enemiea,  bad  faith,  chicanery,  usury. 

Such  were  the  services  Colbert  rendered  to  the  middle  classes.  It 
was  for  them,  that  in  the  assembled  parliament  he  distributed  shares  in 
the  India  Company;^  for  them,  that  awakening  at  the  break  of  day  he 
sought  the  impérial  formula  for  bis  formidable  régulations;  for  them, 
that  he  had  accustomed  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  leave  Montespan  or 
Fontange,  when  the  hour  had  arrived,  to  calculate  tariffs  at  the  council 
board.  And  now  that  burgherism  bas  attained  strength,  now  that  it  bas 
reached  success,  why  does  it  not  in  its  tum  embrace  the  people  in  that 
aolicitude  by  which  it  profited  so  happily,  when  the  triumphant  royalty 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  extended  to  it  its  band,  took  it  under  its  shield, 
gave  it  crédit  and  instruments  of  labor,  taught  it  the  sciences,  manufac- 
tures, and  navigation,  dug  for  it  ports,  opened  for  it  seas,  and  led  it  to 
India  beneath  the  flag  which  Duquesne  caused  tb  be  respected. 

Let  us  measnre  with  our  eye  the  distance  already  passed  over.  Bur- 
gherism bas  taken  an  immense  stride;  it  bas  become  a  producing  people. 
But  how  will  it  obtain  the  raw  materials  which  our  soil  does  not  fumish? 
Shall  it  abandon  the  seas  to  the  sixteen  thousand  vessels  of  the  HoIIand- 
ers  ?**  Shall  it  renounce  the  profita  of  transportation  ?  And  how  will  the 
ezcess  of  our  merchandize  be  carried  awayî  • 

Colbert  had  already  resolved  thèse  questions  in  his  mind.  Like 
Richelieu,  he  had  turned  hia  attention  to  the  colonies  ;  he  saw  our  shores 

*  See  the  corioat  miaotcript  in  the  Royal  Library,  so  carefullv  eraaed  bj  the  ion  of 
Colbert,  aod  diacoYOred  by  Eugène  Sue,  who  publisbed  a  flic  •imile  ofit  in  the  HiiU  de 
la  Marine. 

t  Sent  bT  Colbert  to  M.  de  Souii,  mtendant  of  Flanders,  referred  to  in  Forbonnaii, 
Recb.  sur  les  Financea,  t.  1,  p.  139. 

X  Inatnict.  aux  Commia  dei  Manafactarei,  qaoted  by  M.  Clément,  ubi  rapra. 

i  Titre  4  de  l'Ordonnance  du  Commerce.  ^1  TitrOf  6. 

T  Maaoaeript  Journal  of  M.  D*Ormeaaon,  ciled  aboTO.        Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

**  Deepatch  of  Colbert  to  M.  de  Pomponne.  «*  The  Freocb,*'  nya  thedetpatch,  «<  had 
b«t  mx  bandred." 
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bathed  by  the  seas  ;  he  knew  that  the  invigoration  of  labor  within,  calls 
forthr  a  glow  without.  He  then  reared  up  the  raarine,  which  M azarin  had 
sufTered  to  go  to  ruins,  or  rather  he  created  it  anew,  crowning  his  création 
by  the  immortal  ordinanœ  of  1681.  He  found  the  fleet  composed  of 
thirty  ships*  of  war,  of  which  three  only  carried  seventy  gnns,  and  he  left 
a  navy  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  veasels,  afloat  or  buildiiig.t 

It  was  then  the  genius  of  Colbert  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
diplomacy  of  Lyonne,  and  the  grand  policy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Whilst  the  king  of  France  was  determining  to  restablish  his  moral  influ- 
ence on  the  océan,  fîghting  Ruyter  with  Duquesne,  bombarding  Algiers 
and  negotiating  the  ransom  of  Dankirk  from  the  English,  his  niinistar 
was  marvellously  developing  his  vast  designs.  The  two  navies  werç  in 
his  e^es  but  one.  The  naval  ambition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  required 
sailors  ;  merchant  ships  furnished  them  to  him.  The  mercantile  navy 
had  need  of  protection  and  security  ;  the  ships  of  war  served  it  for  an 
escort,  and  the  sea  was  cleared  of  pirates.  Establishing  thus  the  inde» 
structible  connection  of  the  two,  Colbert  ordered  that  sailors  should  pass 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other,  and  should  change  the  service  eveiy 
two  years;|:  an  admirable  conception,  which  substituted  maritime  entries 
for  the  barbarous  custom  of  press  gangs.  But  how  to  engage  in  the 
détails  of  this  immense  organization§  before  which  the  mind  stops 
alarmed  ?  How  can  we  conceive  that  a  single  man  could  hâve  eflected 
it,  when  we  remember  that  before  the  time  of  Colbert,  France  imported 
its  naval  munitions,  even  to  its  anchors,  sails,  cables,  cordage,  saltpetre, 
its  powder  for  cannon,  from  Holland  î!| 

Colbert  bas  been  made  the  very  personîfîcation  of  the  protective  Sys- 
tem, and  the  writers  of  burgherism  bave  spared  neither  serious  attacks, 
nor  too  easy  railleries  upon  this  minister.  In  the  camp  of  the  free 
traders  {^Ualone  system,)  we  shall  fin d  the  economists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Quesnay,  Turgot,  the  revolutionists  of  89,  the  English  school, 
the  constituent  assembly,  ail  the  powers  of  the  third  estate,  and  we  shall 
hear  them.exclaim  :  "  What  is  the  advantage  of  so  many  régulations  and 
tarifis  by  which  governments  wish  to  protect  us  ?  Their  forecastoppresses 
us,  their  solicitude  tires  us  ;  let  them  leave  the  field  to  as — success  to  the 
strong,  ill-fortune  to  thevanquished."  But  by  what  means  bas  burgher- 
ism become  enabled  to  speak  thus  with  impunity  ?  To  whom  does  it 
owe  its  strong  virility  and  its  bold  freedora  to  promenade  the  world  ? 
Where  would  it  bave  been  now,  if,  still  weak,  ignorant  and  unexercised, 
Colbert  had/iot  labored  for  sixteen  hourslj  a  day  during  twenty-two  years, 
in  his  tarifis,  his  custom-house  régulations,  his  mercantile  negotiations  ? 

In  judging  this  great  man,  the  circumstances  which  he  had  to  command, 
are  too  much  forgotten,  and  that  the  question  of  free  exchange  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  gênerai  state  of  the  world. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  the  whole  world  reconciled.     An  eternal 

*  Argenda  dô  Marine,  Colbert,  a  manaacript  io  the  Royal  Library,  brougbt  to  light  in 
bia  Histoire  de  la  Marine,  t.  4.  chap.  4.  t  Ibid. 

t  Ordinance  of  the  17th  oF  September,  1665. 

i  See  the  Principea  de  Colbert  aar  la  Marine,  a  manuacript  of  700  pagea,  which  ia  but 
a  aummary  oC  the  labora  of  Colbert,  ArcbiTea  de  la  Marine  in  Eugène  Sae^  t.  4. 

Il  Lafontde  Saint  Yenne,  l'ombre  du  grand  Colbert,  p.  95.  ^ 

T  Clément,  HiaU  de  Colberti  p.  147. 
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peace  bas  been  promised  to  the  human  race  ;  hatreda  are  appeaaed  and 
dead  ;  rivalries  are  extinguished  ;  war  bas  been  rendered  forever  impos- 
sible. Nations  form  no  longer  but  one  immense  family,  destined  to 
share  araong  themselves,  by  constant  exchange,  the  fruits  of  the  world  ; 
and  this  division,  wbich  raises  the  levé!  of  common  enjoyments,  assures 
of  itself  concord  among  the  people,  the,  effect  becoming  in  its  turn  the 
cause. 

In  thèse  Yast  data^  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cal]  a  dream,  the  pro- 
blem  so  much  agitated  finds  a  natural  solution.  When  the  sun  of  the 
tropics  matures  the  sugar  cane  in  the  Antilles^  why  will  the  European 
hûgue  himself  in  extracting,  by  tbe  means  of  costjy  apparatus,  the 
sugar  which  a  plant  in  his  garden  contains  ?  Has  not  every  production 
of  the  earth  a  country  of  its  choice  ?  Hâve  not  cofTee,  generous  wines, 
toa,  yanilla  a  country?  And  why  then  shall  we  raise  with  difficuhy,  in 
factitious  climates,  productions,  which,  outside  of  our  custom-houses,  a 
soitable  température  gives  to  us  spontaneously  and  better?  Free 
exchange  ia  then  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  of  fraternity. 

But  when  compétition  is  unchained  in  the  world,  the  question  assumes 
îmmediately  a  différent  aspect.  Then  there  is  an  urgency,  a  duty  for 
every  prudent  sovereign,  head  of  a  republic  or  minister  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  a  Cromwell  or  aColbert,  to  protect  the  people  whom  he  governs 
against  the  chances  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  weakest  always  perishes. 
It  was  war  which  bas  created  a  necessity  for  entrenched  camps  ;  pro- 
hibition is  an  entrenched  camp,  because  compétition  is  a  war.  The 
economists  bave  not  been  careful,  lest  they  should  curse  the  effect,  after 
haWng  blessed  tbe  cause,  free  exchange  being  bnt  the  principle  of  fra- 
ternity applied  to  the  uni  verse. 

What  was  the  commercial  state  of  Europe  at  the  ad  vent  of  Colbert  ? 
Tbe  act  of  navigation,  fraraed  by  Cromwell,  had  been  renewed  by 
Charles  the  Second.  Prohibition  was  eyerywhere.  Louis  the  Four- 
teentb  wrote  to  M.  de  Turenne  :'  "  How  are  French  vesseh  going  to 
England  and  HoUand  treated  ?"  Turenne  replied,  "  French  vessels  pay 
more  in  England  and  Holland  than  those  of  the  country  ;  they  endure 
them  there  with  difficulty,  and  they  cannot  take  on  board  merchandize 
as  freight,  when  there  are  ships  of  the  country  bound  on  the  same 
voyage,  which  is  not  done  in  Froncé  towards  them"  In  fact  France  had, 
for  a  long  time,  carried,  even  into  its  commerce,  a  sort  of  chivalric 
modération,  and  had  used  a  gênerons  nonchalance  in  avenging  certain 
wrongs.  The  Spanish  custom-house  levied  about  fîAeen  per  cent,  on 
merchandize,  whilst  we  levied  but  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  that  coming 
from  Spain.  Whilst  the  English  furntshed  the  whole  kingdom  with 
cloth,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  our  manufactories,  still,  says  M.  de  Turenne,t 
French  clotbs  were  seized  in  England  by  law.  The  réception  given  to 
our  merchants  and  sailors  by  foreign  commerce,  was  of  a  hostile,  some- 
times  insolent  jealousy.  The  English  redoubling  their  severity  and 
rigor  towards  us,  Uid  a  tarifi*  even  on  the  persons  of  French  merchants. 
In  Ireland,  a  foreigner  convicted  of  having  purchased  wool  for  export, 

*  Qnestioni  coneemiog  commerce  put  by  the  king  to  Marahal  Turenne  in  tbe  year 
1662.    (Eavres  de  Louii  Fourteenth,  t.  2.  p.  399.  t  Ubi  lupra.  »  ^ 
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had  his  arm  lopped  off.*  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  al]  this,  if  we 
wish  to  render  justice  to  ColberL 

Fouquet,  who  was  not  destitute  ofquickness  of  perception,  had  finally 
replied  to  so  mucb  hostililj,  and  opposed  to  the  navigation  act,  a  tax  of 
iîfty  sols  a  ton  on  fbreign  vesseU  which  should  anchor  in  our  ports. 
Colbert  hastened  to  adopt  this  measure,  which  be  knew  to  be  then 
décisive  to  revive  the  mercantile  marine,  and  to  give  it  the  coasting 
trade;  he  did  but  obey  the  laws  of  bis  situation,  when,  in  a  mémorial 
to  the  king,  he  laid  down  the  only  scientific  ru  les  in  custom*house  mat- 
ters  ;  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  export  of  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom  ;  to  diminish  them  on  the  imports  of  every  thing  which 
enter  s  into  manufactures  ;  to  keep  out  by  high  duties  products  of  fordgn 
manufacture» 

Let  us  now  figure  to  ourselves  Colbert  in  the  centre  of  the  raovement 
he  bas  created.  Manufactures,  commerce,  navigation,  colonies,  finance, 
he  spans  ail  this  alarming  ensemble  with  his  strong  will.  He  pos8es.ses 
and  sums  up  in  his  strong  head  a  living  çncyclopeedia,  in  whtch  are 
arranged  in  good  order,  the  innumerable  régulations  of  industrial  pursuits 
and  Ihe  détails  of  so  many  admirable  ordinances  which  were  provided 
for  the  management  of  forests,  the  entry  of  sailors,  the  security  of  the 
merchant.  He  knows  to  a  fraction  ail  the  merchandize  that  enters  the 
kingdom,  and  ail  that  leaves  it.  He  inquires  into  the  abundance  of  the 
harvests,  in  order  to  permit,  moderate  or  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
grain  ;t  into  the  situation  of  the  laborer,  to  diminish  his  taxes  and 
increase  the  number  of  his  beasts.j:  He  follows  with  a  restless  soûl  the 
opérations  of  the  India  coropany,  the  march  of  our  vessels,  ihe  suocess 
of  our  fisheries.  If  Riquet,  that  other  great  man  falls  sick,  Colbert  îs 
alarmed  in  the  name  of  the  state  ;  how  will  the  marvellous  work  of  the 
canal  of  the  two  seas  be  accompjished  ?  What  other  engineer  will  re- 
restore  the  disaster  that  bas  occurred  at  the  breakwater  of  Cape  Cette  ?§ 
Tbus  nothing  escapes  the  attention  of  Colbert.  There  is  no  repose  for 
that  powerful  mind.  In  the  night  even,  in  restlessness  and  silence,  his 
thoughts  review  the  kingdom,  and  he  still  protects  it  in  his  vigilant 
repose. 

Who  would  expect  to  see  an  existence  thus  filled,  find  place  for  a 
taste  for  art,  for  the  protection  of  intellect  and  literatnre?  Richelieu 
founded  the  French  Academy;  Colbert,  his  indefatigable  rival,  founded 
the  Academy  x>f  Sciences,  that  of  Inscriptions  and  the  School  of  France 
at  Rome.  Richelieu  had  dreamed  of  rendering  the  living  ianguage 
perfect  ;  the  dead  languages  were  studied  and  reconstructed  under  the 
auspices  of  Cal  vert.  Baluze  du  Cange,  sougbt  amidst  the  ruins  of 
history  for  the  vestiges  of  a  people  who  are  no  longer.  What  will  be 
the  use  of  being  noble,  of  having  grand fathers,  when,  from  the  top  of 

*  Antoine  de  Montchrétien,  Traité  d^Economie  Politiqae,  qaoted  by  M.  Cocba  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondet,  August  1,  1846. 

t  Necker,  Eloge  de  Colbert,  t.  15.  de  ses  œuvres,  p.  36,  et  soir. 

t  Ëdict  of  the  month  of  April,  1667,  which  prohibits  beasts  from  being  seized.  The 
taxes  were  reducod  under  Colbert  from  fifly-three  to  thirty.two  millions. 

^  Letter  from  Colbert  to  the  son  of  Riquet,  brought  to  light  in  the  Archives  de  la 
Marine,  par' Clément,  p.  310.  ^ 
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the  Obflerratory  bailt  by  Colbert^  plebeiana  shall  hâve  measared  the  worlda; 
«ben  called  from  Bologna,  Cassitii  shall  bave  commenced  witb  Picard, 
that  merîdian  whicb  Voltaire  calls  the  finest  monament  of  astrooomy  ;* 
when  the  genius  of  the  middling  clasa  shall  hâve  found  a  chair  in  the 
Âcademy  of  Sciences  in  wbich  to  render  itsdf  illustrions;  in  tbe  garden 
of  plants  an  abrtdgement  of  nature  to  study  the  universe  ;  an  eternally 
mémorable  period,  in  which  burgherism,  gaining  its  letters  of  noblKty, 
produeed  Corneille  and  Molière,  Racine  and  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  lie 
Poussin,  and  inundated  wiih  its  brilliancy  tbe  depotism  it  was  to  over* 
tbrow. 

It  is  known  wbat  wu  tbe  death  of  Golbert  ;  be  died  from  bis  honor 
being  suspected.  He  bad  been  tbe  mentor  and  friend  of  Louis  the 
Foorteenth  ;  be  bad  raised  bim  up,  be  bad  flattered  bim  to  serve  tbe 
State  ;  but  tbe  outrage  of  an  imprudent  word  was  not  pardoned  bim. 

Louis  tbe  Fonrteentb  was  about  to  find  bimself  embarrassed  by  bis 
own  greatness.  Wbilst  burgberism  was  bastening  on  witb  forced 
marches  towards  tbe  Frencb  révolution  on  tbe  patb  marked  ont  by  Col* 
bert,  tbe  monarchy,  left  to  itself,  was  declining.  Colbert  away,  Louis 
the  Foorteenth  did  not  know  wbat  to  do  witb  bis  pridé,  and  from  being 
the  royalty,  he  remained  only  the  king. 


CHAPTER  VL 

FBOGRESS  or  BURGHBRISM. 

MONARCHY  OP  10UI8  THE  POURTEENTH. 

How  Lonii  the  Foorteenth  imide  rojtltj  dépendent  on  bnrgberism — Lotiii  the  Fonr- 
teentb, in  rendering  labor  hoetile  to  religion,  nnderminet  the  power  of  tbe  clergy-^ 
Lonifl  the  Foorteenth  the  real  destroyer  of  abtolute  monareoj  in  France  ;  révolu- 
tionarj  bearîng  of  the  déclaration  of  1682— The  bail  UnisenitOB,  itf  origin,  its  intro- 
doction  into  France,  its  conséquences — ^Tbe  resnlts  of  the  peraonal  gOTernment  of 
LoBÎs  tbe  Foorteenth  contrar/  to  bis  intention. 

It  is  tbe  property  and  tbe  punishment  of  despotism  to  prétend  always  to 
be  sofficient  of  itself  and  to  be  alwaya  powerless.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
absorbed  every  thing  so  well  in  bimself,  that  he  made  the  monarchy  sub- 
ject  to  tbe  accidents  and  incidents  wbich  compose  the  life  of  man  ;  be 
knew  how  to  practise  the  difficult,  the  baneful  art  of  royalty  witb  a 
aovereign  majesty  and  a  profoundness  that  was  neyer  equalled  ;  but  be 
rendered  it  still  more  baneful  and  exbausted  it  ;  be  was  so  huge  an 
egotist  that  he  crushed  every  thing;  bis  pride,  in  order  not  to  become 
foDy,  required  a  counterpoise,  and  he  unfortunately  only  found  it  abroad, 
in  tbe  raisfortones  of  tbe  war  of  the  succesaion  and  in  the  insolence  of 

*  Voltaire,  BiMe  de  Xiooîs  Foorteenth,  ebtp*  9. 
10 
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the  conqueror.  He  displayed  a  trâe  magnanimity,  almost  one  of  genîus, 
towards  the  eneoiies  of  France,  wbo  were  his  own.  But  this  ioftÎDeas  of 
8oul,  of  which  he  waa  the  master,  and  which  regulated  his  conduct  with 
kings  who  were  his  equals,  he  perroitt^d  to  exalt  itself  even  to  délirium 
before  those  whom  hecalled  hissubjects;  it  pleased  hiro,  inthelatter  part 
of  his  reign,  to  abase  those  who  surrounded  him  beyond  measorei  in  order 
the  better  to  exalt  himself  by  the  centrast.  The  superior  intellects  he  had 
at  first  encouraged,  ended  by  giving  him  umbrage,  though  employed  in 
his  owo  service  ;  and  as  he  now  endared  nolhing  great  which  did  not 
emanate  from  himself,  he  surrounded  himself  with  incapable  miniaters  and 
gênerais,  lovîng  them  for  their  very  incapacity.  He  only  required  a  few 
years  to  devour  the  resources  of  severai  reigns  ;  so  that  towards  thé 
close,  when  his  authority  had  become  as  immense  as  his  pride,  there 
was  no  longer  any  thing  aboot  him  to  sustain  him,  neither  vigoroua 
minds,  nor  bold  characters,  nor  chosen  captains,  nor  ministers,  nor 
treasures,  nor  armies,  there  acarcely  remained  a  people.  Power  was 
without  bounds  and  entirely  vain, — ^it  was  destitute  of  supports,  instru* 
ments,  almost  victims.  ^ 

The  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  (oo  well  known  to  arrest  us 
long.  We  will  only  say,  that  it  added  to  the  causes^  so  ancient,  sa  no<> 
mérous  and  so  diverse,  of  thé  révolution. 

And  first,  the  nobility  had  no  more  fatal  enemy  than  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. 

The  Archbishop  of  Sens  replied  in  1641  to  Richelieu  when  he  de- 
manded  six  millions  from  the  clergy  : — '*  The  ancient  usage  of  the  church, 
during  its  vigor,  was  that  the  people  should  contribute  their  property, 
the  nobility  their  blood,  and  the  clergy  their  prayers  to  the  necessities  of 
the  State."  Thèse  words  define  very  well  the  historical  fu notions  of  each 
of  the  three  orders. 

The  prépondérance  then  was  to  belong  to  the  clergy  under  supersti- 
tious  chiefs;  to  the  noblity,  under  warlike  kings;  to  burgherism,  under 
a  spendthriÂ  royalty. 

Royal ty  had  been  superstitious  during  the  barbarous  period,  and  war« 
like  during  the  feudal  period.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  having  drawn  the 
nobles  to  court,  could  not  keep  them  there  without  ruining  himself  in 
fêtes,  festivals,  parades  and  pensions;  in  this  way  he  exhausted  the  pub- 
lic treasury  and  rendered  the  kingdom  dépendent  on  that  one  of  the  three 
orders  whose  historical  functlon  it  was  to  pay. 

The  ruling  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was, 
notwithstanding  the  battles  which  fill  the  seventeenth  century,  less  a  taste 
for  war  than  for  splendor.  War  itself  was  not  then  but  a  fête.  Did  not 
the  king  conduct  it  in  a  carriage  with  his  mistresses  ?  It  is  useless  to  re- 
call  the  treasures  which  this  reign  devoured.  "  Sire,"  said  the  sage  Col- 
bert  one  day  to  the  king,  "your  Majesty  has  so  mixed  up  diversions  with 
war,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  divide  them.  And  if  your  Majesty  would 
examine  in  détail  how  many  useless  expenses  bave  been  incurred,  your 
Majesty  would  see  that  were  thèse  expenses  ail  curtailed  you  would  not 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  under  which  you  now  are."  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth in  fact,  left  a  deû  of  two  billions,  four  hundred  and  twelve  mil- 
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lnms,snd  as  the  third  estate  was  alonecharged  with  payîng  it,  it  became 
tbe  master. 

Bebold,  then,  the  révolution  partiallj  explained  in  advance,  and  Loots 
the  Fourteenth  shodd  hâve  been  enabled  to  foreaee  it,  vi^hen  he  wbo 
bad  counted  so  many  princes  and  men  of  genias  among  his  Hatterers» 
found  himseir  reduced  to  descend  from  the  height  of  his  pride  to 
becooie  the  flatterer  of  a  banker.  Samuel  Bernard  was  invited  to  visit 
Marly.  Tbe  king  and  the  financier  met  face.to  face,  and  of  thèse  two 
powers,  it  was  the  first  which  courted  the  other. 

But  the  king  might  bave  still  bad  recourse  to  violence  in  order  to  fîll 
his  coffers.  Burgheriam  waa  in  possession  of  the  right  of  voting  the 
aabsidies.  The  institution  of  tbe  States  General  was  not  dead  ;  it  onJy 
waited  its  bour  of  action.  Tben  wben  the  protector  of  the  manufac* 
tnrers  wrote  to  Louis  tbe  Fourteenth,  "  an  useless  repast  at  the  expense 
of  a  thonsand  crowns  bas  given  me  incredible  pain/'  he  only  opened  a 
séries  of  formidable  controTs^  Colbert  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the 
festivals  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  a  severe  and  sombre  cpuntenance, 
resembled  the  phantom  of  burgherism  corne  to  write  on  the  walls  of  the 
festive  halls  the  decree  of  death  to  the  nobility  absorbed  by  the  monarchy. 

Louis  (he  Fourteenth  contributed  none  the  less  to  undermine  thepower 
of  the  clergy  without  intending  it  and  without  knowingit. 

France  througb  protestanism,  bad  become  mechanica),  raanufacturing 
and  commercial.  Rejected  from  state  employments,  the  protestants  bad 
taken  labor  as  a  means  and  weaith  as  an  end  ;  and  so  well  bad  they 
done  so,  that  before  tbe  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes,  *'  rich  as  a 
protestant"  was  a  bye-pbrase.  A  quiet  transformation  of  the  former 
genîus  of  France  and  of  its  social  life  bad  taken  place  througb  that 
means.  From  an  agricultural,  it  bad  become  a  manufacturing  country« 
Tbe  ruie  of  warriors  was  effaced  before  that  of  merchants  ;  and  it  was 
in  tbe  height  of  this  movement,  wben  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  or  destroy 
it,  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gave  tbe  signal  for  a  persécution  which  is 
amoug  the  most  atrocious  and  road  of  those  that  bave  soiled  bistory. 
Tbousands  of  peacefui  citizens  trampled  under  tbe  feet  of  borses  or  mas» 
sacred,  a  quarter  of  the  kingdom  pillaged,  the  héritage  of  fathers  promised 
to  the  apostacy  of  children,  war  against  the  firesides  of  familles,  a  laroent* 
able  émigration  of  laborers  carrying  weaith  with  them  and  going  to  a 
foreign  soil  to  build  np  new  cities,  tbe  favor  of  a  prince  assured  to  in* 
formers,  hypocrites,  zealoua  buUie?,  apostles  of  murder,  such  were  the 
e£^ts  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  And  what  conse* 
qnences.  The  boliness  of  tbe  eternal  repose  of  the  Huguenots  was  out- 
raged  ;  that  natal  land  in  which  they  were  refused  permission  to  live,was 
refused  to  them  to  die  in  ;  dead  bodies  were  judged  and  condemned  for  the 
crime  of  heresy;  and  there  were  examples  in  Paris  of  the  dead  interred 
daring  the  night  beneath  the  stones  at  the  turnings  of  the  streets;  and 
tbe  children  of  Duquesne  fled  with  tbe  bones  of  tbeir  father. 

Could  tbe  moral  authority  of  the  clergy  resist  such  horrors,  wben  the 
odiam  of  them  was  thrown  on  them  t  Onê  may  conceive  that  excesses 
of  tyranny  are  tolerated  in  an  agricultural  country  ;  man  is  there  chained 
to  the  soil,  and  the  earth  does  not  travel    But  industry  travels;  manu- 
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factures  follow  the  manufaetorer,  and  go,  when  tyranny  shows  itself, 
whither  liberty  calls  them,  leaving  in  the  places  they  hâve  once  animated 
a  taste  for  movement,  the  ardor  of  awàkeaed  wants,  a  misery  beconie 
restless,  and  fînaHy  an  indestructible  désire  to  re-awaken  to  life  through 
independence.  This  was  what  justly  happened  afker  the  revocation  of 
the  Èdict  of  Nantes.  By  this  terrible  example,  France  new  and  domi- 
nant,  the  France  of  the  manufacturera  learned  that  it  needed  liberty  of 
conscience  for  the  developonent  of  wealth.  Labor  became  hostile  to  re- 
ligion. On  one  side  were  found  the  industrious  classes,  on  the  other  the 
priests. 

Louis  the  Fourteenthpowerfullyisubserved  the  interests  of  burgherism, 
by  abSoiving  the  nobility  and  drawing  the  clergy  in  his  train  înto  the 
paths  of  persécution  and  fanaticism  ;  he  served  them  still  better  by  the 
rough  mortal  attacks  he  made,  at  ils  urgency,  against  the  monarchi* 
cal  principle  ;  for  the  true  destroyer  of  absolute  monarchy  in  France,  in 
the  world  of  ideas,  is  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  an  assertion  so  strange  and 
apparently  so  paradoxical  that  some  developments  are  necessary  to  jos» 
tify  it. 

We  left  the  Jansetiists  beneath  the  blow  of  the  first  severities  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  Aftervrards,  the  persécution  having  calmed  down,  their 
forces  had  so  increased  that  the  papacy  did  not  disdain  to  treat  with  them  ; 
instead  of  the  pure  and  simple  signature,  until  that  time  exacted  for  the 
forroulary,  Clément  the  Ninth  contented  himself  with  the  $incere  signo' 
iure,  this  inexhaustible  source  ofequivocations  and  subtleties,  was  pomp* 
ously  styled  the  peace  of  the  church,  The  Jansenists  were  indebted  for 
it  to  the  protection  of  Lyonne,  the  minister  for  foreign  aifairs,  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Princess  de  Conti,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  Duchesa 
de  Longueville,  redaced  to  dévotion  by  exhaustion  in  amours. 

The  peace  once  concluded,  the  party  used  it  and  prolîtèd  by  it  as  a 
victory.  Saci,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  bastile,  lefl  it  at  once  and  in 
triumph.  Antoine  Amauld  was  enabled  to  show  himself  in  Paris,  where 
he  became  the  object  of  a  curiosity  that  enthusiasm  ennobled.  Desma- 
rets  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  held  the  capital  attentive.  De  Lyonne 
having  died,  Pomponne,  the  son  of  Amauld  d'Andilly,  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  foreign  afi&irs.  Arnauld  d'Andilly  was  himself  presented  at 
court,  and  received  with  such  encouraging  grâce  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
that  he  dared  to  say  him,  "  Sire,  I  hâve  a  request  to  ask  ;  it  is  that  your 
majesty  would  deign  to  love  me  a  little."  To  which  Louis  replied  by 
embracing  the  gay  and  happy  old  man.*  The  literary  réputation  of  Port 
Royal  took,  moreover,  a  prodigious  flight  about  this  time,  thanks  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Essais  de  Morale,  by  Nicole,  and  to  the  book  de  la 
Perpétuité  de  la  Foi,  in  which  Nicole  joined  Arnauld  to  bear  down  the 
protestants.  It  was  the  fashion  to  talk  of  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  Port  Royalists,  of  their  virtues,  their  éloquence,  **  and  of  that  mas- 
culine, vigorous,  animated  spirit  which  was  characteristic  of  their  books 
and  their  conversations."!  Madame  de  Sévigné  admired  them,  and  did 
not  conceal  it.  Boileao,  without  becoming  a  convert  to  iheir  doctrines, 
•Petitot,  Notice  «r  Port  Royal,  p.  208.  DigitizedbyV^OOgi 
t  YoltairOi  Siècle  de  Louii  qaatone,  chap.  37. 
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hvished  on  their  talent  teatimonies  of  an  esteem  of  which  he  knew  them 
to  be  desirous.  Racine,  their  papil,  separated  from  ihem  for  a  time,  by 
the  anathema  with  wbich  Nicole  had  struck  the  théâtre  ;  the  iUustrious 
Racine  was  not  long  in  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  and  hastened 
to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  doing  bornage  to  his 
^ory.  A  single  cloud  passed  over  so  nnich  splendor.  The  nuns  of 
Port  Royal,  in  Paris,  had  submitted  to  an  antiJansenistic  direction,  and 
separated,  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  from  their  sisters  of  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,*  who  afterwards  declared  themselves  their  enemies. 

Such  was  then  the  situation  of  the  party,  when  unexpected  com- 
plications came  to  push  it  on  to  the  part  reserved  for  it  in  the  prologue 
of  the  French  Révolution.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  sunounded  at  this 
period  by  a  renown  which  was  only  equalled  by  his  pride.  He  had  ren- 
dered  himself  imposing  abroad  by  his  wars  in  Flanders  and  the  high  tone 
of  bis  djplomacy.  At  home  he  had  impressed  a  character  so  august  on 
royalty,  that  his  coort,  composed  of  men  of  genius  and  of  heroes,  resem- 
bled  that  of  a  demi-god.  Europe  was  covered  with  confusion,  it  trem- 
bled.  Threatened  by  the  yoke  of  this  monarch,  and  tired  of  his  haughti- 
ness,  it  was  not  satisfied  with  raising  against  him  the  leagued  armies  that 
enveloped  him  ;  it  sougbt  for  and  exciled  dark  enemies  against  him 
within  his  own  kingdom.  It  had  recourse  to  the  turbulent  fanaticism  of 
theologians  to  shake  a  throne,  in  the  shade  of  which  every  thing  seemed 
to  disappear  ;  and  whilst  the  empire,  Spain  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg  were  uniting  their  resentments  and  their  soldiers  against  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  German  Austria  and  Spanish  Austria  were  circumveat- 
ing  and  studying  to  embitter  the  pope  against  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church.  Arbitrary  confiscations  encroach  upon  ecclesiastical  property  ; 
the  bénéfices  of  the  church  are  laden  with  military  pensions;  a  threat- 
ening  surreillance  oppresses  the  carriers  of  the  Roman  rents,  and  finallj 
two  déclarations  of  the  council,  one  in  1673,  the  other  in  1675,  extend 
to  provinces  which  had  heretofore  been  free  from  it,  the  exercise  of  the 
régale.  Now  the  régale^  as  is  known,  gave  the  king  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  a  bishoprick  during  its  vacancy,  and  to  confer  the  bene* 
fices  which  were  dépendent  on  it  It  was  to  déclare  open  war  against 
the  holy  see. 

If  the  Jansenists  had  not  becn  fearful  of  losing  in  repose  their  impor- 
tance, which  was  acquired  in  troubles,  would  they  hâve  taken  part  on 
this  occasion  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  pursued  them  so  rigor- 
oQsly  with  its  exactions?  And  would  we  bave  seen  them  awakening  the 
sieeping  wrath  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by  running  counter  to  his  hatredî 
Ceruin  it  is,  that  from  them  came  the  opposition  to  the  right  of  régale, 
It  was  two  Jansenist  prelates,  the  bishops  of  Alet  and  Pamiers,  who  first 
figared  in  the  revoit,  animated  and  encouraged  by  the  pope,  whose  assisir 
ance  tbey  had  solicited>  and  well  determined  to  push  things  to  the  utter- 
most  Tbe  old  Pavillon,  Bishop  of  Alet,  so  resisted  the  most  absolute 
monarch  in  the  world,  as  to  tire  out  persécution.  He  was  reduced  to 
iive  by  a]ms,t  but  they  could  not  conquer  him,  and  he  died  erect,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  in  his  résistance,  leaving  to  his  colleague  of  Pamiers  the 

•  Mémoires  de  FonUine,  1. 1.  p.  60.         t  Ranke,  Hiit.  de  la  Pepaat6,  t.  4.  p.  406. 
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inheritance  of  his  pious  madness.  During  Ihis  time,  Clément  the  Tenth 
himself  died  also,  and  an  adversary  worthy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
mounted  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  Osdelcachi  of  Como.  He 
had  corne  to  Rome  at  the  âge  of  twenty-five,  with  his  sword  by  his  side 
and  his  pistol  in  his  belt;*  he  loved  Austria;  he  hated  the  King  of 
France,  and  in  the  humility  of  the  priest  he  preserved  the  old  vigor  -of 
the  soldier.     His  advent  but  inflamed  the  strife. 

Thén  commenced  a  period  of  misery  and  terror  for  the  Jansenists. 
Death  taking  from  them  the  Ducbèss  of  Longue  ville,  and  Pomponne 
being  in  disgrâce,  they  found  themselves  without  any  defence,  in  the 
hands  of  an  irritated  prince.  Their  fate  became  lamentable.  Saci  and 
the  author  of  the  Mémoires,  Fontaine,  concealed  themselves  in  tlie  coun- 
try-seat  of  the  disgraced  minister.  The  solitaries  of  the  valley  of  Chev- 
reuse  were  dispersed,  and  the  nuns  were  deprived  of  their  confessors. 
Antoine  Arnauld,  Sainte  Marthe,  Tillemont,  Nicole,  fled  to  the  Low 
Couniries,  where  they  sûffered  ail  the  evils  of  exile,  at  an  expense  to  some, 
decried  by  others,  forced  constantly  to  changé  their  résidence,  and  some- 
times  sleeping  upon  straw.t  It  was  at  the  close  of  thèse  cruel  trials  that 
the  indomitable  Arnauld  said  to  Nicole,  "  You  wish  to  repose  !  Hâve 
you  not  ail  eternity  in  whioh  to  do  8o?"t  Singular  sports  of  history  ;  the 
raost  fruitful  source  of  the  success  of  tne  Jansenists  sprang  from  their 
apparent  ruin. 

The  affair  of  the  régale  gave  Parliament  a  hint.  Destrous  of  extend- 
ing  its  jurisdiction  at  ùie  expense  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  of 
wresting  the  tutelage  of  royalty  from  the  church,  it  encouraged  the  re^ 
sentments  of  the  prince,  and  evinced  a  systematic  ardor  in  embittering 
the  quarrel.  By  what  right  dared  the  pope  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  crown 
of  France?  Were  the  destinies  of  ihe  kingdom  to  be  left  to  the  mercies  of 
a  foreign  power  7  It  was  time  to  break  up  this  foreign  dictatorship,  to 
cease  to  pay  the  disgraceful  tribute  of  Annates  to  Rome;  French  bishops 
should  no  longer  be  insulted  by  being  called  bishops  by  virtue  of  a  per- 
mission sent  from  Rome.§  Such  language  charmed  Louis  '  the  Four- 
teenth; moreover,  why  should  hehesitate?  Hewas  so  entirely  master  of 
his  clergy,  that  the  Prince  of  Condé  said,  "  that  if  the  king  took  a  fancy 
to  embrace  protesta ntism,  the  clergy  would  be  the  first  to  imitate  faim." 
A  gênerai  assembly  of  the  clergy  was  then  held  in  Paris,  and  it  received 
orders  to  pronounce  on  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy.  Bossuet,  surprised, 
and  with  his  soûl  a  prey  to  a  vague  disquietude,  was  désirons  at  first  of 
acting  as  mediator  between  the  king  and  pope.  But  if  Bossuet  was  a 
priest,  he  was  also  a  courtier,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  said  he  was  to 
be  obeyed  without  reserve.  The  déclaration  of  1682  appeared,  composed 
of  four  articles,  drawn  up  by  Bossuet  bijnself.  «» 

"  The  pope  bas  no  authority  over  the  temporal  power  of  kings." 

"  A  gênerai  council  is  above  the  pope." 

"  The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  are  inviolable." 

*  Ranke,  Hiat.  de  la  Papauté,  p.  454. 

+  Letler  of  Nicole,  ciled  by  Pelitot,  p.  228.  l  Ibid.  p.  227*     î 

f  See  the  Latin  texî  in  the  complète  works  of  Bossuet^  t.  9.  p.  9.^^^^ 
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*'  The  decisîoDS  of  the  popie  in  mattere  of  faith  are  not  irreformable 
until  after  the  chorch  bas  accepted  them." 

The  political  importance  of  such  an  act  was  immense.  By  elevating 
kings  above  ail  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  taking  from  the  people  the 
goarantee  whieh  the  right  granted  to  the  soYereign  pontiiT,  of  watching 
orer  the  temporal  mastere  of  the  earth,  of  reetraining  and  suspending 
them,  and  by  freeing  their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  aUegiance,  promised 
them,  the  déclaration  of  1682  appeared  to  place  kings  in  a  région  inac» 
cessible  to  storms.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  deceived  by  it.  He 
thoaght  he  had  given  an  eternal  basis  to  absolute  monarchy  by  freeing  it 
from  the  most  respected  of  ail  contrôla.  But  in  that  his  error  was  pro- 
found  and  pitiful.  Absolute  power,  in  the  true  sensé  of  the  word,  is 
chimerïcal,  impossible.  There  never  has  been,  and,  thanks  to  Heaven, 
there  never  will  be,  an  irresponsible  despotism.  How  violeritly  soeyer 
tyranny  may  carryitself,  the  right  of  eontrol  exista  always  against  it,  hère 
under  one  form,  there  under  another,  but  everywbere  real,  everywhere 
imperishable,  and  sooner  or  later  acting.  In  the  a)arm  with  which  the 
strength  of  that  tyrant,  who  has  more  executioners  than  slaves,  inspires 
you,  yoa  are  careful  beforehand  to  deny  his  fali  ;  if  it  is  not  a  bill  which 
stops  him,  an  insurrection  threatens  him,  and  if  a  popular  revolt  is  pow* 
erless  to  put  him  to  death,  perchance  a  concealed  dagger  finds  his  heart. 
The  déclaration  of  1682,  changed  in  no  respect  the  right  of  eontrol.  It 
did  but  displace  it  by  taking  it  from  the  pope,  and  it  displaced  it  to  trans^ 
port  it  first  to  the  parliament,  and  thence  to  the  multitude. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  popes  had  not  often  used,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  the  high  patronage  which  the  genius  of  Gregory  the  Seventh 
imroortalized,  and  in  this  aspect  there  is  much  to  reply  to  the  arguments 
used  against  Gallicanism  by  two  illustrions  writers  of  our  own  day,  Mes- 
sieurs de  Lamroenais  and  Joseph  de  Maistre.  But  the  folly  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  his  ministers  consisted  in  not  having  perceived  that 
the  competency  of  the  popes  in  matters  of  sovereignty  protected  the 
kings,  instead  of  being  hostile  to  them,  since  it  oflfered  a  guarantee  to 
the  people  which  was  almost  always  illusory  and  which  could  secure 
them  without  rendering  them  subservient.  The  issue  proved  it  well. 
The  time  came  in  France,  when  the  nation  perceived  that  the  indepen- 
dence  of  kings  was  the  servitude  of  the  people.  The  nation  then  rose, 
indignant  at  its  sufferings,  demanding  justice.  But  the  judges  of  royalty 
being  waniing,  the  nation  judged  it  itself,  and  excommunication  was  r&> 
placed  by  a  decree  of  death. 

The  second  article  of  the  déclaration  was  not  less  revolutionary  than 
the  iiret  ;  for  to  affirm  the  supcriority  of  councils  over  popes,  was  to  lead 
to  that  of  assemblies  over  kings.  What  motive  was  there  why  a  tem- 
poral monarchy  should  be  more  absolute  Ihan  a  spiritual  one?  Was  a 
crown  then  miore  sacred  than  a  tiara?  See  to  what  a  formidable  ap- 
proximation the  déclaration  of  1682  precipitated  the  mindsof  men.  The 
example  of  the  English  was  there  also.  They  had  seen  Pym  and  Croro- 
well,  the  leaders  of  the  assemblies,  strike  blows,  whose  resound  still 
lasted^  and  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  imprudently  hazarded  that  lumul- 
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tuou8  principle  of  multiplied  soTereîgntiea,  forty  years  had  not  elapsed, 
since  England,  by  its  commonSf  had  put  to  death  its  king. 

And  yet  Louis  the  Fourteenth  establisbed  witb  great  satisfaction  this 
doctrine  in  which  régicide  germinated  ;  nay  though  it  waa  increasing  in 
8ome  degree  in  the  riaing  génération,  he  made  it  an  object  of  public  and 
forced  instruction.  There  was  not  so  much  need  of  it,  for  the  days  of 
burgherieni  were  approaching.  The  four  articles  were  jthen  saluted  with 
long  acclaim.  ArnaUld,  whom  Rome  solicited  to  attack  them  with  the 
offer  of  a  cardinales  bat,  entered  the  lists  only  to  défend  ibem.*  The 
parliamentarians  rejoiced  in  hope.  One  transport  united  the  disciples 
of  Calvin  and  Jansenius,  ali  unclassed  parties,  ail  grumbling  opinions. 
Should  not  such  manifestations  hâve  warned  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of 
the  roistake  he  had  made?  But  no;  they  irritated  bis  pride,  without 
speaking  to  his  intelligence.  It  displeased  him,  that  parties  abhorred  by 
him,  should  triumph  in  a  déclaration  which  was  the  work  of  bis  sovereign 
will  and  from  which  he  had  hoped  ail  the  benefitand  ail  the  joy,for  him- 
aelf  alone.  Applauses  which  he  did  not  command,  oSended  him  as  an 
usurpation  of  his  rights  ;  and  it  was  then  in  order  to  show  the  Calvinists 
that  thevigorofhisarm  was  not  lost  in  striking  Rome,  that  he  displajed 
it  by  that  frightful  revocation  of  the  Ëdict  of  Nantes,  of  whose  effects,  we 
hâve  aiready  spoken. 

Thus,  after  baving  in  the  déclaration  of  1682  furnished  the  adversaries 
of  the  principle  of  authority  with  a  terrible  arm,  he  pushed  them  on  by 
persécution  to  agttate  and  use  it.  It  was  his  entrance  on  a  career  of 
folly  which  he  pursued  to  the  end.  The  violences  which  bis  wrath  pre- 
served  against  the  Jansenists  were  however  suspended  so  long  as  father  La 
Chaise  was  his  confesser.  But  wben  abased  beneath  the  double  yoke 
of  the  fierce  Tellier  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  had  against  him  the 
combined  artifices  of  a  bad  priest  and  a  heardess  woman,  every  tbing 
precipitated  him  on.  They  easily  persuaded  this  prodigious  egotist  that 
it  was  the  part  of  his  subjects  to  pay  for  the  ransom  of  his  soûl.  Tbou- 
sands  of  men  had  perished  for  his  glory  on  the  field  of  battle  wben  he 
was  young  and  warlike  ;  in  bis  devout  old  âge,  it  appeared  quite  natural 
for  him  to  proscribe  a  quarter  of  his  kingdom  for  his  safety.  The  de- 
struction of  Port  Royal  was  resolved  upon. 

The  détails  of  it  which  bave  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  chapter 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mémoires  of  Fontaine  are  odious.  A 
band  of  insolent  archers  is  let  loose  upon  a  bouse  inhabited  by  girls  of  a 
sombre,  but  sincère  piety.  They  assemble  them,  interdicted  and  alarmed, 
and  thus  count  them  like  a  vile  fiock,  and  drive  them  away  in  the  midst 
of  licentious  jests  and  the  noise  of  their  mocking  laughter.f  Then,  to 
crown  the  scandai,  and  to  deprive  popular  credulity  of  ail  pretext  for 
pious  pijgrimages,  comes  the  decree  of  the  22d  of  January,  1710,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  walls  of  the  cloister  are  demolished,  the  sepulchres 
opened  and  the  bones  scattered.j: 

*  Racine,  Hitt.  de  Port  Royal,  p.  175. 

i  Mémoires  de  Fontaine,  t.  1.  p.  93.  et  aair. 

X  Mémoires  de  Saint  Simon,  t.  13.  chap.  10.  p.  154,  Edit.  S&ntelet,  1829.  , 
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Tfaia  wasbat  JUtJe  ;  the  coDfessor  and  favorite  needed  a  kind  of  touch- 
Btone  by  nieans  of  which  thejr  could  discover  secret  eneroies  and  deatroy 
them  with  the  king.  Frooi  thence  arose  the  idea  of  aaking  for  an  ecde- 
•iastical  code  of  proscription  from  the  pope,  ander  the  color  of  a  buH. 

Who  does  not  feel  a  profound  fientionent  of  surprise  and  of  pity  mixed 
with  horror,  that  aAer  the  troubles  excited  by  the  Augustinus  a  work  of 
the  samé  kind  should  hâve  been  permitted  to  distract  the  attention  of 
men  from  the  most  famous  pursuits,  and  that  there  should  hâve  sprung 
from  this  worky  as  from  a  pestilential  source,  numberless  evils,  unheard 
of  persécutions,  imprisonment  for  some,  exile  for  others,  the  rising  of 
the  magistracy  throaghout  al)  the  kingdom,  séditions,  scènes  of  tragic 
bnfToonery  at  the  foot  of  altars  or  in  the  midst  of  tombs,  and,  and  finaJly, 
a  frightfol,  unchained  hatred,  scandais  and  follies?  Such  was,  however, 
the  destiny  of  the  book  of  Quesnel,  styled  Moral  ReJUciims  an  the  New 
Testament. 

This  book,  which  was  a  commentary  on  the  gospel,  exhaled  sacred 
pei famés  from  ef  ery  page.  It  was  dear  to  pious  soûls,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  beyond  the  reach  of  ail  censure.  Attacked  in  1703  by  an  anony- 
moas  author,  it  had  the  distinguished  fortune  to  be  defended  by  a  bishop 
named  Bossuet  ;*  and  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paiis, 
had  constantly  bestowed  his  brilliant  protection  upon  it.  It  is  true  that 
in  1706,  a  brief  of  the  pope  condemned  it,  as  ''partaking  of  the  Jaa- 
aetiist  heresy,''  but  the  brief  not  having  been  received  in  France,  no  atr 
tention  was  paid  to  it,  when  Tellier  conceived  the  plan  of  reviving  the 
act  of  censure  under  a  solemn  form.  To  humble  the  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  his  eneray  ;  to  avenge  the  Jesuits  fo^  the  quiet  hatred  and  aus- 
tère contempt  of  that  prelate;  to  bring  Jansenisro  to  bay,  and  in  the 
trivial  but  energetic  words  of  Saint  Simon  to  hâve  "  a  blackîng  pot  with 
which  to  daub  whom  he  wished,  so  that  no  one  could  be  in  doubt,"f 
was  what  he  had  determined  upon. 

Who  would  hâve  believed,  that  in  this  black  work,  he  should  bave  as 
an  aaxiliary  by  the  side  of  Bissy  who  was  striving  for  the  Roman  purple, 
the  mild  and  tolérant  Archbishop  of  Cambray?  Yes,  Fenelon  himself 
did  not  fear  to  become  the  agent  of  a  system  of  persécution ,|  either  from 
baving  incurred  in  his  book  rfthe  MaxiMs  ofthe  Saints,  the  blâme  of  the 
Holy  Se^,  he  yielded  to  the  secret,  but  guilty  désire  of  effacîng  by  the 
misfortune  of  another  the  trace  of  his  own,  or  because  there  was  in  his 
déclaration  of  war  against  Jansenism  but  the  revolt  of  a  tender  soûl 
againsi  rigor  without  élévation  and  inhuman  doctrines. 

Things  were  then  going  on  according  to  the  désire  of  the  confesser. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  thought  himself  saved,  if  he  should  obtain  that 
Rome  should  load  with  its  anger,  thèses  which  he  did  not  understand, 
in  a  book  which  he  had  not  read;  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  1711, 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Trimoille  received  an  order  to  ask  from  the  pope  a 

*  Hist.  do  lirre  dei  refleiioDi  morales  sar  le  DOnTean  Teattment  et  de  la  Constitution 
Unigenitus,  t.  1.  p.  97,  Amsterdam,  1723. 

t  Mémoires  de  Saint  Simon,  t.  3.  chap.  10.  p.  157. 

t  Uist.  de  la  Constitotion  Unigenitas,  t.  1.  p.  101.  Joarnal  de  PAbbé  Dorsanne,  1. 1. 
p.  5,  1756.  '^ 
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tHê^Hhtiion  poînting  out  ail  the  heretîcal  propositions  contained  îd  the 
book  ofQuesnel. 

^  Be  careful,  be  car^ful/'  exclaimed  some  prudent  old  men  to  the 
boly  father,  ''  what  they  ask  from  you  is  a  torçh,  which  may  set  fire  to  a 
kingdom."  But  Tellier  sent  couriers  after  couriers  to  the  French 
embassador  ;  the  Cardinal  Fabroni  spared  nothing  to  inflame  the  zeal  of 
the  censors  of  the  holy  office  ;  the  Jesoit  Daubenton  pressed  on  the 
affair  in  the  name  of  his  imperious  company  ;  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
insisted  and  promised  the  submiasion  of  France;  and  a  mémorial 
against  Jansenism,  written  by  the  Dauphin*  and  taken  from  his  casket, 
was  distributed  around  the  Vatican  ;  the  bull  Unigenitus  appeared.  It 
was  signed  by  Clément  the  Eleventb,  on  the  8th  of  September»  1713» 
after  a  laborious  examination  of  eighteen  months,  and  it  carried  with  it 
Into  France  faaif  a  centory  of  disorders. 

The  noise  which  it  made  in  our  country  would  be  inconceivable,  ^f 
ail  the  propositions  condemned  in  it  had  been  of  this  kind.  '*  There 
are  no  charms  which  do  not  yiçld  to  those  of  grâce,  because  nothing 
résista  the  all-powerful.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  cry  out  to  God,  my  Father, 
my  Father,  if  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  charity  which  cries  out.  Sunday 
should  be  sanctifîed  by  reading  Works  of  piety,"  etc.,  etc.  ButQuesnel 
had  said  in  his  book,  **  The  fear  of  an  unjust  excommunication  should 
not  prevent  us  from  doing  our  duty."  To-conderon  this  proposition  as 
the  bull  Unigenitus  did,  was  to  proclaim  anew  the  right  of  popes  to  raie 
the  consciences  of  kings,  to  govern  kingdoms  by  the  terror  of  divine 
anathemas  ;  it  was  to  overthrow,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  doctrine  which 
the  déclaration  of  1682,  had  consecrated.  This  was  the  serions  side  of 
the  bull,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  could  not  accept  it,  without  giving  a 
scandalotts  lie  to  himselfl  But  surrounded  then  by  theological  disputes, 
weakened  by  âge,  haunted  by  lugubrious  images,  he  sacrifîced  every 
thing  to  the  honor  of  that  eternal  night,  on  which  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
entering. 

The  bull  crossed  the  monntains.  The  agitation  commenced  at  once. 
The  parliament  is  alarined,  and  seeks  a  vent  for  the  discontent  which  it 
enchains,  and  hoping  to  embitter  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  by  a  feeling 
of  defeat,  the  Jansenists  press  around  him  with  ardor,  and  Q^uesnel, 
until  then  humble  and  submissive,  replies  to  the  applauses  of  his  friends, 
"  The  buil  strikes  an  hundred  and  one  truths  at  a  single  blow.  To 
accept  it  would  be  to  reaiize  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  when  he  said  that 
a  part  of  the  strong  had  fallen  iike  the  stars  of  heaven."t  During  this 
time  the  prelates  who  were  in  Paris,  met,  deliberated,  joined  in  or  sepa- 
rated  during  the  tumult  of  the  most  heated  debates.  Forty  pronounced 
for  the  constitution  and  for  a  pastoral  letter,  which  was  to  spread  abroad 
its  spirit  ;  nine,  among  whom  was  M.  de  Noailles,  askcd  for  explana- 
tions.  liouis  the  Fourteenth,  irritated,  prohibited  the  cardinal  from 
coming  to  Versailles  and  into  his  présence  ;  the  other  eight  opposing 
prelates  receirved  orders  to  return  to  their  diocèses  in  three  days,  and 

*  Journal  de  l'Abbé  Dorsanne,  t.  1.  p.  3,         C^  r\r\n]t> 
t  Picot,  Memoirci  Ecclea.,  t.  1.  p.  90?'^' '^^^  by  ^^UUV^IC 
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determined  to  force  the  acceptanoe  of  the  bull  by  letters  patent  registered 
by  the  parliament,  he  suniinons  his  councîl. 

He  had  accustomed  the  parliament  to  obey  him  in  silence,  yet  lan- 
guage  wasaddressed  tohim  on  tbis  occasion,  beneath  which  future  révolta 
appeared  to  growl  lowly.  Was  the  monarch,  it  said  by  his  letters  patent, 
to  become  a  judge  between  his  bishops,  and  to  décide  on  questions  of 
faith  ?  Never  had  an  assembly  like  that  ivhich  had  been  held  on  the 
constitution,  been  thus  afiîrmed.  Besides,  the  constitutions  of  Rome 
were  not  binding  on  France,  and  the  bull  Unigenitus  emitted,  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  excommunication,  principles  too  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the 
kingdom  tobe  accepted  without  reserve.  Such  were  the  représentations 
of  the  Attorney  General  d'Augessean  and  Joly  de  Fleury  to  the  loAy 
monarch,*  and  thej  asked  that  at  least  the  word  enjmn  should  be  replaced 
in  the  letters  patent  by  that  of  exhortf  Louis  the  Fourleenth  was  at 
firsi  disposed  to  agrée  to  this  change,  but  he  soonj:econsidered  it,  and 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1714,  letters  patent,  drawn  up  in  the  style  of 
absolute  power,  were  carried  to  the  parliament.  The  grand  chamber 
and  tournelle  were  convened  as  usual,  but  se?era1  présidents  and  coun- 
sellors  were  absent,^  "  or  leaned  against  the  wall  near  the  door  as  mère 
spectators/'$  Others,  more  courageous,  determined  to  risk  the  dangers 
of  résistance.  In  the  speech  in  which  the  advocate  gênerai,  Joly  de 
Fleury,  required  their  registry,  he  pointed  out  to  what  abuses  the  propo- 
sitions on  the  right  of  excommunication  might  open  a  career,  and  he 
made  an  express  réservation  of  the  laws  and  maxims  of  the  kingdom. || 
The  words  we  enjoin  were  then  criticised  with  firroness,  mingled  with 
pradence,  by  the  Abbé  Pucelle  and  several  other  counsellors.  But  as 
one  of  them  was  speaking,  the  président,  to  eut  short  a  dangerous  dis- 
cussion, tarned  to  the  register  and  said  to  him,  "  Write  the  name  of 
Monsieur."^  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  produce  silence  in  an 
assembly,  which  the  shadow  only  of  IjOuîs  the  Fourteenth  frightened. 
Tbe  letters  patent  and  the  decree  of  registry  were  not  however  published 
in  the  ordinary  form.  Colporteurs  were  prohibited  from  crying  them 
tbrough  the  streets,  they  were  to  content  themaelves  with  presenting 
them  in  the  streeta  to  any  one  who  wished  to  buy  them.** 

Thus  was  introdoced  into  France,  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus,  by 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  four  articles  was  overthrown.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  assemblies  prevailed 
aiready  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  Protestants  adopted  it  from  hâte  to 
Rome ,'  the  Jansenists  from  opposition  to  the  court  ;which  persecuted 
them  ;  the  phîlosophers,  because  they  desired  innovation  ;  ail  the  discon- 
tented,  because  they  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Tbus  it  only  furnished  a  fîeld  of  battle  for  the  combats  of  thought  for 
6fty  years.  Royalty  received  mortal  wounds  at  his  hands.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had,  in  1682,  laid  down  the  premisesof  the  syllogism,  whose 


*  Joarna)  del»Abbé  Donanne,  t.  1.  p.  102,  et  103.         t.Ibid 

t  Hjatoirt  de  U  Constitution  Unigeoitui,  t.  8.  p.  S. 

4  Joorna]  de  l*Abbé  Doraanne,  i.  1.  p.  107. 

n  Picot,  Mémoires  Ëccles.,  t.  1.  p.  95. 

f  Joaraal  de  l'Abbé  Donanne,  t.  1.  p.  108.        * 
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conclusions  tbe.members  of  the  convention  afterwards  drew  in  striking 
down  Lonis  the  Sixteenth. 

Such  are  the  grave  instrubtions  to  be  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  great 
king  ;  those  which  his  death  aSbrds  are  not  ot  less  importanee  ;  it  is 
proper  we  should  recall  this  death,  for  the  lasting  satisfaction  of  an 
avenged  people. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  young,  had  astonished,  dazzled  mankind. 
His  good  fortune  appeared  to  hâve  surpassed  human  limita.  Europe» 
which  his  wars  agitated  and  which  his  splendor  humbled»  could  not 
avoid  admiring  and  submitting.  France  contemplated  him  on  its  knees. 
Followed  by  a  train  of  great  men,  he  had  traversed  his  âge,  fîlling  it  with 
his  présence. 

Now  old,  languishing,  alone  amid  the  phantoms  of  the  past,  and 
when  death,  striking  down  ail  his  family,  reduced  him  to  fear  a  poisoner 
in  his  nephew,  he  represented  only  the  exhaustion  and,  decay  of  ino- 
narchical  France.  That  he  might  not  cease  to  think  hlmself  a  potentate, 
he  had  abandoned  Port  Royal  to  destruction,  cpnsciences  to  violation  ; 
it  was  to  furnish  a  new  aliment  to  his  despotism,  to  reinvigorate  his  part. 
But  it  did  not  answer.  The  most  absolute  monarch  who  ever  lived  suc- 
cumbed  under  a  feeling  of  his  impotence.  *<  When  I  was  king,"  he 
said  bitterly,  and  he  searched  for  himself  in  his  empty  palace. 

Let  us  recall  that  pretended  embassador  from  Persia,  received  in 
solmen  audience  at  Versailles.*  Louis  the  Fourteenth  appeared  that 
day  before  his  court  pale  already  from  his  approaching  death,  but  covered 
with  precious  atones  and  smiling.  It  is  said  that  his  past  âge  revived 
before  his  eyes,  and  that  he  still  listened  to  its  noise  in  his  memory. 
And  yet  it  was  only  a  lying  parade  got  up  by  some  courtiers  to  deceive 
the  melancholy  of  their  old  master  and  to  strengthen  his  discouraged 
pride. 

Thèse  werç  to  be  the  last  joys  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Six  months 
afler  he  was  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  death,  and  a  sight  was  then  ex- 
hibited  as  instructive  as  terrible.  There  was  not  a  friendly  face,  no  one 
to  administer  the  last  consolations  about  a  king  who  thought  himself 
adored.  Tellier  was  at  his  intrigues,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  at  his 
pleasures.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  tired  of  the  company  of  a  dying 
man,  from  whom  she  had  nothing  more  to  expect,  was  on  her  way  to  the 
convent.f  An  hundred  paces  from  his  father,  who  had  loved  him  too  well, 
and  who  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  Duke  of  Maine  was  making 
his  intimâtes  laugh  at  a  pleasant  story  he  was  telling.|  The  courtiers 
were  flocking  off  to  the  Duke  of  Orléans. 

Thus  died  Louis  the  Fonrteenth,  secking  in  vain  around  him  for  a 
friendly  glance,  striking  his  breast,  reciting  the  Comfiteor,  and  having 
none  to  weep  for  him  but  a  few  valets,  who  were  paid  to  do  so. 

His  heart  was  carried  to  ti)e  church  of  Çaint  Antoine  by  six  Jesuits, 
huddled  together  in  a  carriage^^  and  his  body  to  Saint  Denis.    The  mui- 

*  Mémoires  de  Ducloi,  1. 10,  de  la  Collection  Michaud  et  Poujoulat,  p.  477. 
"^  Mémoires  de  Saint  Simon,  t.  12,  pi  492.  X  it>id. 

^  Lamontey,  Hist.  de  la  Régence,  1. 1,  p.  40.  /' 
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titade  had  had  no  diversion  for  a  long  time  ;  (he  funeral  of  the  king 
reanimated  them.  They  gaily  covered  the  piain.  Ail  kinds  of  food  and 
refireshmenta  were  carried  ihither.*  They  drank,  they  sang,  the  throne 
was  iosalted  even  in  a  coffin.     A  révolution  was  evidently  approaching. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

PROORESS  OF  BURGHERISM. 

THE  RB«ENCT-THE  SYSTEM  OP  LAW. 

Ptnllel  deitiniei  of  the  Houie  of  Orlemna  and  Banrherinii— Philip  of  Orléans  obtaioa 
tha  Regency  ;  wljat  it  did  for  Buivherism — Arrivai  of  Law  at  the  Court  of  the  Ré- 
gent— Law  méditâtes  not  only  a  nnancial  reTolutton,  but  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
foond  social  révolution  that  bas  ever  been  attempted — The  conception  of  Law  ; 
grandeQf  and  beaoty  of  tbis  conception— In  wfaat  the  true  error  of  Law  consisted— 
Establishment  of  the  System  ;  its  successive  developments — Causes  which  perveited 
it — Financial  Saturnalia^-The  Nobility  and  Stock-jobbing-r-The  System  aicis  the  tri- 
nmph  of  Burgberism — Ezternal  policy  of  the  Régent  in  contradiction  with  his  internai 
policy — The  Eaglish  use  Dubois  to  destroy  Law;  theirend  in  this-^Fall  of  the  Sys- 
tem— Law  ca]umniated-*-Âbaseipent  and  enfeeblement  of  eTery  thing  which  did  not 
belong  U>  Burgherism— Sufierings  of  the  People. 

SucH  was  burgherism  at  the  begiuning  of  th&  eighteenth  century.  It 
remains  for  us  to  slfl  the  principal  historical  circumstances  which  favored 
it,  the  ideas  that  saved  it,  and  what  fînally  rendered  its  triumph  complète, 
and  the  Révolution  inévitable. 

And  fîrst,  burgherism,  in  order  to  seize  on  political  power,  needed  a 
leader  ;  it  found  one  in  the  house  of  Orléans. 

It  has  happened  that  the  house  of  Orléans  and  burgherism  hâve  ag« 
grandized  in  parallel  lines  in  our  history,  supporting  each  other,  and 
strong  in  this  mutual  assistance. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  we  may  remark  indications 
of  a  quiet  and  veiled  strife  between  the  two  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
bat  still  real,  continued.  envenomed,  by  jealousy  and  confused  disquiet. 
Towards  the  close  of  it,  the  opposition  shone  out  in  every  thing. 

Hère,  in  the  silence  of  Versailles,  was  the  court  of  the  great  king, 
which  we  hâve  shown  to  be  so  devout  and  so  sombre  :  there,  in  the 
tumult  of  Paris,  was  the  luxurious  and  impious  coqrt  of  a  prince,  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  of  lords  almost  always  drunk,  of  duchesses 
confounded  by  a  habit  of  shameless  pleasures  with  the  dregs  of  courte- 
zaos;  there  were  besides  much  splendor,  tolérance  and  wit,  and  to 
do  the  honora  of  this  disorder  at  once  brilliant  and  obscène,  was 
the  Abbé  Dubois,  cunning  with  the  look  of  a  fox,  a  stammerer  to  hide 

*  Mémoires  du  Ducloi,  1. 10,  de  la  Collection  Micfasod,  p.  498. 
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bis  falseness,  and  become  tbe  necessarj  friend  of  the  régent,  bis  popil, 
from  baying  brought  him  up  in  debaucbery  and  blaspbemy. 

No  contrasl  could  be  more  striking  ;  but  wbat  rendered  it  serious  and 
profound  waa,  that  it  answered  to  a  division  which  went  througb  society 
from  tbe  top  to  the  bottora.  The  elder  branch  çustained  itself  on  the 
Jesuits,  the  Sulpician?,  the  military  power  and  the  nobles  ;  the  younger 
afTorded  a  rallying  sign  and  a  standard  to  Jansenists,  oratorians,  protes- 
tants, philosopherSj  the  civil  authority,  the  industrious  classes. 

The  alliance  was  thus  prepared  between  the  bouse  of  Orléans  and 
burgherism  a  long  tirae  since  ;  it  was  sealed  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1715. 

Knowing  that  the  will  of  bis  father  bad  been  found  in  the  bouse  of  an 
obscure  marchant,  Louis  the  Fourteeuth  had  placed  bis  under  a  triple 
look,  in  an  iron  préss  in  the  big  tower  of  the  parliament.  Vain  précau- 
tion !  This  will,  which  took  from  the  Duke  of  Orléans  tbe  reality  of 
power  and  enchained  bis  regency,  was  carried  before  an  assembly  6f 
magistrates,  and  torn  up  there  without  ado.  The  duke,  who  did  not  be- 
lieve  in  so  easy  a  victory,  had  inundated  the  approaches  to  parliament 
and  the  vestibules  with  adrenturer^,  having  arms  concealed  beneMh  their 
garments;  the  shameful  docility  of  the  magisttates  spared  him  the  scan- 
dai of  violence.  Did  not  the  members  of  tbe  parliament  make  tbem- 
selves  voluntary  accomplices  in  thus  upsetting  the  rules  of  the  monarchy? 
They  gained  by  it  a  restitution  of  the  right  of  renionstrances,  and  tbe 
faculty  of  disposing  of  the  sovereign  power.. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Kouse  of  Orléans  and  burgherism  mounted  together 
upon  the  political  scène;  and  from  the  very  first  day  they  divided  the 
spoils  of  the  old  monarchy  between  them  ;  a  décisive  division,  full  of 
dangers,  which  placed  thrones  and  popular  assembliea  face  to  face,  op- 
posed  to  the  mule  force  of  the  men  of  the  sword,  the  stormy  empire  of 
éloquence,  and  transformed  an  absolute  into  a  mixed  monarchy. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  parliament  from  humbling  itself 
eTccessively  before  the  monarchical  principle  in  a  bed  of  justice  held  ten 
day  s  afterwards.  The  présidents  and  counsellors  having  bent  the  knee 
to  the  earth,  the  first  président  said  to  the  king,  "  Ail  are  impressed  with 
the  désire  of  contemplating  you  as  the  visible  image  of  God  on  earth, 
and  of  seeing  you  exercise  on  it  the  first  and  most  brilliant  function  of 
royalty,  and  of  receiving  the  homages,  the  commissions  and  tbe  solemn 
oath  of  inviolable  fidelity  from  your  kingdom."*    . 

Th2  king,  being  a  child  of  fise  years  old,  a  gentleman  held  him  in  bis 
arms.  Having  taken  off  and  laid  aside  his  bat,  be  said,  "  Sirs,  I  bave 
come  hère  to  prove  my  affection  to  you  ;  the  chancellor  will  tell  you  ray 
will."  His  will  was,  that  during  his  minority  the  Duke  of  Orléans  should 
govern  as  the  members  of  parliament  had  decided.  It  could  not  bave 
been  otherwise,  and  in  the  train  6f  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  the  Révolution 
entered  into  public  aifairs. 

It  becomes  necessary  hère  to  consider,  even  without  référence  to  the 
necessities  of  the  situation,  with  what  qualities,  good  or^bad,  the  new 
régent  was  endowed.  DigitizedbyCnOO^IC 

*  Recaeil  gênerai  dea  Anciennea  hon  Françaises.    CoUect.  Isan-bat* 
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Play  fol,  of  an  easy  humcH*,  a  miiture  of  softness  and  inltèpidity,  charm- 
ing  by  his  grâce  and  ease^  planged  in  vice,  the  reign  of  devoteea  and 
their  sombre  discipline  horriiîed  him.  He  would  not  consent  to  continue 
tbe  System  of  persécution  and  fanaticism  in.  force  ander  hia  uncle,  having 
no  intolérance  bat  what  springs  froni  courage,  and  despising  men  too 
much  to  hâte  them.  Prompt  to  deny  every  thing  as  to  comprehend  every 
thing,  the  authority  of  rule  irritated  bis  mocking  independeuce.  It  would 
be^des  hâve  cramped  his  pleasures.  How  eould  he  hâve  respected  tr^di* 
tions  ?  It  was  enough  for  him  to  subjugate  beliefs  which  were  raodern  ; 
hr  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  tbe  Unknown,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  skeptical.  Had  not  he,  the  declared  enemy  of  vulgar  practices, 
of  mean  superstitions,  been  seen  to  plunge  rashiy  into  dark  researches, 
iWMn  eut  of  which  he  camé  with  the  réputation  of  a  poisoner,  which  he 
dîd  not  deserve?  Religion  roade  him  laugh;  alchemy  seduced  and 
charraed  him.  He  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  he  believed  in  magie. 
It  is  seen  how  such  a  prince  was  fit  to  break  with  the  past,  to  try  the 
iîitare.  Moreover,  he  joined  what  is  strange,  a  character  irrésolu  te  and 
weak  to  excess,  with  extrême  audacity  of  thought,  which  roade  him  de* 
pend  opon  the  boMness  of  his  subaltems,  always  more  adventurous  than 
that  of  the  master.  Thus  the  regency  merits  a  large  place  in  the  bistory 
of  ihe  development  of  burgherisro,  and  ia  the  récital  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  Révolution. 

We  hâve  said  what  importance  the  tradition  of  the  States  General  had 
always  preserved  in  the  roinds  of  men,  it  appeared  very  clearly  under 
tbe  regency,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  legitimate  princes. 

Codd  Louis  the  Fourteenth  give  his  bastards  the  right  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  ader  the  princes  of  the  blood  ?  The  latter  denied  it  strongly, 
and  in  the  request  which  they  presented  on  this  subject,  they  allowed 
strange,  formidable  avowals  to  escape  them.  To  admit  eventually  the 
Duke  of  Maine  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  the  crown,  was,  according 
to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  to  deprive  the  nation  of  its  dearest  right, 
which  is,  when  the  royal  family  is  extinct,  to  dispose  of  itself.* 

See  what  tbe  legitimate  princes  said  :t  **  the  legitimate  princes  are  by 
tbeir  nature  of  the  blood  royal  ;  they  are  then  included  in  the  contract 
made  by  the  nation  with  the  reigning  house.  In  giving  the  crown  to  a 
certain  family,  the  ))eople  bave  in  view  the  préservation  of  tbeir  repose, 
and  propose  to  avoid  the  inConveniences  of  élections.  Every  thing 
which  retards  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  family  is  then  thought  to  be 
in  conformity  with  the  desires  of  the  nation,  agreeable  with  its  interests." 
And  still  further,  'Mhis  matter  can  only  be  deeided  by  a  king  in  his 
majority  or  at  the  reqnest  of  the  three  estâtes  J^ 

The  king,  on  his  aide,  by  the  edict  in  which  he  revoked  that  of  his 
grandfather  expressed  himself  in  thèse  terms'4:  *' if  the  French  nation 
experienced  this  misfortune  (the  extinction  of  the  royal  family)  it  would 
be  ibr  the  nation  to  repair  it  by  the  wisdom  of  its  choice  ;  and  sinca  the 
fondamental  laws  of  our  kingdom  place  us  in  a  happy  impotence  to 

*  Requête  des  princes  du  sang.  t  Mémoire  des  princes  légïUmes. 

X  Edict  of  July  Ist,  1717.  oigi^i^^^  by  GoOglc 
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alienate  the  domains  of  the  crown,  we  should  glory  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  still  less  free  to  dispose  of  our  crown  itself." 

A  protest  which  thirty-nine  tnerobers  of  the  high  nobility  had  signed, 
at  last  appeared,  and  it  stated  that  such  a  proceeding  concerned  the  na- 
tion and  could  only  be  judged  by  the  assembly  of  the  atates. 

Thus  did  thefamous  maxim,  '<the  king  holds  hia  crown  bat  from 
God/'  crumble  away  beneath  a  common  effort  How  destitute  of  fore- 
sight  is  the  egotiam  of  human  passions  !  It  was  not  the  populace,  jior 
barghers,  but  princes  of  the  blood,  peers  of  France,  gentlemen,  the  king 
himself  who  hère  invoked  a  principle  essentially  destructive  of  privilèges 
and  of  royalty.  It  was  they  who  were  eamestly  digging  the  ditch  which 
was  to  swallow  them  up. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  States  General,  so  loudly  proclaimedjpromiaed 
a  victory  to  burgherism,  which  the  numerous  changes  introduced  into 
the  State  by  the  regency  precipitated. 

Burgherism  desired  that  the  products  of  the  nation  should  be  encour- 
aged  ;  that  the  régime  of  distinctions  should  iose  ail  it  had  that  was 
humiliatiiig  to  inferiors  ;  thàt  a  rein  should  be  placed  on  the  ruie  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  that  the  liberty  of  person  and  of  conscience  should  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  assault;  in  a  word,  that  industrial  pursuits  might 
be  enabled  to  develop  themselvea  at  their  ease,  without  having  to  face 
the  furies  of  fanaticism  and  thé  blows  of  a  dark  tyranny. 

The  régent  subserved  those  interests  and  thèse  instincts  less  from  cal- 
culation  and  policy,  than  from  yielding  to  bis  nature  and  circumstances. 
The  commencements  of  bis  administration  were  such,  that  to  charao- 
terize  them,  they  inundated  Paris  wjth  prints,  representing  sacks  of 
crowns.*  tie  had  scarcely  assumed  the  control  of  affaira,  when  he  pro- 
hibited  the  tissues  of  Indra  and  ordered  the  merchandize  which  was 
seized  to  be  burned  by  the  executioner.f  Etiquette  appeared  to  be  less 
cramped  under  him.  He  ordered  a  revision  of  the  letters  de  cachet. 
Tolérant,  from  the  soflness  of  bis  manners  and  bis  skepticism,  he  pleased 
himself  with  an  almost  gorgeous  impiety,  and  selected  fête  days  for  hia 
brilliant  débauches  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  dismissed  Tellier,  drew 
the  Jansenistsj:  out  of  prison,  assigned  placés  for  the  exercise  of  their 
worship  to  the  Calvinists  and  foreign  soldiers  in  the  service  of  France, 
and  gave  cemeteries  to  the  subjects  of  protestant  powers  who  died  in 
the  kingdom.§ 

Thus  at  home,  the  régent  seconded^fficaciously  the  progress  of  bur- 
gherism, but  abroad,  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  on 
by  bis  egotism  to  combat  it. 

So  long  as  public  power  in  our  country  was  derived  from  those  two 
sources  of  the  Roman  power,  agriculture  and  war,  the  nation  had  been 
enabled,  without  inconvenience,  to  remain  confîned  within  the  girdle  of 
its  monntains  and  its  ports.  But  France  had  become  manufacturing, 
througb  the  progress  of  burgherism*    Now  the  sea  is  necessary  to  a 

*  (EuTres  de  Lemontey,  t.  6.  p.  42.    Edit.  pButin.  Paris,  1833.  t  Ibid.  p.  56. 

t  Hist.  de  la  Constitution  Unigenitoa,  t.  3.  p.  370-371.  ^  t 

i  Œuvres  de  Lemontey,  t,  7.  p.  160.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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manufacturing  people.  The  care  of  its  privtte  interests  commanda  i(, 
still  more  doea  that  of  its  coromon  greatneaa;  for  the  ardor  of  gain,  when 
notbing  élevâtes  tt,  destroya  empires  ;  it  accystoms  men  to  small  thoughta, 
il  aets  upon  and  fills  the  heart  without  enlarging  it,  it  abaees  character, 
it  e^ces  the  idea  of  a  country.  When  a  désire  for  wealth  becomes  the 
raling  motive  power  of  a  society,  it  is  necessary  to  ennoble  it  by  associ- 
ating  it  with  the  splendorof  vast  designs,  by  malcing  it  concurrent  with  the 
fortune  of  the  State  itself  ;  and  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  cause  of  a 
gênerai  abasement,  it  is  not  too  much  to  give  it,  as  the  Ënglish  hâve,  the 
océan  to  subjugate  and  the  world  to  conquer. 

Manufacturing  has  moreover  this  about  it  which  is  dangerous  in  im- 
perfect  societies  ;  by  agglomerating  a  restless  population  in  the  cities,  it 
introdaces  the  spirit  of  fection  into  thera,  arms  the  poor  against  the  rich 
from  envy,  and  prépares  the  way  for  troubles  which  become  terrible,  if 
the  popuiar  passions,  wanting  issues,  cânnot  dissipate  themselves  and 
become  extinguished  either  in  the  exciteroent  of  wars  or  the  unforeseen 
erents  of  voyages. 

Whi^t  the  increasing  importance  of  burgheriam  required  was,  colonies, 
vessels,  life  abroad,the8ea;  and  itwas  thèse,  which,  from  an  interest  en- 
tirely  personal,  the  régent  was  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  policy  of  the 
English  and  their  false  friendship.         > 

Borgherism  tfaus  oscillated  between  two  opposite  movements  under 
the  regency  ;  the  one  internat,  wbich  was  favorable  to  it,  the  other  exter- 
nal,  which  was  fatal  to  it.  This  double  and  contradictory  policy  must 
arrest  us,  that  we  may  seek  for  its  causes  and  mark  its  results,  for  it 
cbaracterizes  the  historical  part  of  the  Orléans  family  in  this  country. 

The  first  of  the  two  movements  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  yras 
represented  more  particularly  by  Law,  the  second  by  Dubois. 

A  young  Scotchman  appeared  one  day  in  the  midst  of  this  court  of 
France,  heretofore  so  military,  w1k>  came  to  vaunt  the  prodigies  of  bank- 
ing  to  the  sons  of  ruined  soldiers.  He  was  handsome,  éloquent,  bold 
and  rich.  He  had  visited,  as  a  student  and  a  garobler,  the  principal 
cities  of  commercial  Europe,  London,  Amsterdam,  Genoa,  Venice,  as- 
tonlshing  them  by  turns  by  his  splendor,  bis  good  fortune,  and  his  plans. 
He  had  every  where  shown  himself  to  be  prodigal  of  his  fortune,  but  he 
only  surrendered  a  portion  of  his  thoughts  ;  •  for  it  was  against  the  tyran- 
ny  of  money  and  the  privilège  of  idleness,  that  he  was  conspiring  in  his 
secret  heart.  He  was  not  at  fîrst  understood.  The  régent  and  his  roués 
tbought  that  he  came  to  pay  the  debts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  to 
fornish  roeans  for  the  costly  pleasures  of  courtiers.  When  they  after* 
wards  began  to  divine  his  end,  he  fell. 

The  conception  of  Law  was  to  render  the  state  the  dcpository  of  ail 
fortunes  and  a  sleeping  partner  in  ail  labors  ;  to  make  of  France  a  mer- 
chant,  as  it  had  been  made  a  soldier  by  its  warlike  monarcbs,  and  to  urge 
it  to  the  conquest  of  virgin  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

This  conception,  whose  grandeur  does  not  appear  to  us  to  bave  ever 
yet  been  shown,  was  handsome,  new  and  bold.  If  it  were  to  bave  the 
effect,  considered  by  itself,  of  awakening  the  mercantile  spirit,  it  was  at 
least  by  ennobUng  it,  by  elevating  it  to  the  height  of  an  interest  in  the 
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State,  by  gmng  it  the  world  for  a  théâtre  and  heroical  proportions.  It 
led  besides  to  a  môre  vast  and  vigorous  démocratie  establishment  than 
had  ever  existed.  It  was,  unforiunately,  as  will  appear  in  the  close  of 
this  récital,  ezaggerated  at  home  by  a  greedy  court,  and  combatted  in  its 
development  without,  by  a  policy  subservient  to  the  influence  of  ibe 
Ënglish.  We  sball  not  then  be  astonished  at  seeiog  the  system,  cor- 
Tupted  and  perverted,  introduce  into  France  an  ardor  for  smail  affahis,  a 
thirst  for  gambling,  the  bad  side  of  the  morals  of  industry,  iustead  of  bril* 
liant  and  manly  passions.  And  yet  that  Yery  thing  aided  the  moral  ruin 
of  the  nobility  and  urged  on  the  advent  of  burgher  rule.  We  shall  there- 
ibre  not  hesitate  to  go  deeply  into  this  subject  ;  none  of  the  great  facts 
of  the  eighteenth  century  having  been  less  studied  and  less  cleared  ap 
than  this;  and  none  having  had  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  Frendi 
Révolution.* 

**  There  is  not,".said  Law,  *'  a  sarer  mark  of  a  state  tending  to  ruin, 
than  the  dearness  of  money.  It  would  be  désirable  that  one  ahould  lend 
for  nothing,  or  with  the  sole  view  of  dividing  with  the  bonower  the 
profit  which  he  shall  dérive  from  it  The  natural  idea  of  usury  includes 
every  thing  lent,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  a  benefit,  places  the 
benefactor  more  at  ^is  ease,  and  leads  the  borrower,  whom  he  would 
solace,  to  his  destruction."! 

Thus  what  struck  Law,  what  revolted  his  generous  soûl,  was  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  certain  poasessors  of  dead  wealth  oyer  the  people, 
who  are  the  Hving  wealth. 

^  Law  did  not  confound,  as  bas  been  roaintained,  money  and  capital. 
He  was  not  ignorant  that  crowns  or  bank  notes  cannot  take  the  place 
of  bread  for  food,  or  of  garments  for  a  covering,  or  of  a  bouse  for  a 
dwelling.  "  Power  and  riches,"  he  bas  written^  "  coosist  in  the  extent 
of  population,  and  in  stores  of  national  or  foreign  merchandize."|  Yes, 
Law  knew  very  well  that  the  first  and  direct  sources  of  wealth  are  the 
progress  of  cultivation,  the  employment  of  the  activity  of  ail,  the  di»- 
coveries  of  science,  the  wisdom  of  institutions  and  laws  ;  had  he  not 
seen  idle  Spain  fall  into  indigence,  with  its  hands  full  of  the  gold  of 
Peru  7  But  Law  knew  aiso  that  the  ose  of  riches  dépends  on  commeree 
and  commerce  on  money  ;§  that  for  example,  one  might  bave  in  the 
north  a  sack  of  corn  which  might  spoil  for  want  of  a  consumer,  and 
that  there  might  be  in  the  south  a  laborer  who  might  perish  for  want  of 
employment,  if,  thanks  to  the  successive  exchanges  facilitated  by  money, 
the  sack  of  corn  did  not  reach  the  laborer  and  render  his  activity  fruil- 
ful  by  nourishing  him. 

Money  provoking  in  an  indirect  manner  labor,  which  would  never 

*  M.  Thiers  has  written  a  notice  of  Law  inserted  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversa, 
tion.  Tbis  work,  otherwiM  00  brllliant,  présents  serions  gaps.  M.  Thiers  ia  deceivad 
as  to  the  natare  of  the  economical  doctrines  of  Law  ;  he  bas  not  shown  eitber  the 
social  bearing  or  the  political  side  of  the  system  ;  he  has  not  given  the  true  causes  of 
his  fall.  But  the  purely  financial  part  of  the  system  is  eiplained  in  the  notice  in  quea. 
tion,  except  eome  material  orrors,  with  a  rare  sagacity,  much  elesanee,  and  that  admi- 
rable cleamess  which  characteriies  and  distinguishes  the  talent  of  M.  Thiers. 

t  Premier  lettre  sur  le  nouveau  système  des  Financés  :  Mercure  de  France,  Februaiy. 
1720. 

l  Œavreade  Law,  conaiderationi  lor  le  namertire,  p.  145^  JParis  1790.        $  IbM. 
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be  accoTOf^ished  witbout  it,  Law  conoladed  from  tbie,  that  it  mig^  be 
augmented  in  a  just  measure,  that  is,  until  ihere  should  no  longer  remain 
in  tiie  kingdom  a  aingle  stagnant  pjrodoot,  or  an  unoccupied  arm«  From 
tbisy  aroae  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  quantity  in  money  mat- 
ten  ;  from  thia^  thoee  words  wbich  fall  conatantly  from  his  pen»  "  tbe 
^oantity  of  money  aboold  always  be  equal  to  the  demand."* 

It  waa  in  vain  objected  to  bim  that  the  prosperity  of  a  people  dépends 
Qpon  the  amount  of  ita  capital,  and  not  its  circulating  médium,  in  the 
abondance  of  the  thing  repreaented  and  not  in  that  of  the  meta]  or  paper 
which  représenta  it  ;  that  ail  the  crowns  and  ail  the  bank  notes  in  the 
wodd  will  not  produce  an  ear  of  corn  upon  a  stérile  rock  or  in  a  sandy 
plain  ;  that  by  doubting  the  kinds,  we  only  render  the  objecta  to  be 
acqaired  twice  as  dear  ;  that  there  was  consequently  no  object  in  increaa> 
ing  the  amount  of  money,  since  wbat  was  gained  by  quantity  was  loat 
by  détérioration.  Sqch  argumenta,  specious  as  they  were,  were  not 
sofficient  for  Law,  whose  mind  was  not  less  penetrating  than  daring. 

It  would  matter  little;  doubtless,  whether  money  was  abundant  or 
aearce,  if  it  only  served  to  represent  sastenance,8tuflSs,  wood  in  construo- 
tioo,  atopes  in  ihe  course  of  building,  in  fine,  national  capital.  But 
money  serves  to  spread  this  capital  by  circulation,  as  the  blood  makes 
life  to  fiow  tbrough  our  veins.  Would  a  ship  left  to  «ot  on  the  stocks 
be  wealth?  If  you.wish  it  to  make  a  part  of  the  national  capital,  you 
muet  finish  it  and  launch  it  into  the  sea.  But  a  séries  of  exchanges  is 
necesaary  for  that,  and  what  is  their  instrument?  Money.  It  bas  then 
at  least  an  indirect  inffuence  on  wealih,  and  it  is  in  this  sensé  that  Law  bas 
said,  **  An  increase  of  the  circulating  médium  adds  to  the  wealth  of  a  cooi>- 
try."  Thos  he  considered  money  not  only  as  a  sign  and  measure  of 
vaine,  but  also  as  an  instrument  of  exchanges  ;  a  profound  distinction,  and 
which  coBcems  the  safety  of  empires,  doaer  than  is  believed. 

What  would  happen  in  a  country  which  did  not  use  bank  notes,  and 
whoae  circulating  médium  was  reduced  to  a  aingle  crown?  This  crown 
would  equal  the  whde  of  those  it  had  replaced  in conventional  value;  but 
were  it  of  the  value  of  a  billion,  tbe  exchanges  would  be  noue  the  less 
impossible.  It  must  then  be  divided  as  much  as  can  be,  and  nothing 
sbows  better  that  in  the  theory  of  money,  we  should  pay  regard  to  the  que»* 
lion  of  quantitff,  as  the  modem  teconomists  and  M.  de  Sismondi  himself 
bave  said. 

Scarcity  of  money  bas  tenible  conséquences  ;  it  créâtes  the  tyranny 
of  nsury.  Superabundance  of  money  is  far  from  presenting  the  same 
périls  and  engendering  the  like  scourges;  for  when  the  circulating 
médium  exceeds  tbe  wants,  if  it  is  not  the  eifect  of  some  sndden  and 
violent  measure,  the  excess  is  gradually  annulled  by  an  insensible  dépré- 
ciation, witbout  having  interrupted  commercial  relations  and  paralyzed 
labor  in  its  course. 

Let  the  attention  of  the  reader  be  still  maintained  for  a  short  time, 
ibr  tbe  most  extravagant  events  which  bave  ever  tormented  the  imagina- 
tion and  agitated  the  heart  of  men,  are  to  spring  firom  ouUjthese  cdd 
abstractions,  this  dry  exposition.  ^igitized  by^(     ^ 

*Œovre«  de  Law,  eoniidentioni  rar  le  aamaiaire,  p*  145,  Parit,  1790. 
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We  now  see  why  Law  desîred  rooney  lo  be  abundant  ;  we  wîU  now 
comprehend  without  difficuity  why  he  preferred  paper  to  meta],  as  money. 
It  was  not  only  because  paper  is  easier  to  pay  ont,  because  it  simplifies 
accounts  and  economizes  time,  because  it  is  transported  at  less  expense, 
because  it  is  less  liable  to  be  counterfeited  ;  thèse  considérations^  whioh 
are  very  weighty  in  an  economicai  point  of  view,  oocupied  but  a  secon^ 
dary  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Scettish  statesnoan.  What  determined 
his  préférence  for  paper  was  this  : 

When  a  ptfople  wish  to  procure  the  precious  metals  in  order  to  employ 
them  as  money,  they  must  be  extracted  from  the  mines,  which  requires 
^reat  advances  and  great  labor,  or  they  must  be  obtained  from  the 
foreigner  and  an  équivalent  commercial  value  must  be  offered  him  in 
exchange.  The  services  rendered  by  metallic  moaey  are  then  onerous 
in  their  nature  ;  they  are  not  enjoyed  until  after  they  hâve  been  pur- 
chased.  The  création  of  paper  money  on  the  contrary  costs  nothing,  or 
almpst  nothing. 

It  being  moreover  impossible  to  increase*  the  quantity  of  metallic 
money  in  a  countty  but  by  labor  in  the  mines  or  commerce  with 
foreigners,  it  foilows,  that  if  amid  the  varions  channels  of  circulation, 
some  are  empty,  gold  and  silver  flow  in  slowly  to  refîll  them  ;  and  during 
this  time,  what  failing  exchanges,  lost  hours,  dead  capital.  What  anguish 
endured  by  the  poor,  who  hâve  neither  food  nor  employ  ment.  What  is 
paper  money  like?  It  is  an  instrument  which  the  state  procures  at  its 
will  ;  it  is  an  agent  which  it  bas  always  at  hand  ;  in  a  society  in  which 
ail  should  not  be  abandoned  to  the  disorders  of  individoalism  and  the 
chances  of  compétition,  there  could  be  a  quantity  which  might  approxi* 
matively  equal  the  demand, 

Turgot  and  the  economists  of  his  school  bave  laid  it  doWn  as  a  princi- 
pie,  that  money,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  common  measure  of  value,  should 
of  itself  be  an  article  of  value,  merchandize.*  They  hâve,  therefore, 
declared  that  ,the  precious  metals,  especially  gold  and  silver,  are  more 
suitable  than  paper  to  perform  the  office  of  money.  It  is  certain  that 
specie  bas  this  advantage  over  paper,  that  it  possess  an  intrinsic  value  of 
its  own,  independent  of  ail  agreement.  Specie  is  the  sign  of  riches, 
and  is  iheït pledge;  it  represents  them  -and  is  worth  them.  It  gives  a 
security  and  guarantees  to  its  possessor,  which  paper  does  not  Shall 
we  conclude  from  this  that  Turgot  and  his  disciples  were  right  1  Yes, 
in  regard  to  the  social  order  they  had  in  view,  a  social  order  founded  on 
individualism,  upon  the  hatred  and  disarming  of  the  principle  of 
authority,  upon  an  universal  antagonism  of  interests,  that  is,  upon  a  per- 
pétuai and  inévitable  System  of  distrust  But  such  was  not  the  social 
order  to  which  Law  referred  his  theory  of  paper  money.  He  united  it, 
as  will  be  soon  seen,  to  a  conception  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated, 
and  which  tended.to  establish  a  close  union  of  efforts,  interests  and 
hopes  among  ali  the  members  of  the  same  nation. 

The  principle  of  every  régime  of  individualism  is  distrust  ;  such  a 


*  Taivot,  Réflexions  lar  la  formation  et  la  distribution  des  ricbSftsety.8^42. 
Ooillaumin,  1 1,  ^igitized  by  V^OOg  i 
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m^me  should  hâve  specie  for  money.  The  priDoipIe  of  association  is, 
confidence,  crédit  ;  the  money  of  association,  is  paper. 

This  was  what  Law  foresaw,  this  was  what  was  apparent  to  his  pre- 
corsive  genius,  and  it.  is  this  which  explains  that  définition,  so  différent 
from  that  which  was  afterwaids  given  by  Turgot  :  "  Money  is  not  the 
valoe  far  which  merchandize  is  exchanged,  bat  the  value  by  which  it  is 
excbanged."*  Turgot  has  put  fortb  the  following  proposition  in  the 
form  of  an  axiom.  '*  Purely  co'nventional  money  ià  an  impossibility.^f 
Law  was  so  far  from  admitting  this  pretended  axiom  ihat  he  wrote,  '^  If 
we  establish  a  money  which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  or  whose  intrinsio 
value  is  such  that  it  wili  never  be  exported,  and  the  quantity  of  which 
shall  never  exceed  the  demand  in  the  country,  we  shall  bave  reached 
wedth  and  power.":^  We  hâve  said,  Turgot's  point  of  departure  was 
the  principle  of  compétition  ;  Law  had  in  view  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation. 

We  roay  now  judge  of  the  revolutionary  bearing  of  the  principie 
which  Law  came  to  solve,  and  yet  we  hâve  not  yet  pointed  ont  the  new- 
esc  side,  nor  the  most  prominent  aspect  of  this  problem. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  compoèed  not  only  of  what  the  rich  possess, 
material  and  présent  riches,  but  also  of  what  the  poor  are  worth,  moral 
and  future  riches,  and  it  is  the  continuous  excbange  of  thèse  two  kinds 
of  riches  for  each  other  that  constitutes  the  industrial  life  of  modem 
aoGÎeties.  But  if  the  instrument  of  tliis  exchange,  or  money,  has  an 
intrinsic  and  real,  instead  of  a  conventional  price,  if  it  becoroes  a  part 
of  the  things  which  the  rich  possess,  it  is  clear  that  the  equilibrium  is 
brdcen  to  the  injury  of  the  poor  ;  for  that  which  is  indispensable  to  both, 
the  first  alone  disposes  of,  and  that  is  sufficiént  to  assure  to  him  a 
snperiority  of  position,  in  which  a  thousand  germs  of  tyranny  are  con- 
tained.  Strnck  with  the  abuses  which  a  séries  of  private  transactions, 
in  which  ail  the  strength  is  on  one  side,  causes,  Law  aspired  to  nothing 
less  than  to  transport  the  care  of  bringing  capital  and  labor  together, 
fiom  the  individual  to  the  state  ;  the  wealth  of  toKlay  and  that  of  to-mor- 


The  realizationof  such  a  plan  was,  in  his  opinion,  intimately  united 
with  the  adoption  of  paper  money. 

The  active  and  industrious,  but  poor  man,  having  nothing  to  give  but 
a  simple  written  psi^ise  in  exchange  for  the  necessaries  by  which  he 
Itved  and  labored,  Law  proposed  the  création  of  a  state  bank,  whose 
mission  should  be  to  examine  the  promises  of  the  poor  man,  to  accept 
tboee  which  should  be  judged  valuable,  to  replace  thero  in  the  circulation 
by  notes  having  the  seal  of  the  sovereign  power,  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  sovereign,  fit  in  a  word  to  perform  the  office  of  silver. 

Law  wished  then  to  prevent  those  who  carried  their  fortunes  in  them- 
selves,  from  allowing  the  treasure  of  their  intellect  and  strength  to 
perisb  for  want  of  employment.  He  wished  that  by  means  of  a  regular 
and  permanent  interférence  of  the  state,  the  intellectual  and  moral 

*  (Rarrei  de  Law,  contiderationt  tar  le  nameraire,  p.  143. 
t  Targot,  Reflexiont  sur  la  formation  et  la  distribution  des  n* 
X  CEttTrefl  de  Ltw,  eonsiderttiona  8i)r  le  nameraire,  p.  146. 
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facolties  of  the  poor  should  be  their  sign  and  means  of  exobange  a» 
well  as  thé  material  possessions  of  the  rich.  The  latter  were  represented 
by  metallic  mpney  ;  Law  demanded  the  création  of  paper  money  to  re- 
plresent  the  former.  It  was  to  found  on  the  justice  and  interest  of  ail, 
an  exchange  of  existing  riches  against  riches  to  be  born,  of  what  the  one 
possessed  against  what  the  other  are  worth.  It  was  to  place  the  gênera— 
tive  principle  of  public  prosperity  above  the  struggles  of  egotism  and 
capidity. 

It  was  with  sach  views,  as  noble  as  profound,  that  Law  first  arged  the 
multiplication  of  money  and  then  the  adoption  of  a  kind  of  money  of 
which  the  state  might  dispose,  and  this  is  what  those  who  hâve  accused 
tfae  Scotch  economist  of  having  sought  the  soorces  of  strength  and  hap- 
piness  elsewhere  than  in  iabor,  hâve  not  perceived. 

But  did  not  Law  decéive  himself  in  giving  the  employment  of  paper 
money  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  social  révolution  which  would  hâve 
been  already  half  accomplished,  if  the  adoption  of  paper  money  oould 
hâve  occurred  withoat  danger?  Should  he  not  hâve  understood  that 
under  a  prince  plunged  in  skepticism  and  debauchery,  in  the  midst  of 
a  lidentious  court,  in  a  society  still  ignorant,  stiil  attaînted  wilh  the 
foily  of  egotism,  it  was  imprudent  to  touch  that  spring  of  paper  money, 
which  requires  for  it  regular  action,  a  preliminary  éducation  of  the 
mind,  the  practice  of  the  ideas  of  association,  habits  of  confidence,  an 
ensemble  of  new  manners  and  institutions?  Should  not  Law  hâve 
properly  ended  where  he  began?  The  end  of  our  récital  will  prove 
this. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  ît  was  Law  who  introduced  into  France  the  idea  of 
that  famous  system  of  assignats,  which  we  shall  afterwards  find  producing 
terrible  résulta,  but  which  we  should  not  however  condemn  ;  for  it  re- 
deemed  passing  calamities  by  immortal  services,  and  enabled  the  French 
révolution  to  crush  ils  enemies. 

Power  of  the  mind  I  A  magie  world  was  about  to  dawn.  We  are 
about  to  see,  before  the  influence  of  a  Scolchman,  whoin  we  might  hâve 
believed  armed  with  the  wand  of  the  fairies,  a  whole  nation  drunk  with 
hop6,  classes  confounded,  ranks  forgotten,  métamorphoses  as  prodigious 
as  sudden,  the  nobility  wandering  in  the  streets,  old  beggars  clothed  in 
gold  and  silk,  thousands  of  men  panting  on  the  ladder  of  fortune,  in  fine 
a  great  people  agitated,  transformed,  exalted,  tormenied,  ....  and  ail 
effected  by  certain  évolutions  of  thought  in  the  brains  of  an  unknown 
person.  This  same  Law  was  then  correct  in  saying  that  a  single  change 
in  principles  is  of  more  importance  to  the  fortune  of  empires  tlian  the 
loss  or  gain  of  a  battle. 

Law  intended  by  the  establishment  of  a  gênerai  bank  to  make  the 
State  the  disburser  of  the  public  weaith,  the  treasurer  of  the  rich,  the 
banker  of  the  poor.  It  is  known  that  banks  of  discount  never  keep  in 
their  safes,  as  a  reserve,  but  a  part  of  the  specie  which  corresponds  to 
the  paper  they  hâve  îssaed.  Théy  use  the  rest  and  increase  their  profits 
thereby.  The  gênerai  bank  would  hâve  done  the  same,  only  the  state 
would  hâve  hère  received  for  the  common  interest,  the  profits,  which,  in 
the  System  of  private  establishments  go  to  increase  the  profits  of  private 
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iodÎTidaala.  It  woold  hâve  divided  the  money  placed  ia  deposit  in  its 
eoffere  inlo  iwo  parts»  the  one  desliaed»  if  neceasary,  to  redeem  the  re* 
tamiog  notes,  the  other  to  meet  the  public  expensea. 

It  is  true  that  this  was  investing  the»  government  with  the  right  to 
tonch  the  depoeita  as  its  wants  required,  but  the  depositors,  according  to 
Law,  need  not  hava  disquieted  themsehres,  siijice  the  integrality  of  the 
soins  deposited  was  replaced  in  their  hands,  by  notes  serving  as  money 
and  payable  at  the  coonten 

If,  howecer,  k  should  appear  that  gofernment,  not  content  with  the 
disposable  portion  of  specie  concentrate4  in  its  vaults,  should  touch  the 
reserve,  would  not  the  notes  which  had  lost  their  pledge  be  discr^dited  ? 
Woold  not  confidence  vanish  in  a  moment,  and  the  crédit  System 
crombling  down  snddenly,  would  not  the  depositors  be  crushed  beneath 
its  roins?    Law  had  foreseen  the  objection  and  replied  to  it  as  folio ws  : — 

^  It  is  impossible  that  the  king  should  ever  touch  the  systèm, — for 
wby  should  he?  Woold  he  prefcr  the  money  of  the  kingdom  to  bis  own 
crédit?  He  bas  that  already  in  supposition,  and  he  would  gratuitously 
lœe  a  crédit  ten  fold  more  ? aloable  ;  it  woold  be  like  a  man,  who,  own- 
iag  ten  hooses,  should  destroy  nine  to  keep  one  whicb  nobody  dispotes 
with  bim."     . 

^  Law  was  deceived  this  time;  he  thooght  that  impossible  in  an  abso- 
lote  monarchy  which  coold  only  be  so  onder  a  régime  of  guaranteea. 
He  who  can  do  too  mocfa,.  at  last  dares  still  more  than  he  can  do. 

Bot  the  System  of  Law  bore  the  impress  of  genios  as  a  conception 
applicable  to  a  démocratie  gorernment.  After  having  pointed  ont  the 
caiaraittes  which  distrust  engenders  when  it  rrses  as  a  barrier  between 
the  gorernment  and  the  people,  Law  exclaimed,  **  what  principle  can 
prevent  so  great  an  evil?  I  will  tell  it,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  it  may 
prodoce  in  the  vulgar  man  ;  it  is,  carry  ail  the  money  to  the  king,  not 
as  a  loan,  the  interest  woold  be  a  charge  to  him  ;  nor  as  taxes,  bis  own 
adf  antage  is  to  remove  them,  but  as  a  pure  deposit  in  a  bank,  only  to  be 
dvawn  out  as  yoo  reqoire  it." 

Law  maintaioed  that  he  bas  thos  reacbed  a  complète  suppression  of 
'taxes  and  loans  by  a  combination  as  no?el  as  tt  was  bold. 

Tbere  were  to  be  no  more  fiscal  violences  from  that  time.  The 
odioos  importance  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  would  disappear.  A 
portion  of  the  circolating  médium  carried  voluntarily  to  the  common 
bank  by  the  reâected  confidence  of  the  citizens,  was  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  State;  the  cnltivator  would  résume  courage;  the  poor  man  begin 
to  breatbe  ;  crédit  woold  pay  the  taxes. 

To  som  up  this  ensemble  of  ideas  and  to  give  a  lively  image  to  them, 
we  sball  say,  that,  according  to  Law,  money  was  to  the  state,  what  blood 
was  to  the  human  body.  He  compared  crédit  to  the  most  subtie  part  of 
the  blood,  and  as  there  is  in  the  buinan  body  an  organ  of  circulation, 
which  is  the  heart,  so  he  wished  that  there  should  bave  beeu  in  society 
an  organ  for  the  .circulation  of  riches,  which  should  bave  been  the  bank. 

Tbe  philosophy  of  his  System  shines  out  in  thèse  beautiful  words  : — 
^'Tbose  who  would  amass  money  and  retain  it  are  like  those  parts  or 
extremities  of  the  human  body  which  would  stop  on  its  passage  the 
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blood  that  waters  and  nourishes  them;  they  would  soon  destroj  the 
principle  of  life  in  the  heait,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  finaliy  in 
themselves.  The  money  is  net  yours  but  as  giving  you  a  right  to  cail 
for  it  and  make  it  pass  through  your  hands,  to  satisfy  your  wants  and 
desires;  beyond  this,  the  use  of  it  belongs'  to  your  feliow  citizens,  and 
you  cannot  deprive  them  of  it  without  committing  a  public  injustice  and 
a  State  crime.  The  money  bears  the  mark  of  the  prince  and  not  yours, 
to  warn  you  that  it  does  not  helong  to  you  except  for  circulation,  and 
that  you  are  not  permitted  to  appropriate  it  to  yourself  in  any  other 
sensé."* 

Such  language  would  not  be  extfaordinary  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who 
had  been  roaghly  proved  in  the  school  of  sufferiiig,  or  attracted  to  austère 
studiès  by  the  practices  of  poverty.  But  when  Law  denounced  so  vebe- 
mently  the  systematic  despotism  of  money,  he  was  worth  two  millions.! 
His  youth  appeared  to  hâve  been  passed  up  to  that  lime,  but  in  under^» 
taking  prospérons  journeys,  or  in  trying  chance  and  love.  A  fair  coa- 
queror  in  a  duel  in  which  the  honor  of  a  female  was  invoWed,  and  which 
Voltaire  has  calumniated  by  calling  it  a  murder,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
London.  He  had  fîgured  at  Venice  as  a  gentleman,  and  at  Paris  the 
Hôtel  de  Gesvres  had  saluted  the  most  niagnifîcent  of  gamblers  in  him.;^ 
Such  were  the  early  habits  of  Law,  so  true  is  it  that  in  certain  natures, 
the  honesty  of  the  fe^ings  springs  from  the  beauty  of  genius  alone. 

Having  reached  the  point  where  we  are,  the  System  of  Law  elerated 
itself,  by  expandîng  itself,  to  ils  admirable  proportions.  If  commerce  is 
an  abundant  source  of  wealth  in  a  country,  in  which  it  is  only  carried  on 
by  individuals  who  mutually  injure  and  ruin  each  other,  in  the  midst  of 
a  confused  strife,  what  should  it  be  in  a  kingdom  which  should  carry  on 
commerce  as  a  body,  without  however  interdicting  it  to  private  indivi- 
duals ?^  And  if  a  merchant  is  right  in  proportioning  his  plans  and  his 
hopes  to  the  funds  which  he  uses,  what  ought  not  an  immense  company 
to  expect,  which  confounded  with  the  state,  enjoying  its  crédit,  supported 
by  a  gênerai  bank,  should  unité  ail  the  strength  in  a  sheafT,  should  draw 
ail  scaltered  capital  to  a  common  centre,  and  armed  for  remote  enter- 
prises  and  vast  designs,  should  march  to  the  conquest  of  the  happiness 
of  men,  under  the  standard,  with  the  treasures  and  amidst  the  applause 
of  a  great  people  ? 

Thus  the  bank  and  the  company,  powerful  twins,  might  hâve  acled  in 
concert.  The  first  would  hâve  come  to  the  aid  of  producers  seeking 
advances;  the  second  would  bave  improved  funds  seeking  an  invest- 
meut.  The  state,  by  means  of  the  bank,  would  bave  become  the  deposi- 
tary  of  the  metallic  môney,  the  sign  and  pledge  of  wealth  ;  by  means  of 
the  company,  it  would  bave  had  the  management  of  the  wealth  ilself. 

The  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt  would  bave  besides  become  very 
eaay  ;  for  the  state  could  pay  by  assôciating  its  creditors  in  the  profits  of 

*  Deuxième  lettre  sur  le  nouveau  Sy«tème  des  finances. 

t  Hist.  du  Système  des  finances  sous  la  minorité  de  Louis  Quinze,  t.  1,  p.  78.  La 
Haye,  1739.  t  Ibid.  1. 1,  p.  70. 

^  Deuxième  lettre  sur  le  nouveau  Système  des  finances  :  Mercure  de  France.  March. 
1720.  e. 
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the  oompany,  and  by  giring  them,  instead  of  their  certificates  of  loan, 
abares  productive  of  an  equal,  perhaps  supehor  interest. 

With  the  bank  then,  tbere  was  no  more  borrowing,  no  more  taxes  ; 
with  the  companj,  no  more  debts. 

Snch  was  the  system  wbich  Law  proposed  in  a  moment  of  gênerai 
distress  and  despain  The  debt  lefl  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was,  as  we 
hâve  said,  iwo  billions  four  hundred  and  Iwelve  millions,  and  no  resources 
with  which  to  pay  the  iuterest.  Most  of  the  taxes  were  found  to  be 
eaten  up  in  advance.  A  terrible  '  tribunal,  the  Chamber  of  Justice,  had 
been  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  péople,  to  despoil  and  strike 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  were  gorged  with  rapine  ;  but  there  only 
resulted  from  it  odioua  searches,  vengeances,  domestic  treasons.*  Ëncour- 
aged  by  frightful  edicts,  inibrmers  multiplied,  as  in  the  times  of  degene- 
rate  Rome.t  Money  was  hid,  industry  was  dying  ;  Law  had  an  over- 
burthened  kingdora,  a  court  at  bay,  thousands  of  creditors  groaning  or 
stupified,  ministers  at  the  end  of  their  expédients,  an  etnpty  treasury, 
imminent  bankruptcy  before  bis  eyes. 

His  ardor  was  increased  ihereby  ;  he  developed  some  of  his  ideas  with 
a  simple  and  strong  éloquence;  he  risked  his  fortune  in  the  enterprise,  a 
generosity  full  of  grâce  ;X  he  pleased  the  women,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  çity,  enchanted  the  court,  and  seduced  the  Régent. 

The  measures  thus  far  taken  by  Law  to  injure  the  proposed  establish- 
ment, were  stamped  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  He  had  foreseen  ail 
diffîculiies,  replied  to  ail  objections.  His  confidence  wa^  so  great,  so 
sincère,  that  not  content  with  pledging  himself  to  give  to  the  poor  five 
hundred  thousand  livres  from  his  own  property,^  in  case  of  a  ià.ilure,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  write  to  the  Régent  :  *<  The  service  of  the  King, 
the  part  which  the  Sieur  Law  has  the  honor  to  take  in  the  interests  of  this 
kingdom  and  of  his  M ajesty's  servants,  and  also  his  own  réputation  lead 
him  to  insist  on  having  the  management  of  his  affair.  He  knows  himself 
to  be  capable  of  it,  and  answers  with  his  head  for  his  correctness, 
capacity  and  success."|| 

Philip  hesitated  however  about  entering  on  so  novel  a  career,  and  Law 
had  to  commence  by  establishing  a  private  bank.  It  was  authorized  to 
issue  notes  at  sight,  to  discount  bills  of  exchange,  to  open  running 
accounts,  on  the  payment  of  an  almost  imperceptible  rémunération,  and 
to  manage  the  money  of  individuals.f  Its  capital,  which  was  partially 
represeuted  by  state  bonds,  çonsisted  of  twelve  hundred  shares  of  a  thou- 
sand crowns  each,  which  made  six  millions  ;  and  Law  brought  two  mil- 
lions** which  he  had  in  Italy  to  sustain  it.tt 

Its  success  was  rapid,  prodigious.  The  value  of  the  notes  having 
been  dedared  to  be  inviolable,  they  w^e  preferred  to  specie,  whose  value 

*  Lemontey,ŒaTrea,  t.  6,  p.  65.  t  Ibid. 

t  Premier  mémoire  sur  les  banques,  p;  210.  ^  Ibid.  p.  202  II  Ibid.  p.  216. 

T  Letters  patent  ofthe  King,  Maj  2,  1716. 

**  Letters  patent  ofthe  King,  containing  régulations  for  a  gênerai  bank,  given  on  the 
aOth  of  May,  1716. 

tt  Uist.  da  Système,  t.  1.  p.  78.  Law  says  in  bis  Mémoires  justificatifs,  that  he  took 
etgfateen  hundred  thonsand  Unea  with  him  to  France,  the  mark  of  silver  being  then 
tweoty-eight  Uires. 
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tfae  perpétuai  variations  had  decried.  Gold  and  silver  flowed  into  the 
bank  to  be  exchanged  for  paper.  Confidence  was  restored,  the  circula- 
tion resumed  its  course,  foreigners  réappeared  in  our  market,  whence 
they  had  been  dnvea,by  the  uncertainty  of  negotiations,  the  bitter  and 
inévitable  fruit  of  so  many  financial  révolutions;  they  blessed  (he  fortunate 
Scotchman,  they  believed,  they  hoped. 

The  Régent,  marvelling  and  decidedly  convinced,  then  determined  to 
yiel(l  to  the  promises  of  Law  and  bis  ready  genius.  An  edict  ordered 
tfae  tax  collectors  to  receive  payments  in  the  notes,  and  to  the  accounting 
officers  to  pay  at  sight  the  notes  which  should  be  presented  to  thetn.* 
The  paper  of  Law  conquered  the  whole  kingdom  by  thèse  means.  His 
bank  acquired/an  increasing  importance,  and  began  to  be  confounded 
with  the  govemment,  It  multiplied  its  benefits,  by  extending  its  empire 
and  bursts  of  enthusiasm  soon  ^cceeded  the  mournful  supineness,  into 
which  France  was  plunged.  But,  thanks  to  our  American  possessions, 
the  System  of  Law  was  to  be  elevated  to  higher  and  more  stbrmy 
destinies. 

The  celebrated  traveller,  La  Salle,  descended  the  Illinois  river  in  1682, 
and  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  great  unknown  stream. 
Surprised  and  charmed,  he  followed  its  immense  course,  explored  its 
l)ank8,  gained  many  savage  people  by  his  présents,  and  on  quitting  the 
country  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Louisiana.  He  retumed  thither  to  perish 
there;  his  nephew  und  domestics  assassinated  him.t  But  his  labors 
were  not  lost  to  us.  Resumed  by  Hyberville,  they  caused  the  déserts  of 
the  New  World,  to  sainte  the  flag  of  France,  and  the  American  Nile  to 
flow  through  our  increased  domain. 

The  Spaniards  of  Mexico  were  moved  by  it  ;  the  English  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina  toïok  nmbrage  at  it.  And  what  conquest  could  hâve  been 
more  precious.  A  country,  larger  than  Europe  and  watered  through  a 
coursé  of  a  thousand  leagues  by  a  magnificent  stream,  a  land  rich  is 
grain  and  fruits,  beautiful  riversj:  abounding  in  fish,  and  labors  to  accom^ 
plish,  but  not  a  drop  of  blood  to  shed,  to  obtain  possession.  The  sight 
of  Louisiana  aloae  was  enough  moreover  to  inflame  the  imagination,  by 
its  vigorous  and  varied  végétation,  its  imm^se  prairies  and  the  majesty^ 
of  its  forests,  ornamented  with  a  head  dress  of  vines.  It  was  the  sa  me 
country,  whose  beauty  bas  been  so  poetically  described  by  an  illustrious 
writer  of  our  days  ;  "  The  banks  of  the  Meschacebe  or  Mississippi  pre» 
sent  the  most  extraordinary  picture  ;  the  prairies  of  the  western  bank 
roll  away  until  lost  from  sight  ;  their  floods  of  verdure  appear,  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  mount  to  the  azuré  of  the  heaven,  in  which  they  vanish.  Flocks 
of  three  or  four  thousand  savage  bufialoes  are  seen  wandering  -at  their 
pleasure  in  thèse  boundless  prairies.  Sometimes  an  old  bison,  swim» 
ming  through  the  waves,  reaches  an  island  of  the  river,  to  lie  down 
amidst  its.tall  grass.  From  his  ferehead  adorned  with  two  crescents,  his 
antique  and  slimy  beard,  you  might  take  him  for  the  river  god,  casting  a 

*  Decree  of  the  King'sConncil  of  the  lOth  of  ÂprU,  1717,  eztracted  from  the  registert 
oftheCottneil'ofSute.  , 

t  Hiat.  du  Système,  p.  97.  t  Ibid.  1. 1 ,  p.  98  and  990Q IC 
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gtanceof  satisfeoiioQ  over  the  grandeur  of  lôrwaves,  aod  the  savage 
abundance  of  hia  ahorea." 

Law  resolved  to  make  an  opulent  colony  out  of  this  country.  Only 
timid  attempts  had  as  yet  been  made  tbere  ;  to  render  then  fruitful^  he 
foraied  a  company  with  which  he  set  his  system  in  motion» 

A  new  era  was  about  to  coomience  for  burgherism. 

How  rapid  is  the  advance  of  things  when  urged  on  by  an  idea  î  Who 
wouid  bave  believed,  during  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  century,  in 
the  midst  of  the  splendor  in  which  the  gentry  and  their  glorious  chief 
were  shining»  that  in  so  short  a  time  an  association  of  merchants,  invested 
with  the  prérogatives  of  sovereign  power,  would  be  formed  in  France  ; 
that  this  association,  comaaissioned  to  explore  remote  possesâons,  would 
receive  the  right  of  constructing  forts  in  tfaem,  of  levying  troops,  and  of 
eatabHshing  in  them  high  juaticiary  lords  as  judges,  of  cëclaring  war,  of 
equipping  vessels;  that  it  should  bave  armies;  that  it  would  count  the 
Régent  of  France  himself  àmong  its  directors,  and  that  to  place  it  in  a 
condition  to  absorb  vet^n  soldiers,  faculty  should  be  granted  to  nobles 
to  stray  thither  without  dérogation.* 

The  new  company  received  the  name  of  the  Company  of  thé  Wtat, 
Its  ]etters  patent  contain  this  remarkable  clause  :  **  Our  intention  being 
lo  allowthe  greatest  possible  number  of  our  subjects  to  participate  in  the 
commerce  of  this  company,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it» 
and  that  ail  may  be  interested  in  it  in  proportion  to  their  means,  it  is  our 
wilJ  that  the  capital  of  this  company  be  dirided  into  shares  of  five  hun- 
dred  livres  each."    Was  there  not  a  révolution  in  thèse  wordsît 

But  révolutions  are  not  aocomplished  without  wounding  a  thousand 
interests,  and  exciting  implacable  batreds.  Law  had  scarcely  entered  on 
his  career,  when  he  bigan  to  count  his  enemies  ;  the  parliamentarians,  be- 
cause  he  threatened  the  venality  of  officers  ;  the  lawyers,  becauae  they 
saw  the  diminution  of  law-suits  ;  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  because  he 
Ufidertook  to  drive  obscurity  and  confusion,  the  sources  of  so  much 
odioas  profit,  from  the  management  of  the  public  funds  ;  ail  the  old 
financiers,  because  the  new  combinations  appeared  to  accuse  them  of 
inoooapetency  ;  many  infiuential  personages,  because  they  were  jealous 
of  the  favor  «bown  a  stranger.  D' Argenson,  who  had  recent]y,  as  the 
successor  of  D'Augesseau  and  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  united  the  offices 
of  justice  and  the  finances,  was  at  the  head  of  the  last. 

D'Argenson  signalized  hia  début  by  an  edict  which  ordered  a  général 
re^oinage,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  It  was 
evidently  a  blow  struck  at  the  new  system  of  I^w  ;  for  what  can  be  ima- 
gined  môre  fatal  to  a  growing  system  of  crédit  than  an  overrating  of 
specie,  so  adapted  to  create  trouble  and  confusion  in  commerce?  The 
adversaries  of  Law,  and  those  who  were  jealous  of  him,  attributed  this 
edict  of  May,  the  work  of  his  enemy,  as  a  crime  to  him4  They  feigned 
to  be  ignorant  that  d'Argenson  tben  governed  the  finances,  that  he  directe 
ed  them  imperiously,  and  that  Law,  far  from  approving  of  agitations  in 

*  LeUer»  patent  in  the  form  of  an  edict,  granted  at  Parit,  in  the  month  of  AQgiist, 

1717.  t  Ibid.  Diqitized  by  V^OOQIE 

I  Vie  de  PhilUpe  d'Orleani,  par  M.  L.  D.  M.,  U  l.  p.  256  et  267.  ^ 
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the  currency,  had  demonstrated  their  inconveniences  and  dangers  with 
much  vigor  in  his  writings.*  Paris  Duverney  must  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  those  who  unjustly  attributed  the  recoiDag»  to  Law.  In  a  book,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  réfute  Putot,  who  is  one  of  the  apologists  of  the 
celebrated  Scotchman,  the  future  confîdant  of  the  Afarchioness  de  Prie, 
is  astonished  at,  and  complains  of,  the  silence  kept  by  Dutot  concerning 
the  edict  of  May.t  If  Dutot  does  not  speak  of  this  edict,  it  is  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Law  was  not  the  author  of  it  In  fact  it  is  not  found 
in  the  Collection  of  Memorials,  letters  patent,  déclarations  and  decrees 
relating  to  l^e  8ysteni.;|: 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Parliament  having  opposed  the  recoinage  in  a  decreè 
dated  June  the  20th,'  1718,  Law  bore  in  the  eyes  of  his  detractors  the 
responsibility  of  the  struggle  about  to  ensue  between  the  court  and  par- 
liament, a  very  active  struggle,  which  caused  the  press  of  the  parliament 
to  be  blocked  by  musketeers,  and  urged  the  royal  authority,  which  was 
threatened,  to  seek  victory  in  force. 

Other  more  direct  attacks  succeeded  this  fîrst.  Parliament,  irritated 
by  its  récent  defeat,  prohibited  the  acoounting  officers  from  receiving  the 
notes  of  the  bank  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  ail  foreigners,  even  though 
nataralized,  from  any  share  in  the  management  of  the  royal  revenues.^ 
Paris  was  at  once  agitated  and  the  court  alarmed.  It  was  known  that 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Maine  had  beén  solely  occupied  far  a  long 
time  with  breathing  into  the  magistracy  the  ardor  of  the  anger  with  whifch 
they  were  animated.  The  reading  of  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Maza- 
rin,  of  Joly,  of  Madame  de  Motteville,  had,  saya  Saint  Simon,  tumed  ail 
heads.  Troubles  were  about  to  revive,  they  were  very  sure  of  (înding 
Bruosels,  and  many  were  alarmed  or  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  new 
Fronde.  The  animosity  of  the  parliament  against  Law  had  ail  the  cha- 
racteristics  of  furious  ignorance.  They  had  it  in  agitation  **  to  send 
officers  Bome  morning  to  seek  for  him,  having  in  their  hands  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest,  afler  a  personal  citation,  and  to  hang  him  within  three 
hours  in  an  enclosure  of  the  palace."  ||  A  vigorous  action  could  alone 
save  him,  and  it  did.  Phillipe,  aller  some  hésitation,  deoided  to  strike  a 
great  blow.  On  the  26th  of  August  Parliament  was  summoned  to  the 
Thuilleries.  It  reached  there  on  foot,  in  red  robes,  and  the  registry  ôf 
the  edicls  concerning  the  bank  is  imposed  on  it  in  a  bed  of  justice. 

The  enemies  of  Law  determtned  to  fight  him  with  his  own  arma. 
They  brought  the  gênerai  farm-lettings  into  play.  D'Argenson  adjudged 
them  to  his  protégés  in  the  nam&  of  Aymard  Lambert,  his  valet  de 
chambre,^!  and  he  opposed  the  skill  of  the  four  brothers  Paris,  whom  for- 

*  See  the  wholeofch&pter  4  of  the  Cônsiderationt  sur  le  Namereire,  Œuvrea  de  Law, 
p.  61.  et  suW.    . 

t  Examen  du  livre  intitulé  :  Réflexions  Politiques  sur  les  Finances,  t.  1.  p.  221. 

t  In  hiszemarkable  notice  of  Law,  in  vhich,  besides  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
h&ve  rendered  him  justice,  M.  Eagene  Daire  bas  addressed  the  same  reproach  to  M. 
Thiers  which  Paris  Duverney  addressed  to  Dutot,  and  wiihout  more  reaaon.  Soe  la 
Collection  des  Ëconomistes,  p.  449.  Paris,  Cbe,  Guillaumin. 

%  Extract  from  the  Parliamentary  Register. 

Il  Mémoires  de  Saint  Simon,  t.  16.  ch:ip.  22.  p.  428.  Edit.  Santelet.rP&nArA499> 

THUt.  du  Système,  t,l.  p.  U6.  Digitizedby^^CTOgll^ 
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tviie  and  their  intdlif enee  had  drawn  from  a  tayera  to  introduee  into 
State  af&irs,  to  the  genius  of  Law.* 

But  Law  had  to  dread  bis  protectors  more  tban  his  enémies. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  that  the  bank  founded  by  him  should  be  de- 
clared  royal,  that  the  shareholders  should  be  reirobursed,  and  that  tlie 
king  should  guarantee  the  notes.  He  could  not  avoid  a  feeling  of  alarm 
when  approaching  this  question.  Would  the  régent  abandon  him  to 
himself  ?  This  was  what  Law  doubted.  He  asked  that  the  bank,  once 
declared  royal,,  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  spécial  com- 
mission taken  from  the  four  great  courts  of  the  kingdora  ;  that  of  aida,  of 
the  mint,  of  the  chamber  of  accouuts  and  the  parliament.t  The  régent,  as 
was  to  bave  been  expected,  rejected  ail  control.  Law  'should  bave  better 
understood  the  fatal  beariag  of  such  a  refusai,  and  bave  then  retired. 
His  soûl,  unfortunately,  had  not  as  much  strength  as  genius,  and  besides, 
the  régent  was  one  of  those  amiable  and  corrapt  princes  who  exercise  an 
invincible  séduction  over  those  whom  their  favor  soils.  The  same  weak- 
ness  made  Law  yield  on  a  point  of  equal  importance.  «  As  long  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  private  bank,  he  desired  the  notes  to  remain  inva- 
riable in  value,  that  they  might  be  preferred  to  specie,  which  fréquent 
changes  troubled.  But  when  it  became  a  question  of  making  a  political 
instituticm  of  the  bank,  Lavtr  feared  lest  too  great  an  advantage  given  to 
the  note  over  specie  should  become  a  dangerous  bait  for  the  crowd,  and 
for  the  government  an  occasion  of  breaking  at  its  caprice  the  proportion 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  should  be  raaintained  between  coin  and 
paper.  What  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  good  in  an  establishment  which 
be  alone  was  to  manage,  he  regarded,  with  reason,  as  injurions  in  one 
over  which  the  will  of  a  dissipated  prince  was  to  weigh,  who  was  indif- 
ferent  as  to  the  public  good,  and  for  whom  the  altération  of  the  coin  was 
but  a  sport.  The  author  of  the  System  was  then  careful  to  omit  in  the 
statutes  of  the  royal  bank  that  clause  of  the  invariability  of  the  note, 
which  had, .  however,  made  the  success  of  his  private  bank.|  But  the 
régent  was  not  long  in  repairing  the  omission.  Five  months  had  not 
elapsed  after  the  transformation  of  the  gênerai  into  the  royal  bank,  when 
there  appeared  an  edict  which  declared  the  note  not  liable  to  the  diminu 
tion  with  which  the  coin  appeared  to  be  menaced.^ 

What  is  most  striking  in  a  oareful  study  of  the  voluminous  collection 
of  the  edicts  concerning  the  system  is,  that  they  show  two  sets  of  régu- 
lations contradictory  on  ail  points.  Thq  one  are  derived  from  the  prin- 
ciples  developed  by  Law  in  his  writings;  the  otheir,  on  the  contrary,  are 
dictated  by  the  avidity  of  the  court,  and  having  the  destruction  or  falsi- 
fication of  the  first  for  their  end.  This  is  what  bas  not  been  remarked, 
and  which  bas  drawn  upon  Law  the  accusations  due  to  the  cupidity  of 
his  ail  powerful  protector  and  to  the  malice  of  his  eneroies.  His  true 
crime  was  weakness,  and  it  is  one  by  which  the  fate  of  people  in  those 
high  sphères  is  moved. 

*  Mémoires  de  Saint  Simon,  t.  IS*  P*  135. 

t  ŒyTres  de  Lemontey,  t.  6.  p.  399.  ^  j 

t  Déclaration  of  the  king,  made  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  December,  ITl^OO^lC 
i  Decree  of  the  king's  coanci}  of  state  of  the  22d  of  April,  1819.    Eztracted  from 
the  Registriet  of  the  Cponcil  of  State. 
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Lair  porsued  the  aocompliabment  of  his  designs  through  a  erowd  of 
obstacles  and  embarrassments.  The  capital  of  the  Company  of  ihe 
West  had  been  fized  at  an  hundred  millions,  and  was  divided  into  two 
hundred  thoueand  shares  of  five  hundred  livres  each.  Law  deoided  that 
they  should  be  paid  in  bonds  of  the  state;  the  company  by  this  meana 
would  only  become  the  proprietor  of  a  paper  capital,  producing  four 
millions  of  income^  and  as  nothing  would  bave  remained,  if  it  had  been 
obliged  to  give  to  the  sbareholders  in  the  form  of  dividend,  what  k 
received  from  the  govemment  in  the  form  of  interest,  it  was  agreed  thaï 
the  interest  for  the  first  year  should  be  surrendered  to  him,  in  order  to 
form  its  productive  funds.  He  needed  other  resources,  but  in  adopting 
at  first  a  combination,  wbich  at  first  sigfat  isonly  striking  from  it8strang&> 
ness,  he  had  in  view  a  bold  and  profound  end.  He  was  desirous  qoC 
only  of  building  up  again  the  course  of  the  royal  purpoaes  by  affording 
them  an  ouUet,  but  also  to  commence  the  realization  of  the  social  side 
of  his  System,  and  we  hâve  seen  that  this  system  consisted  in  forming, 
under  the  direction  of  the  state,  an  immense  commercial  association» 
which  should  bind  ail  existences  togetber,  and  consequently  roake  every 
lender  an  associate  with  his  borrower,  every  bond  hoider  a  shareholder, 
and  ail  interest,  dividends. 

But  large  and  disposable  funds  were  neceasary  to  attain  the  end  of 
thèse  proposed  opérations.  Law  united  the  commerce  of  the  West 
Indies  with  that  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  China,  which  was  languisbing, 
and  he  used  the  opportunity  to  émit  fifly  tbousa^nd  new  shares,  which 
were  called  the  daughiers,^  because,  in  order  to  obtain  one,  it  was 
necessary  to  présent  four  of  the  old.  Thèse  fifty  tfaousand  new  shares 
produced,  at  ûve  hundred  and  fifly  livres  each,  twenty«aeven  million  five 
hundred  thousand  livres  in  silver,  and  the  company  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  had  purcbased  the  tobacco  lease,  corn- 
menced  its  opération  on  an  imposing  scale. 

The  company  had,  moreover,  and  before  the  union  of  the  two,  whioh 
took  place  in  June,  1719,  formed  an  establishment  atSt  Joseph's  Bay  ;.it 
had  sent  a  governor  with  troops  to  Illinois,  and  workmen  to  raise  tobacco  ; 
it  had  acqnired  sixteen  vessels,  ten  of  which  had  started  for  Louisians 
with  seven  hundred  recruits,  five  hundred  inhabitanta,  and  the  munitions 
which  the  foondation  of  a  colony  requires.t 

Soon  measuring  its  ambition  by  its  success,  it  purchased  from  the  king» 
for  fifty  millions,  the  right  of  coining  money.  for  nine  years.  It  put  oui 
a  third  séries  of  shares  to  pay  for  this,  which  were  called  granMangh* 
ters^  and  such  was  its  crédit,  that  those  shares,  though  issued  nominally 
for  five  hundred  livres  only,  actually  bronght  a  thousand. 

Law  then  hesitated  ne  longer  to  broach  a  gigantic  project  which  he 
had  long  meditated,  and  which  was  to  crown  his  enterprise. 

He  ofiered,  what  was  accepted,  to  pay,  with  the  product  of  new  shares, 
the  debts  of  the  state  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  millions,  provided» 
Ist.  That  the  state  would  engage  to  pay  the  company  an  annual  sum  of 

*  Butot,  Reflezioni  Politiqaei  sur  le§  finance*,  t.  2.  p.  343.    La  Haye,  1743. 

t  Forbonnet,  Rotearcbei  et  cootiderationi  lar  lei  finaoces  de  France,  t.  2.  pv  689. 

t  Datot,  Réflexions  Politiques  lor  les  finances,  t.  2,  p.  344. 
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forty-fiTe  miUioiw,  «nd  2d.  That  the  gênerai  leases  sbould  be  taken  from 
tbe  brothere  Paria  and  be  adjudged  to  the  company.* 

As  ibe  State  had  ontil  then  paid  sixty  millions  annually  to  its  credi- 
tors  as  intereat  on  fifteen  bundred  millions,  it  was  to  be  a  gainer  by  the 
new  arrangement  of  fifteen  millions  a  year. 

It  is  true  that  thèse  fifteen  millions  fell  as  a  charge  upon  the  corn- 
pany»  bat  it  refoond  tbem  in  the  profila  4>{  the  leases  y  and  it  waa,  more- 
over»  rid  of  a  rival  association. 

To  realize  the  plan,  it  was  agreed  that  tbree  hnndred  thousand  shares 
ahould  be  added  to  the  three  bundred  thousand  already  created,  of  which 
one  bundred  thousand  ahould  be  issued  on.  the  13th  of  September,  1719. 
The  product  waa  to  serve  in  paying  the  creditore,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  agreed  to  take  receipts  of  reUnbw^emeni.  But  whilst  the  creditors 
were  restrained  by  the  formai ities  which  the  de]ivery.of  the  receipts 
iovolved,  others  fell  upon  the  shares  which  had  been  issued,  and  with 
soch  zeal,  that  they  ran  up  at  onceto  five  thousand  livres.  The  titularies 
of  the  public  debt  then  complained,  that  the  investment  of  the  capital, 
leimbursed  by  the  state,  was  about  to  eseape  from  them,-  and  Law  did 
justice  to  their  demanda  by  the  decree  of  the  26th  of  September,  which 
ordered  that  no  more  subscriptions  should  be  allowed  but  to  those  who 
sbould  pay  a  tenth  down  in  state  bonds,  notes  of  the  common  cofTer,  or 
in  receipt8.t  Could  the  creditors  désire  mère?  When  the  receipts 
became  the  compolsory  payment  for  shares,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
value  of  the  first  ahould  not  increase  pr<^rtionably  wtth  the  height  of 
the  second.  Law  did  not  then  endeavor  to  frustrate  the  creditors,  as 
some  iiave  advanced  on  the  authority  of  Paris  Duverney,|  who  was  so 
intereated  in  lowering  in  La^,  a  genios  superior  to  bis  own,  and  a  rival 
who  had  conquered  him. 

We  would  surpasa  the  limits  of  our  subject  were  we  to  follow  ail  the 
détails  of  so  vast  an  opération.  But  the  effçct  which  it  produced  bas  a 
too  direct  connection  with  that  transformation  of  manners  and  that  dis- 
placement of  strength,  ont  of  which  the  révolution  was  to  spring,  for  us 
Dot  to  pause  over  it. 

Tfae  excitement  caused  bythe  sale  of  the  shares  was  intense.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix  and  its  atormy  renown  ?  Im- 
patience of  gain,  the  hope  of  retrieving  a  ruined  fortune  quickly,  a 
presomptuous  désire  to  brave  destiny,  a  need  of  forgetfulness  and  of 
exciteoaent,  the  poignant  uncértainlies  which  the  heart  in  its  folly  dreads 
and  seeks,  the  torments  of  which  it  is  greedy,  were  ail  found  strongly 
ratsed  and  at  play  withîn  the  space  of  a  few  feet.  Thus,  courtiers, 
churchmen,  courtezans,  members  of  parliament,  monks,  abbés,  clerks, 
Boldiers,  adyenturars  from  every  part  of  Europe  haatened  to  the  Rue 
Qnincampoix,  to  be  xolled  in  ^  heap  and  mingled  together  in  a  huge 
pdl-mell.  The  inequality  of  ranks  disappeared  there  bc&re  the  equality 
of  buman  weaknesses  and  passions.  The  pride  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  wais  publidy  drawn  out  to  receive  an  exemplary  chastisement 

*  Deere«  of  the  King's  Council  of  Sute  of  the  27th  of  Aogust,  1*^0 OqIc 
t  Decree  of  the  Kiog'i  Conocil  of  State  of  the  26th  of  September,  1719.   c> 
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in  the  eyes  oî  tbe  multitude.  Fraternity  reigned  through  stockjobbing 
until  somelhing  better  turned  np.  Frelates  dragged  the  Roman  purple 
through  the  mob,  and  princes  of  the  blood  bougbt  or  sold  the  paper 
between  courtezans  and  lackeys.  Even  foreign  sovereigns  had  theîr 
représentatives  in  the  thickest  of  thiscrowd,  which  wasbj  turns  drunk  with 
hope  or  frozen  by  alarm,  a  confused,  entangled,  palpitating  crowd,  which 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  play  agitated  fncessantly,  and  from  which  a  sinister 
noise  arose.  There  was  not  a  house  in  the  famous  street  which  was  not 
divided  into  dens  for  speculators.  Avidity  took  up  its  abode  in  them  from 
the  roof  to  the  cellar.  They  stock-gambied  by  the  light  of  the  sun^and 
also  by  that  of  torches.  To  own  a  misérable  shop  in  this  quarter,  was 
to  bave  one's  hand  upon  a  gold  mine.  Women  are  ciCed,  a  dame 
Savalette,  a  dame  de  Villemur,  who  took  their  meals  amidst  the  noise 
of  thèse  fabulons  jousts.*  There  were  offices  for  sale  and  porchaae  ; 
hère  was  that  of  the  Sieur  le  Grand,  the  treasurer  of  France,  there  that 
of  the  Sieur  Negret  de  Granville,  an  old  farmerof  the  aidsand  domains. 
A  place  was  wanted  to>  write  upon  ;  they  had  recourse  to  living  desks, 
and  the  unfortunate  made  fortunes  by  hiring  out  their  shoulders  ;t  they 
would  hâve  hired  their  soûls  ;  as  long  as  the  fever  lasted,  paper  had  the 
advantage  over  gold  which  the  imagination  bas  over  the  reality.  Thas 
two  men  drew  their  swords  one  day  in  the  street,  the  seller  of  shares 
wishing  to  be  paid  in  paper  and  the  buyer  of  them  wîshing  to  pay  in 
gold.  The  confusion  soon  became  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
hâve  a  guard  of  archers,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Short  Robe,  at 
each  end  of  the  street.  Regular  agitations  still  more  terrible  succeeded  this 
tumultuous  agitation.  The  Le  Blancs,  the  Verzenobres,  the  Andrés, 
the  Pavillons,  the  Fleurys,  commanded  the  movements  by  their  emissaries, 
and  kept  the  key  of  the  storm-bag.  A  stroke  on  the  bell  from  the  office 
of  Pavillon  raised^he  price  of  shares,  a  whistle  from  the  office  of  Fleury 
depressed  them.f 

A  sudden,  unbeard  of,  almost  incredible  and  violent  élévation  awaited 
those  who  realized  their  gains  on  paper  in  time.  A  Savoyard  named 
Chambery  became  a  millionnaire,  because  having  been  a  floor  scrobber  to 
a  banker  in  the  Rue  Saint  Martin,  he  had  found  out  favourable  opportu- 
nities  to  speculate.  A  merchant  of  Namours,  called  in  the  history  of 
the  System,  La  Chaumont,  made  enough  in  a  few  months  to  purchase  a 
signoriai  estate  in  a  province,  and  the  hôtel  at  Paris,  in  which  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Gambray  lived.  There  was  a  gênerai  upsetting  of  fortunes  ; 
there  was  a  metamorphosis  in  situations,  comparable  only  with  the  ancient 
Saturnalia. 

Law  had  not  believed  that  the  minds  of  men  could  bave  reacbed  this 
degree  of  excitement.  He  perceived  with  pain,  that  by  overstraining  bis 
System,  they  were  preparing  its  fall,  and  to  stop  the  rise  of  shares,  he 
issued  more,  in  a  single  week  in  the  month  of  November,  1719,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  millions.  Tardy  prudence!  the  shares  which  had 
already  gone  up  to  ten  thousand  livres,  were  to  go  higher.  The  explo- 
sion, moreover,  was  serions  from  its  very  excess.    It  had,  however,  an 
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immense  bearing,  and  prepared  the  grand  drama  of  the  Révolution  in 
several  différent  ways. 

What  above  ail  coold  be  more  disastrous  for  a  nobility,  formerly  ao 
bold,  80  chÎTalric,  ao  paaaionate  in  the  porsait  of  glor y,  ao  fall  of  contempt 
fer  money,than  thatunforeseen  mixture  of  classes,  that  prodigious  mobiljty 
muodnced  intd  fortunes,  that  triumph  of  the  games  of  commerce  over 
Ihoseofwart  When  Turmienes  said  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who 
showed  him  bis  portfolio,  <<  Fie,  sir,  your  grandfather  would  not  hâve 
had  but  ûre  or  six,  but  they  would  bave  been  worth  more  than  ail  yours,"* 
be  measured  in  a  word  the  fatal  career  which  was  nin  in  less  than  three 
years  by  the  nobility.  It,  in  fact,  surpassed  its  old  foUies  by  its  new 
avidity.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon  and  the  Prince  de  Conti,  were  at  the 
faead  of  the  speculators  of  renown,  and  the  nobles  foilowed  in  crowds. 
Many  of  the  gentry  surrounded  the  door  of  Law,  the  chief  distributor  of 
sobscriplions,  and  passed  whole  hours  there  waitins  for  bis  présence, 
witb  a  sordid  anxiety,  begging  a  look  from  him  as  a  favor,  and  wearying 
bis  contempt  by  the  excess  and  dégradation  of  their  cupidity.  Not  con- 
tent with  6attering  him,  recently  an  obscure  stranger,  and  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith  of  Edinborgh,  they  flattered  bis  mistress,  bis  daughter,  still  a 
cbild,  even  Thierry,  bis  valet  The  court  of  Law  was  increased  by  many 
women  of  quality,  momentarily  escaped  from  the  court  of  the  Régent, 
and  the  governor  of  the  bank  became  the  object  of  their  pursuits,  the 
ardor  of  gain  silencing  their  shame.  Nothing  was  omitted,  which  was  of 
a  nature  to  dissipate  ail  old  prestiges.  It  was  in  the  Company  of  the 
Fargez,  and  the  Poterats,  that  Louis  Henry  de  Bourbon,  the  Marshal  d' 
Eatrées,  the  Prince  de  Valmont,  the  Baron  Breteuil,  managed  the  busi- 
ness. In  the  list  of  the  directors  of  the  India  Company,  might  be  read  by 
tbe  aide  of  the  name  of  the  Régent  of  France,  that  of  Saint-Edme,  known 
at  tbe  fair  of  Saint  Laurent,  as  the  chief  of  the  mountebanka^t  It  was  thus 
that  the  people  became  accustomed  to  measure  with  abold  eye  the  distance 
that  separated  them  from  tbe  great  It  spread  abroad  in  biting  railleries. 
The  revolutionary  feeling,  formed  by  hatred,  was  fortifîed  by  disdain. 
The  walls  of  Paris  were  covered  with  placards  which  appeared  to  an- 
nounce  thoee  which  afterwards  charaoterized  a  period  for  ever  tragical. 
One  of  those  placards  made  an  army  out  of  the  crowd  of  stock  gamblers, 
lo  which  they  outraseously  assigned  the  Duke  of  Orléans  as  generalissimo, 
fhe  Marshal  d'Estrées,  M.  deChaulnes,  the  Duke  deGuicbe^as  gênerais, 
the  Duke  de  la  Force  as  treasnrer,  and  Mesdames  de  Verrue,  de  Prie,  de 
Sabran,  de  Gié,  de  Nesle,  de  Polignac  as  snttlers.  Sombre  warnings,  at 
which  the  nobility  only  laughed,  but  which  did  not  prevent  them  from  hur- 
ling  themselves  into  abasement  A  great  Lord,  the  Marquis  d'Oyse,  the 
son  and  younger  brother  of  the  Dukes  de  Villars-Brancas,  was  shameless 
enottgh  to  take  tbe  daughter  of  the  stock-gambler  André,  only  three  years 
dd,  aa  bis  wife,on  condition  that  her  dowryshould  be  paid  in  advance.l 
When  the  speculators,  towardathe  close  of  the  8ystem,sottght  an  asylum 
where  the  sabres  of  the  archers  could  notreach  them,it  was  a  noble,  the 
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Prince  de  Carignan,  who  received  them,  by  hiring  thera  his  garden,  and 
to  compel  the  stock  jobbers  to  use  it,  he  obtained  an  ordinance  which 
prohibited  anj  bargain  from  being  concluded  elsewhere  than  in  ihe  bar- 
racks  he  had  erected.*  What  features  can  we  add  to  se  sad  a  picture  ? 
One  day  the  people  saw  a  man  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel  upon  the  Place 
de  Grève,  who  had  assassinated  the  owner  of  a  portfolio  in  order  to  rob 
him.  It  was  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  a  relative  of  the  Régent,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 

We  can  now  judge  what  the  nobility  was  doing  for  its  own  ruin. 
Louis  the  Eleventh  had  restrained  it,  Richelieu  had  decimated  it,  it  was 
dishonoring  itself  under  the  Régent.  And  it  was  a  successor  of  tfais 
saroe  Regeut  who  applauded  as  it  mounted  the  scaffold. 

Whilst  the  aristocracy  was  descending,  burgherism  was  ascending  on 
a  parallel  line  ;  for  tf  the  system  of  Law  ruined  as  many  familles  as  it 
enriched  by  the  gambling  which  was  its  conséquence,  on  the  ôther  side 
it  roused  the  nation  from  its  torpor  and  drove  a  thousand  spurs  into  its 
flank.  There  were  some  among  the  Mississippians,  as  the  speculators 
who  had  suddenly  become  rich  were  called,  who  dreanied  onty  of  enjoy- 
ing  with  splendor  the  advances  of  fortune  ;  labor  was  powerfully  fructi- 
fied  by  them.  Some  of  them  recommended  themseUes  to  their  haûve 
cities,  by  useful  prodigalities,  as  Ranly  who  repaired  the  bridge  of  Cas- 
tres. Others  demanded  rich  tapestries,  magnificently  sculptured  furni- 
ture  from  the  parts.  A  third  class  called  rare  productions  from  afar,  and 
gave  repasts  which  equalled  the  historical  festivities  of  Otho  and  of  An* 
thony  in  vôlnptuous  refinement.  An  old  garde  du  corps,  indulged  in 
some  plate  which  the  King  of  Portugal  had  ordered  by  out-bidding  him. 
An  author  of  the  time  thusrecounts  the  luxuriousness  of  a  Mississippian  : 
''  The  rarest  and  most  délicate  dishes,  the  most  exquisite  wines,  every 
thing  that  the  most  voluptuous  gourmand  could  imagine  was  upon  the 
table.  Desserts  were  served  up  of  a  nature  to  surprise  the  most  expert 
roachinists.  Large  fruits,  which  might  hâve  deceived  the  keenest  eyea, 
were  made  in  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  when  some  one,  astonished  at 
seeing  a  fine  meloû  in  mid  winter,  reached  out  to  touch  it,  it  threw  eut 
at  once  several  small  fountains  of  différent  kinds  ofliquors,  which  diffus- 
ed  a  delightful  odor  around  ;  whilst  the  Mississippian  pressing  his  foot 
upon  an  imperceptible  spring,  caused  an  artificial  figure  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  table,  in  order  to  pour  nectar  to  the  ladies  before  whom  he  slop- 
ped  it."t  The  expenses  soon  equalled  the  gain.  It  resulted  from  it, 
that  the  number  of  manufactures  increased,  that  the  arms  of  mendicants 
found  employment,  that  industry  had  wings.  Interest  fell,  usury  was 
crushed.  Dwellings  were  erected  in  the  cities;  those  which  were  fall- 
ing  to  ruins  were  repaired.  The  system  finally  recalled  a  multitude  of 
citizens  to  their  country  whom  misery  had  driven  away.J  Genoa  sent 
ail  it  possessed  in  damask  and  velvet8.<^  The  streets  of  Paris  were  en- 
cumbered  with  carriages.     Furrowed  by  a  crowd  of  provincials  whom 
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the  capital  attracted,*  France  presented  an  unaccastomed  movement, 
which  hastened  modem  centralization. 

Bat  what  was  of  greater  importance  for  .  burgheriam  was,  that  the 
System  of  Law,  having  remote  discoveries  as  its  basis,  promised  the 
empire  of  the  sea  to  it,  and  tended  to  elevate  France  to  the  fîrst  rank 
among  maritime  and  colonial  nations.  England  undersiôod  this  ;  she 
perceived  with  terror  the  lever  in  our  hands  which  she  used  to  raise  the 
world,  and  it  was  she  who  overthrew  Law  and  his  System  by  means  of 
her  agents  in  council  of  the  regency. 

It  remains  for  us  to  show  the  two  coTvtradictory  roovements  which  di- 
vided  the  history  of  the  regency  and  hâve  not  ceased  to.rule  the  policy 
of  the  house  of  Orléans.  Law  opened  the  paths  of  the  sea  to  bnrgher- 
ism  by  bis  system  of  finances  ;  Dubois  was  about  to  close  them  by  his 
diplomatie  system.  Law  gave  France  as  a  rival  to  the  English  ;  Dubois 
sabmitted  her  to  them.  Law,  by  pushing  on  French  burgherism  to  the 
commercial  conquest  of  the  globe,  would  but  hâve  tranaformed  the  na- 
tional character;  Dubois  degraded  it,  by  prectpitating  usinto  an  alliance 
which  communicated  the  mercantile  passions  of  the  English  to  us,  whiist 
at  the  same  time  it  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  equalling  their  boidness 
and  greatness. 

The  policy  of  Louis  the  Fourteepth  had  consisted  in  protecting  the 
seoondary  states,  in  fortifying  France  by  intimacy  with  Spam,  in  restrain- 
ing  Austria  from  encroaching  on  Italy,  in  humbling  Holland,  in  ruling 
England  or  in  giving  her  employroent  at  home,  the  first  by  pensioning 
ber  king,  and  the  second  by  reviving  the  remains  of  the  Stuart  party. 

It  was  then  a  profound  and  truly  French  policy.  As  protectress  of 
the  States  of  the  second  order,  France  interested  a  large  part  of  Europe 
in  her  safety  ;  she  created  positions  for  herself  on  ail  points  ;  she  was 
assored  of  an  unique  and  glorious  part  among  the  principml  powers.  She 
preserred  freedom  of  action  in  the  south,  by  means  of  the  friendship  of 
Spain,  which  permitted  her  to  face  the  north,  where  her  most  serious 
subjects  of  disquietude  lay.  She  was  commanded  to  watch  Austria,  by 
the  interest  which  calls  her  to  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by 
the  recollection  of  the  misbaps  which  the  double  monarchy  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  caused  her.  The  abasement  of  England  and  Holland  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  her,  since  Colbert  had  invited  her  to  commerce 
and  had  shown  her  the  océan. 

But  Phillippe  had  motives  of  self-interest  forabandoning  the  traditions 
of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  and  he  sacrifîced  his  own  honor  and  the 
fortoae  of  the  country  unhesitatingly  to  them. 

Should  a  feeble  child,  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  die,  the  régent  would  fill 
Ihe  throne,  unless  Philip  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  disavowing  a  forced 
renunciation  should  claim  the  inheritance  of  his  grandfather,  Louis  the 
Fourteentb.  The  régent  had  then  to  dread  a  future  rival  in  Philip  the 
Fifth,  and  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  his  ambition  to  seek  an  auxilia- 
ry,  and  if  need  be,  an  accomplice  in  the  King  of  England.  George  the 
First  was  on  his  side  threatened  by  the  Jacobites.     Like  disquiets  united 
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the  two  princes;  only,  and  thîs  should  not  beforgotten  in  the  history 
of  the  deTelopment  of  French  burgherism,  the  King  of  England  appeared 
in  this  alliance  as  the  protector,  and  the  Duke  of  Orléans  as  the  protected. 

We  must  read  the  secret  memoirs  and  unedited  correspondence  of  the 
Abbé  Dubois,  collected  by  Sevelinges,  to  know  with  what  servile  anxiety 
the  Régent,  immediately  after  hia  installation,  begged  the  favor  of  the 
English.  Not  content  with  acting  through  the  Marquis  of  Château  neuf 
at  the  Hague,  and  M.  d'Iberville  at  London,  he  employed  tlie  vénal  pen 
of  Dubois  with  Lord  Stanhope. 

"I  should  be  charroed,"  wrote  the  latter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  "  should 
my  mastér  take  the  measures  most  suitable  for  his  own  interest,  and  that 
ît  should  be  with  a  nation  for  whîch  I  hare  always  feit  a  partiality,  and 
during  the  ministry  of  a  friend  as  estimable  and  soHd  as  yourself.  In 
addition,  my  Lord,  to  the  interests  of  our  two  masters,!  déclare  I  shonld 
be  delighted  if  you  should  drink  of  the  better  wine  of  France  instead  of 
that  of  Portugal,  and  I,  of  the  cider  of  the  golden  pippin,  instead  of  the 
rough  cider  of  Norraandy."* 

I^rd  Stanhope  replied  with  a  contemptuoas  and  calculating  coldnesa 
to  advances  whose  baseness  was  but  imperfectly  covered  by  buffoonery. 
He  was  determined  to  make  us  buy  the  support  of  England  by  the  sacri* 
fice  of  our  maritime  existence,  that  is  by  the  only  thing  which  could  give 
a  character  of  solidity  and  grandeur  to  the  sway  of  French  burgherism. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to 
demolish  the  fortifications  of  Ddnkirk,  to  fil!  up  the  port  and  ruin  the 
sluices.  But  history  owes  him  this  justice,  that  if  he  yielded,  it  was  with 
groans,  with  despair  in  his  soûl,  after  a  terrible  war  and  a  séries  of  unex- 
ampled  calamities.  He  did  not,  however,  listen  to  surrendering  the  char- 
nel to  the  English,  to  recognizing  their  right  over  the  sea,  so  insolently 
proclainied  by  Selden,  and  the  proof  is,  that  he  commenced  immediately  a 
new  port  at  Mardyk.  The  interruption  of  the  labors  which  had  been  com- 
menced and  the  destruction  of  Mardyk,  was  the  price  which  England 
placed  on  its  alliance  with  the  régent.  It  exacted  besides,  that  the 
Chevalier  St  George,  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts,  unfortunate  and  proscribed, 
should  be  brutally  chased  away  from  Avignon,  and  that  it  should  bedone 
before  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  or  at  least  before  the  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

The  guarantee  of  the  eventual  rights  of  Philip  to  the  crown,  was,  as 
is  seen,  to  cost  France  dear,  and  there  needed  an  excess  of  humiliation 
of  which  the  Abbé  Dubois  was  alone  capable  of  sharing  the  advantages 
and  the  opprobrium,  to  subscribe  to  such  conditions.  The  negotiation 
was  thus  confided  to  him,  and  as  it  was  desired  to  keep  it  secret,  he 
made  a  pretence  of  wishing  to  buy  some  rare  bocks  and  the  Seven  Sacra^ 
ments  of  Poussin  to  go  to  the  Ha^ue  where  Lord  Stanhope  awaited  him. 
It  was  there,  that  Dubois  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in  a  tavern,  and  conceaU 
ing  himself  as  if  he  were  committing  a  crime,  laid  the  basis  of  the  systena 
which  led  to  the  annihilation  of  our  marine.  Four  months  had  not 
elapscd,  when  the  system  was  consecrated  by  that  famous^treaty  of  the 
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triple  alliance,  which  loat  us  Mardyk  and  procured  the  naval  tutelage  of 
the  English  for  us.  It  was  signed  on  the  S28th  of  November,  at  midnight, 
and  the  better  to  mark  ils  iosalting  bearing,  England  drew  up  the  fourth 
article  so  as  ta  make  it  appear  that  France  had  been  faitbless  in  the 
exécution  of  her  engagements  concerning  Dunkirk.  Lord  Cardogan 
also  imperiously  deoianded  that  the  two  copies  of  the  treaty  should»  con- 
Irary  to  asage»  be  drawn  up  in  Latin  ;  the  words  King  of  France,  were 
erased  in  the  ratifications  and  replaced  by  the  Mo&t  Christian  King, 
the  title  of  King  of  France  only  belonging,  according  to  the  English 
negotiators,  to  the  sovereîgn  of  Great  Britain.  Finally,  and  to  crown 
the  outrage,  the  new  friend  of  the  régent  prescribed  to  him  the  réception 
of  an  English  coounissioner,  comroissioned  to  superintend  the  démolition 
of  the  port. 

Thus  were  the  interests  of  burgherism  compromised  and  served 
abroad  by  the  leader  whom  it  had  given  to  Jtself. 

The  destruction  of  the  canal  of  Mardyk  overwhelitiëd  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James  with  joy.  Crags,  one  of  the  ministers  of  George  the  First, 
wrote  to  Dubois  : — 

"  The  king  yesterday  receired  the  newfrof  your  appointment  to  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affaire.  He  bas  ordered  me  to  con- 
gratulate  you  for  him  and  to  say,  that  it  is  the  best  news  he  bas  had  for 
a  long  time.  ....  I  now  expect  to  see  the  same  interests  cultivated 
în  the  two  kingdoms,  and  that  there  will  be  no  longer  but  the  same 
ministry."* 

Dubois  replied — 

"  If  I  follow  the  impulse  of  my  gratitude  and  were  not  restrained  by 
respect,  I  would  write  to  bim  to  thank  him  for  the  place  to  which  the 
régent  bas  appointed  me,  since  I  owe  it  only  to  the  désire  he  had  of  not 
employing  any  one  in  the  common  aifairs  of  England  and  France  who 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain."t 

Dubois  was  not  indeed  long  in  finishing  bis  work  by  the  treaty  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  which  overthrowing  ail  our  old  fëderative  system, 
prepared  a  sight  for  Europe  as  scandalous  as  unlooked  for.  Then  France 
was  seen  concerting  with  Uolland,  Austria,  and  above  ail  England, 
against  Spain  her  sister  ;  and  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  driven  from  the  councils  of  the  régent,  became  that  of 
Aiberoni  and  entered  through  him  intoi  the  counsêls  of  the  Escurial. 

Skilful  in  profiting  by  the  transports  of  an  Amazonian  queen,  and  the 
imbecility  of  that  Philip  the  Fiflh  of  whom  it  was  said,  <'  he  needed 
but  a  kneeling  stool  and  a  woman,"  Aiberoni,  the  son  of  an  Italian 
gardener,  had  risen  to  the  disposai  of  Spain.  He  would  bave  been 
more  than  a  mère  adventurer,  if  bis  bold  mind  had  not  been  badly 
8er?ed  by  the  trifiing  of  bis  heart.  He  opposed  the  excess  of  insolence, 
kna?ery,  armed  invasions,  intrigues,  conspiracies,  revolts  to  the  mon- 
Btrous  league  which  was  fopmed  against  him.  He  employed  Austria  through 
tbe  Turks,  he  employed  James  the  Third  and  the  phantom  of  a  civil 
war  against  England,  he  tried  plots  against  the  régent,  he  fomented  the 
revolt  of  the  Breton  gentry,  he  shone  by  such  violences,  that  distant 
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colonies  felt  the  rebound,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  rendering  his  fall 
necessary  to  tbe  quiet  of  Europe. 

We  should  not  forgpt  what  was  then  happening  in  France.  The  two 
branches  of  Ihe  house  of  Bourbon,  the  nephew  and  the  grandaon  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  were  carryingon  a  cruel  and  senseless  war  amidst 
the  applauses  of  ouf  rejoicing  enemies.  French  soldiers  hastened  under 
the  leading  of  the  English  Berwick,  to  attack  the  king  whom  France  had 
given  to  S  pain,  and  it  was  beneath  the  eyes,  by  the  order  and  at  a  signal 
^om  an  English  emissary  sent  expressly  froni  London  to  order  us  to 
perform  savage  exploits,  that  French  torches  borned  the  reraains  of  the 
Spanish  marine  in  the  roads  of  Santigua.  Alberoni  fell,  and  the  résulta 
were,  the  acquisition  of  Sicily  for  Austria,  the  aggrandisement  of  an 
aiready  alarming  maritime  sway  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  disgrâce  of  a 
war  in  which  its  enemies  had  used  it  against  itself  for  France. 

In  writing  to  Lord  Stanhope,  ''  I  owe  you  even  the  place  I  occupy, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  use  it  according  to  your  wishes,  that  is  for  the 
service  of  his  Britanic  majesty."*  Dubois  was  pledged  to  betray  hia 
country.  He  kept  his  word,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  infamy  of  his 
success  should  hâve  been  sufficient  to  hâve  contented  him,  but  there 
were  more  notable  services  for  him  to  perform  for  those  to  whom  he 
wrote,  "  I  owe  the  place  I  occupy  to  you." 

Law  had  not  been  able  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  France  to  a  yast 
colonial  system,  without  awakening  British  jealousy.  His  destruction 
was  sworn  at  London.  It  was  important  not  to  make  a  quick  attack 
and  above  ail  not  to  display  the  reasons.  This  the  embassador  of 
England,  a  man  hot-headed  to  thoughtlessness  and  rash  by  force  of  im- 
pertinence, did  not  understand.  Stairs  attacked  Law  at  a  time  when  it 
would  not  hâve  been  either  easy  or  advantageous  to  overthrow  him. 
Law  felt  his  strength,  he  alarmed  the  régent,  who  still  had  need  of  him 
by  his  prompt  retreat,  and  Dubois  wrote  at  once  to  Destouches  hia  agent 
in  London  : — 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Law  would  hâve  remained  on  terms  of  modération 
with  Lord  Stanhope,  but  I  hâve  since  learned  that  he  is  very  much 
changed  against  the  court  of  London,  and  that  he  had  induced  M.  le 
Blanc,  the  minister  of  war,  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  that  they  were 
attacking  me,  as  prepossessed  in  favor  of  and  favoring  England.  ....  It 
is  important  to  recall  Lord  Stairs  without  delay,  a  longer  sojourti  might 
bring  about  somc^  outbreak  which  would  be  impossible  to  remedy."t 

The  same  letler  contained  this  characteristic  passage  : — **  M.  de  Sen- 
néterre  carries  M.  de  Pléneuf  with  him.  Both  are  Very  intimate  friends 
of  M.  le  Blanc,  who  is  in  theentire^confidenceorM.  Law  in  everything 
that  concerna  England.  Conduct  yourself  with  great  respect  towards 
him,  but  be  carefui  to  take  ail  possible  précautions  to  learn  the  principal 
connections  of  the  embassador  and  the  chief  persons  of  his  family,  and 
never  towrite  to  me  about  thèse  matters  except  by  express.   M.  de  Sen- 
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neterre,  the  ambassador  from  France,  starts  to-morrow.  I  bave  thought 
il  best  to  adviseyou  of  this  beforehand,  and  that  you  should  not  commu- 
nicate  absolutely  witb  any  person  exeept  Lord  S.tanhope."* 

Staira  was  then  recalled  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  England  from  pusb* 
ing  on  the  plot  to  success  by  underhand  measures,  of  which  a  letter 
cited  further  on  will  furnish  the  proof  and  point  out  the  authors.  The 
manœuvres  commenced  in  December,  1719.  The  enemies  of  Law,  by 
means  of  secret  emissaries  scattered  through  the  crowd,  sowed  those 
?ague  nncertainties  and  doubts  which  are  mortal  to  every  crédit  system. 
But  they  did  not  confine  the  effects  of  their  hatred  to  this.  They  de- 
termined  to  reduce  the  royal  bank  to  the  necessity  of  refusing  payment 
for  ils  notes.  A  foreign  company  had  funds  in  it  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions;  it  was  suddenly  demanded.t  The  bank  paid  nobly 
without  hésitation,  but  Law  had  received  a  dark  warning«  He  went  to 
the  régent  with  his  heart  full  of  grief  and  indignation,  and  presented  to 
him  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  value  of  the  gold  coin.  His  end  was  to 
bring  back  the  gold  which  had  been  carried  away,  and  he  succeeded. 
But  to  be  condemned  to  such  expédients  is  to  be  lost  already. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  height  of  the  shares  was  monstrous,  and 
Law  had  himself  contributed  to  it,  from  not  having  foreseen  the  excess. 
A  fall  was  then  inévitable.  We  raay  be  permitted  to  bel  levé  that  it 
would  not  hâve  entailed  the  fall  of  the  system  also,  if  a  combination  ^f 
periidiously  calculated  measures  and  suggestions  had  not  given  the  rio- 
ience  of  a  panic  to  it.  Unfortunately  the  exaggerated  figure  of  the  fall 
lent  distrust  and  appeared  to  justify  the  alarmists.  The  désire  of  real- 
îzing,  at  fîrst  restrained,  gains  gradually  and  acquires  an  irrésistible 
impetuosity  as  it  progresses.  Eyery  one  was  soon  désirons  of  having 
houses,  rich  stuffs,  land,  precious  stones,  in  exchange  for  paper  which 
was  threatened  with  ruin.  Shares  were  oifered  every  where  for  bank 
notes,  which  in  their  turn  were  offered  for  objects  of  merchandize  or 
specie.  What  wasto  be  done?  To  essay  a  gênerai  interdict  against 
luxury^  to  lance  decrees  against  the  value  of  gold,  to  proscribe  precious 
atones  by  an  ordinance?  The  fall  was  sudden,  terrible.  Law  was 
driren  by^the  realizers  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  that  he  had  con- 
demned a  thousand  times,  that  was  to  render  him  odious,  and  that  could 
Dot  save  him,  that  of  the  systematic  altération  of  the  coin  ;  an  abyss  was 
ope n ing  beneath  his  feet. 

He  did  not  however  lose  confidence  in  his  destiny  ;  the  year  1720  was 
commencing;  a  couvert  to  the  Caiholic  faith  from  ambition,  and  recently 
appointed  comptroller  gênerai,  Law  determined  to  move  men's  soûls  by  a 
brilliant  measure,  and  he  appeared,  followed  by  the  principal  personages 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  Rue  Ûuincampoix  where  his  présence  was  saluted 
by  lively  acclamations.  His  popularity  was  still  so  great  that  thecrowd  cried 
on  his  passage,  "Hurrah  for  the  King  and  Monseigneur  Lçtw.i"  More 
sensible  to  this  spontaneous  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  than  to  the  aervile 
homiges  of  the   courtiers,  he  mounted  a  balcony,  and  bestowed  a 
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largesse  on  the  delighted  people.  Some  dajs  afterwards  he  addressed  an 
exhortation,  under  Ûie  form  of  an  anonymous  letter,  to  himself,  which 
was  full  of  new  views,  and  impreased  with  noblenesa  ;  he  congratulated 
hiinseir  on  baving,  by  his  System,  encouraged  production,  and  overturned 
usury  ;  he  declared  that  every  loan  of  money  should  entitle  to  a  share  in 
the  profits,  but  not  to  a  revenue  fîxed  and  determined  in  advance  ;  he 
adjured  the  creditors  of  the  state  not  to  refuse  the  reimbursement  which 
was  oifered  them,  and  invited  them  to  place  it  in  th^  shares  of  the  coni* 
pany,  because  it  was  the  duty  of  rich  citizens  to  consecrate  their  capital 
to  enterprises,  by  which  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  was  to  profit. 
"  To  be  angry,  he  said,  at  being  unable  to  lend  one's  money  on  mort- 
gage,  is  to  be  angry  that  money  bas  become  common,  and  that  there  are 
no  more  unfortuna,te.''*  He  discovered  also  with  a  bold  hand  the  depths 
of  his  System,  which  was,  as  we  hâve  already  said,  to  replace  the  lender 
by  the  associate,  the  rent  by  the  dividend,  imposts  and  loans  by  a  portion 
of  the  benefits  resulting  either  from  crédit  or  from  vast  national  labor  con- 
fîded  to  the  direction  of  the  state.  Reaching  the  shocks,  by  which  the 
advantages  of  so  noble  an  oflfer  were  to  be  purchased,  he  pronounced 
those  words  which  roight  be  taken  for  an  anticipated  justification  of  the 
poiicy  of  the  members  of  the  convention  :  "  It  would  be  désirable  that 
ail  the  kingdom  could  be  arranged  without  offending  the  smallest  person. 
G#d  alone  can  do  it,  and  he  does  not  do  it,  but  in  the  order  of  nature."t 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  minister  exposed  his  designs  to  the  public, 
and  studied  to  convincé  them.  Thus  was  opinion  wakened,  and  that 
custom  of  statements  which  was  to  characterize  the  administrations  of 
Turgot  and  Necker  bom  ;  an  excellent  and  formidable  innovation  which 
introduced  the  people  to  business,  and  ended  by  opening  the  révolution. 

Law  was  however  approaching  the  termination  of  his  fortune.  The 
farther  he  advanced  on  his  path,  the  more  he  understood  how  little  the 
monarchical  System  lends  itself  to  the  accomplishment  of  gênerons 
designs.  **  What  hastened,  says  Saint  Simon,  the  fall  of  the  bank  atad 
the  System,  was  the  inconceivable  prodigality  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans, 
who  gave  with  both  his  hands,  without  bounds,  and  even  more,  without 
distinction.^'^  At  the  very  time  Law  was  seeking  for  the  means  to  allay  a 
crisis  which  threatened  to  be  terrible,  thé  Régent  was  distributing  six 
hundred  thousand  livres  to  La  Fare,  a  captain  of  the  guards  ;  an  hundred 
thousand  to  Castries,  a  gentleman  of  honor  to  the  Duchess  of  Orléans; 
two  hundred  thousand  to  the  old  Prince  de  Courtenay  ;  a  pension  of 
sixty  thousand  to  the  little  count  of  March,  a  child  of  only  three  years 
old,  etc.  etc.  **  Finally,  so  much  was  given,  that  paper  failed,  and  the 
mills  could  not  furnish  enough."^  The  courtiers  on  their  side  pursued 
Law,  and  loaded  him  with  exactions,  now  vile,  now  threatening,  and 
always  insatiable.  There  were  those  of  them,  who,  to  avenge  themselves 
foir  his  refiisal,  had  the  baseness  to  go  with  handfuls  of  notes,  to  attack 
the  vanlts  of  the  bank,  as  for  exampie  the  Prince  de  Conti  who  drew  out 
three  wagon  loads  of  specie.||    What  System  could  bave  stood  this  odious 
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concurrence  of  niad  prodigalities/  unbridled  cupidity  and  shameless 
rengeance. 

It  was  moreover  sufficient  that  among  an  excitable  p^ple,  accessible 
to  the  most  contrary  impressions,  and  prompt  to  run  to  extrêmes,  that  the 
a]arni  should  be  once  given  ;  every  thing  précipitâtes  itself  at  the  first  cry 
of  terrer.  The  owners  of  shares  sought  to  sell  thero  ;  the  possessors  of 
bank  notes  hastened  to  claim  the  value  of  them  in  specie.  Some  of  those 
who  bad  coin  heaped  it  away;  others,ivith  a  criminal  forecast,  sent  it  to 
a  foreign  land.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  objects,  having  become  gênerai 
and  spurring  on  the  impatience  of  the  realizers,  the  precious  metals, 
diamonds,  pearls,  gold  stuflls  were  sought  aller  with  furious  désire.  The 
ereditors  of  the  state  on  their  sîde  recoiled  before  placing  their  reiraburse- 
ments  in  shares,  whose  dépréciation  was  commencing.  The  situation  of 
affiiirs  was  becoming  daily,  momentarily,  more  pressing  ;  the  entire  mass 
of  paper,  shares  and  notes,  was  exposed  to  a  frightful  fali. 

Law,  taken  aback,  did  that  which  the  approach  of  a  great  crisis  is 
not  perhaps  sufficient  to  justify,  but  which  it  appears  to  counsel.  He 
strnck  strongly  in  order  to  eut  ont  the  evil  by  the  root  He  opposed  the 
dépréciation  of  specie  to  that  of  the  notes,  by  ordering  a  diminution  in 
the  value  of  the  coin  ;  he  prohibited  the  hoarding  of  it,  under  a  penalty  of 
confiscation,  and  for  the  benéfît  of  the  informera  ;  he  prohibited  any  one 
from  leaving  Paris  and  the  cities  which  had  mints  whhout  having  pass-* 
ports,  for  one  month  ;  he  proscribed  the  use  of  precious  stones  in  cloth- 
ing.  Soon  afterwards  the  fabrication  of  silver  plate  was  interdicted,  the 
ose  of  notes  was  made  obligatory  in  payroents  above  an  huhdred  livres, 
and  finally  one  could  not  keep  more  than  five  hundred  livres  in  specie, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation. 

Thèse  were  certainly  atets  of  unheard  of  violence  ;  but  how  can  they 
be  denounced  as  thenatural  development  of  the  System  of  Law,  when 
it  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  used  in  his  despair,  and  pro- 
voked  by  a  crisis  sprung  from  the  manœuvres  of  his  enemies  ?  He  him- 
self  was  too  clear-sighted  to  see  any  thing  in  sucb  remédies,  but  a  mo- 
mentary  rein  on  the  impulse  of  the  evil.  Confidence  is  not  deoreed  ; 
crédit  escapes,  by  its  own  essence,  from  the  empire  of  rigorous  measures  ; 
be  knew  it,  but  the  situation  was  stronger  than  he.  ^ 

Tbas,  as  we  reraarked  in  opening  this  récital,  Law  took  as  an  instru- 
ment of  a  social  révolution,  that  which  could  not  be  but  its  effect  and 
completion.  In  casting  paper-money  into  a  society  which  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  receive  it,  either  fi'om  its  moral  éducation,  or  its  manners  or  its 
laws,  he  began  where  he  ought  to  hâve  ended. 

This  was  his  great  and  true  error  ;  behold  its  conséquences.  Paper- 
money  which  applied  under  a  régime  of  association,  could  not  but  hâve 
realized  the  principle  of  equality  in  the  exchanges,  became,  when  tfnr- 
rendered  to  confiicting  interests,  a  mischievous  power  whose  possessian 
was  violendy  disputed.  The  effort  of  man  towards  happiness,  so  legi- 
mate  and  so  naturel  in  an  harmonious  blending  of  wills  and  labors,  was 
in  a  community,  in  which  individualism  ruled,  but  a  source^f  hatred, 
jealousy  and  disorders.  DigitizedbyLnOO^lC 

Why  then  thèse  arbitrary  edicts,  thèse  blows  of  state?  Law,  by  placing 
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cupidity  at  bay,  only  rendered  it  cowardly  with  some,  furious  wlth  others. 
Criines  committed,  blow  on  blow,  alarmed  Paris.  Now  it  was  a  creditpr 
of  the  State,  who  was  assassinated  immediately  aûer  having  received  his 
repayment;  now  a  master  stabbed  in  his  bed  by  an  old  domestic.  The 
license  was  such  that  coaches  were  attacked  in  the  streets/  and  every 
one  sought  to  conceal  his  wealth,  and  to  hide  his  silver.  The  appeal 
made  to  denunciators  producing  its  fruits,  distrust  entered  the.bosom  of 
families.  The  best  frieuds  shunned  each  other.  A  son  denounced  his 
father.t 

It  was  necessary  to  eut  short  so  raany  hprrors.  Law  had  recourse  to 
measures  whose  wisdom  is  incontestable,  and  he  would  perhaps  hare 
extricated  himself  from  the  danger,  if  thetr  exécution  had  not  been 
paralyzed  by  the  Abbé  Dubois  and  d'Argenson. 

A  decree  was  inade  on  the  24th  of  February,  1720,+  at  the  close  of 
a  Bolemn  délibération  of  the  directors  of  the  India  Company,  providing, 
among  otber  remarkable  clauses,  that  for  the  future  the  India  Company 
should  hâve  the  management  and  administration  of  the  royal  bank  ;  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  Company  be  corapelled  to  make  ad- 
vances  to  the  king  ;  that  no  new  bank  notes  should  be  issued  but  by 
virtue  of  decrees  of  the  council  held  upon  délibérations  of  the  gênerai 
affairs  of  the  Company  ;  and  that  the  Company  should  no  longer  bave  a 
bureau  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  shares,^ 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  better  than  thèse  régulations. ||  The  Com- 
pany acquired  by  the  fîrst,  an  importance  suitable  to  raise  up  again  its 
crédit;  by  the  second,  it  opposed  a  barrier  to  ruinons  exactions;  by  the 
two  last  combined,  the  émission  of  notes  was  limited  so  as  to  arrest  their 
dépréciation. 

It  is  true  that  the  closing  of  the  bureau  of  purchase,  which  the  Com- 
pany had  until  then  kept  open,  permitted  the  shares  to  fall.  But  in  the 
situation  in  which  things  were,  it  was  the  bank  notes  which  it  was  im- 
portant to  sustain,  because  they  were  in  the  hands  of  every  body,  and 
because  the  law  had  prescribed  their  course,  and  because,  fînally,  they 
were  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  public  faith  ;  whilst  the  shares, 
whilst  spread  but  through  a  small  number  of  hands,  had  no  other  source 
than  spéculation,  whoSe  chances  it  was  natural  they  should  run.  This 
Law  understood  very  well,  and  he  determined  to  sacrifice  the  share  to 
the  note;  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  Pebruary  proves  it  invincibly. 

But  the  courtiers,  most  of  whom  were  large  shareholders,  did  not 
think  with  him.  From  thence  came  the  fatal  decree  of  the  5th  ofMarch, 
which  fixed  arbitrarily  the  value  of  the  share  at  nine  thousand  livres,  and 
gave  the  holder  the  right  to  go  to  the  bank  to  exchange  it  for  nine  thou- 
sand livres  in  notes.  Never  had  a  «nore  violent,  more  décisive  blow 
been  struck  against  the  system.  To  force  the  bank  to  buy  for  nine 
thousand  livres  every  share  which  it  should  please  an  owner  to  sell,  when 

*  Hist.  da  Systèirie,  t.  3,  p.  46.  t  Ibid. 

t  Extractad  from  the  records  of  the  deHberations  of  the  India  Company. 

i  Forbonnaia,  though  an  avowed  adversary  of  Law,  admita  the  wisdom  of  thèse  rega- 
lations,  t.  S,  p.  €13. 

Il  M.  Eogene  Daire,  who  is  an  accuser  of  Law,  does  not  speak  in  his  work  of  this 
celebreted  délibération,  so  necessary  to  jastify  the  Scotch  economist,        <_, 
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it  was  ahready  in  the  path  of  discrédit,  was  to  render  the  multiplication 
of  notes  inévitable  ;  it  was  consequently  to  weaken  them,  and  extend 
the  discrédit,  which  the  shares  should  hâve  alone  borne  over  the  whole 
mass  of  paper.     This  was  not  only  a  iàuh,  it  was  a  crime. 

But  this  crime  has  been  unjustly  imputed  to  Law.  Instead  of  having 
been  committed  by  him,  it  was  committed  against  him.  It  is  enough  to 
compare  the  order  of  the  24th  of  February  with  that  of  the  5th  of*  March, 
made  at  an  interval  of  only  ten  days,  to  be  convinced  that  they  emanated 
from  two  entirely  opposite  influences. 

The  first  closed  the  bureau  of  purchase  ;  the  second  re-opened  it. 
The  first  was  intended  to  prevent  the  dépréciation  of  the  notes  by  limit- 
ing  their  émission  ;  the  second  pushed  the  bank  to  place  an  enormous 
mass  of  paper  in  pirculation.  In  a  word,  the  iîrst  sacrificed  the  share  to 
the  note  ;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  sacrificed  the  note  to  the  share. 

How  can  we  conceive  that  the  same  man  would,  in  less  than  two 
weeks,  bave  wished  for  such  contradîctory  results?  The  decree  of  the 
25th  of  February  saved  the  system  by  ruining  many  great  lords  ;  that  of 
the  5th  of  March  saved  many  great  lords  by  destroying  the  system.  It 
is  then  manifest  that  the  one  was  the  work  of  Law,  the  other  that  of  the 
coort. 

This  was,  moreover,  proved  aAerwards  by  the  edict  of  June,  1725, 
that  is,  aAer  the  fall  of  the  system  ;  "  we  recognize,"  says  this  edict, 
**  that  the  Company  lost  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  effective  raillions, 
by  opérations  emcmating  from  our  movement  during  our  minority,  and 
principally  by  the  purchase  and  conversion  of  shares  inta  bank  notes, 
and  us  it  mode  the  said  opérations  and  purchases  but  from  obédience  to 
omr  orderSy  etc."* 

Law  might  hâve  without  doubt  resisted,  protested,  retired  ;  he  yielded 
from  a  pusillanimity  which  has  uo  excuse.  And  he  deceived  himself  if 
he  thought  that  this  culpable  yielding  would  disarm  bis  enemies,  for  this 
was  the  moment  that  Dubois,  Le  Blanc  and  d'Argenson  selected  to  over- 
throw  him.  They  represented  to  the  régent  that  the  Scotchman  was  a 
dangerous  man,  from  the  tendency  of  bis  view,  and  from  bis  boldness  ; 
that  he  was  probably  amassing  weahh,  and  passing  it  secretly  into  foreign 
countiies;  that  he  did  not  purchase  land,  the  better  to  mask  bis  game; 
that  nothing  uuiting  him  to  France,  he  might  leave  it,  afler  having  de* 
spoiled  it  Unworthy  calumnies!  in  the  midst  of  almost  universal  cupi- 
dity,  Law  showed  himself  to  be  the  most  disinterested  of  men  ;  he  had 
entered  with  astonishing  discrétion  into  his  own  system,  to  which  many 
of  his  detractors  owed  their  weahh,  and  the  end  showed  that  he  had 
placed  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in  his  adopted  country,  so  that  in  quitting 
France,  he  was  found  not  to  bave  reserved  either  for  himself  or  his  family 
the  property  he  had  carried  into  the  kingdom.t  Let  us  add,  that  he  made 
Personal  sacrifices  for  the  establishment  of  his  system,  which  show  the 
greatness  of  his  soûl.  In  his  justificatory  memoirs,  speaking  of  facts 
then  known  to  ail,  he  recalls,  that  having  to  people  Louisiana,  and  being 

•  See  Dotot,  Reflexione»  Politiques  sur  ]es  ¥\nvtceB,^9P,^Pll!54!^^§^^ 
i  Letter  of  Law  to  theDake  of  Bouibon,  Œuvres  de  L«w,  p.  399. 
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uawilling  to  lose  people  from  the  kÎDgdom,  he  had  broaght  artisans  and 
laborers  from  Germany  at  jiis  own  expense.* 

And  this  proves,  we  may  say  in  passing,  how  much  Law  was  a  stranger 
to  tfaat  barbarous  System  of  carrying  off  vagabonds  forcibly,  against 
which  St  Simon  is  so  indignant  ;t  râpes,  whose  scandai,  rooreover,  only 
marked  the  decay  of  the  system  ;  for  in  the  beginning  ''  the  nnmber  of 
persons  offering  to  go  to  Lonisiana  was  so  great  that  the  vessels  of  the 
Company  were  not  safficient  to  transport  them."| 

We  hâve  proved  that  Law  was  not  the  author  of  the  edict  of  the  5th 
of  March  ;  this  appears  very  clearly  from  the  efforts  he  made  to  destroy 
its  eifects.  Law  had  a  plan  to  throw  thirty  millions  of  specie  into  circu- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  immolating»  if  he  could,  the  interest  of  some 
wealthy  lords  who  owned  the  shares,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who 
held  the  notes.  The  India  Company  was  to  bave  employed  emissaries 
to  draw  in  as  many  notes  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  their  total  suppres- 
sion ;  and  it  was  to  bave  lefl  out  the  shares  which  could  not  be  returned 
upon  it^  Thus,  the  last  plan  which  Law  submitted  to  Phillippe  was, 
to  raise  the  crédit  of  the  bank  notes  by  drawing  them  in,  and  to  allow 
the  shares  to  fall  gradually  to  their  probable  value.  **  But,"  says  a  cotem- 
porary  author,  **  the  ministers  of  the  quadruple  alliance  having  united 
against  the  system  of  finances,  which  interfered  direcdy  with  their  political 
System,  found  underhand  means  to  bave  a  plan  of  M.  d'Argenson's  re» 
ceived."||     This  plan  was  simply  a  déclaration  of  bankruptcy. 

The  decree  by  which  the  royal  bank  was  instituted  had  limited  the 
émission  of  bills  to  the  amount  of  an  huodred  millions  ;  a  year  after- 
wards  an  increase  to  a  billion  was  authorized  ;  and  finally,  after  the  edict 
of  the  5th  of  March,  the  sum  of  two  billions  six  hundred  millions  had 
been  surpassed  in  conséquence  of  fraudulent  émissions  emanating  from 
the  will  of  the  régent.  We  may  judge  into  what  discrédit  so  many  united 
causes  musl  bave  thrown  the  notes  ;  d' Argensonj}  proposed  to  make  a 
public  déclaration  of  it,  and  to  proclaim  the  graduai  réduction  of  the 
share  to  fîve  thousand  livres,  and  of  the  notes  one-half.  Law  protested 
against  this  unexpected  proposai,  that  they  had  determined  to  destroy 
the  System  by  crushing  the  people  beneath  its  ruins.  What  clamor  would 
not  the  holders  of  the  bills  excite  when  they  learned  that  the  loss  4>f  half 
their  fortune  was  consummated  ?  To  state  officially  the  fall  of  the  paper, 
was  doubtless  not  to  produce  it,  but  was  it  not  to  hasten  it,  and  to  render 
it  mortal  ?  Law  invoked  the  principles  of  crédit,  reason  and  évidence  ; 
d'Argenson  carried  it,  sustained  as  he  was  by  Dubois,  whom  George  the 
First  had  had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Cambray,and  who 
was  désirons  of  testifying  his  criminal  gratitude  to  England.  The  author 
of  the  Life  of  Louis  Phillippe  of  Orléans  assures  us,  that  Argenson,  tn 
his  hatred  for  Law,  had  one  day  obtained  by  surprise  an  authority  to  bave 
him  arrested,  but  that  when  called  upon  to  i^gn  the  order,  the  régent 

*  Mémoires  Justificatifs  de  Law,  dans  ses  Œavres,  p.  410. 

t  Mémoires  de  Saint  Simon,  t.  18.  chap.  13.  p.  182. 

t  Mémoires  Justificatifs,  p.  410.     $  Hist.  du  Système,  t.  3,  p.  144.     11  Ibid.  p.  146. 

T  See  the  Life  of  Louis  Phillippe  of  Orléans,  by  M.  L.  J.  M.,  not  forgetting  that  the 
author  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  Law.  See  also  the  Mémoire  of  Saint  Simon,  1. 18.  chap. 
15,  p.  211.  ^ 
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lecoDsidered  it  lyArgenson  foimd  a  sure  mode  of  destroying  his  enemy. 
The  edict  of  the  21st  of  May  was  issaed,  and  Law»  by  soffering  them  to 
ose  his  name,  filled  v^  the  roeasare  of  wrongs  imputable  to  his  weak- 


Paris  presented  a  frightful  spectacle  on  the  next  day.  Alarmed  or 
fonças  faces  were  alone  enoountered.  Complaints  and  imprécations 
resounded  from  every  quarter.  Some,  unable  to  resist  the  idea  of  their 
ruin»  killed  themseWes  in  despair.  The  good  fortune  of  those  who  had 
escaped  the  public  wreck,  or  had  proAted  by  it,  appeared  to  add  to  the 
publie  grief  and  redonbled  the  excitement.  At  the  same  time,  unknown 
persons  spread  about  alarm  by  mysteriqus  words.  The  following  advice 
was  circulated  :  "  We  advise  you  that  they  are  about  to  make  a  Saint 
Bartholoroew  on  Satorday  or  Sunday.  Do  neîther  yoo  nor  your  domes- 
tics  leave  the  bouse.  God  keep  you  from  harm."*  The  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Marsha]  Villerois  hastened  to  publish  that 
they  di8appro?ed  strongly  of  the  last  edict,  and  that  they  were  not  at  the 
eouDcil  at  whicb  it  had  been  adopted.  The  parliament  was  moved  and 
met  The  fatal  edict  must  be  revoked  ;  bat  the  blow  was  struck.  Law 
was  at  first  spared.  The  popular  indignation  broke  out  against  d'Argen- 
son,  and  the  explosion  was  so  terrible  that  it  overthrew  him.  His  iîrm- 
ness,  his  vast  knowledge,  his  indefatigable  activity  and  his  services  did 
not  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  disgrâce.  Le  Blanc  dared  not  sus* 
tain  him,  Dubois  had  abandoned  him  ;  he  retired  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  to  a  convent  which  he  had  built,  and  of  the  abbess  of  which  he 
was  the  reputed  lover.  His  death,  which  happened  during  the  following 
year,  rewoke  the  hatred  of  the  people,  who  troubled  the  tuneral  proces- 
sion, and  pursued  him  to  his  tomb. 

A  succession  of  measures  tending  to  the  entire  démolition  of  the 
System  ;  the  Rue  Quincampoix  dosed;  stock-jobbing  covering  the  Place 
Louis  the  Great  with  lents  and  exhaling  tbere  ils  last  ardors  ;  an  out- 
break,  occasioned  by  the  exchange  of  notes  of  ten  livres  for  specie, 
which  cost  three  persons  their  lives,  whose  dead*  bodies  were  carried 
abootthrough  the  streets,  and  concerning  which  the  mother  of  the  régent 
wrote,  *'  My  son  did  nothing  but  laugh  during  this  émeute  ;"  Law  flying 
from  the  public  hatred  at  last  unchained  against  him  ;  the  opposition  of 
tbe  parliament  and  its  inger;  his  exile  at  Pontoise;  the  fêtes  which 
rendered  that  exile  ridiculous  and  charming;  the  return  of  magistrales 
obtained  by  corruption — ^these  were  the  features  which  marked  the  end 
of  that  ravishing  and  tumultuous  dream  in  which  France  had  indulged. 

Tbe  English  ministers  could  not  restrain  their  joy.  One  of  them 
wrote  to  Dubois  on  the  15th  of  January,  1721,  the  following  letter, 
which  exposes  the  bearing  of  the  system,  the  true»  causes  of  its  fall,  the 
manœuvres  of  Eogland,  and  the  treason  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray. 

"  Your  excellency  may  well  believe  that  we  bave  not  commenced 
this  year^  withont  wishing  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  that  it  may  be 
very  prosperous  to  you.  I  am  eager  to  testify  this  to  you,  in  the  constant 
persuasion  that  our  wishes  are  not  indiffèrent  to  you.  f  iord  Stanhope 
has  made  severa!  efforts  to  see  you  personally,  to  congratulate  you  on 
*  Do  Tie  de  Loaii  PhUlipe  d*Orleaiui,  p«r  M.  L.  J.  M. 
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the  masterly  blow  with  which  you  hâve  finished  tfae  past  year  by  ridding 
yourselfof  a  rival  equaHy  dangerous  to  you  and  us,  to  concert  with  you 
the  work  of  the  new  year,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  south  as  the  north, 
and  the  meansof  strengthening  more  and  more  the  salutary  bonds  which 
you  hâve  fortned  helw^en  the  two  masters."* 

Thus  is  explained  the  secret  pension  which  Dubois  received  from  the 
English. 

Law,  a  witness  of  the  abortion  of  bis  enterprise,  abandoned  by  bis 
egotistical  protector,  threatened  by  the  approaching  return  of  parlia- 
menti  discouraged,  had  obtained  a  passport  in  December,  1720.  As  he 
had  placed  ail  his  fortune  in  France,  and  it  was  confîscated,  he  lefl  that 
kingdom  poor,  which  he  had  entered  rich,  and  in  which  he  had  had  the 
roeans  of  amassing  immense  treasures.  He  left  it  in  a  borrowed  car- 
riage,  having  but  eight  hundred  louis,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  nuoier- 
eus  crowd  of  cowards  and  ingrates  ready  to  tear  him  topieces.  At  Brussels, 
whither  he  fîrst  went,  an  envoy  from  the  Czar  Peter  pressed  him  to  go 
and  assume  the  government  of  the  finances  of  the  Russian  empire.t 
But  the  injustice  of  his  enemies  had  chilled  his  courage  and  crushed  his 
heart  for  ever.  After  having  wandered  for  sometime  through  Europe, 
he  retired  to  Venice.  He  was  visited  there  by  Montesquieu,  who  was 
struck  by  the  boldness  of  the  plans  to  which  his  indoraitable  mind  yet 
gave  birth.  His  look  was  turned  unceasingly  towards  France,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Prince  who  governed  it  :  '<  Remember  that  it  is  for  the 
sovereign  to  give  crédit,  not  receive  it."  He  died  in  abandonment, 
almost  in  misery,and  left  a  calumniated  memory  as  his  only  inheritance. 

The  System  of  this  illustrious  and  unfortunate  man,  eneryated  and 
perverted  as  it  was,  did  not  produce  the  effects  foreseen  by  his  genius  ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  judge  now  how  profound,  how  irréparable  was  the  blow 
it  inflicted  on  old  custoras  and  manners;  and  in  that  at  least  it  served 
powerfully  the  cause  of  the  révolution. 

This  révolution,  become  inévitable,  w^s  however  adVancing  under  a 
thousand  différent  aspects,  by  a  thousand  marked  or  obscure  routes,  and 
with  an  invincible  force.  It  bas  been  said  that  a  mortal  wind  was 
raised  during  the  regency  which  struck  with  its  breath  nobles,  priests, 
kings,  ail  that  had  yet  been  honored  or  dreaded  among  men. 

Thus  whilst  the  gentry  were  debasing  themselves  by  the  grossest 
cupidity,  the  lawyers,  in  a  vain  debate  about  precedeiicy,  were  handing 
over  dukes  and  peers  to  the  ridicule  of  thè  multitude,  and  the  parlia- 
ment  was  laying  bare  with  a  bold  hand,  the  origin  of  patrician  families. 
In  the  mémorial  of  the  parliament  we  read,  '*  That  the  nobility  of  the 
proudest  lords  of  the  court  was  of  an  equivocal  nature  or  récent  date  ; 
that  the  dukes  of  Uzès  were  descended  from  Gérault  Bastet,  who  was 
ennobled  in  1304,  and  was  the  son  of  Jean  Bastet,  an  apothecary  of 
Viviers;  that  the  Neuville  Villeroi  sprung  from  a  fish  merchant,  who 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  table  to  Francis  the  First;  that  the 
numerous  posterity  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  Roussi,  etc.,  drew  its  origin 
from  a  stall  butcber  named  Georges  Vert  ;  that  the  genealogy  of  the 

*  CorrespondaDce  inéâite  de  Dubois,  t.  S.  p.  2.  <_> 

t  Lemontej,  t.  G.  chap.  10.  p.  342. 
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dnkea  of  RicheHeu  commencée!  with  René  Vigiierot,  a  domestic  and 
late  player  in  the  hoase  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  sister  be  seduced 
and  married  ;  that  the  trae  name  of  the  Laynes  waa  Albert,  the  name 
of  an  advocate  of  Moras,  who  had  three  sons,  Luynes,  Brantes  and 
Cadenet,  and  ail  bo  poor,  that  they  only  owned  a  single  cloak,  whicb 
they  were  oblîged  to  use  by  turns.* 

•'  The  Greeks  and  Romans/'  added  the  mémorial,  "  gave  the  préférence 
to  tbe  robe  over  the  sword,  because  force  is  but  the  prop  of  justice,  and 
should  only  be  regarded  in  the  proportion  it  is  used  to  maintain  it.  The 
republics  of  Venice,  Holland  and  Genoa  conducted  themselves  on  the 
same  principles>  and  those  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  management  of  their 
sroallest  affairs,  prostrate  themselves  before  those  who  wear  tbe  robe,  glory 
in  despising  it." 

Could  the  nebility  long  préserve  its  prestige  in  the  minds  of  the  peoplé, 
when  the  first  magistrates  inDicted  such  blows  upon  it  ? 

The  church,  on  its  side,  showed  but  unworthy  prelates  at  its  head. 
Some,  like  Bissy  and  Tencin,  compromised  themselves  by  their  in- 
trigues; others,  like  Tressan,  by  an  unheard  of  mixture  of  skepticism 
and  intolérance  ;  many  by  a  cynical  display  of  corruption.  Among  the 
ostentatious  libertines  was  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  lived  to  pride 
himself  on  bis  beauty,  to  give  splendid  entertainments,  and  to  please  the 
women,  and  who  used  baths  of  roilk  to  freshen  bis  skin.  The  arch- 
bishop  of  Arles  acquired  a  scandalous  celebrity  by  bis  amours  with 
Mesdames  d'Arlagues  and  Perrin  de  Gravaison,  nuns  of  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Césaire.  Accompanied  by  the  Abbé  de  Bussy,  bis  companion  in 
debauchery,  he  passed  a  part  of  the  day  in  the  convent,  and  when  night 
came,  tbe  nuns,  whom  he  had  seduced,  lefl  it  by  a  rear  door,and  did  not 
r)etum  to  it  until  the  next  morning.t  The  Abbé  Dorsarine  relatesj  that 
a  courtesan  of  Aix  having  been  condemned  to  be  hung,  exclaimed,  as 
they  were  leading  her  to  exécution  :  "  Is  it  possible,  that  a  woman  who 
bas  had  the  hofaor  to  be  knoum  by  the  archbishop  of  Arles  and  the 
Abbé  Bassy,  can  be  hung?"  Richelieu  might  say,  when  speaking  of 
the  Abbé  d'Auvergne,  appointed  bishop  of  Tours  by  the  régent,  without 
astonishing  any  one,  "  He  ought  never  to  bave  been  bishop  but  of  one 
city,  whicb  should  hâve  been  resuscitated  for  him,  and  that  is  Sodom."Ç 
And  by  whom  was  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  See  represented  ?  By  the 
Nuncio  Bentivoglio,  an  old,  licentious,  brutal  soldier  and  the  avowed 
lover  of  an  opéra  girh  He  had  a  child  who  appeared  at  the  théâtre  by 
the  naroe  of  Duval,  and  whom  the  public  called  Constitution  on  account 
of  the  buli  Unigenitus, 

But  Dubois  eSaced  every  thing  by  the  hideons  lustre  of  bis  disorders 
and  appeared  to  monopolize  the  public  eontempt.  The  turpitudes  de- 
scribed  by  Suetonius  in  the  Hfeofthe  ttoehe  CœsarSfVrere  uuequalJed  by 
the  fêtes  of  the  flagellants  of  whicb  Dubois  was  the  founder,  and  such 
was  his  réputation  that  he  was  only  designated  among  the  people  by  the 
infamous  qualification  attached  to  purveyors  of  the  mostvulgar  debauch- 

*  Mémoire  pour  le  parliament  centre  les  dues  et  pains  presented  to  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  of  Orléans,  Régent, 
t  Journal  de  I*Abbé  Dorsanne,  t.  3.  p.  99.  X  Ibid.  p.  98.  $  Ibid.  p.  198. 
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eries.  He  wished  however  to  be  Archbishop  ôf  Cambray,  and  he  was. 
It  was  necesaary,  however,  Ihat  two  bishops  should  oonsertt  to  testify  to 
the  purity.of  bis  morals;  thèse  two  bishops  were  De  Tressan  and  Mas- 
sillon.  See  wbat  we  read  on  this  subject  in  the  journal  of  the  Abbé 
d'Orsanne,* 

"  No  one  was  surprised  that  the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  who  had  already 
judged  this  abbé  worthy  of  the  priesthood  and  had  laid  bis  hands  upon 
him,  should  lend  himself  to  such  a  testimony  ;  but  ail  good  people  were 
afflicted  on  seeing  Massillon,  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  thus  prostitute 
himself.  Etrery  one  reoalled  to  hirosqlf  the  truths  he  had  so  freqoently 
preached  in  Paris,  and  against  which  he  agitated  so  publicly.  We  can- 
not  tell  what  impression  this  conduct  made  upon  roen  of  the  world,  who 
thought  themselves  right  in  their  conclusions,  that  the  most  celebrated 
preachera,  even  the  bishops,  regarded  the  truths  of  religion  as  a  sport." 

But  Dubois  was  to  add  another  scandai  still  more  striking  and  dis- 
graceful  to  this  first  one.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1720,  in  the  Val  de  Grâce,  with  a  pomp  worthy  of  a  pope.  He  had  as 
his  assistants  De  Tressan  and  Maasillon,  the  same  who  had  answered 
before  God  and  man  for  the  holiness  of  his  life.  Princes,  lords  of  the 
court,  a  number  of  foreign  ambassadors  assisted  at  the  ceremony. 
Phillippe,  from  some  remains  of  shame,  had  determined  to  absent  him- 
self, but  this  resolution  was  conquered  by  Madame  de  Parabère,  the  ao 
complice  of  Dubois,  in  the  intoxication  of  a  night  of  pleasure. 

The  consécration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  had  scarcely  taken 
place  when  a  strange  rumor  was  spread  about,  and  it  acquired  so*much 
consistency  as  to  be  stated  in  an  officiai  despatch  from  the  Prussian 
rainister.t 

"A  woman'of  a  very  low  extraction,  and  originally  from  Uainault, 
being  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  declared  that  she  was  married  to^ihe 
Abbé  Dubois  and  had  several  children  by  him.  As  a  little  more  gène» 
rosity  on  the  part  of  the  minister  might  hâve  closed  the  mouth  of  this 
créature,  one  does  not  know  how  he  lost  his  little  judgment,  so  as  not  to 
perceive  the  prostitution  which  this  discovery  draws  upon  him.  There 
are  rooreover  many  persons  who  accuse  htm  of  such  infamous  habits, 
that  in  their  eyes,  it  is  doing  him  too  rouch  honor  to  suppose  that  be  has 
a  taste  for  women.  The  accident  which  has  happened  to  him  shows 
that  he  is  a  man  to  do  every  thing,  and  that  no  sin  embarrasses  him." 

If  the  rices  of  Dubois  dishonored  but  himself,  history  should  certainly 
not  be  at  the  pains  to  stop  over  them,  but  it  was  reserved  for  faim  to  give 
an  historical  importance  to  his  immorality,  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
communicated  its  opprobrium  to  the  principal  cabinets  of  Europe  and 
the  whole  church.  He  did  not  want  genius,  it  was  only  a  soûl,  and  he 
was  at  least  profound  in  his  baseness.  Torraented  with  a  désire  of  equal- 
ling  Mazarin  and  Richelieu  in  power,  he  gave  a  wing  to  his  ambition 
which  astonishes  us  in  one  so  depraved.  What  he  dared  to  conceive  was, 
to  obtain  the  bat  of  a  cardinal,  to  render  by  that  means  the  Hdy  See  and 
the  priesthood  boand  up  with  his  unworthiness,  and  to  take  catholicism  as 

*  Journal  de  PÂbbé  Donanne,  t.  3,  p.  226. 
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it  were  for  bail.  The  dégradation  of  the  clergy  at  this  period  was  such 
that  the  pretension  dîd  not  appear  to  be  either  mad  or  insolent.  It  is  true 
that  Dobois  had  the  assistance  of  England,  and  it  is  one  of  the  features 
of  English  policy  to  elevate,  while  despisîng,  those  who  serve  it. 

Du^is  couM  then  count  apon  success  ;  bat  the  manœuvres  which  he 
Qsed  wili  romain  an  everiasting  monument  of  the  corruption  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  vénal  Rome  of  the  pontifia.  To  obtain  a  justidea  of  it, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  diplomatie  correspondence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray;  we  must  read  the  letters  in  which,  in  thacandor  of  intimate 
ontpourings,  he  traffics  with  his  own  conscience  and  that  of  the  pope. 
"  I  do  not  repeat  to  you/'  he  said,in  a  confidential  despatch  tothe  Jesuit 
Lafîteau,  whom  he  had  made  Bishop  of  Sisteron,  and  who  was  his  agent 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  Vatican,  **  I  do  not  repeat  to  you,  what  it  would  be 
my  glory  and  pleasureto  do,  not  only  for  his  holiness,but  also  for  Cardi- 
nal Albani;  attentions,  offices,  bounties,  prints,  books,  trinkets,  ail  krtids 
of  présents;  every  day  wiU  see  something  new  and  unforeaeen  in  order 
to  please.*'* 

Knowing  the  taste  of  Clément  the  Eleventh  for  rich  bindings,  he  said 
in  another  letter,  "  I  hâve  before  me  the  catalogue  of  books  which  you 
thoQght  might  be  agreeable  to  his  hoHness.  ....  I  beseech  you  to 
apply  yourself  to  discover  what  I  can  do,  and  send  weekly  and  by  ail  the 
couriers  who  shall  be  despatched  from  Rome,  to  mark  my  respectful 
attention  for  whatever  may  please  his  holiness.  Learn  from  those 
aroand  him,  what  sniall  French  works  he  may  choose  for  his  daily  use  ; 
what  bindings  of  books  please  him  most,  and  if  there  are  plates  in 
France,  England  and  Holland,  which  may  divert  him."t 

Pecqaet,  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  foreign  affiiirSi  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Sisteron,  by  the  order  of  Dubois  : — 

**  Yoa  hâve  forwarded  the  matter  so  well,  that  you  must  aid  us  until 
it  is  coDsummated.  I  am  ignorant,  my  lord,  what  bopes  you  hâve 
held  out  in  the  last  place  to  Cardinal  Albani;  but  that  you  may  say 
something  positive,  our  Mœcenas  permits  you  to  promise  and  will  place 
you  in  a  condition  to  give,  on  the  day  in  which  the  pope  shall  consum- 
raate  this  grâce,  twenty  thousand  Roman  crowns  (o  Cardinal  Albani,  and 
ten  thousand  more  as  soon  as  the  exchanges  ^hall  be  less  onerous  ;  or  if 
the  Cardinal  Albani  prefers  it,  our  Mcecenav  will  engage  to  place,  with- 
oot  any  delay,  aftcr  his  promotion,  twenty  thousand  livres  in  specie,  in  the 

hands  of  any  one  in  Paris  whom  he  shall  designate You  may 

judge  well  that  that  will  not  be  the  only  nor  most  essential  fruit  of  grati- 
tude." 

Dobois  knowing  that  the  court  of  Rome  found  the  obligation  of  pen- 
sioning  the  pretender  very  onerous,  promised  secretly  to  substitute  him- 
self  Ibr  the  Roman  pontin  in  the  acquittance  of  this  charge,  which  was 
DO  less  than  twelve  thousand  Roman  crowns  a  year.  He  thus  betrayed 
Cieorge  the  First  his  chief  protector,  but  there  was  no  blackness  of  which 
histile  ambition  was  not  capable. 

Still  happy  France,  if  it  hàd  bnly  eost  it  its  gold  dissipated  in  de- 
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gradiog  prodigalities  10  orowQ  tbe  bopes  of  tbe  favorite  of  Phillip.  But 
artificial  in  bis  cupidity,  Clément  tbe  Ëleventh  ibaugbt  only  of  eelling  at 
the  bighest  price  wbat  tbe  Arcbbisbop  of  Cambray  was  so  desirous  of 
purcbasing.  He  studied  then  to  excite  the  passion  of  bis  solicitor,  iiH 
flaming  it  daily  more  and  more  by  oalculated  delays  ^nd  assurances  full 
of  falsebood.  Rare  books,  pictures,  precious  bindings,  money,  the  pope 
took  ail,  promised  tbe  coveted  bat  unceasiogly  and  never  gave  it.  He 
soon  demanded  tbat  France  sbould  be  plac^  beneath  bis  feet,  he  waa 
very  sure  of  being  obeyed.  From  tbence  arose  tbe  efforts  of  Dubois 
to  change  tbe  favor  wbich  tbe  régent  had  at  iirst  granted  to  tbe  Jansen* 
ists  into  persécution  ;  from  tbence  tbe  mamcuvres  to  déclare  tbe  bull 
Unigenitus  a  law  of  the  state,  whic^  was  to  produce  a  balf  century  of 
batreds  and  heartrrendings. 

Wbat  can  we  add  to  a  picture  of  snob  ignominies?  Dubois  learned 
tbat  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron  wa^using  a  part  of  themoney  be  sent  him  to 
buy  up  pope  and  cardinals,  in  paying  mistresses  and  leading  a  life  of 
pleasure.  We  read  in  a  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  :— ^'In 
following  the  road  wbich  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron  bas  marked  out  for  me 
to  see  the  watcbes  and  diamonds,  I  bave  found  some  turns  very  obscure 
and  others  very  plain/'  For  sucb  a  man  as  Dubois,  bis  agent  in  tbat 
proved  bis  genius.  Thus  be  was  careful  not  to  recall  him;  be  required 
to  be  served  by  great  vices;  only  to  start  the  aegotiation  afresh»  he  joined 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  tlie  Abbé  Tencin  to  Lafiteau.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  Clément  the  Eleventh  died.  The  intrigue  then  took  a  new  tum, 
and  it  was  determined  to  labor  to  make  him  pope  who  would  agrée  to 
make  Dubois  a  cardinal  To  decorate  with  tbe  Roman  purple  the  man 
whom  tbe  régent  was  accustomed  to  call  my  droUi  became  tbe  great 
aifair  of  christendom.  Let  us  abridge  thèse  hideous  détails.  Gold  was 
poured  out  profusely.  According  to  the  expression  of  Dubois  bimself, 
*'  they  made  an  acquisition  of  the  wbole  Albani  family  as  you  purcbase 
poroelain."  Tbe  Bishop  of  Sisteron  gained  over  a  courtesan  named 
Mannacia»  wbo  exercised  a  voluptuous  and  irrésistible  empire  about  the 
Vatican,  for  a  thouaand  erowns.*  Conti  fînally  was  not  chosen  pope, 
until  aller  he  had  entered  into  a  wntten  engagement  to  give  him  the  bat, 
and  in  tbe  month  of  May,  1723,  a  gênerai  assembly  of  tbe  Frencb 
clergy  having  taken  place,  Dubois  was  unanimously  chosen  président. 
So  well  did  he  know  bow  to.envelop  tbe  wbole  churcb  in  bis  dis- 
honor. 

It  remained  to  deprive  tbe  royal  power  of  its  iast  prestiges;  tbis  tbo 
régent  did  by  an  excessive  and  audacious  dissoluteness  of  morals. 

According  to  tbe  testimony  of  Charlotte  de  Bavière,  bis  mother,  be 
had  given  proofs  of  virility  at  thirteen  years  of  âge,  and  the  thirst  for 
violent  pleasurea  never  left  him  more.  There  was  nothing  besides  frora 
nature  to  ennoble  ôr  distract  this  fury  of  tbe  sensés  in  him,  bis  beart 
having  been  early  and  fore  ver  closed  to  the  poetry  of  love.  Wit,  grâoef 
beauty,  the  séductions  of  modesty,  the  mysterious  enchantments  of  ten« 
derness  were  not  wbat  be  required  fVom  women  ;  be  wisbed  tbem  on  the 
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contrary  to  be  intoxicated,  paamonate,  forious  and  almoet  disfigared  bjr 
the  babil  of  obscène  desiresu  He  was  pleased  with  the  noise,  tbe  tbmult 
of  bis  orgies,  so  as  to  compromise  tbe  royal  authority  vbtcb  was  repre- 
sented  io  bis  person.  Louis  the  Foarteentb  had  known  bow  to  be  a 
king  eveo  in  bis  amours.  His  pride  exacted  tbat  al)  below  him  sbould 
respect  tbe  reins  be  broke.  He  held  the  court  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
his  bastards,  he  gave  il  the  sight  of  his  adnlteries  to  admire,  and  yet  he 
had  presoribed  to  it  to  be  décent  and  reeerved,  as  if  to  show  that  every 
tbing,  even  scandai,  entered  intô  the  privilèges  of  the  master.  But  the 
régent  was  not  the  man  to  calculate  his  vices.  Loving  them  for  them- 
selves,  he  abandoned  himself  to  them  without  any  secret  thought,  with 
thoughtlessness,  laughing,  and  waa  pleased  that  ail  should  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Ue  thus  alJowed  obscène  servants  to  drag  the  remains  of  his 
soiied  power  into  their  gross  feaats^  and  placed  his  dighity  at  the  mercy 
of  subaherns,  become  his  equals  through  debauchery.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  dancer  whora  in  full  opéra  he  carried  into  bis  box  and  undressed.* 
Sucb  scènes  took  place,  and  such  dangers  were  encountered  during 
certain  bours  of  the  night  in  a  reserved  part  of  the  PalaisJloyal,  that 
the  fréquentera  of  il  gave  themsélves  a  superintendent,  a  dictator,  a  mas- 
ter,  in  tbe  person  of  Canilbac,  the  only  one  among  them  wbo  was  invin- 
cible to  drunkenneas.  Thèse  things  were  known  to  the  public;  the 
régent  took  no  pains  to  bide  them,  and  he  even  piqued  himself  on  having 
esiabUshed  an  island  of  Capri  in  the  midst  of  Paris. 

We  doubt  if  he  corrupted  bis  own  daughters,  and  it  is  his  decree  which 
causes  the  doubt.  Soulavie  accuses  him  in  express  terms  of  having  been 
the  lover  of  the  Dochess  de  Berri,  Mademoiselle  de  Valois  and  the  Ab- 
béas  of  Cbelles;  and  he  adds,  "I  hâve  the  original  and  testimonial  proofs 
in  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  whieh  are  in  my  power."t  It 
is  certain,  that  in  his  own  lime  he  was  judged  capable  of  it.  He  was 
said  to  idolize  the  handsome  hands  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  ;  tt  is  rela- 
teé,  tbat  in  a  jealous  struggle,  the  princess  having  thrown  herself  between 
her  lover  and  her  father,  she  had  recetved  from  the  latter,  as  Poppea 
finmerly  did  from  Nero,  a  kick  in  the  stomach^  It  is  affirmêd  that 
Mademoiselle  Valois  only  obtained  the  enlargement  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  at  the  price  of  incést,  and 
tbat  tbe  Abbess  of  Chelles  was  not  treated  otherwise.^  Horrible  accu- 
sations which  we  must  believe  false,  but  which  were  none  the  less  circu- 
lated»  because  frenzied  conduct  gave  them  a  resemblance  to  truth,  and 
which  propagated  in  the  sbape  of  pamphlets  by  the  blind  man  of  the 
Gale  Saint  Koch,  the  crier  of  indulgences,  taught  the  people  to  despise 
tbe  powers  of  tbe  eanhf 

Let  us  add  that  the  public  life  of  the  régent  ended  by  engniphiog  and 
loaing  him  in  tbe  disorders  of  his  private  life.  He  abandoned  himself  to 
opéra  girls,  and  the  décision  on  the  most  important  a&irs  was  made  on 
Goming  from  their  embraces.    The  fury  of  pleasures  soon  taking  entire 

*  MéUnges  higtoriqaec  de  fioisjourd&in,  t.  1.  p.  2S$* 
'    îg!«*^«>c«^elaMonarchie,t.2.p.77.  DiqitizedbyGoOgle 

}  Hi«t.  da  Système,  1. 1.  p.  8. 
^  From  this  the  fiunons  cooplet  tttribnled  to  Voltaire,  Enfin  votre  eeprit  ait  goeii* 
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possession  of  htfn>  he  cast  the  ennui  of  commanding  men  on  Dubois. 
He  himself  set  the  exemple  of  obeying  this  wretch,  only  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  insulting  him.  Political  efferoinacy  fînally  increased 
whatever^was  banefui  to  the  royal  authority  in  such  abasement  ;  for  pain- 
ful  as  may  be  the  avowal,  terror  gave  place  to  contempt  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Tiberius  rendered  himself  so  terrible  to  the  Romans,  he  ao 
occupied  their  attention  with  his  banefui  power,  that  they  felt  only  the 
sentiment  of  hatred  towards  him,  which  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  dis- 
dain.  His  infamies  were  not  pitied,  because  they  induced  fear.  The 
debaucherïes  of  the  régent  on  the  contrary,  having  nothing  bloody  about 
tbem,  their  vile  side  was  the  better  remarked.  ^  He  himself  dreamed  only 
of  enjoying  the  easy  delights  of  unlimited  povtrer,  and  did  not  ask  if  he 
were  not  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  by  so  doing. 
It  is  due  to  Cardinal  J>uboia  to  say  that  he  did  not  share  the  «ntire  care- 
lessnesB  of  his  master,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  follies  and  buffooneries,  he 
had  always  preserved  a  kind  of  serious  perversity,  and  it  bas  been  said 
of  him,  that  his  intellect  was  on  the  watch  in  the  darkness  of  his  heart. 
Elevated  to  the  rank  of  iîrst  roinister,  he  sought  to  escape  from  the  feel- 
ing  of  his  baseness  by  the  loftiness  of  his  p^ans  ;  he  atteropted  a  reform 
in  the  administration  ;  he  afiected  the  high  ione  towards  parliament 
which  Richelieu  had  taken  with  thenobility  ;  he  introduced  equality  into 
the  taxes.  But  the  path  could  not  be  again  remounted  ;  and  besides, 
excesses  in  libertinage  had  interdicted  those  of  ambition  to  Dubois.  He 
died  in  pain,  laden  with  honors,  gorged  with  power,  dissatisfied,  cursing 
men,  blaspheming  God,  because  he  died  despising  himself. 

His  master  did  not  long  survive  him.  Endowed  with  brilliant  quali- 
ties,  whose  treasure  he  dissipated  shamefully,  the  régent  fell  into  an  incn- 
rable  languor.  Powerless  for  happiness,  be  became  so  for  pleasure  aiso, 
which  is  the  dream  of  it.  With  his  eyes  half  closed,  his  head  weighing 
down,  a  prey  to  a  sharp,  inextinguishable  thirst  for  voluptuousness,  whose 
ardor  a  bitter  disgust  poisoned  without  calming,  could  he  bear  the  cares 
of  royalty?  He  no  louger  felt  strength  enough  to  live.  He  was  sur- 
prised  sighing  for  the  lasl  repose,  that  of  the  tomb;  and  there  remained 
nothing  else  for  him  to  wish  for,  when  an  attack  of  apoplexy  cast  him 
dead  upon  the  knees  of  his  affrighted  mistressi 

If  we  now  take  in  at  a  single  glance  the  facts  which  our  history  bas 
traced,  it  will  be  found  ^hat  the  regency  marks  a  truly  new  era  in  our 
history;  that  the  System  of  Law,  by  introducing  a  passion  for  business 
and  commercial  manners  among  us,  pushed  France  on  to  the  régime  of 
burgher  rule  ;  that  the  System  of  Dubois  stripped  this  of  ail  the  grandeur 
it  possessed,  by  precipitating  us  into  an  alliance^of  which  the  empire  of 
the  sea  was  the  price  ;  that,  fînally,  under  the  regency  burgherism  was 
elevated  by  the  détérioration  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  throne,  that  is 
of  every  thing  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 

And  what  became  of  the  peopJe  during  this  time?  They  had  not 
ceased  to  suffer,  bent  beneath  their  old  burthen.  But  its  grief  did  not 
fill  the  measure  and  did  not  explode  but  during  the  ministry  of  the 
duke.  What  say  the  edicts  of  that  period,  for  it  is  in  the  edicts  that  we 
most  seek  for  the  past  of  the  poor  when  we  only  find  them  in  history  by 
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tbe  trace  of  their  blood  shed  on  baille  fields  or  the  parement  of  revolted 
ciliés.  Yes,  whilsl  on  the  lawn  of  Chantilly  the  ladies  of  the  court,  in 
the  dresses  of  shepherdesses,  displayed  their  charms  in  graceful  ballets  ; 
whilsl  the  doke,  intoxicated  with  love,  was  exhausting  the  treasures  of 
the  State  and  the  magie  of  feasts  for  the  charming  Marchioness  de  Prie, 
the  announcement  of  a  famine  agitated  the  sad  army  of  mendicants  in 
Paris;  the  consternation  spread  ht  and  near  through  the  country,  and 
the  roada  were  covered  with  pale  vagabonds.  Then  broke  forth  the 
soourge  of  spéculation  based  upon  the  public  distress;  then  began  the 
roonopoiizings.  A  worthy  brother  of  that  Count  of  Charolais  who  pre< 
ceded  M.  de  Sade  in  the  art  of  imbruing  debauchery  with  blood,  and  of 
wbom  it  is  related,  that  he  fired  on  tilers  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
fall  from  the  top  of  the  roof,  the  duke  was  ferocious  in  his  cupidity.* 
He  was  not  ashamed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Saint  Simon,t  to 
become  one  of  the  jobbérs  who  practised  the  science  of  starving  the  peo- 
pie  to  enrich  themselves.  Thus  bread  was  not  long  in  rising  in  Paris 
to  three  sous  the  pound,  and  proportionately  in  the  provtnces.f  "  In  Nor- 
mandy  they  lived  on  the  herbs  of  the  fields,"  wrote  the  indignant  Saint 
Simon  to  Fleury.^  "  1  speak  in  secret  and  in  confidence  to  a  French- 
roan,  a  bishop,  a  minister,  and  the  only  man  who  appears  to  share  the 
friendship  and  oonfidenôe  of  the  king,  and  who  speaks  to  him  in  private, 
of  a  king  who  is  not  such  although  he  bas  a  ktngdom  and  subjects,  and 
wfao  Î6  of  an  âge  to  he  able  to  perceive  the  conséquences  of  it,  and  who 
înstead  of  being  the  first  king  in  Europe,  cannot  be  a  great  king  if  he 
is  one  but  of  beggars  of  ail  conditions,  and  if  his  kingdom  is  turned  into 
a  vast  hospital  of  dying  and  desperate  persons." 

Savage  edicts  appeàred.  To  défend  the  property  which  extrême 
misery  threatened,  the  keeper  of  the  seals  d'Armenonville  pronounced 
the  most  terrible  of  ail  penalties,  death  without  restriction,  distinction 
or  réservation  as  the  punishment  for  domestic  robbery.||  The  number 
of  the  femished  becoming  rapidly  more  numerous,  it  was  determined  to 
crowd  ihem,  groaning  and  rebelling,  into  prisons  adorned  with  the  name 
of  hospitals,  and  in  which,  by  order  of  the  Comptroller  General  Dodun, 
those  arriving  were  laid  stretched  eut  on  the  straw,  "  so  as  to  occupy  the 
ieaal  space."^  It  was  a  crime  to  fly  from  this  sinister  hospitaltty.  But 
how  were  the  culprits  to  be  recognized  ?  **  They  determined,"  says 
Lemontey,**  <'  to  impress  an  indelible  mark  on  the  beggars,  and  some 
were  handed  over  to  the  chemists,who  tned  différent  caustics  on  them." 
Expérience  not  succeeding,  it  was  determined  they  should  be  marked 
on  the  arro  by  fire.  It  only  remained  to  make  a  war  of  extermination 
on  them.  But  most  of  the  archers  were  moved  with  pity  at  the  sight  of 
the  unfortunates,  af\er  whom  they  were  sent  in  pursuit,  and  a  novelty 
occurred  in  tlie  annals  of  tyranny,  that  where  victims  could  be  struck 
dowQ  with  impunity,  there  were  no  executioners. 

Thns  were  amassed  in  the  bosom  of  the  people  the  resentment  and 

*  Lacretelle,  t.  2.  p.  69.  t  Saint  Simon,  ohap.  7.  p.  106. 

t  Mémoires  Secrets  de  Duel  os,  t.  2.  p.  209. 

f  Letter  to  the  Bishop  ofFr^us,  July  25,  1726.  ^-^^-.-^^^^  ^y  GoOglC 

Il  Déclaration  of  the  4lh  of  Marcb,  1724. 

T  Inttraotion  to  the  Intendante,  July,  1724.    **  T.  2.  des  Œuvres,  p.  ^6. 
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asiger  which  burgberîsm  was  one  day  to  use  ao  powerfudly  in  tts  laat 
contesL  And  yet  bow  far  was  burgberiam  from  comprehending  the* 
boliness  and  (be  duties  of  tbat  natural  chain^  whidi,  in  the  face  of  old 
oppressions,  bound  ail  the  oppressed.  Absorbed  in  an  egotism,  whose 
long  imprudence  will  engender  so  many  disasters,  wbat  they  saw  in  tbe 
people  waa,  less  tbe  means  of  sufieriugs  to  cure,  than  of  passions  to 
direct  against  tbe  common  enemy.  We  must  not  be  astoniahed  then,  if 
afterwards,  aller  many  services  paid  with  ingratitude  and  a  tbousand 
deceitful  excitements,  il  turned  oui  tbat  the  angry  dogs  tumed  against 
tbe  bunters.  Let  us  meditate  on  tbe  following  page  of  tbe  rainistry 
of  the  duke. 

The  disorder  in  the  finances  betng  frightful,  Duverney  bad  carried  the 
brutality  of  bis  character  into  means  for  surmounting  them.  To  reduce 
the  légal  value  of  the  coin  one  half,  to  impose  an  arbitrary  limit  on  tbe 
price  of  merchandize,  to  close  the  shops  of  ail  wbo  should  disobey  the 
despotism  of  the  régulations,  to  let  loose  tbe  soldiers  against  the  work- 
man  wbo  was  discontented  with  bis  wages,  was  but  sport  for  the  counsellor 
of  Madame  La  Prie.  Useless  violences!  the  evil  grew  worse,  the  people 
bad  no  longer  anything  but  their  blood  to  give.  Paris  Duverney  then 
oonceived  the  idea  of  levying  a  tax  which  be  fîxed  at  the  fiftieth  part  of 
the  revenue,  and  to  whtcb  be  subjected  ail  classes  of  the  citizenswithout 
exception*  In  other  words,  the  proceedings  of  tyranny  being  found 
stérile,  be  bad  recourse  to  tbe  only  expédient  wbicb  be  bad  not  yet  em« 
ployed,  justice. 

But  immediately  wbat  a  storm  !  wbat  a  tempest  1  Protests  full  of  gall 
and  furious  clamors  were  heard  from  tbe  clergy.  Wbat?  to  dare  to  lay 
hands  on  the  weallb  of  the  cburch.  To  attack  immunities  which  not 
only  tbe  dévotion  of  Saint  Louis,  but  the  absolute  will  of  Louis  tha 
Fourteentb  bad  respected.  Tbe  clergy  were  willing  to  bave  condemned 
tbemselves  to  the  charge  of  a  gratuitous  gift  ;  in  exacting  more,  religion 
was  outraged,  God  offended, — such  was  tbe  language  of  the  high  clergy. 
Now  at  this  period,  tbe  churcb,  including  in  it  the  benefîced  iponks, 
owned  nine  tbousand  châteaux,  two  hundred  and  fifty^nine  tbousand 
farms,  an  hundred  and  seventy-threé  thousand  acres  of  vines,  fourteen 
bundred  out  of  sevenleen  hundred  plougbs  in  the  Cambresis  ;  more 
than  balf  the  property  situated  in  Franche  Comte;*  and  ils  annual  reve- 
nues were  not  valued  at  less  than  tweive  bundred  and  twenty  raillions.t 
Thèse  ministers  of  a  God  of  charity,  of  a  God  wbo  was  born  in  a  stable, 
united  bowever  to  cast  a  burthen  upon  the  poor  which  crushed  them, 
and  ader  tumultuous  sittings  they  separated,  declaring  they  would  not 
subscribe  to  tbe  desires  of  tbe  king. 

The  oppoûtion  was  neither  less  hateful  nor  less  culpable  on  the  part 
of  tbe  nobility,  but  wbat  is  most  worthy  of  reraark  is,  tbat  the  most 
lively  and  animated  opposition  came  from  the  body  which  represented 
burgherism  politically.  A  bed  of  justice  having  been  convened,  par* 
liament  assembled  in  tbe  midst  of  cxtraordinary  agitation.  The  faces 
were  sombre,  each  composing  bis  countenance  and  feigning  to  regard 

*  Preamble  to  Ihe  ordinance  of  May  17th,  1731.         p.  .  .^^^  bvdoOÇlc 
t  Letter  from  the  Cardinal  Fleury  to  ihe  Council  of  Louis  the  FîueeBtii: 
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the  establishment  of  a  new  tax  as  the  loss  of  the  kingdoiii.  Forced  bj 
the  natare  of  his  duties  to  support  tbe  regislry,  tbe  Advocate  Général 
Gilbert  affîrmed  that  bis  words  cost  bim  as  mnch  as  the  sacrifice  of  bis 
life,  and  the  keeper  of  the  seals  putting  the  question,  they  replied  to  him 
by  an  unanimous  refusai  to  deliberate.  The  parlianoents  of  the  provinces 
inveighed  in  their  turn.  That  of  Brittany  maintained,  that  ils  contract 
of  union  autborized  it  to  refuse  ;  that  of  Languedoc,  that  the  bail  did 
nol  permit  the  payment  of  the  proposed  tax  ;  that  of  Toulouse,  that  it 
was  to  violate  saered  privilèges  and  confound  clergy  and  nobility  with 
tbe  people. 

Tbe  famine,  bowever,  kept  up  by  the  speculators,  did  not  cesse  its 
ravages.  Sédition  was  growing  in  Paris.  The  shrine  of  Sainte  Gene- 
viève carried  through  the  streets,  bad  but  added  to  tbe  disturbances  in 
tbe  minds  of  men.  The  gâte  of  Saint  Antoine  was  closed  against  the 
gaisbling  population  of  the  suburbs.  The  ministry  of  the  duke  could 
not  make  bead  against  such  an  opposition,  which  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  belped  ;  it  was  overthrown  and  the  people  obtained  no  other  satis- 
faction than  the  impost  of  the  Jiftieth, 

<<  We  will  that  ecclesiastical  property  remain  exempt,  and  we  déclare 
it  exempt  forever  from  ail  other  taxes,  impositions  and  levies/'  The 
anthor  of  this  déclaration  was  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  same  to  whom  Saint 
Simon  bad  written,  a  year  before,  that  in  Normandy  they  were  living  on 
the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  that  the  kingdom  ^'  was  turning  into  a  vast 
hospitiJ  of  dying  and  desperate."  Could  the  révolution,  alas  !  be  any 
thiog  else,  than  a  war,  a  war  to  tbe  death  ? 
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TBE  PRINCIPLB  OP  INDIYIDUAUSM  IS  ADOPTED  Bï  BURGHEBISM. 

Wb  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  that  burning  Uboratory  in  which  the 
materiala  of  the  French  Révolution  were  nnited  and  prepared  in  a  defi- 
mte  manner;.  we  are  about  to  enta:  upon  a  world  agitated  by  the  philo- 
sophera. 

What  a  «gfat!  The  papacy  seea  a  thousand  enemies  full  of  éloquence 
and  ardor  born  iîom  the  ashes  of  Luther  to  overwhelm  it.  Two  words^ 
which  Europe  is  astonished  and  delighted  to  hear,  resound — tolérance, 
reaaon.  Fanaticism  i»  corered  with  opprobrium,  with  the  recoUection 
of  the  anguish  for  which  it  gave  the  signal,  of  the  funeral  piles  it  erected. 
Old  superstitions  are  handed  over  to  the  attacks  of  immortal  ridicule. 
Leamed  nien  interrogate  the  heavens,  measure  mountains,  dig  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  demand  from  the  globe  the  secret  of  its  âge,  in 
oïder  to  give  the  lie  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  convince  the  bocks  of 
the  priests  of  error  and  imposture.  Where  will  this  formidable  power — 
fiée  examination — stop?  Some  denied  Christ,  careless  of  the  great  void 
which  was  thereby  to  be  made  in  history.  Others  doubted  the  soûl  of 
man.  Others  discussed  God,  the  soûl  of  the  Universe.  The  doctrine  of 
sensation  and  the  theory  of  annihilation  were  opposed  to  those  invincible 
aérations  which  hâve  the  Infinité  for  their  object,  to  those  desires  which 
transport  us  to  times  which  are  not  ours,  to  that  insatiable  avidity  of  ex- 
istence, the  charm  and  torment  of  our  troubled  hearts.  Thus  man  found 
himself  lowered,  even  to  being  but  an  accident  in  ci^eation  ;  he  was 
stripped  of  ail  that  eternal  duration  is  worth.  But  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  a  strange  contradiction,  how  they  endeavored  to  elevate,  how  they 
exalted  this  particle  of  organized  matter  which  was  so  soon  to  pass  away. 
Never  had  the  démonstration  of  the  littleness  of  man  been  more  pitilessly 
parsued,  and  never  had  his  greatness  been  more  resolutely  affirmed.  They 
demanded  that  his  dignity  should  be  recognized,  his  security  guaranteed; 
they  wished  inviolable  conscience  and  free  thought  to  be  granted  him. 
What  was  not  less  singular,  thèse  aposdes  of  cold  examination  carried, 
in  those  times,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  passion  of  sectaries  into  their 
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worship  of  thought  Prodigious  labors  to  be  undertaken,  a  thousand  dan- 
gers to  be  eDGountered,  tyranny  to  seduce  or  brave,  Ihe  moral  éducation 
of  générations  to  remodel,  the  buman  conscience  to  fill  with  uncertainty  and 
alarm,  nothing  arrested  them,  nothing  made  them  hesitate,  because,  afler 
all^they  tbemselves  bad  also  a  belief;  tbey  beiieved  in  reason.  Suchwas 
then  the  work  of  this  century.  And  ail  labored  in  it  ;  writers,  artists, 
great  lords,  magistrates,  ministers,  even  soYereigns.  There  was  a  moment 
in  which  the  new  spirit  was  the  master  of  society,  from  ils  base  to  its 
top,  having  penetrated  tbe  court  of  Prussia  through  Frederick,  that  of 
Austria  through  Joseph  thè'  Second,  that  of  France  througb  Turgot,  that 
of  Russia  through  Catherine,  into  the  Vatican  through  Clément  the 
Fourteenth.  So  that  philosophy  glided  even  among  kings  ;  it  cnveloped 
them  ;  it  dictated  words  of  strange  meaning  to  them  ;  it  urged  them  on, 
intoxicated  with  praise,  to  the  destruction  of  those  altara  which  thrones 
bad  so  long  had  for  a  support.  But  the  time  was  to  corne  when  kings 
recoiled  with  alarm  from  before  their  work.  .  •  .  When  the  last  veils 
were  finally  to  drop,  when  passing  from  religion  to  politics,  and  from 
politics  to  property,  thé  spirit  of  examination  had  raised  so  many  ques* 
tions  to  which,  alas  !  there  was  no  reply  but  at  the  price  of  tempests  ; 
why  were  there  masters  and  slaves,  and  whole  générations  ground  down 
during  the  transition  of  a  single  person?  Why  were  there  kings  aad 
nobles?  Why  classes  which  were  born  happy,  and  beneath  them  an  iantH 
merable  crowd  of  groaning,  femiçhing,  despairiag  beinga  ?  Why  this  long 
encroachment  by  a  few^  on  the  earth,  the  résidence  of  mankind,  and  ks 
indivisible  domain  ?  ''  The  first  who  having  inolosed  a  pièce  of  ground^ 
chose  to  say  this  is  mine,  and  found  people  simple  enough  to  believe  bim, 
was  the  true  founder  of  civil  society.  What  armies,  wars  and  mnrders  ; 
what  miseries  and  horrors  would  not  hâve  been  spared  the  human  race, 
if  tearing  down  hisstakes  or  filiing  up  hîs  ditch,  bis  fellows  had  cried 
out,  be  careful  how  you  listen  to  this  impostor  ;  yon  are  lost  if  you  for* 
get  that  its  fruits  belong  to  ail,  and  the  earth  to  no  one." 

The  movement  about  to  be  indicated,  when  contemplated  from  a  little 
distance,  présents  at  first  bat  tumult  and  confusion.     Even  the  philoao- 

Ehers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  appear  to  be  united  by  the  closest 
ond,  had  nothing  in  common  but  the  désire  to  strike,  each  striking  after 
bis  own  fashion,  under  the  inspiration  of  bis  private  hatreds,  with  the 
arms  which  belonged  to  him  ;  this  one  as  a  deist,  that  as  an  atheist,  and 
a  third  as  a  disciple  of  Spinosa.  We  shall  hereafler  find  thèse  divisions 
of  thought  living,  and  when  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  Danton,  the 
atheism  of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the  deism  of  Robespierre  shall  pass  be- 
fore us  transformed  into  terrible  passions,  it  will  become  manifest  that 
the  reality  did  not  germinate  from  an  abstraction  ;  that  metaphysical  de- 
bates,  apperen^ly  so  vague  in  their  objects,  had  an  unequalled  practîcal 
importance  in  their  results,  and  that  frequently  this  brutal  force,  which 
was  beiieved  to  be  only  unchained  by  personal  passions  or  gross  interests, 
had  référence  to  labors  full  of  evil,  to  the  disquietude  or  the  vengeance 
of  thought.  Tbe  différence  among  the  philosophers  did  not  refer  also 
only  to  questions  of  this  kind  ;  it  reached  every  thing.  Thus  men  who 
bad  anathematized  priests  together,  separated,  astonisfaed,  when  the 
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aaathema  of  kings  was  tbe  objeet  He  wbo  bad  shaken  the  fbundatioQs 
of  Catholicism  with  a  confident  hand,  was  penetrated  wkk  secret  terror, 
when  urged  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  God.  If  bargherism  bad  its 
leaders,  Uie  people  bad  tbeir  enlighteners.  Bj  tbe  side  of  pbilosophers^ 
rocked  in  pride  and  joy,  the  fiienda  of  princesi  frondeurs,  smiling  over 
the  ruins  tbey  were  about  to  make,  there  were  philos^ers  sick  of  tbeir 
dottbts,  tbere  were  religions  tbinkers  and  fierce  dreame^  tbere  were 
melancboly  tribunes. 

How,  then,  can  WO/ trace  distînctly  the  match  of  ideat  in  such  a  pell- 
mell  ?   Nothing  is  more  difficolt  ai  first  sight,  and  yet  when  we  look 
doser,  we  shali  find  in  tbe  eigbteenth  century  two  great  cnrrents  of  ideas      \ 
moving  in  parallel  Unes,  and  botb  leading  to  tbe  guJf  of  the  Révolution.       l 

We  bave  seen  bow  profound  the  distinction  between  burgheriam  and 
the  people  bas  always^beeor^bevKb^^'ays  marked  by  common  interests 
and  comfn9n^4ntr6dâ.  This  distinction  in  tbe  ordeir  of  facts  is  repro- 
ducedinjlii.  uightUliiUi  cënfury  in  the  worid  of  thought  î 

"TKlîswere  there  two  doetrines,  not  only  différent,  but  opposed  ;  the  \ 
one  having  an  association  of  equals  for  its  end,  and  partaking  of  tbe  : 
principle  of  fraternity;  the  second  founded  entirely  on  individual  right. 

Tbe  first,  sprung  directly  from  the  go^el,  wished  for  the  realization  of 
liberty  by  union  and  love  ;  the  second,  the  daughter  of  protestantism, 
sought  it  only  in  tbe  émancipation  of  the  individual. 

Morelly,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  M^bly,  and  in  some  respects  Necker, 
bdonged  to  the  first;  tbe  second  bad  as  its  représentatives  Voluire, 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  Turgot,  Morellet,  etc. 

Tbe  first  was  to  lead  to  Robespierre  ;  the  second  created  Mirabeau. 

Tbe  latter  ruled  in  the  constituent  assembly  ;  half  sttfied,  under  tbe 
convention,  it  reappeared  on  the  day  following  tbe  9th  Thermidor;  it 
overthrew  the  empire,  after  having  submitted  to  it  ;  it  called  itself  libéral-  ^ 
ism  during  the  Restoration  ;  it  reigns  now.  We  will  show  through  what 
nngular  dramas,  by  what  struggles,  what  ruins  and  what  tragic  eSforts,  it 
opened  for  itself  a  path  to  the  govemment  of  society  during  that  eigbteentb 
centary  so  imposing  and  so  stormy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  point  which  burgherism  reacbed,  it 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  individual  right,  and  stopped  there. 

Unity  bad  not,  in  fâct,  existed  until  that  time,  except  in  religion,  by 
the  intolérance  of  Catholicism  ;  in  politics,  by  absolute  royalty  or  feudd 
tyranny  ;  in  tbe  pursuits  of  industry,  by  monopoly. 

To  break  this  unity  of  oppression  in  its  triple  form,  and  free  the  indi- 
vidual from  ail  kinds  of  shackles,  became  then  the  ruling  passion  of     > 
burgherism. 

It  bad,  moreover,  wealth  and  strength.  lF*orlified  by  instruments  of 
labor  of  which  the  common  mass  were  destitute  ;  endowed  with  an  ac- 
tîfity  and  information  which  the  nobles  in  gênerai  wanted,  burgherism 
possessed  ail  the  m^ns  of  development  which  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity  of  association  and  cause  the  trammels  of  the  hierarchy  to  be  dreaded. 
Individual  ism  sufiîced  for  it.  It  demanded,  cotisequently,  freedom  of  j  y 
mind  against  tbe  church,  political  freedom  against  kings,  freedom  of  /^ 
industry  against  monopolizers  ;  and  it  asked  for  nothing  else.  \ 
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Bat  liberty  without  eqoality,  which  is  the  lien  of  interests,  and  frater- 
nity,  whtch  is  the  lien  of  hearts,  is  but  an  hypocritical  despotism.  And 
now  see  how  burgherism  was  to  give  us,  sooner  or  later,  a  profound 
moral  anarchy  for  liberty  of  the  mind;  an  oligarchy  of  oopy  holders  for 
political  liberty  ;  the  compétition  of  rich  and  poor  for  the  advantage  of 
the  rich,  for  freedom  of  industry. 

Be  that  as  it  may,the  writers  of  burgherism  in  the  eîghteenth  century 
were  divided  into  three  schools,  corresponding  with  the  three  kinds  of 
tyranny  then  to  be  destroyed.  There  was  the  school  of  the  philosophers, 
properly  so  called,  whose  leader  was  Voltaire  ;  that  of  the  politicians, 
which  Montesquieu  founded,  and  that  of  the  economists  which  is  repre- 
sented  by  Turgot.  To  expose  what  was  the  part  of  each  of  thèse  three 
famous  schools  in  the  common  work,  by  developing  on  a  paralld  Une  tha 
rival  doctrines  of  Jean-Jacques,  Mably  and  Necker,  is  to  give  the  history 
of  the  révolution  as  it  passed  through  the  heads  of  thèse  thinkers  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WAR  ON   THE   CHURCH — ^TRIUMPR   OF   INDIVIDUALISAI  IN  PHiLOSOPHY,  OR 

RATIONALISM. 


VOLTAIRE. 

Voltaire  before  the  people,  before  kings,  before  prietts — Tbe  Jansenista  become  aubject 
to  cooTolaiona,  and  tbe  JeauiU  intolérant;  Sacrilèges  and  Scandais — Voltaire  opena 
the  attack — ^Paacal  and  Deacartes  importune  bim — He  brings  the  doctrine  of  Senaa- 
tiona  with  him  from  England,  which  la  favorable  to  individualiaro — The  Statae  of  Con- 
dillac — Diderot^-What  repreaenta  tbe  notion  of  a  God  in  politica — Association  of 
Diderot  and  d'Alembert — The  Encyclopedia — Dinnera  ofthe  Baron  Holbach — School 
of  Rationaliara — Freret,  Boulanger,  etc. — Immense  intellcctual  anarchy-^^Bufibn^» 
Theoy  of  J.  by  Helvetlus — ^Thc  miaanthropy  of  Molière  in  the  eighteenth  centary — 
Jean.Jacques  Rousseau  ;  his  struggle  against  tbe  philosophera  of  individualisra — 
The  oppoaite  school  aucceeda^Thinking  Europe  is  conqnered  by  Voltaire — Frede- 
rick a  philosopher — Frederick  al armed  hythe  System  qf  Nature — Fall,of  the  Jesuits — 
The  Jansenists  attacked  in  their  turn— Glorioua  and  universal  aposileship  of  tolérance 
— Triamph  of  Rationalism. 

The  Reformation,  as  we  hâve  shown,  had  well  jntroduced  the  principle 
of  individualism  to  the  world;  but  Luther  and  Calvin  had  failed  in  logic 
and  audacity.  Thej  had  invoked  the  sovereigmy  of  reason  only  against 
Rome,  not  against  the  scriptures.  They  would  hâve  paled  with  alarm, 
at  the  very  idea  of  discussing,  rn  a  purely  rational  manner,  God,  the 
existence  of  the  soûl,  the  infinité,  eternity.  No  one,  in  their  opinion, 
had  a  right  to  dive  into  questions  which  they  thought  resolved  by  the 
boly  books,  interpreted  by  means  of  the  ligbt  of  faith.  They  had  lef\  a 
part  of  his  chains  on  the  individual,  whilst  declaring  him  enfranchised  ; 
and  the  buman  mind  having  reached  certain  heights  in  his  âight,  was 
immediately  to  close  its  wings. 

Tbe  continuers,  whom  the  eighteenth  century  gave  to  Luther,  pushed 
the  work  cocnroenced  to  its  furthest  limita.  After  having  given  the  en- 
tire  domain  of  religion  to  free  examination,  they  abandoned  tbat  of  roeta- 
physics  to  it.  What  Luther  had  dared  against  the  fathers  ofthe  church, 
tbey  dared  against  Luther  prostrated  before  the  gospel. 

They  proposed  iromensity  itself  for  the  âight  of  the  mind.  This 
exalted  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  mind  commanded  tolfrance  from 
them.  Thus  they  had  none  of  that  despotic  humor  and  inconsistent 
croelty  by  which  we  bave  seen  the  reign  of  Calvin  so  odiously  soiled. 
Tbey  tbemselves  were  humane,  and  the  apostleship  of  tolérance  found 
them  indefatigable.  Their  glory  is  in  that  As  for  their  worship  of  rea- 
aon,  as  reason  divides  as  oAen  as  faith  réunîtes,  they  could  but  place 
man  upon  a  faeap  of  ruins,  on  the  top  of  which  we  still  perceive  him, 
erect  and  master  of  himself,  but  restless  and  alone. 

Whether  we  congratulate  or  déplore  it,  such  a  moral  révolution  had 
an  incomparable  bearing.     Tbere  were  required  ai  tbe  head  of  the 
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movement  whioh  produced  it,  thinkers  of  a  rare  suppleness  of  intellect, 
that  the  séduction  might  become  universal  ;  ardent  defenders  of  mankind, 
that  every  gênerons  soûl  migfat  salute  their  triumph  in  advance  ;  writera 
of  prodigious  opulence,  that  their  good  offices  might  create  clients  for 
them;  invincible  railers,  before  whom  they  should  tremble;  leaders  of 
a  party,  at  once  resolute  and  prudent,  that  tbere  might  be  neitber  a  3top 
nor  a  false  mQvement  in  the  attack  ;  there  were  needed  historians,  poets, 
metaphysicians,  writers  of  taies,  dramatic  authors,  noYelists,  publicists, 
admitted  in  conséquence  of  their  genius  and  glory  to  familiarity  with 
kings  ;  finally,  and  that  the  people  eo  long  oppressed  might  hâve  the 
consolation  of  being  avenged  on  their  tyrants,  by  their  tyrants  them- 
selves,  there  were  perhaps  needed  philosophera  fe^aring  Anitus  and  heoi- 
lock,  crafty  to  excess,  insinuating,  as  skilfnl  to  put  persécution  to  sleep 
as  prompt  to  decry  it,  capable  of  hypocrisy,  skilful  in  seducing  nobles 
and  flattering  princes.  In  the  eighteenth  century  ail  thèse  men  formed 
but  one,  and  their  name  was  Voltaire. 

Voltaire  !  Are  we  permitted  to  lay  an  hand  upon  this  great  idol  l 
Can  an  heir  of  the  eighteenth  century  do  it  without  temerity?  For  it  is 
Voltaire  who  bas  marked  ont  the  path,  be  it  good  or  evil,  in  which  tbe 
living  générations  are  walking  ;  and  he  was  such,  that  either  from  love 
or  hatred,  the  whole  world  was  engaged  in  the  interests  of  bis  glory. 
What  a  destiny  !  To  be  for  sixty  years  the  whole  mind  of  Europe,  to 
be  the  history  of  an  âge;  to  write,  and  by  it  to  reign  ;  to  render  princes 
either  proud  of  havtng  learned  to  think,  or  ashamed  of  being  only  power- 
ful  ;  from  the  depths  of  a  studious  and  enchanting  retreat,  to  hold  tbe. 
people  breathless,  to  render  their  rulers  anxiou8,to  pnsh  on  an  illustrions 
crowd  towards  an  end  designated  in  advance  ;  to  note  the  persécution 
of  infamy  to  alarm  it  ;  to  proclaim  tolérance  ;  to  combat  and  conquer 
for  humanity;  in  an  unequalled  conspiracy,  to  give  himself  ail  priests  as 
enemies,  ail  kings  as  accomplices  ;  to  break  down  whilst  smiling  what 
Luther  had  only  shaken  by  prodigious  bursts  of  wrath,  and  to  live  happy. 
No  matter,  I  see  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  being  silent  about 
names  that  are  adored  lest  we  should  weaken  or  soil  them.  When  a 
man  is  mounted  upon  the  heights  of  history,  it  is  for  him  to  raise  bis 
heart  to  the  level  of  his  destiny.  Truly  great  men  bave  no  need  for  ail 
those  réticences,  a  respect  for  which  insults  them.  Let  them  show  them- 
selves  as  nature  made  them,  their  action  on  humanity  will  lose  nothing 
by  it  having  had  the  character  of  things  which  last.  Why  should  we 
not  say  then  of  Voltaire,  that  he  aided  progrees  powerfully,  by  overthrow- 
ing  the  old  form  of  oppression  and  thus  advancing  the  hour  of  universal 
deliverance  ;  but  that  by  his  opinions,  his  instincts,  his  direct  encis,  be 
was  the  man  of  burgherism  and  of  burgherism  only.  If  it  is  just  to  glo- 
rify  him  for  having  overthrown  with  so  much  splendor  the  tyranny  that 
was  exercised  by  nieans  of  authority,  it  is  equally  so  to  blâme  him  for 
having  contributed  to  establish  the  tyranny  which  is  exercised  by  means 
of  individualism.  After  ail,  the  care  of  his  memory  touches  us  leas  than 
the  fate  of  the  people  whom  he  might  bave  better  served.  His  genius 
deserves  that  he  should  be  salated,  but  we  must  be  sufTered  to  judge 
hinK    There  is  nothing  inviolable  in  the  world,  but  justice  and  tnith< 
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No,  Voltaire  did  not  love  tho  people  enougfa.  Could  the  weight  of 
the  miaery  of  so  roany  UDfortunate  laborera  hâve  been  alleriated,  Vol- 
taire would  doulxlleas  bave  applauded  from  a  feeling  of  humanity  ;  but 
bis  pity  woald  bave  bad  notbing  active,  notfaipg  arising  from  a  démo- 
cratie sentimeot,  about  it;  it  was  tbepity  of  a  great  lord,  raixed  witb 
haughtiness  and  contempt.  Open  bis  correspondence,  tbe  aristocracy 
of  bis  disdain  sbines  oui  in  every  page  of  it.  "  I  bave  never  pretended 
to  enlighten  sboeinakers  and  servant-maids."* 

"Itseems  to  me  that  tbis  Obier  is  mucb  despised  by  ail  tbinking 
people.  Tbeir  nuœber  is  small,  I  admit,  but  it  will  always  be  respecta- 
able.  It  is  the  small  number  which  roakes  tbe  public  ;  the  rest  are  tbe 
Tulgar.  Work  tben  for  tiiat  small  public,  without  exposing  yourself  to 
the  madness  of  the  great  number.^t 

"  I  commend  the  toretch  (superstition)  to  you.  t  We  must  destroy  it 
among  décent  people  and  leave  it  to  tbe  mob.":t:     ^ 

*'  Thoee  vtrho  write  against  wbat  is  called  luxury.  are  only  poor  men  in 
an  ill  bumor."^ 

**  Finally,  our  party  succeeds  over  tbeir's  in  good  company."|| 

'*  Reason  yfïli  triumpb  at  least  among  ail  respectable  people,  tbe  mob 
was  not  roade  for  it."f 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  mukiply  quotationa.  It  v^as  a  disgrâce  in 
hîs  eyes  to  bave  a  shoemaker  in  one's  family.  "  I  pray  you  to  pass 
througb  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  see  if  there  is  not  tbere  a  shoemaker, 
a  relative  of  tbe  wretcb  (J.  B.  Rosseau)  wbo  is  at  Erussels  and  wisbes 
to  dishonor  me."** 

He  mocked  at  Jean-Jacques,  addressing  himself  to  his  nail  mer- 
cbaot8,tt  and  be,  tbe  bistorian  of  tbe  Czar  Peter,  could  uot  compreheod 
that  tbe  autbor  of  Emile  shonld  bave  made  the  situation  of  a  joiner  tbe 
eoBopletion  of  a  philosophical  éducation.  / 

^  He  bad  a  young  man  to  bring  up,"  be  said,  speaking  of  Rosseau, 
''  and  be  made  a  joiner  of  bim,  lo  tbe  deptb  of  his  book.''|| 

It  was  thus,  that  in  the  freedom  and  trutb  of  intimate  intercourse. 
Voltaire  treated  artisans,  those  wbo  bear  witb  groans  tbe  weight  of  civi- 
lization  and  its  injustice,  tbe  people. 

On  the  otber  band,  it  is  known  bow  low  be  made  the  bumility  of  bis 
firaise  of  tbe  great  descend,  and  in  wbat  puérile  enjoyments  the  favor  of 
coart^  retained  bis  vanity  captive,  and  bow  be  loved  to  adorn  himself 
witfa  bis  title  of  gentleman  of  the  cbamber;  it  is  known  that  he  made  a 
panegyric  on  Louis  the  Fifteentb,  in  which  the  excess  of  flattery  was 
scaodaious,  and  that  one  day  addressing  this  king,  the  iowest  of  kings, 
be  dared  to  call  bim  Trajan  ;  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  the  bero  of 
ofltentatious  roués  and  fasbionable  libertines,  was  bis  familiar  friend  ; 
that  be  exclaimed,  in  speaking  of  Catherine,  empress  of  Russia^  ''  I  am 

*  Correspondence  de  Voltaire  à  d*  Alembert,  t.  21 .  p.  194.  Edit.  Delarge,  frerès  Paris, 
1831.  t  Ibid.  à  Helvetius,  t.  13,  p.  233. 

t  Ibid.  ^  Diderot,  1. 14.  p.  448.  ^  Ibid.  aa  Prince  Royal  de  Prusse,  t.  3.  p.  3. 

H  Ibid.  %  HelYotius,  1. 13.  p.  439.        f  Ibid.  &  d*Alembert,  t.  9.  p.  475. 
♦•  Ibid.  H  l>Abbé  Mousrinot,  t.  13.  p.  12.  C^r\r\n]o 

tt  Correspondence  de  Voltaire  à  d»Alembert,  1. 13.  p.  12.  Digitized  by  ^^UUV^lC 
\X  Ibid.  à  M.  le  Marqais  d'Ârgence  de  Dir&c.  1. 15.  p.  274. 
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Catherin  and  will  die  Catherin  ;"*  that  he  placed  bimself  ai  the  feet 
of  the  favorites,  even  of  her  whoni  a  house  of  debauchery  reared  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  master,  and  who,  having  become  the  royalty,  dis- 
honored  its  last  gasp;  and  that  fînally  be  wrote  to  Frederick,  king  of 
Prussia,  '*  You  were  made  to  be  my  king — the  deligbt  of  the  fauman 
race:"t 

"  I  dream  of  my  prince,  as  one  dreams  of  bis  mÎ6tre88."j: 

*'  If  you  knew  how  much  your  work  (the  aini-Machiavel,)  is  superior 
to  that  of  Machiavel."^ 

"  I  wait  hère  my  master/'H  '^  I  send  to  my  adorable  inasler  the  antî- 
Machiavel."!! 

**  You  hâve  done  what  the  people  of  Athens  did.  You  alone  are  well 
worth  this  people."*^ 

"  Your  majesty  who  bave  made  yourself  a  man."tt 

"  A  prince  to  whom  I  bave  belonged,"f f  etc.,  etc. 

Such  flatteries,  wheiher  matter  of  calculation  or  sincère,  were  undig- 
nified,  and  Voltaire  would  never  bave  abased  bimself  so  low,  if  be  bad 
bad  that  generous  pride  which  is  drawn  from  a  feeling  of  equality.  But 
born  with  a  supple  nature,  he  found  bimself  on  hisentrance  into  active 
life  dazzled  amid  the  Vehdomes,  the  Richelieus,  the  Contis,  the  La 
Fares,  the  Chaulieus,  and  in  that  circle  in  whicb  the  art  of  the  courtier 
belonged  to  the  school  of  good  taste,  he  lost  ail  that  constitutes  bold 
characters  and  manly  sbuls.  Thus  he  only  saw  republics  through  bis- 
tory  but  by  their  bloody  side4§  Equality  he  bélieved  realized,  becauae 
God  has  placed  grief  by  the  side  of  joy,||||  as  well  for  thB  monarch  as  the 
beggar.  By  turns,  the  denouncer  and  the  slave  of  the  privilèges  of 
birth,  he  attacked  them  from  the  top  of  the  stage  in  bis  well  known 
verses;  but  far  from  the  crowd,  far  from  the  pit,  and  when  he  no  longer 
bad  it  to  écho  him,  the  son  of  the  notary  Arouet,  remembered  with  com- 
plaisance, that  he  was  of  a  noble  race,  through  Marguerite  d'Aumart, 
his  mother,  and  he  wrote,  "  When  they  print  that  I  assume  wrongfully 
the  title  of  ordinary  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  king  of  France, 
am  I  not  forced  to  say,  that  without  even  adorning  myself  Withany  title, 
I  hâve  still  the  honor  to  bave  this  place,  which  bis  majesty,  the  king  mj 
master,  has  presecved  for  me?  When  they  attack  me  about  my  birth, 
do  I  not  owe  it  to  my  family  to  reply,  that  I  was  born  the  equal  of  those 
who  bave  the  same  place  as  myself  ;  iind  that  if  I  bave  spokeo  about  it 
with  suitable  modesty,  it  was  because  this  very  place  was  formerly  filled 
by  the  Montmorencys  and  Chatillonsî"flfl^ 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  capable  of  holding  such  language,  not  to 
profess  a  worship  for  royalty,  only  Voltaire  carried  with  it  an  exaggera- 
tion  which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.     He  wrote  to  Frederick,  **  I 

*  Correspondence  de  Voltaire  à  Catherine  Second,  t.  23.  p^  18. 

t  Ibid.  à  Prince  Royal  de  Prusse,  t.  3.  p.  88.         l  Ibid.  t.  6.  p.  10.  ^ 

^  Ibid.  &  Frederick  Roi  de  Prusse,  t.  6.  p.  199.      Il  Ibid.  t.  6.  p.  S44. 

T  Ibid.  t.  6.  p.  264.  ••  Ibid.  t.  7.  p.  3.         tt  Ibid.  t.  6.  p.  171. 

tt  Ibid.  &  d'AIembert,  t.  9.  p.  262. 

H  Ibid.  à  M.  le  Chevalier  de  R— <b,  1. 12.  p.  262. 

jlll  Ibid.  à  M.  Thièrot,  t.  4.  p.  39.  ^^  ^     ,        ^  Diqitizçd  by  GoOQIc 

"^  Correspondence  de  Voltaire  ^  M.  Kœnig^  t.  8.  p.  203.  o 
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would  ibat  ail  historiés  which  point  out  to  us  the  vices  and  furies  of  kings 
were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea."*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  on 
this  point  it  was  a  king  who  refuted  Voltaire. 

Bot  Voltaire  was  not  convinced.    He  joined  example  to  precept    He 
did  not  forget  his  strange  system  of  the  duties  of  an  historian,  neither         / 
in  tke  Age  of  Louis  the  Ibttrteeath,  nor  in  that  of  Louis  the  Fifieenthy        n 
nor  in  the  History  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,noî  in  that  of  the.Czar  Peter,       /|  j 
He  only  forgot  it,  when  he  had  to  avenge  himself  on  Frederick  in  his    /  1 
menioirs, — ^tlie  inconsistencj  of  passion. 

-  Voltaire  was  not  made,  as  is  seen,  to  seek  the  safety  of  the  people  in  a 
political  and  social  révolution.  He  never  even  dreamed  of  changing 
boldly,  profoondly,  the  material  conditions  of  the  state  and  of  society, 
and  he  did  not  begin  to  be  disturbed  about  it,  until  towards  the  close  of 
his  career,  on  the  alarm  sounded  by  Diderot,  Holbach  and  Raynal. 
We  are  struck  with  this  absence  of  political  studies  in  the  six  thousand 
DÎne  hondred  and  fifly  letters  of  which  his  correspondence  is  composed 
and  in  most  of  his  works.  He  had  no  faith  in  thQ  possibility  of  a  vast 
rénovation  of  the  world.  Wd  may  judge  so  from  a  letter  written  to  M. 
Bastide  in  1760,  scarceiy  thirty  years  before  the  révolution.  Afler  having 
shown  in  a  striking  [Hcture,  those  who  iabor  in  hunger,  those  who  pro- 
doce  nothing  in  luxury,  tremblîng  vassals  not  daring  to  deliver  their 
fiirailies  from  the  wild  boar  that  devours  them,  great  proprietors  appropria- 
ting  to  themselves  even  the.bird  that  Aies  and  the  fish  that  swims  ;  "  this 
scène  of  the  world,  in  almost  ail  ti mes  and  ail  places,  woold  you  change," 
he  exclaims,  "  behold  yoor  folly  and  that  of  other  moralists.  The  world 
will  go  on  always  as  it  iir  going."t  \ 

Was  not  that  but  a  bnrst  of  chagrined  philanthropy  ?  No  ;  and  we 
should  add,  that  the  gênerai  tendency  of  the  mind  during  a  notable  y\ 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  neglect  political  or  social  questions  3 
for  the  most  abstract  problems  in  metaphysics.  We  will  mark  the  hour  | 
in  which  this  shall  cease.  But  that  solemn  hour  surprised  Voltaire  and  i 
made  him  tremble.  Like  Luther,  he  was  long  in  discovering  the  path  | 
that  led  from  religions  to  political  abuses,  from  spéculative  philosophy  to 
the  material  transformation  of  society,  from  the  agitation  of  beliefs  to  I 
the  ebullition  of  interests.  We  hâve  then  to  follow  him  no  longer  except  i 
firat  in  the  struggle  against  the  power  of  priests,  and  then  in  his  efforts  ! 
to  lu^grandize  the  hnman  being  by  isolating  ïÛ 

lie  could  not  shake  the  empire  of  the  priests,  without  separating  their 
cause  from  that  of  the  kings,  To  this  he  was  naturally  inclined,  and  it 
was  the  fîrst  means  he  employed.  The  long  and  implacable  rivalry  be- 
tween  the  popes  andlhe  Cssars  ;  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth  on  his 
knees  before  Gregory  the  Seventh  ;  so  many  religions  wars  sprung  from 
religious  fanaticism;  so  many  séditions  preached  from  the  steps  of  the 
allai  ;  the  sons  of  kings  condemned  by  the  inquisition  ;  confessors  more 
powerful  than  favorites,  seizing  on  the  authority  of  princes,  at  the  same 
time  as  on  their  soûl  ;  nsurping  earth  in  the  name  of  heaven,  and  govern- 
ing  the  kingdoms  they  did  not  trouble  ;  the  Jesuits  in  the  thirty  years 

*  Correipondence  de  Frederick  à  Yoltaire^  t.  3.  p.  309.  lj 

t  Ibid.  à  M.  de  Bastide,  t.  12.  p.  377. 
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war  ;  ihe  league  ;  regioidal  monks What  resources  did  not  faistoty 

furnish  for  Toltaire's  plan  of  attack.  He  oollected  ifaem  ail,  and  weot 
to  work  with  a  formidable  akili.  '*  If  most  kings,"  he  wrote  to  Frederick, 
when  the  latter  was  only  Prince  Royal  of  Pnissia,  «  if  moot  kings  bave 
encouraged  fanaticism  in  their  dominions,  il  is  because  thej  were  ignor- 
ant, becauae  they  did  not  know  the  priests  are  their  greatest  enemies.  la 
there  one  example  in  tbe  history  of  the  world,  of  prieats  who  h&ve  main- 
tained  harmony  between  princes  and  their  subjects  ?  Do  we  not  on  the 
contrary  see  every  where,  that  it  was  priests  who  had  raised  the  standard 
of  discord  and  revolt  ?  Was  it  not  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
who  commenced  that  unfcH'tanate  war  which  cost  Charles  the  First  his 
life,  a  king  who  was  an  honest  man  7  Was  it  not  a  monk  who  assassi- 
nated  Henry  the  Third,  king  of  France  1  Is  not  Europe  still  fnii  of  the 
marks  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  1  Bishops  become  princes,  and  then 
your  coileagaes  in  the  Electoral  Collège  ;  a  bishop  of  Rome  trarapling 
emperors  under  feet,  are  thèse  not  suffieiently  strong  testimonials  ?"* 

On  the  other  hand  he  studied  bard  to  establish  that  philosophera  were 
the  nataral  allies  of  kings.  He  who  dared  every  thing  against  the  sacer- 
dotal power,  had  not  indignation  enough  against  **  tbe  wretch  who  was 
mad  enough  to  libei  a  king."  We  must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  if 
he  had  had  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  he  would  hâve  violratly  opposed 
the  condemnation  of  Louis  tbe  Sixteenth,  he  who  being  accuiBed  of 
having  apologized  for  the  judgment  of  Charles  the  First,  defended  him- 
self  in  thèse  terms,  *'  how  then  could  1  hâve  apologized  for  that  exécrable 
injustice  ?....!  bave  consulted  the  book,  (Letters  upon  the  English»)  in 
which  this  assassination,  still  more  frightful  from  having  borrowed  the 
sword  of  législation  to  commit  it,  is  spoken  o£  I  find  that  in  it,  this 
wicked  crime  iscompared  with  that  of  Ravillac,  with  that  of  the  Jacobin 
Clément,  and  with  the  still  more  enormous  crime  of  the  priest  who  naed 
the  body  of  Jésus  Christ  himself,  in  the  communion,  to  poison  the  Em- 
peror  Henry  the  Seventh.  Is  that  to  justify  the  murder  of  Charles  the 
First  rt  This  désire  of  sealing  a  close  and  durable  alliance  between 
philosophy  and  royalty  was  so  lively  with  Voltaire,  that  we  find  the  ex- 
pression of  it  under  his  pen  at  every  moment.  "  To  be  a  good  Christian, 
one  must  respect,  serve,  love  his  prince.''^ 

"  Phiiosopbers  serve  God  and  the  king.^'^ 

"  Âll  the  bulls  in  the  world,  (in  speaking  of  a  sîcknesa  of  the  Dau- 
phin,) are  not  worth  the  breast  and  liver  of  the  only  son  of  the  king  of 
France."|| 

*'  Phiiosopbers  ask  but  for  tranquillity,  and  there  is  not  a  theologîaii 
who  would  not  désire  to  be  the  master  of  the  Btate."5T 

Thus  following  tbe  example  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  Voltaire  preached 
at  once,  revolt  against  spiritual  authorities,  submission  to  temporal  power& 
A  revolutionist  in  religioa,  he  did  not  undersiand  that  there  could  be  auch 
a  thing  in  politics  ;  and  he  was  honest  in  remaining  obstinate  in  this  in- 

*  GotTeapoadeBoe  de  Voltaire  à  Frederick,  t.  3.  p.  134. 

t  Ibid.  à  l'Abbé  Prevott,  t.  3.  p.  489, 490. 

t  Ibid.  à  M.  ]e  Marquii  Albergaii  Capicelli,  t.  13.  p.  484.        C^r\nin]o 

^  Ibid.  à  UeWetiui,  1. 12.  p.  6.         Il  Ibid.  DamilaTUIe,  i.^'i^.yés.^d^^ 

T  Ibid.  aa  Prince  Royal  de  Praiie,  t.  3.  p*  78. 
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eonsistency,  80  useful  moreorer  to  ^is .  plans, — for  he  always  held  tbe 
8ame  language  to  his  friends,  his  adepts,  tbe  confidaDts  of  bis  most  secret 
thoughts,  that  he  did  to  kiogs.  He  wrote  to  d'Alembert,  "  tbat  it  could 
not  be  doubted,  that  the  cause  of  kings  was  that  of  philosophera  ;  for  it 
is  évident  that  wise  men  who  do  not  admit  two  powers,  are  the  princi* 
pal  supports  of  rojal  authority."* 

Tbe  plan  was  ^ilfuUy  dràwn;  bis^orjr  came  to  its  aid.  Voltaire  had 
tbis  rare  good  fortune»  that  his  ideas  were  always  served  by  events. 
Wbilst  he  was  thinking  for  bis  âge,  his  âge.  was  acting  for  him  ;  for  ex- 
ample,  at  the  very  time  he  was  calling  out  to  princes  to  rid  tbemselves 
of  tbeologians,  of  their  domineering  fanaticism,  and  of  their  cabals,  a 
iheological  war  set  Paris  on  fiire. 

Tbis  war  was  sombre  and  furious;  it  impressed  a  movement  on  the 
passions  which  was  never  more  to  be  arrested  ;  it  covered  the  religions 
ÊictioDs  with  ridicule  and  opprobrium;  it  distorbed  kings  in  tbe  senae 
of  ihe  plans  of  Voltaire  ;  it  unchained  in  France  the  anger  of  a  clandes^ 
fine,  inévitable  press,  and  placing  tbe  royal  and  parliamentary  power  at 
strife,  it  bastened  on  the  révolution  into  which  they  both  ran  to  engulph 
tbemselves. 

We  bave  spoken  of  the  morals  of  the  bigh  clergy,  its  mundane  splendor, 
its  opulence,  its  ardor  in  maintaining  the  inviol ability  of  its  wealth, 
though  the  people  were  gasping  beneatb  tbe  burthen  of  tbe  public  charges  ; 
we  bave  told  what  passions  beat  beneath  the  Roman  purple,  and  by  what 
scandais  the  destinies  of  religion  were  compromised  in  France.  But 
piety  bad  for  a  long  time  been  preserved  in  deposit  by.the  inferior  clergy, 
by  the  Jansenists  ;  they  had  long  imposed  on  tbemselves  the  glorious 
task  of  bonoring  their  belief  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives  ;  and  when 
Fleury,  become  minister,  had  descended  to  persécute  thero,  in  order  to 
gain  the  good  grâces  of  Rome,  they  had  been  seen,  supported  by  public 
opinion,  to  draw  tbeparliament  into  their  quarrel,  and  display  a  firmnessof 
soûl,  worthy  of  Saint-Cyran,  of  Nicole,  aad  of  Antoine  Arnauld.  It  was 
suddenly  learned  that  a  boly  man,  a  deacon,  named  Paris,  had  died,  and 
that  shortly  aAerwards  a  young  girl  had  been  seized  with  strange  super- 
natural  convulsions  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  The  Jansenists  immediately 
awoke  as  from  a  deep  deep.  Their  dark  dévotion,  exalted  by  the  remem- 
brance  of  former  persécutions  and  by  misfortune,  determined  them  to 
try  the  fortune  of  miracles.  The  conUgion  spreads  far  and  wide,  it 
strikes  sick  or  enfeebled  brains,  it  seizes  upon  enthusiastic  soûls,  it 
attracts  tbe  knavisb.  It  was  a  true  delirium.  Scènes  by  turns  alarm- 
ing  and  voluptuous  occurred  in  the  asylum  of  tbe  dead.  Women 
came  in  a  flowing  and  too  free  co8tttme,t  to  rage  upon  a  tomb,  like  a 
ïïjfbïl  of  old  upon  the  tripod.  There  were  only  mysterioos  and  symbolical 
dîscourses,  ecstacies,  invocations  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  Some  were  raised 
by  the  feet  with  cords,  shook  their  disheveiled  hair,  and  passed  from  a 
State  of  fury  to  one  of  immoveable  sadness.  Others  calling  the  Secour* 
iUt\,  in  a  plaintive  and  caressing  Yoice,  aaked  thep  to  walk  over  their 
*  Correspondenoe  de  Voltaire  àd'Alembert,  1. 18.  p.  18.  ^^  t 

t  Examen  critiqae,  phynqne  et  theo)ogiqve  des  convnliioiit,  P*  AfkwC^OOQlp 
X  They  gave  thii  name  to  peraoni  who  were  emplored  to  corne  «o  ifiT  mnàbfêe  of 
the  ConvnlsioDieta  by  etrikiag  them;  or  trampling  on  them  with  their  feet,  aoeoidiii^   ) 
the  deairee  of  the  Cenvulaioiiiate  themeelvei. 
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bpdies,  took  lascivious  attitades,launched  out  into  melancholy  prophecîes, 
or  chanted  unknown  mélodies.*  Signs  from  on  high,  said  the  Jansen- 
ists,  and  those  contortions  which  were  equally  offensive  to  reason  and 
shame,  they  called  divine  prodigies  ;  none  doabted  that  by  that  means 
God  wisbed  to  announce  the  unfathomable  greatness  of  bis  designs  for 
the  church  ;  that  the  prophet  Elias  was  about  to  come.t  And  such  ex- 
travagancies  had  full  course  in  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the  saturnalia 
of  the  regency,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  frondeur  people.  In  vain  was  the 
cemetery  of  Saint  M edan,  the  first  théâtre  of  the  agitation,  closed  by 
order;  the  number  of  Convulsionists  only  increased.  Carrying  away 
the  earth  of  the  holy  tomb,  they  spread  themselves  through  incredulous, 
but  astonished  Paris.  Secret  and  sinister  meetings  were  held  in  almost 
eve'ry  quarter,  of  which  some  spoke  with  contempt,  some  with  faorror, 
ail  with  surprise.  Hère  sufferers  had  resisted  blows  of  the  lance  or 
sword,  by  the  virtue  of  faith  alone  ;  there  placed  tipon  the  cross  they  had 
conquered  pain  and  ruied  death.  They  cited  or  could  cite  as  incontestable, 
façts  through  which  the  power  of  the  sojuj  violently  agitated  in  weak 
organizations  shone  out.  Convulsionists  believed  themselves  burned  by 
touching  bones  or  stones  taken  from  ruins  of  Port  Royal.|  How  many 
young  girls  were  there  who  appeared  to  renew  the  tragedy  of  Calvary,  who 
only  trembled  from  the  quiverings  of  love  ?^  How  many  whose  foresight  of 
the  future,  was  but  a  resource  from  poverty,  a  means  of  assuring  the 
présent?  And  yet  men  matured  by  study,  respectable  personages,  re- 
nowned  writers,  magistrates,  permitted  themselves  to  be  présent  at  sights 
whose  indecency  hâ  a  bibliçal  colouring,  and  recalled  to  devoutly  pre- 
judiced  minds,  now  the  sleep  of  Noah,  now  the  apparent  madness  of 
David,  or  even  the  nudity  of  Saul,  rolling  in  the  dust|| 

Thus  Port  Royal,  its  severity  and  its  virtues,  was  no  longer  repre- 
senled  butin  conventicles,  where  artifice  was  mingled  with  a  thirst  for 
pungent  pleasures;  that  credulity  which,  in  Nicole  had  been  but  the  ex- 
aggeration  of  zeal,  and  in  Pascal  but  a  sublime  melancholy,  led  to  a 
suspected  mysticism;  theology  was  decrying  its  own  reign,  already 
threatened  by  the  révolution  which  was  mutterins;  and  ihe  victims 
destined  for  Voltaire  ran  of  themselves  before  that  kmg  of  mockers. 

How  every  thing  leads  to  révolutions  when  their  time  is  approaching. 
Whilst  the  Jansenists  were  becoming  convulsionists^  the  Jesuits,  faQtious 
in  an  inverted  sensé,  were  becoming  intolérant,  even  to  scandai.  Tt  bas 
been  said,  that  in  order  the  better  to  place  Voltaire  in  the  right,  the 
dif&rent  représentatives  of  the  religious  idea  were  carrying  on  a  sort  of 
émulation  in  troublingthe  state. 

There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  clergy,  in  1749,  opposing  an 
edict  by  which  Machanlt,  a  philosophical  minister,  laid  taxes  on  ecclesi- 
astical  property  ;  the  bishops  remained  faithful  to  their  habits  io  refusing 
\o  contribute  to  the  public  charges  on  a  footing  of  equality.     But  they 

*  De  Lan,  docteur.  Dissertation  theologique  contre  les  convulsions,  partS.'p.  70. 1733. 
t  Examen  critique,  phvsiqtte  et  theologique  des  convulsions,  p.  17. 
t  Troisième  lettre  sur  l*Œuvre  des  convulsions,  er  trai{,.t.  57.  du  Recueil  gênerai. 
^  Doctor  HeoQuet,  Naturalisme  des  convulsions,  p.  119,  170,  183.  etc.  Soleure,  1733. 
Il  Plan  gênerai  de  l'Œuvre  des  convulsions,  p.  7.  voL  67.  du  Recueil. 
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did  not  confine  themselves  to  a  lofty  refusai.  After  having  declared  in 
the  remonstrances  of  the  24th  of  August,  1749,*  whicb  were  delibe> 
rated  upon  in  gênerai  assembly,that  the  servants  of  God  wereonly  boiind 
for  gratuitous  gifts  ;  that  their  immunities  in  matters  of  impost  formed 
a  part  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  ;  that  they  could  not  lay  an  impost  on 
the  niinisters  of  the  charch  without  hwering  them  and  reducing  them 
to  the  condition  of  other  suhjects  of  the  king,  the  clergy  conceived  the 
bold  plan  of  averting  the  dangers  of  an  obstinate  refusai,  by.  re-awaken« 
ing  the  religions  quarrels,  so  as  to  occupy  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 
parliament,  the  court  and  public  opinion.  Tben  was  revived  by  the 
Archbishop  ef  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  that  too  famous  bull  Unigenitus,  a 
fire^brand  of  discord  thrown  into  France  from  the  top  of  the  Vaticani 
then  the  obligation  of  adhering  to  the  bull  became  a  true  signal  of  war, 
and  as  it  were,  a  set-off  to  the  miracles  or  ;  buffooneries  of  Jansenism. 
Without  a  billet  of  confession,  setting  forth  the  prescribed  adhésion,  there 
were  no  more  sacraments,  no  more  passports  for  the  joumey  to  heaven- 
The  Jansenists  were  indignant,  the  parliament  fulminated,  but  the  Je^ 
suists  stood  firm,  and  the  résistance  was  suitable  to  inflame  the  zeal  of 
Christophe  de  Beaumpnt,  a  prelate  endowed  with  violent  virtues  and  born 
to  be  either  a  persécuter  or  a  martyr.  The  disorder  was  then  immense. 
The  curâtes  were  interdicted  by  the  archbishop  if  they  granted  the 
sacraments  without  the  billet  of  confession,  and  were  struck  by  a  decree 
of  the  parliament  if  they  refused  ;  dying  persons  imploring  in  vain  for 
the  last  consolations  ,*  thousands  of  men  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the 
cburches  arounddead  bodie^  which  awaited  sépulture;  priests  who  fled, 
carrying  away  the  keyt  of  the  tabernacle  ;  whole  familier alarmed  in  their 
belief  ;  extrême  unction  administered  no  longer  by  virtue  of  the  power 
of  the  man  of  God,  but  by  that  of  a  sentence  by  the  tribunals  ;|  the 
viaticnm  carried  about  in  the  émeute  :  fanaticism  erect  between  the  dead 
and  the  coffins  open  to  receive  them;- — such  was  the  religions  Paris  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  clergy  saved  its  property  ....  but  what 
of  its  authority  ? 

Its  authority  received  a  thousand  mortal  blows.  Whîlst  a  celebrated 
pamphlet,  published  under  the  simple  name  of  the  Letter&  sapped  the 
ecclesiasttcal  privilèges,  a  véhément  one  cast  in  the  teeth  of  certain 
preachers  of  the  humble  virtues  of  the  gospel,  their  horses,  équipages, 
palaces,  services  of  gold  plate,  sumptuous  gardens,  known  concubines,^ 
at  the  same  time  in  the  interior  of  houses,  between  piles  of  wood  in  the 
wood  yards,  in  boats  on  the  Seine,  every  where  where  there  was  a  chance 
of  avoiding  the  observation  of  a  dark  power,  was  printed  the  Euîesir 
asticcd  News,  a  powerful,  poisoned  arm,  which  the  Jansenists  managed 
in  the  shade  with  an  incomparable  address.  Thèse  sheets  drawn  up  by 
tbeologians  against  theologians,  by  priests  against  priests,  had,  carried 
about  by  hatr^,  a  publicity  whose  flight  nothing  could  arrest  ;  they  cir- 

*  Cited  at  length  in  the  introductioQ  to  the  Fastei  de  la  Rerolation  Française,  par 
Marrast  et  Dupont,  p.  152. 

t  SoulaTÎe,  Histoire  de  la  décadence  de  la  Monarchie  Française,  t.  3.  p.  164. 

t  See  the  M emories  Ecclésiastiques  de  l'Abbé  Picot,  t.  2.  p.  220,  234. 

i  Tfaifl  pamphlet  was  published  bj  the  title  of  Remontrances  du  Second  ordre  du 
Clergé,  an  sujet  da  Yiogtièine.  lj 
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culated,  thanks  to  ingenious  artifices,  and  without  number  ;  they  were 
stuck  along  walls  by  chiidren  concealed  in  the  baskets  which  women 
carried  on  their  backs;*  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Hérault,  had  the  hu- 
miliation of  finding  copies  in  his  carriage  ;  they  penetrated  to  the  court, 

they  inundated  the  city And  the  philosophers  applauded,  for  it 

was  they  and  they  onïy  who  were  to  profit  by  the  blows  struck  on  either 
aide.  Their  leader  moreover  had  aiready  commenced  the  attack  so 
earnestly  announced  by  the  malice  of  Fonteoelles  and  the  Persian 
Letters  of  Montesquieu. 

Shamefully  insulted,  in  1726,  by  a  great  Lord,  fi'ora  whom  he  demanded 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  and  who,  as  his  sole  reply,  had  him  cast 
into  the  Bastille,  Voltaire  leiî  his  prison  only  to  go  into  exile,  and 
had  foûnd  at  London  an  asylum,  the  liberty  of  writing  and  friends.  At 
the  TÎlia  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  whither  Pope  and  Swift  came,  he  had  met 
the  boldest  thinkers  of  Ëngland,  he  had  there  heard  the  sarcasms  of 
leamed  in^redulity  ;  révélation  was  there  denied,  theology  covered  with 
contempt,  metaphysics  even  treated  as  an  useless  pastime.  They  believed 
there  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  of  an  unrevealed,  inaccessible  God, 
of  whom  it  was  fdly  to  seek  the  enigma,  and  they  invited  man  to  espouse 
nature  by  reposing  in  the  idea,  that  "  whatever  is  is  rigM-'*^  It  was  there 
that  Voltaire  had  drunk  in  that  Epicurean  deism  which  he  then  carried 
among  the  French,  soflened,  husbanded,  preached  with  élégance  and 
good  taste,  but  without  the  exaggeration  of  optimism, — for  Voltaire  will 
one  day  write  Candide,  On  the  other  hand  he  read  the  works  of  the 
wise  Locke,  "  the  only  one  who  has  taught  «the  human  mind  to  under- 
Btand  itself,"!  and  he  had  yielded  without  effort  to  the  doctrine  renewed 
from  Aristotle,  our  ideas  are  derived  Jrom  our  sensés.  What  remains  to 
be  said  ?  The  enthusiastic  applause  with  which  the  English  hailed  the 
Henriade,  an  epic  poem  on  liberty  of  conscience,  had  only  enconraged 
him  in  his  design  to  destroy  fanaticism. 

Thus  Voltaire,  on  returning  to  France,  carried  with  him  the  éducation 
England  had  given  him  ;  his  religion  was  deism,  his  philosophy  senset- 
tion,  his  System  of  morality  tolérance.  The  overthrow  of  christianity  was 
his  aim. 

He  might,  if  necessary,  hâve  found  motives  for  aggression  in  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  his  own  life.  The  priests  had  refused  burial  to  Made- 
moiselle Le  Couvreur,  a  poor  actress,  a  Phedra  whom  he  had  tenderly 
loved.  The  convulsions!  who  than  he  understood  their  falsehoods  bot- 
ter, whose  brother,  Armand  Arouet,  had  formed  a  seraglio  from  the 
handsomest  convulsion ists.§  But  the  action  of  men  of  the  stamp  of  Vol- 
taire is  not  to  be  explained  by  biographical  détails.  Nothing  less  than 
the  history  of  an  âge  is  hère  necessary  to  explain  a  man.  The  time  had 
come,  and  Voltaire  broke  out  in  the  English  letters.^ 

*  Dulaare,  Historié  de  Parii  Sou  LoQi«  quinze,  p.  139. 

t  Pope^s  Essay  on  man.  %  Dictionnaire  philosophique,  t.  6.  Word  Locke. 

^  Note  ofClogenton  on  a  letter  from  Voltaire  to  the  abbé  Moussinot,  correspondance, 
t.  3,  p.  232. 

Il  The^  are  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Philosophical  Letters.  Remoulded  in 
the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,  they  no  long^er  exist  in  the  body  of  the  work.  M. 
Beuchot  alone  hat  preaerTed  them  in  his  great  édition,  (see  Quérara.)  <_> 
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Thèse  letiers  were  an  entire  intellectual  révolution  ;  the  {Nurlîament 
borned  them  by  the  hands  of  the  executioneri  aad  the  bookseller  Jore 
losi  his  freeman'9  privilèges.  But  the  impulse  was  given.  Voltaire 
mocked  at  the  parliament  which  had  thus  oondemned  the  emetic,  that 
had  then  cured  counsellors  of  the  great  chamber  :*  and  having  taken 
refuge  at  Cirey,  the  résidence  of  the  Marchioness  de  Chatelet^  he  set  to 
work  to  furbish  for  himself  new  arme. 

The  domain  of  Christendom  was  however  guarded  by  a  great  shade, 
that  of  Pascal,  and  it  was  necessary  to  set  it  aside»  in  order  to  go  further 
on.     Thus  Vokaire's  first  study  was  to  break  the  glory  of  Pascal. 

The  authorof  the  Thoughis  had  had  recourse  to  a  System  of  an  im- 
Qosing  dévotion»  in  order  to  establish  the  truths  of  Christianity.  He  had 
presented  it  as  alone  fit  to  explain  what  there  was  at  once  sublime  and 
misérable  in  human  nature. 

Burthened  with  ennui,  as  incapable  of  happiness  as  of  knowledge, 
iising  the  few  days  allotted  to  him  in  pursuing  phantoms,  as  impatient  of 
his  joys  as  of  his  woes,  devoured  with  the  désire  of  forgetfulness,  and  in 
the  disziness  of  his  ambition,  as  in  the  turault  of  his  feaats,  seeking  but 
a  means  of  riddiog  himself  of  a  sight  of  himself,  to  avoid  the  silence  of 
his  heart,  man  was,  according  to  Pascal,  but  imbecility  and  corruption. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Pascal  could  not  avoid  admiring  this  human 
being  whom  he  so  cruelly  abased.  For,  in  fine,  man  belongs  to  God, 
since  he  bas  an  idea  of  him.  His  feet  are,  it  is  true,  fixed  to  the  earth 
by  palpable  attachments;  wait  a  little.;  behold  him  mounting  to  the 
highest  région  of  the  star9  ;  behold  him  watching  over  the  centre  of 
sieeping  worlds.  Are  you  not  astonished  if,  knowing  that  he  shall  die  in 
an  hour,  he  préserves  a  calm  and  bold  countenance  ;  whilst  they  are 
nailing  the  boards  of  his  coffin,  his  iramortality  is  occupying  him.  He 
may  never  discover  the  causes  and  the  end,  but  he  is  constantly  endea» 
voring  to  do  so  ;  and  if  his  weakness  betrays  itself  in  the  constant  use- 
lessnes  of  his  effort,  his  superiority  shines  out,  but  the  brighter  in  his 
înexhaustible  audacity  and  his  indomitable  désire.  He  loves,  he  wishes, 
be  hopes,  and  this  power  of  hope  gives  the  lie  to  a  belief  of  annihilation. 

How  can  so  much  greatness  associated  with  so  much  misery  be  ex* 
plained?  Why  does  the  infinité  attract  our  thought,  aince  it  but  oppresses 
it,  and  fiUs  it  with  dread?  Wandering  atoms  in  the  moveable  immensity 
of  the  heavens,  whence  do  we  dérive  that  invincible  désire  of  fixing 
aronnd  us  that  which  bears  us  on,  of  embracing  that  which  swallows  us 
up?  Pascal  found  no  other  solution  to  thèse  questions,  than  the  famous 
hypothesis  of  the  primitive  majesty  of  man  and  his  fall,  and  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  as  the  point  of  departure  of  christianity,  he  exclaim* 
ed,  "  without  this  mystery,  the  most  incompréhensible  of  ail,  we  are 
ourselves  incompréhensible  to  ourselves."t 

It  was  certainly  a  stroke  of  genius  to  roake  it  a  resuH  of  the  Christian 
religion,  that  it  alone  could  render  an  account  of  man,  his  inti mate  nature, 
his  greatness  and  the  surprising  contrasta  which  are  remarked  in  him. 
And  what  profundity  is  there  in  this  language  addressed  to  the  incredu- 

•  Correspondance  de  Voltaire,  t.  2.  p.  64.      oigitized  by  CjOOQIC 
t  Penaées  de  Pascal,  ^  3,  p.  37,  edit.  of  1674.  ^ 
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lous  ;  yes,  there  îs  doubtless  something  dark  and  terrible  in  a  doctrine 
which  shows  us  the  whole  human  race  fallen,  in  expiation  of  a  fault 
committed  by  the  first  of  them  ;  but  if  this  belief  is  wanting  to  us,  our 
mind  enters  upon  a  still  darker  nigbt  For  then  it  is,  we  ourselves  who 
are  the  frightful  and  highest  mystery. 

Voltaire,  opposed  to  truths  of  so  high,  and  we  must  add  so  heroic  a 
bearing,  that  piercing  mockery  and  strong  good  sensé  which  constituted 
his  genius.  What  !  that  man  shoulcl  be  inconceivable,  without  an  incot^ 
ceivable  mystery.*  Had  they  thus  transformed  into  an  explanation  that 
which  needed  so  mucfa  to  bé  explained  ?  It  was  not  the  business  of  reli* 
gion  to  render  an  account  of  the  pretended  contrarieties  of  human  na- 
ture, nor  did  it  demonstrate  it»  truth.  But  besides,  what  ad?antage  had 
the  Christian  religion  in  this  respect  over  the  old  fables  of  Prometheas 
and  Pandora,  the  Androgynes  of  Plato,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  ancieat 
Egyptians,  or  of  ZoroasterTt 

Voltaire  thus  followed  the  illustrions  defender  of  the  Christian  religion 
step  by  step.  Had  Pascal  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Voltaire,  we  may 
imagine  what  a  magniiicent  sight  the  combat  of  thèse  two  sovereiga 
intellects  would  hâve  affbrded  to  the  world.  But  Voltaire  was  attacking 
a  genius  fallen  into  eternal  silence  ;  he  was  laughing  before  a  tomb. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  Pascal  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by 
the  alarm  with  which  doubt  inspired  him,  into  affirmations  too  cruel  to 
be  true.  Had  not  he,  the  sad  continuer  of  Calvin  and  Jansenius,  en- 
graved  their  desolating  doctrine  into  the  brass  of  his  style  î  But  let  us 
not  judge  him  after  bis  adhésion  to  Jansenism,  the  bitter  fruit  of  his 
despair.  It  had  been  his  misfortune  to  wish  to  know  every  thing;  he 
died  of  it.  Désirons  of  certainty,  he  had  addressed  himself  to  the  sensés, 
to  feeling,  and  to  reason  ;  and  he  had  found  in  those  three  so  much 
vaunted  sources  of  our  knowledge  but  false  judgments,  suspicions  testi* 
mony,  variable  and  contradictory  impressions.  The  fulcrum  which  Archi- 
medes  demanded  with  which  to  raise  the  globe,  Pascal  would  hâve  desired 
to  raise  the  immaterial  world  ;  and  the  lever  which  he  always  carried 
about  in  his  strong  hand  found  but  a  void.  Convinced,  then,  of  the 
impotence  of  reason,  he  struggled  to  believe,  to  believe  like  idiots  or 
children.  He  would  hâve  become,  if  he  could,  humble  and  small  ;  "fais 
consolation  would  hâve  been,  to  be  ignorant  of  himself;  but  faith  did  not 
grant  him  the  repose  which  reason  refused  him.  Is  religion  very  certain  % 
We  believe  ;  it  is  less  dangerous  to  do  so  than  not  to  believe.  Such  was, 
half  confessed  in  his  book,  the  deep  and  constant  thought  of  this  great 
man  at  his  last  gasp.  He  could  neither  doubt  nor  believe,  by  which  is 
explained  what  appears  to  be  sublime  and  puérile  in  him.  The  puerility 
of  Pascal.  .  .  .  Could  any  thing  be  more  moving?  Let  us,  then,  not 
accuse  him  without  a  painful  respect,  him,  alas,  so  uncertain,  so  com« 
batted,  so  much  a  martyr  to  his  own  genius,  of  having  blasphemed  the 
cause  of  progress.  But  let  us  rather  remember  that  by  some  of  hia  im- 
roortal  pages,  he  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  revolutionary  tradition. 

*  Remarques  sur  les  les  Pensées  de  Pascal,  1. 11.  des  Œuvres  Complètes^de  Voltaire. 
EdiU  1786.  t  lUid.  p.  373.  oigitized  by  ^LiOOglC 
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"  The  power  of  kings  îb  foonded  upon  reason  and  the  folly  of  the  peo- 
ple^  but  chiefly  upon  the  folly.  Ëquality  of  property  is  just  ;  but  unable 
to  cause  it  to  be  forced  to  obey  justice,  it  has  caused  it  to  be  just  to  obey 
force."  "  This  dog  is  mine,  said  thèse  poor  children  ;  this  is  my  place 
in  the  sun  ;  this  was  the  beginhing  and  the  image  of  the  usurpation  of 
ail  the  earth."  Thus  had  spoken  Pascal,  when  Voltaire  appeared,  and 
Voltaire  was  never  to  surpass  thèse  limita. 

Among  the  ruling  writers  of  the  preceding  century,  Descartes  appeared 
to  Voltaire  still  more  dangerous  than  Pascal.    Why  ? 

One  day,  when  shut  up  alone  in  a  room  during  the  winter,  Descartes 
was  communing  with  his  thoughts,*  he  conceived  the  heroic  design  of  « 
destroying  from  top  to  bottom  the  édifice  of  opinions  which  had,  until 
thea  been  adopted,  sure  of  being  enabled  to  rebuild  it  with  truer  ideas, 
better  proved,  or  with  the  same  when  he  skould  haoe  adjusted  them  to  the 
kcel  of  his  réasonA  Behold  him,  th§n,  doubting  every  thing  ;  casting 
from  his  mind  by  an  unexampled  effort,  ail  bdiefs  which  repose  upon  the 
anthority  of  other  men.  It  is  done  ;  he  has  around  him  but  a  void  and 
night.  But  in  order  to  doubt,  we  must  at  Içast  think  that  we  doubt  ; 
and  to  think,  we  must  be.  Thus  one  thing  remained  inVincibly  erect,  in 
the  solitude  of  worlds  which  had  vanished  like  the  visions  of  a  dream, 
tbought  ;  and  the  certainty  of  thought  fumishing  Descartes  with  that  o£ 
existence,  he  had  found  a  basis  lor  the  temple  of  human  knowledgQ 
which  he  dared  to  proclaim  unshakeable.  I  think,  then,  I  am,  n  first, 
incontestable  truth,  which  was  to  serve  him,  by  déduction  on  déduction, 
to  establish  ail  the  others.  From  the  thinking  nature  of  man,  once  ad- 
mitted.  Descartes  will  ^raw  in  succession  the  proof  that  we  hâve  a  soûl 
distinct  from  the  body  ;  the  proof  that  there  is  a  God  ;  the  proof,  that  the 
external  world  is  real4  etc.  .  .  .  A  nd  aller  baving  thus  reconstructed  the 
édifice  which  it  pleased  him  to  pull  down,  he  will  loudly  and  boldiy  dé- 
clare it  indestructible.  Doubt  no  more  in  God,  nor  the  soûl,  nor  the  real 
world;  Descartes  has  found  the  principle  of  certainty,  and  the  notions 
he  has  deduced  from  it  he  now  assures  us  are  as  certain  as  geometrical 
tbeorems.  He  has  abandoned  doubt  ;  but  he  has  exhausted,  he  has  conquer- 
ed  it;  he  has  seized  upon  the  right of  examination  for  his  own  use,  but  he 
bas  disarmed  it.  For  a  moment  a  revolutionist  in  philosophy,  he  appears 
to  hâve  had  the  pretension  to  close  the  gâte  on  révolutions  for  ever.  Yes- 
terday  he  doubts,  to-day  he  imposes  himself. 

We  see  how  Voltaire,  in  the  independence  of  his  mind,  was  to  be 
wounded  by  that  which  the  Cartesian  doctrines  presented  as  absolute  and 
imperious.  How  was  he  to  attack  the  church  with  efficacy,  if  he  admit- 
ted  the  infallibility  of  that  Descartes  who  had  employed  the  same  reason 
in  the  démonstration  of  matters  of  faith  which  the  church  taught  in  those 
of  philosophy  ?   Thus  he  shows  himself  every where  in  his  books,  very 

*  Difcourt  «ur  la  Méthode,  part  2.  p.  7,  de  l'Edi.tion  Charpentier.        t  Ibid.  p.  S, 

X  See  the  Six  Méditationa  touchant  la  Philoaophie  Première. 

M.  de  Lammenais  has  set  forth  with  much  force  and  beaut^  what  is  contradictory  or 
errooeoaa  in  the  démonstrations  of  Deacartes,  and  the  iosufficiency  of  his  philosophy, 
as  a  foundation  for  certainty.  See  l'Essai  sur  l'indifférence  en  matière  de  la  religion, 
part  3.  chap.  1. 1.  2.  p.  84  et  soiv.    Edit.  Paguerre. 
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animated  a^înst  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  Method.  He  wished  the 
public  to  abstain  from  reading  him  ;  he  denoonced  him  as  a  deceitful 
gaide,  and  who  was  not  evea  exempt  from  cbariatanism.  "  AU  bis  cal- 
cdations  are  false/'  he  exclaimed,  **  every  thing  is  false  about  him,  except 
the  sublime  application  of  Algebra  to  georaetry,  which  he  was  the  6rst 
to  make."* 

Voltaire,  moreover,  in  seeking  to  shake'the  réputation  of  Descartes,  in 
decrying  bis  metaphysics,  in  exalting  Locke,  ia  preaching  the  doctrine 
4>f  sensations,  was  the  man  of  bis  period,  and  the  raithful  apostle  of  indi* 
Tidualism.  For  if  by  thought  man  spreads  himself  abroad,  and  lavishes 
himself,  by  sensation,  on  'the  contrary,  he  draws  every  thing  to  himself. 
Take  a  philosopher,  believing  in  sensualism  and  inconsistent  in  bis  fàith  ; 
there  is  notbing  around  him  which  is  not  created  to  serve  him  or  to 
please  him.  The  sun  does  not  shine  in  the  heavens  but  to  give  him  the 
idea  of  light  through  the  sensé  of  sight.  He  becomes  a  point  of  con- 
vergence m  the  midst  of  the  Universe.  What  importance  attributed  to 
the  individual  !  But  also  what  encouragement  to  egotism.  In  the  logic 
of  such  a  System,  do  not  expect  from  man  sublime  dévotion  to  abstract 
evil  or  to  remote  misfortunes;  the  sensualist  bas  but  rdative  notions;  he 
is  oniy  interested  in  what  he  touches  ;  he  ha»  no  compassion  but  for 
visible  griefs,  for  seizable  misfortune;  he  is  only  moved  by  the  groans 
which  strike  bis  ear  ;  bis  idéal  fînally  does  not  surpass  the  bounds  of  the 
horizon.  He  will  not  bave,  unless  his  heart  contradicts  bis  theoiy,  those 
noble  bursts,  which,  on  the  wings  of  thought,  and  with  the  disinterested- 
ness  it  gîves,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  Hight,  transports  us  beyond  the 
sensible  world,  and  élevâtes  us  from  surrounding  sensation  to  those  sum- 
mits  from  whence  we  take  in  mankind. 

But  it  was  because  it  served  the  cause  of  indiridualtsm  that  the  pbilo- 
sophy  of  sensations  was  to  prevail  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Hobbes 
had  inaugurated  it  in  England  under  its  brutal  forma  ;  Locke  had  gi?ea 
to  it  wiser  attractions  ;  Voltaire  imported  it  into  France  without  pedantry  ; 
Condillac  developed  it  clearly,  methodically,  with  austère  élégance,  and 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  hypothesis.  He  supposed  a  man  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  organized  statue,  he  then  explainéd  how  he  receives  his  first 
ideas  through  the  eyes;  how  more  just  and  complète  notions  were  then 
fnrnished  him  by  the  sensé  of  touch,  instructing  that  of  sight.f  The  eye 
sees,  sensation  leads  him  to  look,  expérience  teaches  him  to  discern,  to 
choose.  Full  of  his  hypothesis,  which  he  found  happy,  Condillac  pro- 
longed  it  at  pleasure  ;  he  led  his  impressive  statue  through  a  thousand 
accidents  of  life  ;  he  made  him  afraid  of  the  darkness,  waiting  until  it 
should  be  dethroned  by  the  dawn,  so  as  to  give  him  a  measure  of  time, 
and  even  the  idea  of  its  duration  by  the  alternatives  of  day  and  nightj: 

In  confounding  sensation  with  the  idea,  or  rather  in  rendering  the 
idea  the  daughter  of  the  sensation,  Condillac  rendered  the  seul  the  slave 
of  the  sensés  ;  he  reduced  it,  even  in  its  boldest  flight,  to  the  conditioQ 
of  the  bird  which  draws  the  bonds  of  its  se^itude  afler  it  in  the  air. 

*  Correspondance  de  Voltaire,  lettre  an  Marqnis  d'Arffens,  t.  4.  p.  391. 
t  Condillac,  traité  des  Sensations,  p.  3.  chap.  3.  t.  3«  des  GSurres,  p.  273. 
X  Ibid.  chap.  7.  p.  339-334.  t^ 
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The  philoeophy  of  Condillac  (ended  eonseqoently  to  pfliticalarize  the 
Bentiments  of  man  ;  it  led  to  individualism.  After  having  gone  over  the 
world,  inhaled  the  perfume  of  iiowers,  listened  to  the  harmoDÎes  of 
nature,  tasted  the  fruits  of  earth,  and  rendered  perfect  the  éducation  of 
hia  organs,  it  was  to  happen  that  this  statue  would  beeome  a  man,  pro- 
elaim  îts  personaUty,  crown  itself  witb  its  own  hands  and  remount  upon 
its  pedestal. 

We  hâve  told  who  was  the  leader,  shown  the  flag;  it  will  soon  be  time 
to  set  the  armj  in  motion.  Bat  first,  who  is  to  assemble  it  and  lead  it 
to  the  conflict  f  Vohaire,  almost  constantly  absent  from  Paris,  could 
only  comraand  it  from  a  distanee,  end  it  was  under  his  inspiration, 
rather  than  hisorders  that  it  was  to  march  forward. 

It  ifl  rare  there  is  not  in  an  army  one  of  those  cynioal,  fiery  and  good 
captains,  insubordinate  but  itlustrious,  who  brave  defeat  and  attempt  im- 
pofisibilities,  who  fight  whenever  there  is  any  fighting,  and  who,  to  décide 
battles,  bave  frequently  but  to  show  themselves,  witii  their  clothes  and 
hair  in  disorder  and  their  erms  extended.  Thèse  sympathetic  heroes 
are  called  Kleber  at  HeHopoIis,  Danton  in  the  Assembly,  Diderot  among 
militant  pfailosophers. 

Diderot  was  not  a  great  burgher  lord  like  Voltaire.  The  son  of  the 
good  smith  of  Langries*  was  not  the  man  to  mince  with  princes  whîist 
striking  priests.  Thus  he  had  no  précautions,  no  réticences,  his  life  is 
ail  aboTelx)ard.  He  constantly  passes  and  repasses  across  the  eighteenth 
century,  always  awake,  ready  to  venture,  speaking  loud,  overflowing 
with  homor,  full  of  warmth,  and  tormented  witb  the  désire  of  communi- 
cating  the  fire  which  animâtes  him.  Endowed  witb  the  noblestof  gène- 
Tosities,  that  of  the  mind,  he  spends  his  ideas  with  the  carelessness  of  a 
nch  profligate.  Now  he  would  insert  some  revolotionary  chapter  into 
ike  Pkilosophieal  Htstery  of  the  iwo  Indies,  by  Abbé  Raynal,f  and  now 
improTÎse  burning  pages  for  the  earrespondence  ûf  Orimm.  In  his  fifth 
story  of  the  Taranne,  where  philosophera,  poets,  abbés,  fools  and  princes 
visited  him,  he  opened  his  door  to  every  one.  He  gave  his  talent  and 
his  genius  to  the  first  corner — he  never  sold  thero. 

The  action  of  Diderot  on  hi3  epoch  was  immense,  and  it  was  exercised 
principally  by  speech.  There  his  revolutionary  nature  shone  out,  and 
the  beat  pages  of  his  works  are  only  torches  of  inflammatory  discourses» 
At  the  meetings  of  the  philosophera  at  the  bouse  of  Madame  Geofirin  he 
astonished  by  bis  brilliant  sketches  and  his  biting  paradoxes.  In  vain 
did  Suard  sometimes  oppose  some  just  and  délicate  observations  to  him, 
bis  dazzling  inspiration  effaced  everything,  and  he  easily  elevated  chat- 
ting  to  éloquence,  when  they  touched  in  the  least  some  fibre  of  his  rich 
organization,  an  instrument  of  a  thousand  strings,' which  resounded  to 
the  least  vibrations  of  the  surrounding  atmosphère. 

Borne  along  on  imagination,  Diderot  no  sooner  approached  a  question 
than  he  reached  its  extremities.  If  he  laid  hold  upon  love  for  nature, 
he  loved  it  so  as  to  confound  it  with  God,  as  he  did  in  his  famous  Lei' 

•  Thoi  Diderot  called  his  father  the  entier.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 

t  De  Meitter,  a  la  mémoire  de  Diderot  in  the^Dotea.  ^ 
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ter  on  the  Blind.*  If  he  studied  matter,  he  discomposed  it  with  so 
mueh  passion,  that  soon  los'ing  himself  in  the  midsl  of  admired  phe- 
nomena,  he  thought  he  had  there  discovered  a  latent  and  deep  sensibilitj, 
which,  by  the  combinations  of  successful  indastry,  might  develop  itself 
Bo  as  to  become  thought,  even  con8cience.t  If  he  explored  the  domain 
of  morality^  he  concluded  by  making  it  dépendent  on  our  organs,  and 
exclaimed,  '*  Ah,  madam,  the  mordity  of  the  blind  is  différent  from 
ours.  That  of  a  deaf  man  is  still  différent  from  that  of  a  blind  one, 
and  could  a  being  bave  a  sensé  more  than  we,  it  would  find  our  moralitj 
imperfect."j:  Were  not  our  manners  a  tyranny  of  human  invention? 
It  is  not  répugnant  to  Diderot  to  think  so,  and  when,  in  the  Supplément 
to  the  Joumey  of  BougainviUe,  he  célébrâtes  the  grandeurs  and  freedom 
of  the  Savage  state  ;  bas  end  appears  to  be  less  to  stigmatize  the  iearned 
corruption  of  societies  than  to  free  them  from  shame.  Unfortunately 
the  traces  of  the  philosophical  boldness  sown  in  the  Interprétations  of 
Natitre  and  Dialogue  on  the  Dream  of  dAlembert  were  not  to  be  so  soon 
effaced  ;  they  will  reappear  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  French  Révo- 
lution. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  fruitful  excesses  spring  from  this  excess  of 
boldness.  Might  it  not  be-said  that  Diderot  was  of  our  nineteenth  çen- 
tury  when  he  wrote,  ''  You  pity  a  blind  man  ?  What  is  a  wicked  one, 
but  one  who  is  short-sighted  î''§  Or,  when  having  taken  refuge  in  a 
corner  of  the  Café  de  la  Régence^  he  draws»  in  imperishable  characters, 
the  figure  of  the  Nephew  de  Rameau^  a  strange  person,  without  a  model 
in  bocks,  as  curions  as  Panurgus,  iess  common  and  more  profound  than 
Figaro.  Oh!  society,  look,  if  you  can,  with^oolness  into  what  a  degree 
of  abasement  the  sélect  nature  of  this  Neveu  de  Rameau  bas  fallen  ?|| 
What  bas  become  of  that  superior  intelligence  î  Why  is  bis  natural 
greatness  but  a  powerful  and  cal  m  buffbonery,  but  serenity  in  abjection? 
Clothed  in  his  rags,  which  remind  Diderot  of  the  torn  garments  of  bis 
indigent  youth.  Rameau  confesses  his  state  of  dégradation  with  the  good 
taste  of  an  old  gentleman. 

He  is  a  misérable,  but  inoffensive  créature,  whose  mind  bas  preserved 
itself  délicate  and  transcendant,  whilst  his  soûl  was  descending  into  the 
dirt..  A  hackney  coach  is  his  ordinary  asy4um,  his  only  friend.  He 
frequently  passes  clear  nights  in  the  Champs  Ëlysées,  where  he  is  met 
dressed,  on  the  watch  for  to>morrow.  He  lives  by  the  grotesque  of  his 
misery,  with  which  he  amuses  himself,  borrowing  a  crown  he  will  never 
return.  His  ridiculousness  is  paid  by  a  pièce  of  bread.  A  tragical 
caricature  of  the  depravity  to  which  an  intelligent,  an  human  being  may 
be  reduced  in  the  bosom  of  society,  which  bréathing  passions  into  him 
and  leaving  him  poor,  gives  him  a  choice  between  pressing  immorality 
and  beroism.  Do  you  not  perceive,  as  it  were,  a  presight  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  a  presentiment  of  cotemporary  social  ism  ? 

*  He  haa  himself  explained  his  thought  in  his  reply  to  Voltaire  on  the  aobjeet  of  thii 
letter  :  «  The  universe  is  God,»  he  says. 

t  Entretlena  sur  le  rêve  de  d'Alembert.  The  speakers  are  the  phjsician  Borden  and 
Mademoiselle  L'Elspinasse,  the  celebrated  friend  of  d'Alembert. 

t  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles,  Œuvres  de  Diderot,  t.  1.  p.  298.  Edit.  Briérer)q|^ 

$  Encyclopédie,  word  Vice,  défaut. 

Il  See  the  Neveu  de  Rameau,  t.  23,  Œurres  de  Diderot,  Edit.  Briére. 
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Now  that  the  philosophera  are  agitating  the  performance  of  a  com- 
mon  work,  Diderot  will  be  the  indispensable  man.  He  alone  in  fact 
Mioimed  up  the  variations  of  the  philosophical  inind.  To-day  a  dreamer, 
to-morrow,  a  geometrician,  or  a  mechanician,  more  universal  than  Vol- 
taire, capable  of  maintaining  with  the  roaterialist  physiciahs  that  thought 
is  but  a  fermentation  of  the  brain,  and  of  then  going  to  weep  at  the  her- 
mitage  with  the  spiritualist,  Jean-Jacques,  over  the  misfortanes  of  the 
new  Heïoise,  Diderot  alone  penetrated  and  knewhis  philosophical  friends, , 
he  alone  was  fit  to  be  at  once  a  bond  and  a  spur,  to  change  their  doubts  ' 
to  anger,  to  lead  their  disordered  troop  to  the  assault,  afler  having  ren- 
dered  it  as  impetuoifs  and  determined  as  bimself.  We  are  now  at  the 
foandation  of  the  Encyelopedta. 

I  figure  to  myself  an  architect,  who,  under  pretext  of  verifying  ail  the 
stones  wbich  compose  a  monument,  shall  detach  them  from  each  other, 
deiDolish  the  whole  building  gradually,  and  after  having  destroyed  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  shall  lea?e  the  sround  strewed  with  ruins  ;  behold  a  pio 
tare  of  the  work  of  the  EncycTopedists. 

What  boldness  !  To  examine  e?ery  thing,  to  shake  every  thing  with- 
oot  exception  and  without  respect  ;*  to  unité  in  one  work  the  innumera- 
ble  treasures  of  human  knowledge  ;  to  recall  the  opinions  of  so  many 
sages  of  antiquity  or  of  modem  limes,  their  belieft,  their  doubts,  their 
contradictions,  their  uncertainties,  or  the  torments  of  their  roinds  ;  to 
embrace,  to  enclose  in  an  alphabetical  dictionary,  that  which  was  never 
confounded  ;  theology  and  physics,  commerce  and  belles-lettres,  natural 
history,  the  arts,  langua'ges,  religion,  and  that  in  the  apparent  order 
which  the  chance  of  initiais  furniehes,  and  which  is  in  truth,  but  a  vast 
diaorder  ;  to  call  the  old  world  to  a  sight  of  its  décomposition,  to  ana- 
lyze  it,  to  take  it  to  pièces,  and  to  use  the  light  of  the  past  for  its  better 

destraction Such  an  enterprise  did  not  astonisfa  the  passionate  boiling 

genias  of  Diderot,  and  who  notwithstanding  his  daily  mobility  was  ob- 
Btinate  in  his  plans« 

The  Encydopedia  is  then  the  summing  up  of  the  philosophical  eigh- 
feenth  century  ;  its  great  work.  The  âge  of  Descartes  had  proceeded  by 
synthesis,  that  of  Voltaire  was  to  proceed  by  analysis.  The  one  had  found 
and  vaunted  the  method,  the  other  disdains  and  dénies  it. 

We  feel  a  vague  sentiment  of  sadness  in  going  over  the  Encydopedia. 
We  may  believe  in  those  fields  of  Palmyra,  rendered  celebrated  by  their 
ruins.  The  démonstration  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  theory  of  the 
intellect,  the  disputes  of  men  about  the  soûl,  its  origin  and  its  destiny 
are  presented,  mixed  up  with  descriptions  of  machines,  or  the  proceed- 
ings  of  chemistry.  The  confusion  is  immense.  And  of  so  many  sciences 
there  remain  but  words,  of  each  whole  but  parts,  of  each  family  but  in- 
dividuais;  a  thousand  scattered  stones  mark  the  place  of  what  was  a 
monument  ^ 

But  as  a  work  of  scepticism,  could  the  Encydopedia  affect  any  other 
form  ?    To  give  order  to  notions  and  to  arrange  them,  is  to  believe,  to 
recognize  a  guide,  and  to  follow  it    Disorder  is  natural  to  skeptics  ;  it 
cfaaracterized  the  work  of  Bayle  in  the  seventeenth  century.         ^  C 
*  See  l^Encyclopedie,  the  word  Encyclopédie,  by  Diddirot. 
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The  ËQcyclopediBts  did  not  think  of  bequeathiDg  any  thing  bot  de- 
stractioa  and  night  to  succeeding  générations.  Tfaey  went  6n  hurling 
down  old  beliefb,  without  scruple  and  without  hésitation,  because  tbey 
counted  on  leaving  a  book  wbose  materials  would  serve  to  remake  know 
ledge,  because  tbey  fîgured  to  themseives  tbat  aûer  the  déluge  of  huraan 
opinions,  tbeir  ark  would  swim  upwards,  ûlled  with  the  éléments  neces- 
sary  to  repeople  the  intelligent  universe. 

It  certaialy  required  uncommon  audacity  to  conceive  such  plans,  and 
'  what  prudence  did  not  their  exécution  demand.  Thèse  two  qualities 
were  found  in  the  two  editors  of  the  Encychpedia.  Diderot  the  inost 
adventurous  of  thinkers  had,  as  his  colleague,  d'Alembert,  the  most  pru- 
dent of  philosophers  ;  powerful  and  singular  association.  An  illustrious 
geometrician  of  the  first  cUss,  the  prince  of  science  and  dispenser  of 
academioal  orowns,  d'Alembert  had  always  watched  attentively  over  the 
tranquillity  of  bis  glory.  Doubt  was  the  constant  habit  of  his  mind,  in 
matters  of  reiligion  and  even  of  metaphysics,  and  his  whole  correspond- 
ence  pronounces  him  skeptical  ;  but  the  inoredulity  which  he  vented 
with  a  smile  in  his  conlîdential  letters,  he  veiled  with  a  careful  hand  from 
orthodox  looksy  or  at  least,he  only  allowed  the  permitted  side  to  be  seen. 
His  finesse,  a  littte  craf\y,thusconcealed  the  philosopbical  intempérance 
of  Diderot,  always  ready  for  encroachment.  Yes,  whilst  the  rash  autfoor 
of  the  letter  on  the  blind,\eù.  the  donjon  of  Yincennes  as  impetuous  as 
he  had  entered  it,*  whilst  he  was  letting  off  salliesof  in^piety,  declaiming 
his  dithyrambtcs  against  God,  and  opening  his  two  great  hands,  which 
he  believed  to  be  full  of  truths,  d' Alembert,  a  moreskilful  tactician  than 
even  Vdtaire  himself,  was  concealiug  himself  to  crush  the  toretch,  and 
was  lanping  the  arrow  without  showing  his  hand.f 

This  circumspectiou  of  d'Alembert,  rendered  him  eminently  fit  to 
Write  the  preZtmtnary  discourse  of  the  Encycïopedia,  Talent,  modération, 
fitness,  dignity,  nothing  was  wanting  in  this  luminous  exposition  of  hu- 
man  knowledge  and  its  glorious  chain.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  mar*' 
vels  to  which  modem  genius  had  given  birth,  an  imposing  tableau,  in 
which  France  and  foreign  nations  could  read  with  pride  the  names  of 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Galileo,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  that  Francis  Bacon» 
from  whom  d'Alembert  had  borrowed  his  method.  This  preliminary 
discourse  was  a  master  pièce  of  skill.  He  laid  down  in  it  the  principles 
of  the  spiritualité  of  the  soûl  and  the  existence,  of  God,|  with  as  much 
firmness  as  Descattes  could  bave  done.  The  conscience  of  moral  trùtbs 
he  called  the  évidence  ofthe  hearty^  recognizing  in  it  thesame  empire  aa 
in  mathematical  axioms.  In  a  word,  he  affected  an  orthodoxy,  .wè  may 
be  permitted  to  suspect. 

Adopting  moreover  the  philosophy  of  the  day  in  its  least  compromising 
part,  d'Alembert  had  carefully  leil  the  doctrine  of  sensations,l|  which  ia 
essentially,  as  we  bave  said,  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  in  the  shade. 

*  He  left  it  in  1749,  en  the  ère  of  publisfaing  tlie'EneyclopediB.    Naigloo^  Mémoire 
sar  la  vie  et  les  ouvragée  de  IHderot,  p.  131. 
t  Correspondance  de  Voltaire,  t.  16,  p.  457. 
t  Discours  préliminaire  de  l'Encyclopédie,  p.  7.    Edit.  do  Lausanne,  1781. 

t  «  We^iwe'aU  wb  ideas  to  our  Montions."    Ibid  p.  2,  ^'^' ''"^  ^^  CoOglc 
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Thm  the  illuflirioiia  writer  cootradicted  bimielf  when  be  saluted  the 
iQChoriiy  of  geniuSy  ibe  lëeling  wbich  créâtes,  tbe  autboritj  of  Usie,  tbe 
feeliog  wbich  jodges.  Wbere  tbe  pbilosopby  of  Bensations  reigns,  each 
eoe  can  j«dge  in  bis  own  fasbion  and  exclaim,  bj  wbat  rigbt  do  you 
impose  rules  on  me  wbicb  my  personal  sensations  reject  ?  If  the  frieze 
of  tbe  Panthéon  does  not  touch  me,  if  tbe  coloring  of  Rubens  does  not 
encbant  me,  I  deny  Rubens  and  Phidias. 

Tbo8  in  iooking  at  it  nearer,  the  revoiutionary  movement  penetrated 
tbe  diflcoorse  intended  to  bide  it  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  work  of 
d'AJembert  was  but  a  magnificent  curtain  drawn  over  the  overthrow  of 
otà  beliefr. 

Tbongh  we  OMy  refuse  to  bonor  so  much  dissimulation,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  dare  to  gainsay  it  Would  it  be  just  to  forget  under  what  régime 
tbe  pbilosopben  wrote,  and  wbat  our  enfranchised  pen  owes  to  their 
stralagemsî  And  tbey  knew  their  times  well.  Scarcely  bad  some 
folames  of  tbe  Encydopedia  appeared,  when  fanaticism  devoured  tbem 
to  find  a  rerolutionary  idea  in  tbem.  In  vain  did  tbey  read  the  signa- 
ture of  an  abbé  belpw  the  articles  Sotd,  Atheist,  God/  the  eagacity  of  the 
MoliniaCs  discovered,  witbo«t  difficulty,  the  beresy  qf  iatalism  in  some 
obscore  article.  It  may  be  remarked  that  at  the  word  fariuitous^  tbe 
malicioos  geometrician  sbook  the  theory  of  free-will,  formaljy  recognized 
m  tbe  preliminary  discourse.  The  pitiless  clear-aightedness  of  tl^  Jan- 
aenidta  of  parliament,  aohong  whom  Voltaire  distinguished  tigers  with 
ikt  eyes  ^caJbtsfi  noted  the  materialism  of  Diderot,  ezclaiming,  "  wbat 
matters  it,  wbether  matter  thinka  or  not?''|  It  did  not  escape  the  theo- 
logians  of  the  Sorbonne,  nor  the  zealots  of  the  great  chamber,  nor  tbe 
violent  defenders  of  aie  bull  Umgeniius,  that  if  the  article  Ood  was  irre^ 
proachable,  tbe  reader  referred  to  tbe  article  Dcmonstraiion  would  fînd 
in  it  features  of  a  distant,  but  as  tbey  judged,  no  less  dangerous  idea 
againat  the  idea  of  the  infinité. 

Tbey  must  be  tben  extremely  careful  and  hide  the  pbilosophical  temer- 
ities  of  tbe  Abbé  de  Prades,  of  Morellet,  of  Dumarsais,  of  Raynal,  and 
finally,  of  Voltaire  bimself,  writing  under  the  name  of  a  priest  of  Lau- 
sanne, behind  the  aasuring  joint  laborsof  the  Abbé  Yvon  and  the  Chev- 
alier de  iancourt;  a  stratagem  over  which  the  ardent  and  open  soûl  of 
Diderot^  groaned  wbilst  submitting  to  the  necessity,  but  to  wbich  bis 
calm  co-laborer  bent  without  an  e&rt.  Thus  when  Voltaire  complained 
of  meeting  in  tbe  Encydopedia  articles  on  metaphysics  and  theology, 
worlby»  in  bis  opinion^  of  having  a  place  in  tbe  Journal  de  Trevotix, 
wbicb  was  drawn  op  by  the  Jesuits,  tbe  geometrical  philosopher  replied 
calmly  to  bim,  **  tbere  are  other  articles  less  open  in  wbicb  every  thing 
is  repared.  Time  will  distinguisb  wbat  we  bave  thought  from  what  we 
bave  said."^ 

The  work,  bowever,  drew  innumerable  vexations  on  its  two  principal 
autbors  ;  tbey  pursued  tbem  with  satires  which  were  authorized,  applaud- 

*  Thèse  «rticl««  are  by  the  Abbé  Tvon,  see  CorTeipon.  de  Voltaire, 
t  Voltaire  caDed  Famaier  ao,  in  hia  Correapondaace  avec  d'Alembertrt:  21^.^1 1^. 
t  See  the  word  Lockeia  the  Encydopedia.  i^^d  by  V^augli^ 

i  Correa.  de  Voltaire,  leUer  from  d'AJenbert  to  Voltaire,  1. 10.  p.  13. 
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ed,  recompensed  and  commanded  by  the  party  of  the  pauphin  ;  the  eye 
of  the  censors  was  constantly  on  the  formidable  book  ;  and  tocsins  wert 
sounded  against  it  at  VerscdUes,*  which  announced  an  imminent  pêne- 
cation.  D'Alembert  was  discouraged.  In  the  article  Oeneva,  he  had 
sought  to.  prove  ihat  protestanism  leads  to  socinianism,  tfaat  is  to  ihe  dé- 
niai of  the  divinity  of  Jésus  Christ  ;  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  whom  they 
congratulated  on  their  tendency  to  incredality,  considered  themselves 
insulted  ;  they  protested,  they  complained  to  the  court  <^  France,  and 
d'Alembert  resolved  to  abandon  the  Encyclopedia,  But  Voltaire  en« 
couraged  the  combatants  from  afar;  he  conjured  d'Alembert  not  to 
afibrd  to  his  enemies  the  joy  of  his  retreat;  he  asked  bim  witb  disquie- 
tude,  if  any  thing  had  affected  the  union  of  the  associâtes,  if  Diderot 
continued  firm  ;  he  said  to  them  ail,  "  if  you  separate,  y  ou  are  lost.'t 
But  persécution'  could  do  nothing  against  a  work  which  was  borne 
on,  as  it  were,  by  the  eighteenth  century,  which  appeared  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  Count  d'Argenson,f  and  which  bad  its  protectors  in  the 
cabinet  of  Choiseul,  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  Censured  by  the  brieft 
of  the  pope,  struck  at  by  the  decrees  of  the  council,  eyposed  to  the  wrath 
of  the  parliament,  the  Encyclopedia  remained  erect.^  A  new  Trojan 
horse  had  entered  the  walls  of  the  besieged  cUy.  Old  society  had  first 
seen  it  introduce  itself  into  their  midst  without  distrust  ;  and  soon  the 
philosophers  sallied  out  armed  and  led  by  Ulysses  to  take,  to  sack  llliunu 

The  proud  and  impatient  désire  of  battering  down  the  authority  of 
traditions,  by  convincing  the  gênerai  feeling  of  folly,  the  pretension  in 
each  to  render  himself  a  judge  of  every  thing,  in  a  word,  rationalisra 
was  what  appeared  then  to  prevail. 

There  was  this  remarkable  about  it,  that  instead  of  abasing  reason  as 
Montaigne  had  done,  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  vaunted 
it  extravagantly.  In  this  was  the  secret  of  their  différence  ;  Montaigne 
had  attacked  the  social  state  not  only  in  this  or  that  form  but  in  its 
essence  ;  and  it  was  by  denying  that  man  was  made  to  live  in  society,  . 
by  comparing  him  with  the  animais,  that  he  had  been  led  to  uncrown 
reason.  The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  apostleship 
of  individualism,  were  çareful  not  to  go  as  far  as  Montaigne.  They  did 
not  tell  man  to  Ây  society,  on  the  contrary  they  told  him  to  remain  in  it, 
/  but  to  live  in  it  independently.  And  how  could  this  independence  be 
assured,  how  could  the  chain  of  traditional  or  imposed  beliefs  be  broken 
except  by  speaking  in  the  name  of  reason  and  professing  its  worshipf 

Reason,  unfortonately,  when  each  one  seeks  it  for  himself,  is  not  a 
divinity  easy  to  reoognize.  Tbe  reason  of  Pascal  was  not  that  of  Vol- 
taire, nor  was  the  reason  of  Voltaire  that  of  Jean-Jacques.  By  pro- 
claiming  the  unrestricted  religion  of  rationalism  absolutely,  they  reared 
as  many  rival  altars,  as  there  were  faithful.  Thus  the  intellectual  anarchy 
\  was  immense. 

*  Correi.  de  Voltaire,  letter  from  d'AJembert  to  Voltaire,  1. 10.  19S. 

t  Ibid.  t.  10.  p.  186, 199,  234,  290.  X  Ibid.  t.  14.  p.  88. 

^  The  Encyclopedia  appeared  in  1751.  The  first  decree  for  its  sappreasioii  was  on 
the  7th  of  Janaary,  1762  ;  the  brief  of  Pope  Clément  the  Thirteenth,  or  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember,  1759.  Parliament  had  passed  a  decree  of  condemnation  in  the  preceding 
March.    The  last  ten  volomes  did  not  appear  antil  1760.  '    ^ 
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Tbe  meetings  of  the  philosophers  ai  the  honse  of  the  Baron  de  Hol- 
baeh  at  ditinera  on  Sondays  and  Thursdays  brought  to  light  the  mott 
profoand  différences  ;  one  coald  hare  divined  with  difficalty  the  exist- 
ence of  a  school  in  thoee  periodical  banqueta,  thoae  atates  gênerai  of 
philoaophy,  în^^hich  thevariety  of  tempéraments  waa  nottbe  only  secret 
fer  the  divergency  of  thoaght  Enter  the  hoase  of  the  Baron  de  Hol- 
bach^ listen  to  the  noise  of  the  Gonversations  which  intersect  each  other, 
oreren  to  a  solemn  discussion  ;  the  guests  are  not  agreed  upon  a  single 
poînty  neither  abont  God,  nor  morality,  nor  free  will,  nor  tbe  soûl. 
Diderot,  drowning  ail  Toices,  exdaims  with  wanoth,  against  the  Ood  of 
fenatics,  and  we  may  believe  that  we  hear  him  exclaiœing,  "  Whererer 
tbere  ia  a  God,  there  is  a  worship,  wherever  there  is  a  worshîp  the  order 
of  moral  daties  is  reversed.  A  moment  cornes  in  which  the  notion  that 
has  preYeoted  a  crown  frora  flying,  murders  an  handred  thousand  men."* 
Jn  vain  dtd  the  Abbé  Morellet  supported  by  Snard  and  Marmontel, 
intrepidly  siistain  the  God  of  the  Sorbonne  against  the  briiliant  éloquence 
of  Diderot  and  tbe  formidable  leaming  of  Holbach;  it  needs  an  Italian« 
vhom  we  shall  hereafler  find  to  be  an  original  figure,  to  corne  to  the 
support  of  Deism  by  some  briiliant  and  familiar  sally.  "  1  suppose, 
gentlemen,  my  friend  Diderot  plàying  at  dice  in  one  the  best  bouses  in 
raris,  and  bis  antagonist,  winning  once,  twice,  three  or  as  moch  as  six 
times  steadily.  For  fear  lest  the  giàme  shoùld  last,  my  friend  Diderot, 
who  waa  loeing  bis  mooey,  will  unhesitatingly  say,  ^  the  dice  are  cogged,  I 
am  in  a  cut-tbroat  place.'  Ah,  philosopher,  Iudw  nowî  Because  ten  or 
Iwelve  dice  bave  rolled  Irom  the  box  so  as  to  make  you  lose  six  francs, 
yoo  belie? e  that  it  is  in  conséquence  of  an  adroit  manœuvre,  a  well 
woven  knavery,  and  seeing  in  thts  universe  so  prodigious  a  number  of 
eombinations  a  thousand  times  more  complicated,  better  austained 
and  more  useful, ....  do  you  not  suspect  that^he  dice  of  nature  are 
abo  cogged,  and  that  there  ia  above  a  great  knave  who  makes  it  a  sport 
to  entrap  you."f  Thus  under  a  trivial  *and  gay  form  did  Galiani 
renew  the  moat  serions  argument  of  the  confessors  of  tbe  divinity  against 
atheism.  Let  us  see  if  there  was  any  thtng  which  waa  not  queationed 
by  thèse  assembled  philosophersî  Tbe  Divinity?  Freret  regards  it  as 
a  phantom  of  our  imagination.;^  The  spiriluality  of  tbe  soûl  î  Helve- 
tins  ranks  it  in  the  number  of  hypothèses.^  Metaphysica?  It  is,  tko 
eording  to  d'Alembert,  but  alabyrinth  of  conjectures,  and  heswears  that 
in  its  darkness  there  is  nothing  reaaonable  but  skepticism^H  History? 
Bonlkinger  makes  it  a  collection  of  legends,  a  gallery  of  eabalistic 
figures,  a  written  dream.ff  Do  they  believe  in  the  personagea  of  an- 
tiquity,  in  those  of  the  primitive  cfaurch?  It  is  an  error;  they  are 
ehimerical  beings^  and  in  their  very  nature  even  the  ingénions  and 

*  Mémoire!  de  Diderot,  Letter  153,  a  Mademoiielle  Volaad,  1 24.  Edît.  Briire, 
t  Mémoires  de  Morellet,  t.  1.  p.  131,  et  iitiv. 

I  Lettres  de  Thrasybnle  a  Leusippe,  t.  4.  des  Œuvres  de  Freret,  p.  82  et  96.  This 
work,  attributed  to  Freret,  appears  to  belong  to  Levesqae  de  Barigny,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Madame  Geoffna.  ^^  j 

♦  HeWetios  de  l'Eiprit,  1. 1.  p.  126, 126.  Digitized  by  LjOOQle 
il  D'Alembert  a  Voltaire,  Correspondance,  t.  22.  p«  190.  ^ 

%  li'aatiqaité  dévoilée,  pastim.        ^ 
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learneâ  BouHanger  maintains  (hat  he  has  ditcoTered  the  «ecret  of  the 
life  which  is  attribuled  to  them.  Tbe  existence  of  Saint  Peter  îb  but  a 
fiction  borrowed  from  tfae  tradition  of  the  ancient  Janua,  accoaipanied 
by  the  symboUcal  cock  and  holding  the  keys  of  the  gâtes  of  tbe  year,  as 
the  ohief  of  the  apostles  holds  the  keys  which  opeh  the  gâtes  of  heaven.* 
Pilate  instead  of  beiag  the  judgewhowished  to  absolve  Jésus  Christ,  is  bot 
an  imaginary  roagistrate  ;  what  did  I  say  ?  he  is  but  a  Hebrew  word,  n 
preterite  of  the  verb  signifying,  he  who  has  judged.  Others  contested 
the  universal  déloge,  and  calculated  that  it  would  require  twenty  times  as 
much  water  as  the  seas  could  hold  to  submerge  tbe  globe.  Some  de- 
maoded  with  irony  how  the  earth  could  be  oorered  with  innumerable 
inhabitants  in  two  or  three  hondred  years  after  the  time  of  Noah,t  and 
if  homan  fecundity  was  ever  capable  of  producing  in  so  short  a  time 
aixty  billions  of  inhabitants,  as  a  certain  Jesuit,  who  created  populationa 
by  the  stroke  ofhispen  assuredus.  In  this  universal  effort  at  démolition, 
tfaey  were  regardless  of  the  doctrines,  miracles  and  mysteries  of  christi- 
anity,  and  it  was  with  a  tone  of  triumph  that  Diderot  repeated  those 
words  ûf  a  Gascon  gentleman, — <<  What  is  then  that  God,  who  made 
God  die  to  appease  God/'f 

We  bave  not  yet  named  one  of  the  finest  and  boldest  geniuses  of  tbe 
18th  century,  Builbn.  It  is,  becaose  he  kept  willingly  aside  on  acoount 
of  the  danger,  and  Oom  gravity.  But  he  none  the  iess  served  the  philo- 
sophical  movement  directed  against  the  old  beliefs,  and  the  religions  tradi- 
tion, when  he  composed,  by  means  of  éloquent  conjectures,  bis  Theory  rf 
the  Earth,  Must  we  admit,  as  he  sopposed,  that  the  earth  was  but  a 
fragment  of  the  sun,  detached  formerly  from  that  star  by  the  shock  of  a 
cornet  ;  that  the  océan  had  at  diflferent  times  sojourned  upon  our  con- 
tinent ;  that  it  was  currents  of  the  sea  which  had  dug  out  the  valleys,  and 
raised  the  hills  ;  that  Aiere  were  formerly  animais  whose  species  is  not 
found  now,  but  whose  existence  is  attested  by  tbe  fossil  bones  of  extra- 
ordinary  size  and  form  which  are  seen  in  Siberia,  Canada  and  Ireland  ? 
Must  we  explain,  with  him,§  the  génération  of  human  beings  by  the 
hypothesis  of  or^nized,  indestructible  molécules  always  active  and 
spontaneously  fruitful  f  Ail  this  evidently  contradicted  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture,  gave  the  lie  to  the  narration  of  Moses,  and  even  induced  us  to 
think,  that  this  earth,  ^len  from  the  sùn,  could  not  bave  passed  through 
the  solemnities  of  the  création  reoounted  by  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
îiriests  were  not  deceived.  The  fîrst  volume  of  the  Naturai  Histary, 
Gontaining  the  Théory  ofthe  Earth,  appeared  in  1749,  and  in  the  month 
of  Âugust,  1760,  fourteen  propositions,  extracted  from  the  work,  were 
laid  before  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  about  to  fulminate  ;  Bufibn  avoided 
the  storm  by  protesting  his  submission  to  revealed  truths,  and  bis  respect 
for  the  Scriptures.il  But  the  blow  was  struck,  and  they  were  terrible 
blows  which  such  hands  struck. 

*  S«e  tbe  corioin  Binertaton  lor  Saint  Pierre,  t  6.y^ea  Œuvres  de  BonlUag«r,  p. 
1T7,  et  iiiiv. 

t  D'abbé  Lenglet  plan  of  ■nbicription  for  a  second  édition  of  la  Méthode  poor  Etn» 
clier  Phiatotre.  t  Additions  aaz  Pensées  Philosophiques,  1. 1.  des  Œuvres,  p.  iSS. 

^  In  Ces  Epoques  de  la  nature. 

Il  Picot,  Mémoires  pour  Servir  a  l'histoire  Ecclésiastique  pendant  le  18r.  Stèele,  t.  2, 
p.S40etS41.  ^     ^  '        * 
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If  now  we  embraee  ihe  ensemble  of  ,the  philosophie  movemetit  whioh 
has  been  recalled,  and  wish  to  know  its  l«9t  word,  a  inan  has  said  it  ;  it 
m  HeWetius,  whether  be  hastened  to  seat  biinsolf  at  the  table  of  Holbach 
êr  whether  be  assembled  the  philosophera  at  hû  own,  Helvetius  had  but 
one  ambition,  the  ambition  of  intellect.  Since  Voltaire  had  gracefully 
Bumamed  hinî  Atticus,  the  élégant  fiurmer  gênerai  bumed  to  resemble 
the  Roman  finaticier  otherwise  than  by  hia  wealth,  and  waa  very  greedy 
of  glory.  Incapable  moreover  of  burthening  the  unfortunate,  he  loved 
better  to  offer  lus  purse  to  men  of  letters,  than  to  draw  into  it  from  that 
of  a  poor  peasant  He  had  abandoned  the  finances  for  philosophy^  and 
was  impatient  to  make  a  book  worthy  of  remaining.  He  did  it,  and 
how  t  Whilst  the.  philosophera  invited  by  him  abandon  themselvea  to 
their  ordinery  dtscuasions,  the  silent  and  cool  amphitryon  is  attentive  to 
their  smallest  words,  was  observing,  ready,  as  he  himself  bas  said,  to 
hmi  ideas,*  Not  a  Cruth,  not  an  error  escapes  that  he  does  not  draw  to 
himaelf  ;  he  seizes  upon  traits,  new  Tiews,  paradoxes  as  they  fly,  and 
iqnmediately  inscribes  them  in  the  register  of  his  memory.  If  a  doubt 
torments  bim,  he  launohes  at  once  into  the  discassion,t  in  the  midst  of 
the  heated  and  struffgling  guests,  very  eure  that  some  sparks  will  scintil- 
kte  from  the  bubbhng  fancy  of  Diderot^  or  the  sagacity  of  Suard,  or  the 
prodigious  memory  of  Baron  Holbach,  or  the  thoaght  of  that  abbé 
Galiani,who  wasalways  livefy,active,fiiUofre(Msmi  andpleaiwiUry.\  Well, 
what  do  we  see  sprin^ng  from  thèse  conversations  of  the  philosophera, 
Itstened  to,  regiatered,  analyzed,  summed  up  by  Helvettusî  What  is  the 
^olt  of  thèse  opposing  opinions  ?  The  book  de  V Esprit.  And  what 
is  this  book  ?  The  very  code  of  individualism,  the  theory  of  myself.  Let 
08  not  forget  that  Helvetius  had  a  gênerons  soûl  and  virtues  whicb  refuted 
his  doctrine.  So  true  is  it  that  it  was  the  secret  of  the  school  he  gare 
up  and  not  his  own.     So  true  is  it  that  his  word  waa  hère  but  an  echo.^ 

Tbere  is  no  one  then,  according  to  Helvetius,  who  is  not  the  centre 
and  the  pivot  of  every  Ihing  ;  oor  ideas,  our  very  judgmenta  are  bot  sen- 
sations, and  our  memory  is  but  a  continued  sensation  ;  we  only  admire 
and  pursne  our  own  image  in  another  ;  our  passions  hâve  but  one  source, 
phyaical  sensibility,  they  are  reduced  to  love  of  pleasure  and  fear  of  pain  ; 
finally,  personal  interest  is  the  only  motive  for  our  actions,  to  which 
Society  gives  the  name  of  virtuef  and  vices  as  it  dérives  advantage^  or 
snffers  evil  from  them. 

Personal  intereat  1  Is  it  not  its  empire  which  builds  up  even  the  king- 
doms  of  the  imagination  î  Unperceived  enchanter,  it  is  it  which  fiUs  the 
âge  of  our  illusions  wiith  sweet  phantoms,  and  which  sketches  the  coun- 
try  of  our  rêveries  ;  "  a  gaHant  woman  who  was  loôking  at  the  moon, 
tbought  she  saw  at  the  end  of  her  télescope  only  happy  lovers  leaning 
against  each  other."§  In  urging  his  démonstration  to  the  last  limita, 
Heivetius  pleased  himself  witb  eslablishing  that  this  law  of  personal 
int^est  rules  despotioally  ail  organized  beings,  from  the  noUest  of  meh 

*  Garât,  Memoirei  sur  M.  Snard,  t.  t.  p.  229  et  330. 
1  Mémoires  de  Marmontel,  t,  2.  p.  Uo.  .^Hj^C^Onalp 

t  Corrê«.  de  Voltaire, lettre  ^  Madame  d»Eplaaî,  t.  23.  ffMVr'^^ë^^ 
^  De  i'fiiprity  1. 1.  chap.  2,  p.  137. 
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to  the  vilest  of  animais,  and  formed  the  dole  and  invariable  basis  of  jadg- 
ments  and  instincts.  Do  not  the  insects  which  live  in  the  palp  of  the 
grass,  regard  with  horror  the  sheep-which  pastar^  on  the  plains,  and 
which  we  hâve  made  the  emblem  of  mildness  7  If  we  could  understand 
their  language,  would  we  not  hear  them  exclaiming,  "  Flj  from  that 
voracious  animal  whose  jaws  swallow  up  both  as  and  our  cities.  Whjr 
does  it  not  take  example  from  the  lion  and  the  tiger  ?  Thèse  benevolent 
animais  do  not  destroy  our  habitations,  do  not  make  a  repast  on  our 
blood  ;  just  avengers  of  crime,  they  punish  on  the  sheep  the  cruelteis 
which  the  sheep  conimits  on  us."* 

Tbus  in  the  book  of  Helvetius  the  absolute  was  banished  from  the 
world.  Virtue,  truth,  dévotion,  heroism,  intellect,  genius,  every  thing 
was  relative,  and  each  one  judging  of  every  jthing  but  by  hiroself  alone, 
Society  fell  into  dissolution. 

There  is  in  this  famous  book  a  crowd  of  fine  observations  and  inge- 
nious  comparisons,  and  Helvetius  appeared  even  to  go  to  roeet  objections 
when  he  said,  **  Virtue  consists  in  reconciling  one's  own  interest  wîth 
the  général  interest."  Yes,  doubtless,  virtue  would  be  but  that  glorious 
harmony  in  a  social  state,  perfect  enough  to'suppress  the  necessity  of  the 
sacrifice,  but  when  Caesar  trampled  upon  Roman  liberty,  could  Cato 
protest  otherwise  than  by  the  generous  forgetfulness  of  his  private  interest, 
that  is,  by  tearing  ont  his  own  bowelsî  Is  it  not  a  puérile  subllety  to 
maintain  that  those  hâve  in  view  their  personal  interest,  who  nobly  en* 
amored  of  a  true  idea,  proclaim  it  with  an  intrepid  heart  in  an  âge  which 
rejects  itj  and  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  tbemselves  injury,  calumny, 
persécution,  sometiraes  an  ignominious  deathl 

We  hâve  said  it,  we  must  repeat  it;  the  theoiy  of  mystlf,  the  code  of 
individualism,  behold  what  was  and  what  must  be  a  book  inspired  bythe 
discussions  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  let  us 
add,  that  in  their  honest  candor,  they  were  alarmed  at  the  bearing  of 
their  doctrines  thus  presented  and  completed.  Unwilling  to  avow  that 
such  were  the  logical  conséquences  of  their  prinôiples,  they  refused  to 
lecognize  tbemselves  in  the  roirror  which  Helvetius  boldly  hdd  up  be- 
fore  their  eyes.  Voltaire  grumbled,f  and  the  philosophers  treated  a 
work,  which  was  but  the  quintessence  of  their  conversations,  as  para- 
doxical. 

'  One  voice  was,  however,  raised,  so  masculine  and  strong,  that  it 
drowned  ail  the  noise  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  single  man  was 
seen  to  throw  himself  suddenly  across  the  movement  which  was  sweep- 
ing  Society  on  ;  and  it  was  a  poor  child  from  Geneva,  who  had  been  a 
vagabond,  a  beggar  and  lackey.  Immortal  and  unfortunate  Jean-Jacques, 
when,  aAer  having  wandered  from  village  to  village,  forgetting  his  misery 
in  his  rêveries^  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  Madame  de  Warens,  and 
trembled,  without  avowing  it  to  himself,  at  not  having  obtained  the  mor- 
sel  of  bread  which  had  been  promised  and  expected,  who  would  hâve 
said  to  him,  that  he  would  hâve  one  day  possessed,  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  that  impetuous  éloquence,  by  which  harangues  from  the  tribune 
intoxicate  tlie  multitude  ;  that  one  day  he  would  bave  enjoyed  the  glory 
*  De  l'Efprit,  1. 1.  chap. S,  p.  184.    t  Sarat  Meooirofl  rar  M.  Siïarà.  L  I.  liv.  3.  p.  S17. 
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of  renderiog  Voltaire  jealous  ;  that  he  would  force  his  âge  to  hesitate, 
for  a  moment  at  least,  between  hinaself  and  so  many  renowned  philoso- 
phers;  that.his  book  would  aAerwards  becomé  the  catechism  from  whence 
tranquil  natures  would  draw  tbe  strengtb  to  give  birth  to  and  rule  the 
agitation  of  the  world  ? 

How  did  ail  this  contrast  in  Rousseau  with  the  apirit  of  his  times  ? 
Tbey  exalted  reason  which  divides,  he  commanded  feeling  whiçh  draws 
together  and  unités,''^  In  the  midst  of  the  apostles  of  individualism,  he 
thought  of  the  Nazarene  who  preached  fVatemity,  and  the  holiness  of  the 
gospel  spoke  to  his  heart.  Rousseau  was  not  like  Voltaire,  a  deist  by 
an  efibrt  of  the  mind,  but  througb  the  abandance  of  feeling.  Jle  never 
forgot  the  joys  he  owed  to  his  imagination,  a  présent  from  heaven.  In 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  on  the  shores  of  the.  lake  of  Geneva,  though  so  poor 
and  abandoned»  he  had  felt  happy  in  being  a  poet,  and  nothing  more 
wa&  necessary  than  that  his  soflened  and  grateful  soûl  should  mount 
easily  towards  God.  Nothing  suited  Rousseau  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Encyclopedists  ;  neither  the  skeptical  serenity  of  ly Alembert  ;  nor  that 
cold  statue  of  Coxdillac,  which  was  awakened  to  life  by  sensation  ;  nor 
that  System  of  tbe  fermentation  of  organs  by  which  Diderot  pretended 
to  expiain  the  mystery  of  thought,  nor  that  void  which  atheism  lefl  in 
the  universe  and  man. 

Jean-Jacques  attacked,  then,  tbe  philosophy  of  his  time,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  future,  for  the  philosophera  formed  a  formidable  league, 
rationalism  only  dividing  them  on  a  question  of  affirmation,  and  serving 
ajB  a  bond  for  them  to  deny  and  destroy.  Tbey  governed,  moreover, 
public  opinion  ;  tbey  governed  it  by  means  of  books,  the  théâtre,  poetry, 
in  a  word,  by  intellect  * 

It  was  necessary  tp  decry  their  great  means  of  action,  science  and  the 
belles-lettres  ;  Rousseau  attempted  it,  and  his  first  discourse  decided  his 
life.  He  did  not,  in  this  discourse,  combat  this  or  that  philosopher,  or 
this  or  that  System  ;  generalizing  his  attacks  with  the  greatest  boldness, 
he  encountered  intellect  itself  on  the  throne  of  public  opinion  on  which 
it  had  mounted  ;  he  demanded  an  account  from  it  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  exercised  its  power  ;  he  reproached  it  for  having  only  used  books 
for  the  propagation  of  falsehood,  for  having  corrupted  the  raorals  of 
the  arts,  for  haying.  usurped  the  place  of  the  estimable  with  pompons 
and  vain  harangues,  and  risingin  his  revolt  until  he  found  the  aristocracy 
of  thought  illegitimate,  he  denouïiced,  to  the  indignation  of  the  people,t 
the  inequality  introduced  among  men  by  the  distinction  of  talents  and 
the  debasement  of  virtues.} 

The  trouble  and  astonishment  in  the  republic  of  letters  were  extrême; 
this  was  what  Rousseau  had  hoped  for.  The  anathema  which  he  burled 
tipon  sciences  and  the  arts,  could  not  bave  been  intended  by  him  but  as 
a  bold  and  briliiant  system  of  tactics.  He  redoubled  it  in  his  letter  to 
d'Alembert  on  shows.  The  minds  of  men  were  then  agitated  by  thèse 
unexpected  paradoxes  ;  the  philosophers  perceived  that  he  made  his  attack 

*  Emile,  t.  3.  des  (Eavres  Complètes,  p.  415.    Edit.  Armand  AubréeiOQlC 

t  Ibid.  p.  472.  Prefe^sioD  de  foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard,  p.  473.  ^ 

^  Diicoux*  aar  les  Scièoces  et  les  Aru,  1. 1.  p.  28.  -^ 
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on  the  very  centre  of  their  empire,  and  they  prepared  to  Qverwhelm  him 
with  their  vengeance.    War  was  declared,  and  Jean^Jacques  sustained  it 
<i  by  opposing  the  philosophy  of  anity  to  the  philosophy  of  individualism. 
I  He  was  to  be  precursor  of  modem  sociaham  ;  it  was  bis  misfortune  and 
_^his  glory. 

I  But  had  not  Rousaeaa,  in  a  discourse  admirable  for  ita  éloquence  and 

I     passion,  celebrated  the  Tirtues  and  splendors  of  savage  life  to  the  dis- 

\     crédit  of  the  social  state?  Having  rules  of  éducation  to  draw  up,  had  he 

\     not  instructed  bis  pupil  to  aToid  intercourse  with  his  kind  ?  .  .  .  Stop. 

Molière,  the  first  of  thinkers  and  of  poets,  composed  a  pièce  in  the 

seventeenth  century,  which  will  remaîn  as  one  of  the  most  soleron  and 

.     pathetic  protests  which  bas  ever  resounded  through  the  world.  He  brings 

*     upon  the  scène  the  struggle  of  great  minds  against  a  society  which  treats 

their  wisdom  as  folly,  the  struggle  of  great  soûls  against  a  sociely  to 

which  their  élévation  appears  to  be  but  imbecility.     Molière  called  the 

hero  of  this  sublime,  despairing,  powerless  struggle,  a  comedy  for  past 

générations,  a  tragedy  for  future,  the  Misanthr&pe;  but  this  Misanthrope 

,  he  exhibited  as  rude  and  tender,  of  a  violent  freedom,  and  somewhat 

/   stormy  fîerceness,  and  feeble  nevertheless  as  an  infant  in  matters  of  the 

/     heart,  affecling  to  hâte  men,  yet  in  reality  inconsolable-  at  not  having 

i      them  sincère  and  virtuoua  to  love.     The  Misanthrope  of  Molière  in  the 

\     elghteenth  ceqtury  was  Rousseau,  in  whom  hatred  sprang  not  from  em- 

*^  bittered  love,  but  firom  startled  tenderness. 

;      What!  will  you  take  him  at  his  word,  him,  the  most  sodahîe  of  kuman 

heings,*  when  he  shall  contrast  the  rude  but  independent  existence  of 

the^man  of  the  woods  with  the  soflness  of  civilized  societies,  their  hypo- 

critical  politeness,  and  the  thousand  forma  of  their  slavery  7    Do  you  not 

y      see  what  malédiction  is  concealed  within  the  envelope  of  this  new  para- 

/       dox  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  this  is  irony  after  the  fashion  of  Pascal  ? 

•       Is  (his  véhément delirium  any  thing  but  the  natural  exaggeration  of  pas- 

sionate  truth? 

If  we  are  now  asked  why  in  Emile,  Rousseau  tumed  his  attention  to 
*  privale  instead  of  public  and  social  éducation,  why  he  wished  to  make 
of  his  pupil  an  abstract  man,t  andto  teach  him  simpîy  the  trade  ofliving^ 
he  bas  himself  told  us  the  reason.  "  The  public  institution  no  longer 
e^ists,  because  where  there  is  no  more  a  country,  there  can  be  no  more 
citizens."§  And  he  had  another  motive,  whose  secret  he  bas  aiso  allowed 
to  escape.  He  believed,  he  knew  society  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  profound 
and  unexampled  révolution. ||  Through  one  of  those  intuitions  familiar 
to  genius,  he  already  saw  Europe  upside  down,  ranks  confounded,  the 
nobles  in  flight  and  exile,  and  the  rich  reduced  to  indigence.  He  judged 
then  "  in  view  of  the  mobility  of  human  things,  and  of  the  unquiet  and 
restless  spirit  of  the  age,^  that  Emile  was  to  be  educated  for  a  state  of 
gênerai  dissolution  and  war,  and  not  for  that  of  association  and  peace. 
Yes,  that  his  pupil  was  to  learn  to  brave  misery,  to  live,  if  necessary,  in 
the  frosts  of  Iceland,  or  on  the  burning  rock  of  Malta  ;  for  the  hour  was 

•  ReverieB  do  Promeneur  Solitaire,  the  firtt  promenade.  ^  ^  (^ r\na\c> 
t  Emile,  t.  1.  dea  (Euyrei  Complelet,  liv.  I.  p.  32.  ^^  ^  h^irf^W.^ 

%  Ibid.  p.  19  et  20.  Il  Ibid.  liv.  3,  in  a  note.  T  Ibid.  p.  22. 


eomjng  ia  which  the  aoience  of  it  would  be  trulj  nece08ary.  To  teach 
Emile  to  be  a  citizen?  There  was  then  something  more  presaiog  (oteaeb 
him  ;  to  tea<5h  him  to  be  a  man  ;  aud  considered  under  tbis  aspect  with 
what  an  imposing  character  is  the  book  of  Emile  clothed.  Wbat  lofly 
meiancholy  in  the  instruction  g'tven  and  received  in  the  noiae  of  thoaa 
prophétie  worda,  •  the  révolution  is  approaching.  What  an  accusation 
against  the  doctrine  which  threatened  to  prevail»  against  that  System  of 
private  and  ezceptional  éducation  adopted  and  recomroended  by  tbis 
alone,  that  the  tiine  of  public  éducation  was  no  longer,  or  was  still  very 
remote. 

Rousseau  jnoreover  separated  in  a  d^nite  maaner  wbatever  there  wat 
in  Emile  distinguisbing  the  cause  of  the  past  from  that  of  the  présent. 

And  never  had  imagination  clothed  the  démonstration  of  the  truths 
which  serve  as  a  moral  bond  for  the  scattered  members  of  the  human 
&mily  with  such  vivid  coloring.  He  showed  the  humble  Savoyard  vicar, 
whora  he  made  a  judge  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time,  upon  a  bill,  as 
was  formerly  the  beloved  disciple  of  Socrates  upon  the  promontory  of 
Suntum;  and  there,  on  a  beautiful  summer  day,by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
Sun,  in  the  centre  of  a  landscape  crowned  in  the  distance  by  the  chain 
of  the  Alps,  he  lent  to  the  man  of  peace,  a  language  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian onction  of  John  Huss  was  united  with  the  grave  éloquence  of  Plato. 
It  was  now  no  longer  the  solitary  pride  of  rvabon  which  was  invoked; 
Jean-Jacques  abjured  most  strongly  the  âge  of  reasoo  to  bend  before  the 
aathority  of  feeung.  I  perceive  that  the  faculty  of  comparipg  impresh 
lions  which  corne  to  me  from  without  bas  its  roots  in  myself  ;  1  am  then 
not  a  slave  to  the  external  world.  In  the  midst  of  the  deligbt  into  which 
the  sight  of  the  universe  plunges  me,  I  perceive  the  présence  of  the  in*- 
visible  ordainer  of  the  worlds;  I  must  then  bear  witness  to  and  adore 
that  unknown  being  from  whom  the  very  laws  of  attraction  spring,  '*  and 
who  launches  the  planets  upon  the  tangent  of  their  orbits."*  I  feel  that 
I  hâte  a  principle  of  activity  which  1  seek  for  in  vain  in  matter,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  wicked  during  life,  points  out  to  me  immortality  as  the 
justification  of  God  ;  I  bave  then  a  soui,  and  it  is  immortal.  I  perceive 
.  that  after  having  deliberated,  I  wish  ;  I  am  then  a  free  créature.  If  per- 
sonal  interest  alone  inspired  my  actions  would  my  eyes  bave  tears  for 
remote  misfortune,  and  would  I  be  penetrated  with  admiration  for  the 
true  heroes  of  past  âges?  No,  I  perceive  then  that  my  hfe  is  not  for 
myself  alone,  it  is  for.bumanity.  And  now  what  oan  your  subtile  arga- 
meiits  do  against  the  energy  of  my  transports?  What  good  will  it  do 
you  to  silence  me,  when  a  mate  but  indomitable  protest  will  avise  against 
you  from  the  very  depths  of  my  being?  You  tire  yourself  in  convincing 
me  7  î  wish  to  be  persuaded.  Do  you  prétend  to  act  upon  my  mind  7 
See  first,  if  you  bave  power  over  my  heart. 

fiehold  the  good  priest,  behold  Jean^Jacques.     His  mission  in  a  Soci- 
ety about  to  be  decomposed,  was,  to  oppose  to  the  exaggerated  worship      / 
of  reason  which  deslroys  groups,  the  worship  of  feeling,  which  forma 
and  préserves  them. 


Emile,  liv.  4.  p.  412.  pigiti^ed  by  GoOglc 
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Of  ail  tbe  notions  of  wfaich  the  fahh  of  Rovaseau  was  conpoeed  there 
was  noi  one  which  did  not  enter  into  that  poetic  and  majestic  docirine 
of  unitj  and  fraternîtj. 

If  he  believed,  for  example,  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  it  was  not  like 
Voltaire,  from  the  désire  of  explaining  the  création  more  logicaliy,  but 
from  the  need  of  reserving  a  protector  for  the  weak  and  tbe  opprerâed  ;* 
a  protector  through  whom  the  balance  would  be  establisbed  aooner  or 
later,  and  whose  jastice  was  a  guarantee  against  the  eternity  of  oppres- 
sion. Diderot,  as  afierwards  Ânarchasis  Clootz,  was  urged  on  to  athe* 
ism  by  the  horror  with  which  fanatics  inspired  him  ;  hepreferred  denying 
God  to  confessing  him  ferocious,  and  he  refused  to  implore  the  sovereign 
mode!  of  t^rrestrial  tyrants  in  him.  But  because  they  had  a  Icmg  time 
abused  the  notion  of  a  God,  by  disfiguring  it  ;  becaose  the  theolc^  of 
the  dark  âges  had  dared  to  make  God  violent,  vindictive,  furious  and 
implacable  ;  because  despots  had  had  the  astonishing  insolence  to  gi?e 
their  usurped  splendor  as  a  rédaction  of  the  divine  light,  and  their  iniqai* 
tous  orders  as  so  many  échos  of  celestial  commanda,  mnst  the  idea  of 
despotism  be  therefore  confounded  with  that  of  protection  ?  And  conld 
[  they  not  without  denying  God,  define  him  otherwise  than  impious  execo* 
tioners  had  doneî  This  Rousseau  thought,  and  this  Robespierre  was 
[1  afteiwards  to  think  when  he  instituted  ihe  fête  of  the  Suprême  JBeing, 
Both  partisans  of  a  strong  power  when  it  was  required  to  protect  the 
'  weak  and  save  the  anfertunate  from  destruction,  theauthorof  the  Social 
\  Contract  and  bis  disciple  knew  that  the  form  of  societies  is  the  counter 
proof  of  their  metaphysics  and  their  theology.  He  understood  that 
atheism  consecrates  disorder  among  men,  by  supposing  anarchy  in 
heaven. 

There  was  still  a  feature  necessary  to  finish  the  pictute  ;  it  is  known  that 
Jean-Jacques,  notwithstanding  the  passionate  admiration  with  which  the 
gospel  inspired  him,  did  not  admit  a  reotaled  Qod,  that  he  was  a  deist  Bat 
even  in  bis  deism  he  held  to  bis  doctrine  of  unity,  and  the  diversity  of 
worships  afflicted  him.  ''  Since  people  bave  iaken  it  into  their  heada  to 
make  God  speak,  each  of  them  bas  made  him  speak  in  bis  own  fasbion 
and  made  him  say  what  he  wisbed.  If  thejr  had  only  listened  to  what 
God  says  to  the  heart  of  man,  there  would  never  bave  been  but  one 
religion  upon  earth.'t 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  Rousseau,  such  was  bis  philosophie  mission. 
But  he  was  in  his  century  but  the  représentative  of  the  second  half  of 
ours.  They  read  his  bocks  with  avidity,  praised  them,  but  refused  to 
follow  his  path.  The  New  Heloise  enchanted  the  young  people  and  the 
women.  At  the  voice  of  the  preceptor  of  Emile  domestic  roanners  were 
modified,  and  thonsands  of  smali  children  were  indebted  to  Rousseau 
for  being  suckled  by  their  roothers.  But  Jean-Jacques  did  not  gain 
other  victories,  until  his  works  appeared  upon  the  table  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety. 

Thus,  his  existence  was  filled  up  with  grief,  and  condemned  to  that 
kind  of  torment  which  made  from  its  folly,  a  continuation  of  tbe  folly  of 

•  See  the  letter  of  Ronssean  to  Deleyre,  one  of  the  frieodi  of  Diàerpt.      i 
t  Emiley  Ut.  4.  p.  460.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIc 


Pascal.  Now  (aking  reiîige  at  tbe  HenniUge,  bow  proecribed  by  France 
and  GeneTa,  his  two  countries,  now  wandering  thn>agh  the  noisy  soli- 
tade  of  Paris,  where  he  paaaed  known  and  reapected  beneath  tbe  costume 
of  an  Armenian,  tbongh  entirely  a  prey  to  bis  aad  diatrusta,  Roassean 
dragged  on  a  langobhing  exiatence,  and  died  daily  in  tbe  isolation  of  bis 
glory.  Treated  aa  impioua  by  the  parltament,  and  raiied  at  by  philoso» 
phical  incredolityi  tbe  aeizure  of  bis  person  decreed  by  tbe  grand  cham- 
ber,  censured  by  tbe  Sorbonne,  and  denonnced  by  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  wbom  be  OTerwbeimed  by  bis  terrible  rfp/y  ;  a  butt  for  tbe  multi- 
plied  injuries  of  Voltaire,  on  wbom  be  aYenged  bimself  by  subscribing 
for  bis  statue,*  inconsolable  for  tbe  friendship  of  Diderot  lost,  and  perbaps 
calumniated  in  the  confessions,  Jean-Jacques  wbose  rare  sensibility  and 
unmeasiAred  pride  exbausted  tbe  bitterness  of  misfortunes,  experienced 
tbem  ail.  Then,  if  be  were  sometimes  guilty,  if  he  became  unjust  from 
injustices  sufiered  or  dreaded  .  • . .  let  us  read  again  bis  imperishable 
Works,  and  let  bim  be  absolved  by  his  misfortunes,  which  are  tbe  sanetity 
of  bis  genius. 

How  diflferent  a  destiny  was  that  of  Voltaire,  sustained  and  carried  on 
by  tbe  great  current  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  absent,  yet  he  fills 
France.  From  Femey,  he  présides  ofer  the  banquets  of  Helyetius, 
animâtes  the  encydopedists  to  the  combat,  gives  tbe  tone  to  the  French 
mind,  and  forces  ail  Europe,  to  live  by  his  breath.  From  tbe  time  be 
made  the  masculine  accents  of  Roman  liberty  resound,  and  showed  there 
tbe  Tartufe  toith  arms  in  his  handyf  the  stage  was  bis  own.  His  verses 
are  recited,  bis  romances  or  his  taies  repeated  everywhere  ;  in  bis  books 
which  be  dare  not  avow,  they  divine  by  bis  talent  wbat  bis  prudence  foils  ; 
bis  roockery  is  inévitable  ;  the  number  of  bis  victiros  escapes  calculation  ; 
and  il  appears  as  if  notbing  more  were  heard  in  bis  âge,  but  the  long  and 
formidable  bursi  of  laughter  for  which  be  bas  given  die  signal.  If  he 
cornes  to  Paris,  it  is  not  to  conoeal  bimself  there  like  Rousseau,  but  to 
marcb  there  from  ovation  to  ovation,  and  one  night,  after  a  représenta- 
tion of  Mtropt  to  be  embraced  in  tbe  box  of  tbe  wife  of  the  Marsbal  de 
Villars,  in  ihe  name,  and  amidst  the  applause  of  an  idolatrous  public. 
Tbe  enumeration  of  so  many  luroinous  writings  as  burgherism  knows  by 
beart,  is  not  required  hère.  Voltaire  bas  led  the  triumph  of  the  dominant 
dass  for  almost  an  hundred  years.  Let  us  look  back  tbrougb  history 
£rom  the  révolution  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  will  be  traversed,  but  by 
tbe  life  of  Voltaire,  a  prodigious,  and  to  the  eighteenth  century,  an  indis- 
pensable liie. 

Take  Voltaire  from  tbe  eighteenth  century,  and  the  viotory  of  the 
philosophie  army  remains  uncertain.  Thanks  to  tbe  persévérance  of 
tbis  facile  genius,  the  encydopedists  had  princes  and  kings  for  their 
anxil taries  in  their  war  on  the  church.  Les  Dàices,  Lausanne,  Femey 
were  tbe  royal  résidences  of  philosophy.  From  tbence  went  forth  daily 
that  correspondence  which  Voltaire  carried  on  with  aovereigna,  bis  vain 
glorious  fellows,!  an  immense  labor  with  which  his  sparkling  pen  sported, 

*  Maney  Patbay,  Hist.  de  la  vie  et  dei  ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Roaisean,  p.^.32ô«        j 
t  Thu»  Voltaire  called  the  Mahomet  of  bit  Iragedjr.  Digitized  by  VjOO^IÇ    ' 

X  '*  Afler  havÎDg  lived  among  Kings,  I  hâve  made  myselfa  klog  athome.*'  Mémoires 
de  VolUire,  t.  2.  edit.DelaDgle. 
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tn  incomptrable  diplomaey  whkh  raled  almostall  the  afiain  of  Europe, 
taroed  almost  ail  crowned  heada»  and  reduced  lofly  monarcha  to  become 
the  courtiera  of  a  new  majeaty  which  was  called  reaaoD.  Ministera  of 
Ihe  foreign  affitin  of  philoaophj,  Voltaire  knew  how  to  conqucr  alliancea 
in  différent  commaiiiôna.  An  élevant  flattery  signed  Voltaire,  waa  aa  a 
moral  investiture  for  the  Qeroian  princes  who  recognized  in  him  a  con« 
tinuer  of  the  work  begun  by  the  prophet  of  Wittembarg.  Formerly  they 
desired  to  be  anned  knighta,  now  there  was  not  a  great  person  who  was 
not  désirons  of  being  an  armeid  philosopher,  by  receiving  the  alcolade  from 
the  patriarch  of  Ferney.  Why  not  ? — Had  not  Voltaire  aedûced  a  pope, 
even  a  pope  ?  Had  not  the  pen  which  congratulated  Catherine  the  Se* 
cond  on  sending  fifly  thousand  men  into  Poland,  to  establish  there  liberty 
of  conscience,  bj  a  happy  audacity  dedicated  Mahomet  to  Benedict  the 
Fourteenth?  Religioua  fanaticism  attacked  inFrapce  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Vatican.  The  sovereign  pontiâT,  accepting  the  dedication  of  a  tragedy 
at  the  time  when  Rousseau  was  fulminating  bis  letter  on  shows — what 
of  the  already  unforeseen,  and  what  novelties  !  It  might  bave  been  said, 
that  the  powers  of  the  earth,  having  a  presentiment  of  the  storm,  were 
hastening  to  allay  the  powers  of  the  mind.  At  Moscow,  the  Eropress  of 
Russia  was  engroased  by  the  letters  or  the  silence  of  Voltaire;  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  Christian  the  Seventh,  King  of  Denmark,  honored  himself 
above  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  for  having  learned  from  Voltaire  how  to 
think  ;f  Gustavus  the  Third  solemnly  renounced  arbitrary  power  in  the 
hope  of  being  admired  by  the  pbiloaophers  ;|:  Joseph  the  Second,  like  a 
true  prince  of  the  18th  century,  meditated  fierce  edicta  against  the  priests, 
and  placed  the  arm  of  a  Germanie  Cssar  at  the  service  of  ideas.  Was 
there  not  something  truly  providential  in  ail  that!  Antiquity  saw 
kings  become  schoolmasters  ;  but  it  had  never  seen  a  amall  number  of 
men  of  intellect  keep  school  for  kings. 

Among  thèse  sovereigns  how  can  we  forget  Frederick.  Frederick 
might  be  represented  as  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  which 
séparâtes  the  old  from  the  new  world.  So  long  as  he  remains  upon  the 
bank  he  is  incontestably  a  great  man,  for  be  unités  the  différent  qualities 
which  in  former  âges  made  illustrious  kings  ;  the  genius  of  the  warrior, 
the  boldness  of  the  taker  of  towns  and  provinces,  the  science  of  an 
administrator,  the  consistent  will  of  a  choice  despot  But  if  he  paaaes 
the  river,  he  îs  immediately  uncrowned  ;  for  the  conqueror  finds  himself 
among  philosophera  who  insuit  the  spirit  of  conquest  ;  the  warrior  among 
thinkers  who  bave  a  horror  of  war;§  the  absolute  monarch  among 
writers  who  are  breaking  down  tyran ny.  Frederick,  in  becoming  a  phi- 
losopher, tbus  plaeed  himself  in  a  false,  almost  impossible  position; 
and  nothing  shows  better  the  décisive  influence  of  mind  at  that  time, 
than  the  double  and  contradictory  part  imposed  on  the  genius  of  the 
king  of  Frossia.  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who,  in  his  occupations  about 
the  Allure,  only  feared  hell,  and  who  thought  himself  absolved  in  advance 

*  CorraipoBdanco  de  Voltaire,  t.  30.  p.  90. 
tlbid.t.8l.p.263. 

%  Ibid.  à  d'Alembert,  '<  I  admire  GutUvai  Third.  etc.''  t.  25.  p.  48. 
^  See  the  Correspond anèe  de  Voltaire  et  de  Frédéric  on  the  «abject  of  the  war,  t.  6. 
p.M4,— t.  25.  p.  449,  465,  et.  t.  20.  p.  84.  ^ 


fiom  hÎ8  îrregularities  provideif  he  deiested  the  philosopher»,*  wu 
enabled  to  keep  himself  from  the  contagion.  But  the  king  of  Prussia 
bad  toc  few  préjudices  and  too  moch  mind  for  that.  Frederick,  besidea, 
like  tfae  moat  fulgar  of  heroes,  waa  concerned  about  poateritj.  He 
doobted  to  excess  the  imroortalitj  of  the  soûl,  he  doubted  so  as  to  call 
himaelf  San-Soud,  and  to  giTe  to  hia  favorite  retreat  the  name  invented 
by  hk  pretended  indifférence,-  he  did  not  cherish  it  the  leas  in  the  phi«- 
tosophers,  the  frtends  of  hia  glory  ;t  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  th* 
gnilty  congratulations  whioh  Voltaire  addressed  to  him  on  the  battle  of 
Rosbach,  one  of  our  disaaters  ;\.  it  delighled  him  to  know  that  whilat  he 
was  combatting  France,  French  philosophera,  the  friends  of  Madame 
Geofirin,  were  excfaanging,  grouped  in  a  cerlain  ailey  of  the  Thuilleries^ 
their  wîshes  for  the  prosperity  of  his  reign  and  the  success  of  his  arms.^ 

No  one  is  ignorant  how  Frederick,  after  havjng  called  Voltaire  to  his 
court  in  1750,  how,  afler  having  appointed  him  his  Chamberlain,  given 
him  one  of  his  orders  and  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs, ||  in 
1752,  preferred  Maupertius  to  him,  humiliated  him,  coropelled  him  to 
fly,  insuhed  him  at  Frankford  by  one  of  his  myrmidons,  and  raerited, 
from  the  outraged  poet,  the  surname  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Bbl 
what  mattered  it;  Frederick  liad  need  of  the  philosophers ;  he  was 
serriceable  to  them,  the  compact  was  not  long  in  beingsealed  anew,  and 
it  was  afler  the  adventure  of  Frankford,  that  Voltaire  congratiilated  tht 
conqueror  of  Rosbach. 

We  roay  judge  by  this  sketch  of  the  sacrifices,  that  the  triomph  af 
the  philosopher  was  frequently  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of  the  man. 
And  it  was  not  only  towards  kings  that  Voltaire  exhibited  an  excess  of 
sappleness,  but  it  was  also  towards  priests,  those  very  priests  wbose 
empire  he  had  sworn  to  rain.  At  Ferney  he  was  careful  to  go  to  mass, 
he  communed,  he  built  a  church.^I  But  he  knew  how  to  give  sach  a 
polish  of  good  taste  and  grâce  to  those  dishonorable  acts  of  dissimulap 
lion,  that  they  were  advantageous  to  his  part  without  weakening  his 
eharacter,  and  he  was  free  to  write  gaily  to  his  friends:  "  When  one 
has  the  honor  of  receiving  the  holy  bread  at  Easter,  he  can  go  aboat 
ererj where  with  an  erect  head."** 

Nothing  then  was  wantiiig  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiT  to  enable  it  to  seize  on  society  ;  neither  the  good  qualities  and 
de&cts  of  its  chief,  nor  the  ardor  of  disciples^  nor  powerful  protectors, 
nor  an  attentive  and  sympathizing  public. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  adversaries  with  whom  the 
philosophers  had  to  combat,  except  Rousseau.  '  What  could  men  who 
knew  how  to  resist  only  in  the  name  of  dead  ideas  do  against  a  move- 
ment  which  swept  even  Jean-Jacques  himself?    What  could  Le  Franc 

*  Mannscripts  of  the  Dake  de  Choiseal  cited  by  Saint  Priest  in  hia  history  ofthe  Fall 

of  the  Jeaoito. 
t  Correapoodance  de  Voltaire  a  d'Alembert,  1. 10.  p.  95. 
t  "  I  tbank  you  for  the  part  you  uke  in  the  happy  chancea  which  aeconded  me  at  the 

cloae  of  the  campaign,  when  everything  appeared  loat.»'    Correapondance  de  Voltaire. 

Frederick  a  Voltaire,  t.  10.  p.  197.  ^^  , 

^  Menoirea  de  Morellet,  1. 1.  p.  83.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 

H  Correapondance  de  Voluire  a  Madame  Dénia,  t.  7.  p.  185.  ^ 

T  Correapondance  de  Voltaire,  t  IS.  p.  29.        **  Ibid.  a  d'Alembert,  p.    16. 
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de  Potnpignan  whh  his  discoui^  on  his  réception  at  the  Âcademy  do, 
Paliuot  with  his  injuhous  Comedy  of  Modem  PhibsopherSt  Madame  du 
Défiant  wiih  her  ï\\  humor,  the  advoeale  Linguet  wilh  his  journal,  aod 
e?en  that  Gilbert,  so  bitter  in  bis  misfortune  and  so  tender,  tbat  be  ctndd 
onfy  appear  &ne  day  and  die.  And  then  it  required  no  easy  coarage  to 
face  Voltaire,  and  every  one  trçnibled  before  the  man  who  thus  skeiched 
tbe  figure  of  Freron  ;  ''  He  joins  the  falsehoods  of  Ginon,  to  the  style 
of  Zoilus,  to  the  impudence  of  Thersites,  and  the  figure  of  Ragoten."* 
So  that  every  thing  contributed  to  aggrandize,  to  fortify  tbe  militant 
sovereignty  of  Voltaire,  from  the  art  of  fiattery  to  that  of  intimidation. 

On  the  other«ide,  the  old  beliefs  were  daily  undermined  by  a  crowd 
of  Works  sprung  from  unknown  pens,  published  under  false  namea  or 
attributed  falsely  to  writers  already  dead.  Holland,  which  had  becorae 
a  vast  press  for  the  use  of  the  philosophical  ideas,  inundated  Europe 
with  anti-Christian  books  ;  the  Military  Philosopher,  the  Douhis,  Sacer* 
dotal  Imposture,  Christianity  Untfeiled,  and  tbe  recommendation  of  Vol» 
taire  accompanied  every  production  directed  seriously  againstthechurch, 
its  doctrines  and  ita  ministera.     "It  is  a  treasure/' he  wrote,  speaking 

of  the  testament  of  the  curate  Meshier, '<wbat  reply,  wretches 

that  you  are,  to  the  testament  of  a  priest  who  asks  pardon  of  God  for  having 
been  a  Christian."!  Frederick,  in  his  turn,  favored  this  indefatigable 
Gonspiracy  of  thought  to  the  utmost. .  But  not  content  with  urging  to 
the  assault  of  the  chnrch,  authors,  whose  fury  bis  protection  encourageai 
he  thought  of  destroying  the  convents  in  his  kingdom,  of  secularizing 
the  bénéfices,  and  turned  a  ^complaisant  ear  to  that  eulogy  of  Voltaire, 
<<  Your  idea  of  attacking  the  Christian  superstition  through  the  monks, 
18  that  of  a  great  captain."} 

We  bave  already  named  the  Baron  de  Holbach.  He  had  long  been  a 
deist,  and  had  even  made  efforts  to  bring  the  exalted  Diderot  into  the 
«ame  belief.  One  day  meeting  him  in  one  of  those  workshops  in  which 
Diderot  was  studying  the  description  of  the  arts  and  tr^des,  Holbach 
showed  him  a  machine  whose  admirable  secrets  betrayed  tbe  invisible 
genius  of  tbe  workman  who  invented  them,  and  he  adjured  his  friend 
to  sainte  the  great  workman  of  nature,  he  sought  to  move  him,  he  be» 
sought  him  for  God.  Suddenly  carried  away  by  his  émotion  he  drops 
on  his  knees,  and  bursting  into  tears,  beseeches  Diderot  to  renounce 
atheism  ;  but  in  this  strange  contest  Diderot  triumphs  and  the  deist  rises 
an  atheistÇ  It  was  Holbach,  who  published  in  1770,  under  tbe  name 
of  Mirabaud,  the  beat  reasoned  and  most  complète  code  of  atheism 
which  had  yet  appeared. 

The  System  of  Nature  forms  an  epoch  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Atheism  had  until  then  escaped  only  in  sallies  ;  in  the  System  of  Nature,  it 
was  produced  under  a  dogmatical  and  décisive  form.  Spinosa  had,  in  the 
preceding  century,  denied  the  personal  God  of  the  Christians,  but  had 
substituted  a  System  full  of  poetry  and  majcsty  for  their  doctrine.  To 
make  of  God  one,  only,  infinité  substance,  whose  true  attributes  are 

•  Corres.  de  VolUire  a  d'Alemberl,  l.  13.  p.  87,         t  Ibid.  1. 14. 1^197,  eLâOS. 
I  Correepondince  de  Voltaire,  t.  20.  p.  9  pigitized  by  (^OOQIC 
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tlioaght  ànd  niatter,  and  of  whieh  finit^ieings  are  bot  tnodeê,  waa  not  to 
ereafe  a  void  in  tbe  world,  bot  was  on  the  eoutrary  to  show  the  whole 
iinWerse  full  of  God.  There  was  notbing  of  ibis  kind  in  the  System  of 
Nature.  Never  had  sucb  roins  been  heaped  up  with  a  calmer  and  more 
frightful  sereoity. 

According  to  the  System  of  Nature,  roan  is  ^purdy  physicaî  heing^ 
and  wbat  we  «ail  tbe  moral  man,  is  but  this  pkysiceâ  heing  cansidered 
tarder  a  certain  foint  ofview,^  Mail  results  from  a  collection  of  certain 
pièces  of  matter,  endowed  with  particular  properties,  whose  essence  is  to 
tbink»  feel  and  bave  self  motion.t  Natare  is  on  a  grand  scale,  wbat 
mail  is  on  a  smali  ;  this  is  tbe  whole.  M oîsten  flour  with  water,  and 
shut  ap  this  mixtore,  yoo  will  bave  life;:^  place  fire  in  contact  with 
powder,  yoa  will  bave  motion  ;  matter  then  oontains  motion  and  ]ife.$ 
Tbe  sont  ?  It  is  a  material  organ.  The  passions  ?  Thej  are  molecnies 
iiidîsceriliible  to  tbe  sight,  and  which  are  fermenting.||  Free  willî 
Neceesity  confined  witbin  ourse1ves.f[  Immortalityî  It  is  a  happy 
ebimera.  "Let  as  leare  bis  vague  hopes  to  the  enthusiast,  bis  fears  by 
wbtcb  bis  melancbbly  is  nourished  to  the  saperstitious  ;  bot  let  bearta 
fltrenglbened  by  rëason  no  longer  dread  a  deatb  which  shall  destroy  ali 
fecling."*» 

This  book^  to  which  we  shall  retorn  In  the  foUowing  chapter,  conse* 
crated  to  politics,-  caused  an  oniversal  émotion.  Imagination,  noble 
bopes,  tbe  logic  of  sublime  affections,  tbe  certainty  of  poets,  whatever 
wae  repated  weakness  was  to  bé  found  in  its  pages,  in  which  the  entbu- 
siasm  of  virtue  nevertbeless  breathed,  and  in  which  Diderot  was  revealed. 
Wbat  pbilosc^bical  rashnees  was  still  possible  af\er  so  sombre  and  tei^ 
rible  a  hymn  sang  to  chance  and  annihilation  ?  Frederick  was  troubled, 
philosopher  tbough  be  was,  and  with  the  pen  which  Voltaire  had  taught 
him  to  bandle,  be  refoted  the  System  of  Nature,  Voltaire,  no  lésa 
alarmed,  uttered  one  of  those  cries  which  bis  whole  âge  beard.  Tbe 
division  iiitrodaced  into  tlie  philosophie  camp  shone  in  tbe  eyes  of  ail 
Europe. 

Tbus  rationalism  orged  to  extrêmes  denoonced  itself  j  the  intellectoal 
anarchy  beeame  tbe  great  event  of  history. 

Bot  this  reaction,  animated  moreover  by  the  hostile  exaggeralion  of 
tbe  principle  of  authority,  was  advantageoos  to  tbe  caose  of  progress, 
and  tboogb  divided  tbey  none  the  les»  reached  tbeir  common  enemy  with 
tbeir  inévitable  wrath. 

*^  I  see  every  thing  rosy,"  said  d'Alembert.  Wbat  be  saw  was  the 
Company  of  Jesas  dying  a  violent  death,  whilst  the  Jansenists  were 
dying  a  naturd  death.  Tbe  abolition  of  the  Jesnits  wasnot  long  in  jos- 
tifying  tbe  presentiments  of  d'Alembert,  and  it  was  a  victory  gained  by 
tbe  philoeophy  of  the  eigbteenth  centory  in  its  first  campaign  ;  for  vire 
most  not  confoond  tbe  gênerai  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits  with  tbe 
accidents  which  served  to  precipitate  it. 

•  Sf  >tem  de  la  Natare,  t,  1.  chap.  1.  p,  15,  t  Ibid.  p.  ftb, 

X  Ibid.  chap.  2.  p.  38.  %  I^»^-  zad  bv  GoOQIc 

n  Ibid.  chap.  12.  p.  276.  1  Ibid.  iÊa^i.TlrpVïiTr 
••  Ibid.  chap.  19.  p.  890. 
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We  are  ai  (îrat  Borprised  wb^  we  reinember  where  eommencedtbe 
tôttering  of  ihat  high  wali  whose  ruin  Pascal  bad  predicted.  Who  gâte 
il  tbe  fîrat  blowa?  Perbaps  a  pbilosophical  minister,  a  titled  correapoD* 
dent  of  Voltaire»  a  subacriber  to  the  Cjdopedia?  No,  by  one  of  tboae 
singularities  whicb  are  the  sport  of  history,  it  bappened  tbat  the  firat  de- 
stroyer of  tbe  .Tesuits  was  a  friend  to  the  holy  luquisitiony  tbe  ioRy 
Marquis  de  Pombal.  He  only  detested  in  theoi  an  influeooe  inopportuM 
to  bis  tyranical  power,  and  an  attempt  to  assaasinate  the  king  of  Portugal, 
was  the  pretext  which  be  used  to  strike  tbem.  It  was  tben  but  a  politi- 
cal  exécution  on  bis  part»  and  be  waa  careful  to  çxplain  it  beCore 
Europe,  iii  the  manifestos  in  which  be  appeared  to  refuse  to  philosophera 
the  gtory  of  having  artned  him.  But  as  he  bad  tarnished  his  triuroph  bj 
bis  cruelly*  bis  déclarations  were  advantageoua  to  philosophy,  whicb  thua 
enjoyed  the  resuit,  i^ithout  baYÎng  the  odium  of  (he  means  imputed  to  it. 
Europe  learned  with  horror,  tbat  in  conséquence  of  two  pbtol  shota  fired 
by  Bome  unknown  person  at  Joseph  the  First,  tbe  lover  of  tbe  Marcbi- 
oness  of  Tavona,  ail  the  family  of  Donna  Theresa  bad  been  enveloped 
airoost  at  bazard,  in  a  capital  accusation,  and  bad  been  judged  by  a 
tribunal  of  exception,  subser vient  to  tbe  personal  batreds  of  the  Porto* 
guese  minister  ;  that  Donna  Eleonora  Tavona  had  appeared  on  a  scaffold 
erected  facing  the  Tagus,  with  the  cord  around  lier  neck,  crucifix  in  hand, 
and  dying  by  tbe  hand  of  the  executioner  ;  that  ber  busband,  sons  and 
several  of  her  servants  had  perished  in  frigbtful  torraents,  and  that  finaJly 
the  Duke  of  Alveiro,  fastened  lo  tbe  wheel  and  broken  alive»  had  died  in 
tortures,  fiUing  the  place  of  punishment  with  dreadful  groans.*  Certaioly 
pbilosopby  should  hâve  been  charroed  that  it  was  not  rendered  respon- 
aible  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Portugue^  Jesuits,  when  it  waa  associated 
with  so  much  barbarity.  Thus  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  d'Alembert  baatened 
to  mingle  their  voices  in  tbe  cry  of  réprobation  whicb  arose  frooi  ail 
aides.  Still  tbe  result  was  an  acquisition  to  tbem,  and  when  Voltaire 
was  pitying  the  fate  of  father  Malagrida,  a  poor  old  inan  tbrown  inio 
prison  and  then  under  pretext  of  heresy,  strangled  and  burned  by  the 
order  bf  Pombal,  be  knew  well  Ihat  his  pity  would  not  save  the  Jesuita. 
In  Portugal  they  bappened  to  hâve  a  violent  minister  againat  tbem,  but 
every  where  else  they  had  the  romance  of  Candide  and  pbilosopby 
against  them.  They  were  to  fall  like  over«ripe  fruit  whicb  ia  detacbed 
from  the  tree  by.  the  Hghtest  wind.  Thia  waa  what  bappened.  Drîvea 
in  succession  frqm  Portugal  by  Joseph  the  First,  from  Spain  by  Charles 
the  Third,  from  Frafice  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  it  was  only  left  for  them  to  undergo  (he  anatbema  of  Rome^ 
wbose  militia  they  were;  and  they  did  not  escape  tbis  last  misfortune»  a 
abinirig  testimony  of  the  power  of  the  new  spirit  Scarcely  bad  Qau* 
ganelli  become  Clément  the  Foorteenth,  when  three  cbriatian  kinga 
iirged  him  to  destroy  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  Austria,  eren,  lends  itadf 
to  this  commencement  of  a  révolution,  and  it  ia  tbe  embassadora  of  tbe 
great  courts  whicb  carry  tbe  wish  of  the  Encyclopedists  to  Rome*  Tbe 
Ddke  de  Choiseul,  who  did  not  do  the  Jesuits  the  honor  of  bating  them, 


*  Saint  Prieat>  Histoire  de  U  chute  dea 
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•kid  tlie  wîtty  iDfldeiice  to  ehooM  a  statesHMin  oelebrated  for  bis  small 
Terses,  the  graeeful  Cardinal  de  Bernisy  to  aid  in  their  destraction  near 
the  Vatican.  Tbe  pope  heaitated  a  long  time,  gorerened  by  vague  fear 
•ad  black  suspicions.*  Bat  bis  âge  drew  hiro  on.  Af^er  having  abnsed 
delays,  temporizinfi^,  tbe  artifices  of  bis  weaknesses,  Ganginçlli  signed 
the  famous  brief  X^omtnta  ac  redemptor  irhicb  sappressed  tbe  Jesuits 
Ibrougbout  tbe  world.t 

SanganeUiy  tbougb  endowed  witb  a  strong  conititutioni  fell  into  a 
éttdden  dedine  a  few  inontbs  afterwards.  His  strength  abandoned  bim, 
«leep  fied  from  him.  Tbe  astonisbed  embassadora  soou  saw  bat  a  speo» 
ire  before  tbeir  eyes,  wbose  lodts  betrayed  a  reason  balf  lost.  Concealed 
in  the  depths  ofhis  palace^  afraid  of  fairoself,  tbe  unfortunate  pontifTper- 
eeived  tbat  be  waa  dying.  Wben  his  bour  came,  his  bones  peeled  off 
like  the  bark  of  a  withered  tree,  and  it  was  tbea  reinembered  tbat  wben 
signing  the  brief  for  tbe  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  be  had  exclaimed, 
^his  suppression  will  be  my  deatb."|  The  phystcians  spoke  low»  says 
an  historian  of  our  days.  Saint  Priest,  the  fanerai  préparations  spoke 
loudly.  Hiff  entrails  broke  tbe  vase  which  held  them;  his  nails  fell  off; 
bis  skin  remained  sticking  to  bis  dress;  the  hair  of  tbe  corpse  remained 
entire  upon  the  TeWet  cushion*  Rome  and  Europe  believed  him  poisoned. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Encyclopedists  to  bave  beaten  down  the 
Jesuits  ;  "  what  will  it  profit  us  to  be  delivered  from  tbe  fozes/'  said 
Ychaire  to  La  Cbalotaîs,  '<if  tbey  give  us  up  to  the  wolvesY"^  The 
wohes  were  tbe  Jansenists.  Thus  in  writing  the  Kistory  of  ihe  destruc- 
ikm  of  the  Jesmts,  d'Alembert  was  careful  bow  be  broke  against  dead 
enemiés  the  arms  he  needed  against  living"  ones.  He  changea  the  ept- 
taph  of  the  soeiety  of  Jésus  into  a  satire  addressed  to  the  Jansenist  ralh- 
^.\\  Intolérance,  judicial  cruelty,  superstition,  were  monsters  which 
the  philosophera  buined  more  than  ever  to  destroy,  aêsorae  new  atrocity 
-daily  inereased  tbeir  ardor.  Now  it  waa  the  horrible  and  absurd  coii- 
demnation  of  the  CaWintst  Calas,  broken  ali?e  at  Toulouse  ;  now  it  was 
Sirven  condemned,  tbougb  innocent  ;  now  tbey  learned  tbat  two  young 
men,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  and  d'Etalloude,  had  been  condemned 
by  Jansenist  judges  at  Abbeville,  apd  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  bave 
their  banda  eut  clf,  thehr  tongues  torn  out  witb  pincers,  and  finally  to  be 
-bumed  alive,  for  not  having  taken  off  their  bats  at  thirty  paces  from  a 
-procession  and  having  struck  the  pose  of  a  crueifix.iï 

The  indignant  philœophers  declaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the 
|Mirlianents,  against  the  fanaticism  of  thèse  Busiri$  in  Robes,  Voltaire 
in  particular,  was  now  so  exasperated,  tbat  forgetting  his  ordinary  mode 
of  proceeding,  raillery,  be  let  loose  the  genios  of  indignation.  He  feit 
tfaat  puns  do  not  suit  massacres.    The  soaflblds  of  Cidas  and  la  Barre, 

*  Saint  Priett,  Histoire  de  la  chote  des  Jésuites,  p.  147. 

t  Tbe  brief  of  Clemeet  tbe  Fourteenth  was  in  I773^Cboiseul  btd  then  fallen,  tbe 
Jesoits  bad  been  drivèn  from  France  in  1762. 

t  Crétineaa  J0I7,  Hist.  de  U  CoDipagnie  de  Jetis,  t.  S6.  ]^.  393« 

i  Corres.  de  Voltaire,  1. 16.  p.  37. 

Il  Ibid.  d*AIemberi  a  Voltaire,  t.  11.  p.  116. 

T  D'EtalloDde  eecaped  aod  was  welcomed  in  bis  misfortune  by  Voltaire.  La  Bvre 
waa  bebeaded  before  beiaf  borned,  acoordiog  to  the  terme  of  bis  eentence.    i^ 
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rising  ap  before  bis  mtndi  he  reeapltulated  tbese  dark  proceedîngs,  oaé- 
rages  on  reaBon,  wbicb  be  reseoted  as  ao  manj  personal  injoriea.  To 
reinatate  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  be  wrote  a  Rdaiion  sparkling  whb 
the  fire  of  bis  wrath,  and  in  wbich  the  pasaion  which  the  Treaiise  an 
ioleraiion  bad  inapired,  reappeared.  He  falminated  demanda  againat  the 
judges  of  Abbevilie  and  the  parUament  of  Toulouse  vith  an  admirable 
violence.  Perhaps  we  owe  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  Frencb  révolution 
to  the  anathemaa  of  Voltaire.*  Secret  judgments,  condemnationa  with- 
out  motive  !  **  Can  there  be  a  more  exécrable  tyranny  than  tbat  of  ahed» 
ding  blood  ai  pleasure  without  giving  a  reaaonî  la  it  not  usage  î  cry 
the  judges.  Ah,  monaters,  tbis  must  become  the  usage;  you  must 
account  to  mén  for  the  blood  of  men."t 

The  same  year  in  wbicb  parliament  was  applytng  the  punishment 
of  parricides  to  the  beedlessneas  of  scholars,  the  treatise  of  the  Italian 
Beccaria,on  crimes  and  punishmenis,  was  received  in  Paria,  and  the  Abbé 
Morellet,  at  the  request  of  Malesberbes,  translated  into  Frencb,  a  work 
in  which  the  Jansenist  magistracy  was  to  read  ita  own  dishonor.  We 
may  divine  the  impression  produced  by  such  a  work  in  the  midst  of  the 
recitala  of  the  punishment  of  La  Barre.  Seven  éditions  were  exhausted 
in  six  months,— and  Beccaria  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  bis  translater, 
left  Milan  to  visit  so  many  aympathetio  readers  at  Paris.  Helvetius, 
Madame  Geoffrin,  Baron  d'Holbach,  Maleaherbes  received  bim  with 
distinction  ;  but  he,  sombre  and  melancholy,  bia  heart  bleeding  with  a 
wound  of  love,  could  not  conceai  the  déjection  of  hia  coimtenance,  nor 
bis  deep  distress  from  bis  hoats-l  He  lefl  us,  carrying  aw^  his  grief, 
and  bequeathing  to  us  his  meekness. 

The  true  conquest  by  the  pbilosophers  of  the  eigbteentb  century,  waa 
tolérance  in  religions  matters.  By  tbat,  at  least,  they  were  united,  thef 
loved  one  another,  they  formed  a  sehool  in  despite  of  their  continuai  différ- 
ences. On  leaving  the  noisy  dinners,  at  which  we  bave  beard  them  dispul- 
ing  about  the  soûl  and  God,  they  recalled  their  controversies  with  a  amile, 
and  the  next  day  the  firmest  deist  wrote  to  bis  adveraary,  "  Sir  and  dear 
athdst."^ 

We  cannot  open  one  of  their  books  without  beingarrested  by  éloquent 
attacks  on  the  inquisition  and  Calvin.  In  the  Re&giaus  Orudtyj  Boul- 
langer  spread  out  the  acenes  of  carnage  wbich  soil  the  bistory  of  the 
churcb.ll  Helvetius  consecrated  a  chapter  <$f  the  iftnJ  to  lashing  persé- 
cution ;  he  aaked  if  christians^  the  children  of  the  gospel,  sbould  recom- 
mence the  sacrifices  of  paganiam,  and  imitate  Agamemnon  dragging 
Iphigenia  to  the  altar  in  bonor  of  the  gods.^I  The  Abbé  Raynal  invoked 
the  gentle  virtues  ;  be  drew,  in  the  Histcry  oftke  two  Indiefy  a  portrait  of 
the  sbip  owner,  who  treatingthe  color  of  the  negro  as  an  beresy  of  nature, 
coldiy  calculated  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  his  highway  robbery.** 

■*«  We  place  Voltaire  in  the  catalogue  of  onr  saints,"  said  a  democrat,  M.  Thoré» 
and  it  ia  justice, 
t  Corres.  de  Voltaire  au  Comte  d'Argental,  1. 14.  p.  340, 
t  Mémoires  de  l*Abbe  Morellet,  t.  1.  p.  161.  $  Ibid.  p.  132. 

Il  BouUaneer,  t.  6.  des  (Euvres,  p.  S71,  281,  299,  ete.  , 

T  Ch^.  24,  Des  Moyens,  de  perfection,  ner  la  morale,  t.  1.  p.  390,  3940Q1C 
**  Raynal,  Hist.  Philosophiqne  des  devx  Indes,  t.  4.  liv.  11.  p.  171.  ^ 
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Mordiet,  beibre  Irandating  Beccaria,  bad  isaoed  tbe  Manuai  oftke  Inr 
qmiiors,  in  whicb  waa  read,  that  daring  tbe  first  balf  of  tbe  centarj,  and 
ia  a  single  kingdom,  tbe  number  of  Tictims  of  tbe  inqoisition  reaebed 
eleren  thoosand,of  wbom  twotbouaand  tbree  bundred  bad  perisbed  in  tbe 
fiâmes.*  Finaily  tbey  amused  tbemselTes  witb  coUecting  tbe  austère 
but  tender  roaxims  of  VauTenergues,  a  bold  captain,  wbo  chàrged  at  tbe 
head  of  bis  régiment,  witb  a  cane  in  bis  band,  and  wbo,  baving  beeome 
a  moralist  detested  tbe  executioner  as  mucb  as  be  despised  deatb. 

It  was  not  mère  literary  men  wbo  tooktbe  cause  of  toleration  in  band. 
By  it,  tbe  BèUsahre  of  Marmontel  was  raised  to  tbe  importance  of  a  (Ailo- 
sophical  romance,  and  if  religions  fanaticism  waa  sbown  in  the  ïncas  in 
its  true  aspect,  it  was  because  Marmontel,  the  friend  of  Diderot,  Raynal 
and  Helvetius,  could  not  sToid  coloring  bis  writings  witb  the  reflection 
of  their  confereations  ;  and  bow  could  he  moreover  bav^  fumisbed  bis 
literary  contingency  to  tbe  Encyclopedia,  withont  gaining  by  it,  like  so 
many  otbers,  that  beresy  of  toleration  wbich  bad  penetrated  through 
Benedict  tbe  Fourteenth  and  Ganginelli,  even  into  tbe  councils  of  the 
Vatican? 

Thus  tbe  scbool  of  tbe  Enoyclopedists,  too  disdainful  of  tbe  autbority 
of  sentiments,  exaggerated  tbe  importance  of  sensation,  vaunted  rational- 
îsm  beyond  bounds,  and  sought  the  moral  dignity  of  the  individual,  only 
in  bis  isolation.  But  it  bad  tbe  glory  of  wresting  from  superstition  tbe 
power  of  oppressing  men.  Toleration  was  tbe  fine  side  of  rationalism  ; 
Rousseau,  on  tbis  point,  spoke  like  Voltaire,  and  from  tbe  bosom  of  a  crisis 
in  wbich  ail  was  exception  and  fiolence,  we  sball  bear  tbe  most  dreaded 
Tpice  demând  respect  for  buman  conscience. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TBE   WAR   ON  ABSOLtJTE  KINGS — TRIUMPH  OV  INDinOUAUSM   IN  POLI- 
TICS,  OR  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  REGIME. 


MONTESQUIEU. 

Flenry  bad  enervated  the  mooarchy  ;  Louis  tbe  Filleenth  diahonors  it— lofkmy  of  his 
amoara— Madame  de  Pompadour  ia  the  royalty — Ezceues  and  follies  of  absolate  power 
— Abaenc*  of  guanmteea— Political  ÎDanitr  o'f  the  Parliaments  ;  their  insafficiency  as 
a  judicial  aathority — The  Prévost  of  the  Marshals — Oppreasion  of  the  individuai  ;  oe- 
cessity  of  enfranchlsing  him — School  of  iDdividualism  in  politics  ;  Montesquieu  ;  De 
Lolme  ; — Rival  school  ;  Jean.  Jacques  Rousseau-— The  ideas  of  Montesquieu  prevail 
— AU  tbe  tbinkers  united  against  abtolute  kings— Attacki  of  Holbach,  Diderot,  and 
Raynal — Last  effort  of  absoIute!power  ;  Maupeon  destroys  the  pari iamenta— Tbe  new 
magtstracy  covered  witb  ridicule  by  Beaumarchais — The  political  scène  belongs  to 
Bnrgherism. 

Whilbt  tbe  old  religioua  society  was  thus  crumbling  beneatb  the  re» 
doubled  blows  of  philosopby^  what  sight  did  political  society  présent? 
and  beneatb  the  effort  of  what  principie  was  it  to  perish  in  its  turn  ?  e 

*  8ee  l'Eloge  de  MoroUet,  par  Lemontey  t.  1,  dei  memoirea,  p.  6. 
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After  the  tumult  and  convulsions  of  the  regencji  the  kingdom  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  lassitude  at  the  feet  of  an  old  man,  who  was  an  enemy 
to  distinction,  iired  of  noise,  miJd,  timid,  and  prodigiously  egotistical. 
The  Cardinal  Fleury  was  scarcely  installed,  when  he  took  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  fîrst  nation  of  the  world,  but  as  a  quiet  retreat  for  the  calm 
of  his  old  âge.  Naturally  modest,  and  having  in  his  veins  but  a  littJe 
blood,  which  was  beginning  to  congeal,  he  trembled  at  having  to  conduct 
a  people  moved  by  powerful  desires.  One  mode  alone  was  of&red  to 
him  pf  living  and  dying  in  peace,  and  remaining  at  the  6^iB&.time  min- 
ister  ;  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  fatigue-'of  France,  and 
to  render  it  humble,  inert,  languishing,  like  himself.  This  was  his  whole 
policy.  Careful  to  cast  the  conceptions  of  genius  into  the  shade,  to  re- 
move  vigorous  minds  or  profound  soûls  from  public  a&irs,  he  had  a  horror 
of  statesmen  and  statè  afiàirs.  Wishing  to  avoid,  at  any  price,  adventures 
in  matters  of  finance,  he  degraded  the  science  of  crédit  to  avarice. 
Impatient  of  discôuraging  the  national  ambition,  of  diverting  it  from 
accidents,  he  abandoned  our  marine  and  the  sea  to  the  English.  Such 
was  his^  passion  for  small  means  and  sraall  things,  that  he  pushed  it  to 
the  bounds  of  treason.  If,  for  example,  in  1733,  Stanislaus,  the  father 
of  the  queen,  lost  the  throne  to  which  the  wiahes  that  our  swords  servéd, 
called  him,  it  was  in  conséquence  of  the  ill-will  of  Fleury,  and  of  the 
insufficiency  of  his  aid,  perfidiously  calculated  ;  a  felony  which  the  diplo- 
matie good  fortune  to  which  we  owed  Lorraine  covered  without  absolv- 
ing.  So  that  Fleury  recompensed  himself  for  his  impotence  in  hindering 
the  war,  by  plaoing  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  victory  ;  so  muoh  did 
he  fear  for  France,  the  transports  of  pride  and  the  agitation  of  triumphs. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  had,  in  his  beat  years,  known  how  to  cover  the 
absolute  monarchy  with  a  glittering  mande  ;  under  Fleury,  the  glory  fall- 
ing  down,  the  skeleton  was  seen.  To  act  and  impose  itself,  is«  moreover, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  force.  What  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  be  every 
thing  and  disappear,  to  be  all-powerful  and  do  nothing? 

He  who  wished  to  weaken  the  monarchy,  needed  an  enervated  mon- 
arch.  Thanks  to  Fleury,  Louis  the  Fifleenth,  though  twenty-two  years 
of  âge,  was  but  a  voluptuous  and  timid  child.  The  baseness  of  flatterere 
soon  seeking  an  employment  for  the  desires  with  which  the  young  prince 
was  secretly  consumed,  Fleury,  instead  of  opposing,  congratulated  him- 
self on  it,  confining  his  foresight  to  leading  him  to  a  choice,  which 
would  allow  him  to  repose  on  its  crédit.  Now  there  was,  perhaps,  at  that 
time  but  a  single  one  among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  whose  soûl,  closed 
to  ambition,  was  worthy  to  belong  entirely  to  love  ;  Fleury  discovered 
her,  and  the  artifices  of  his  tolérance  encouraged  her.*  It  was  Madame 
de  Mailey,  a  noble  woman,  as  tender  as  la  Vallière,  and  still  more  un- 
fortunate,  since  she  had  to  moum  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  a  sister, 
in  the  triumph  of  a  rival. 

Behold  how  was  opened  the  long  séries  of  dissoluteness  which  marked 
the  last  days  of  the  ancient  moqarchy  of  France.    Four  sisterst  were 

*  Mémoires  Hîstoriqaet  et  Anecdotes  sur  la  conr  de  France,  p.  20.  ]802.p 
t  Soolavie»  décadence  de  la  Monarchie  Française,  t.  3.  p.  Sé,  180S.    «^  ^^ 
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seen  led  by  taras  into  the  arms  of  tbe  master,  dîçputing  for  the  scandai 
ôf  his  embracesy  and  familiarizing  him  witb  incest. 

And  yet,  after  the  death  of  Fleury,  in  1744,  wben  Louis  the  Fifleenth 
fell  sick  at  Metz,  strong  grief  shone  forth,  which  his  recovery  changed 
into  transports  of  joy.  Indeed,  an  unexpected  metamofphosis  appeared 
to  hâve  been  performed  in  him.  He  had  arhied  his  son  a  knight  ;  he 
had  hastened  to  a  battle,  which  was  tbe  victory  of  Fontenoy,  and  he  had 
renounced  the  languors  of  Versailles  for  the  labors  of  a  camp.  His 
▼ery  weaknesses  were  then  vannted,  Madame  de  Ghateauroux  having 
resumed  the  part  of  Agnes  Sorel,  and  made  héroism  a  condition  of  love. 

Bat  the  life  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  only  sparkled  thus  once.  Madame 
de  Ghateauroux  died,  and  soon  af^erwards  the  king  inquired  about  a 
beautiful  unknown,  whom,  when  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Sénat,  he  had 
ftequently  met  in  éie  turps  of  the  walks,  audecious,  provoking  and  seated 
upon  an  azure-colored  phaeton.  They  named  her,  he  wished  to  know 
her,  and  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour  was  not  long  in  goveming 
France. 

She  attained  to  this  without  a  difficulty  ;  Louis  the  Fifteenth  asked  only 
to  be  freed  fîrom  the  fiitigue  of  wishiiig  ;  not  that  he  was  blind  to  the  dan- 
gers of  inertnesB  in  an  âge  of  passion  ;  endowed  with  a  rare  clear-sight- 
edness,  he  had  already  discoyered  and  pointéd  ont  the  black  cloud  which 
was  rising  abore  the  horizon.  But  on  the  ôther  hand,  he  had  measured 
with  a  cdd  and  sure  sagacity,  the  intérval  which  separated  him  irom  the 
extrême  danger  ;  and  what  mattered  the  shipwreck  of  the  royalty  to  him, 
provided  he  was  not  engulphed  in  it?  Disdaining  things  because  he  de- 
spised  men,  he  always  canied  to  the  council  in  which  the  future  of  his 
kingdom  was  discassed,  an  indolence  in  which  his  timidity  masked  his 
egotism.  When  he  did  not  absent  himself  from  it,  he  performed  the 
part  of  an  indiffèrent  and  silent  spectator. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  took  marvellous  advantage  of  those  disposi^ 
tions.  But  the  désire  to  rule  to  the  end  imposed  on  her  a  difficuU  task  ; 
the  king  must  be  amused,  for  there  was  a  Toid  in  his  thoughts,  and  his 
heart  was  burthened  with  ennui.^  Wearied  with  the  splendor  of  fêtes 
and  his  own  grapdeur,  solitude  had  that  disgraceful  attraction  for  his 
wearied  sensés,  which  made  an  island,  sequestrated  from  the  gaze  of  aD, 
the  beloved  retreat  of  Tiberius  ;  and  in  solitude,  the  leisure  which  plea- 
enxe  left  htm,  overwhelmed  him.  Througb  a  painfùl  and  singular  contra- 
diction of  his  nature,  he  had  a  dread  of  death,  and  constantly  evoked  its 
image.  One  day,  as  he  was  passing  a  hill,  surmounted  by  some  crosses, 
he  stopped  suddenly,  seized  with  sadness,  and  said  to  one  of  his  suite, 
**  60  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  newly  dug  trench  in  that  cemetery."t  He 
was  at  once  greedy  of  and  disgusted  with  life;  to  aid  him  in  living  be* 
came  the  study  of  the  favorite  ;  and  it  was  becalise  she  half  succeeded 
in  this  that  her  power  was  boundless. 

She  overthrew  and  recomposed  ministries.  The  Abbé  Bernis  reached 
power;  he  had  been  agreeable;  he  ceased  to  please;  he  fell.    Full  of 

*  L>£«pion  Anglais,  1. 1.  p.  12.  1779— Mémoire!  de  Midaun  an  Haaiiet? 
X  Memoirei  de  Madame  da  Hamaet^  p.  86. 
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resources  as  were  the  ready  genius  and  boldoess  of  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  he  would  never  hâve  reached  power,  had  he  not  been  borne 
thither  by  the  favorite.  In  vain  did  the  gentry  in  whom  the  pride  of 
ancient  birth  survived,  murmur  in  a  low  voice  at  'seeing  the  nobility  at 
the  feet  of  a  cousin  to  a  valet-de-chambre  of  the  king,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  clerk  of  bad  character.  What  had  survived  in  those  gentlemen  was 
pride  without  honor  ;  the  idol  whom  they  insulted  in  private,  they  emu- 
lated  to  adore  in  public  ;  and  the  favorite  who  guessed  the«injuriousnesiS 
of  their  secret  commentaries,  chastised  them  by  the  disdain  of  her  atti- 
tude. She  received  great  lords»  gênerais,  prelates,  princes  of  the  blood 
at  her  toilette,  and  no  oné  was  permitted  to  seat  himself  in  her  présence.* 
It  was  her  pleasure  to  be  a  lady  of  the  palace  to  Ma^ia  Leczinska,  the 
queen,  and  the  scandai  took  place.  It  was  a  crime  to  offend  her.  The 
Count  de  Maurepas  expiated  the  hardihood  of  an  epigram  by  a  long 
exile.  Madame  Sauvé  was  cast  into  the  bastille,  whose  doors  closed  on 
her  for  ever,  for  a  small  note  which  she  was  supposed  to  hâve  thrown 
into  the  cradle  of  the  little  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Chevalier  de  Res^ 
sengier  was  placed  in  an  iron  cage  in  which  he  could  neither.  stand  up- 
right,  nor  stretch  himself  at  length,  at  Mount  Saint  Michael,  for  some 
satirical  verses,  a  rough  draft  of  which  was  found  in  his  house,  and  his 
punishment  lasted  seven  years.t 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had,  however,  valuable  qualities  ;  she  loved 
and  cultivated  the  arts.  She  demanded  pardon  firom  posterity  by  the 
protection  she  frequently  afibrded  to  philosophy.  She  had  inviolable 
attachments,  and  nothing  could  break  her  pact  with  the  rude  fireshness 
and  virtue  of  Quesnay.  She  was  firequently  surprised  listening  with  a 
moved  heart  to  the  distant  rumours  from  the  public  place  and  diedding 
tears  over  her  power,  when  they  cursed  her.  But  she  was  condemned 
to  furnish  a  mémorable  example  to  the  world  of  ail  that  the  préservation 
of  absolute  power  draws  aller  it  of  ignorainious  necessities,  and  counsels 
of  horrors. 

There  was  a  habitation  at  Versailles  called  the  Hermitage.  Its  exte- 
rior  announced  a  farm  ;  within  were  but  lascivious  pictures,  but  charm- 
ing  retreats  devoted  to  mystery,  but  pathways  leading  beneath  dangerous 
shades.  Madame  de  Pompadour  fixed  the  théâtre  of'her  most  skilfu. 
séductions  there.  It  was  there  that  dressed,  one  while  as  a  queen,  again 
as  a  milkmaid,  and  now  as  a  nun,|  she  studied  to  reanimate  the 
extinguished  imagination  of  her  lover  by  many  apparently  chance  meet- 
ings, and  a  thousand  unforeseen  scènes.  But  where  was  she  to  stop  in 
such  ways?  When  she  perceived  that  youth  and  heelth  were  abandon- 
ing  her^  when,ailer  having  sought  in  violent  beverages  and  a  murderous 
diet,§  new  strength  for  séduction,  she  was  compelled  to  avow  to  herself 
the  uselessness  of  her  efforts,  she  had  recourse  to  means  which  were  to 
conduct  absolute  power  to  exhaustion  through  shame. 

Men  run  the  risk  of  irritating  princes  by  devoting  themselves  to  their 
glory  ;  it  is  much  safer  to  rule  them  by  dévotion  to  their  vices.  The 
marchioness  understood  this,  and  it  was  by  impure  services  that  she 

•  Mémoires  Historique  sur  la  cour  de  France,  p.  79^    GoOqIc 
t  Ibid.  p.  65, 74,  et  sqiy.  t  Ibid.  p.  326.  o 

^  Mémoires  de  Madame  du  Haosset^  p.  92. 
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determined  to  reattaeh  her  lover  to  a  faded  beaoty  and  a  health  now 
rebellions  lo  please.  Concealing  the  vile  aide  of  her  calculations 
beneath  a  poetic  déniai,  she  aûècted  to  rise  above  jealouay  by  pasaîonate 
diainterestediteaa.  '*  It  îa  hère,"  she  said  to  the  king,  placing  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  '*  it  is  hère  that  I  wish  jou."*  ^he  tben  gave  him  and 
selected  rÏTals  for  hereelf,  queens  of  a  night,  whom  she  reserTed  the 
right  to  dethroné  the  next  daj.  Portraits  were  placed  before  the  king, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  ardent  curiosity  in  him.  They  went  so 
far  as  to  paint  the  faces  of  young  girls  chastely  framed  in  pioos  picturest 
on  the  wainscotings  of  the  laboratory  of  Maria  Leczinska,  and  by  which 
they  pointed  ont  to  the  king  modela  kept  in  reserve.  The  Hermitage 
then  became  the  Paromtx^Cerfs.  Then,  from  ont  of  différent  manners 
and  under  modem  names,  reappeared  that  race  of  ancient  freedmen  who 
Were  bdieved  to  be  lost,  and  whose  vénal  infamy  Tacitus  had  immor- 
talîzed.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  his  paid  ravishers  commissioned  to 
spy  ont,  surprise  and  conduct  to  the  den,  where  royal  licentiousness 
awailed  its  prey,  the  victims  whom  misery  sold,  or  who  were  stolen  from 
the  vigilance  of  families.  What  they  chiefly  pursned,  was  beauty  united 
to  the  grâces  and  innocence  of  budding  puberty,  innocence  having  the 
double  advantage  of  allaying  the  disquiet  of  the  favorite  and  of  exciting 
more  actively  the  désires  of  the  master.  He,  either  from  a  refinement 
in  voluptuousness,  or  from  trae  superstition,  took  pleasure,  in  the  midst 
of  his  disorders,  in  practices  of  dévotion,  whose  rules  he  imposedon  the 
chiidren  given  up  to  his  caprice.  He  made  them  kneel  down  to  say 
their  prayers  at  the  foot  of  the  very  couch  on  which  he  was  about  to 
educate  them  in  debauchery4  Those  who,  not  seçking  to  know  their 
sedncer,  were  content  to  serve  him  as  a  plaything,  they  contented  them* 
selves  with  separating  from  their  chiidren  as  soonasthey  became  mothers  ; 
and  covered  with  diamonds  and  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
they  marrîed  them  to  some  being  vile  enough  to  espouse  their  precocious 
dishonor  ;  but  misfortune  to  those  to  whom  the  king  took  a  fancy,  or 
who  showed  a  capabiîity  of  pleasing -him  for  a  long  time;  at  a  signal 
from  the  alarmed  favorite,  the  BastiTe  opened  for  them,  and  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  signing  the  order  for  the  arrest,  had  the  baseness  to  punish 
the  love  he  felt,  or  which  he  had  inspired.^ 

It  may  be  conceived  what  such  dissoluteness  was  to  cost.  Louis  the 
FiAeenth,  who  was  exceedingly  avaricious,  who  had  suffered  Madame  de 
Mailly  to  ruin  herself  for  him,  who  did  not  blush  to  amass  by  saving, 
penny  by  penny,  in  the  midst  of  gênerai  distress,  and  who  speculated  in 

corn Louis  the  Fifteenth  laughed  over  the  treasures  of  the 

State,  swallowed  up  by  the  largesses  of  the  Parc-aux^Cerfs,  Moderate 
writers  said  they  amounted  to  an  hundred  millions.||  How  besides  was 
the  scandai  to  be  measured  ?  The  disorders  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  too 
well  known,  spread  abroad  and  encouracred  corruption.  Respectable 
families  were  troubled  by  the  discovery  of  oynical  hopes.    The  king  of 

*  Mémoires  de  Madame  da  Hansset,  p.  104. 

t  Mémoires  historiques  sur  la  cour  de  France,  £«231.  t  Ibid.  p.  238. 

^  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  Mademoiselle  Tiercelin  was  sent  to  the  Bastile. 
It  Lacretelle,  Hist.  de  la  France  pendant  le  XVIII.  siècle,  t.  3.  p.  174. 
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France  recenredaucb  lettera  as  renowned  actors  did  at  periodsof  famoab 
depravity.    Prostitution  ran  to  meet  him. 

There  was  at  first  indignation,  and  it  ended  in  disquiet  Rumors, 
renewed  frooi  another  âge,  began  to  oirculate  among  tbe  people.  They 
spoke  of  baibs  of  human  blood  prescribed  for  Louis  tbe  Fifteentb  as 
a  last  mean.1  of  rekindiing  bis  life  ;*  and,  as  if  to  accredit  tbe  frigbtful 
rumor,  tbej  strengtbened  tbemselves  on  tbe  nature  of  absolute  power, 
wbich  is  to  dare  every  tbing,  wben  in  perverse  bands.  Had  not  ezcesses 
already  been  committed  wbicb  surpassed  cooimon  boundsî  Wbere 
were  tbe  Ir  ws  to  protect  tbe  citizens  ?  Wby  sbould  a  prince,  unbridled 
în  bis  pleasures,  stop  at  crimes,  against  wbicb  tbeir  only  guarantee  was 
their  enormity?  Tbey  were  animated,  tbey  were  excited  by  sucb  dis- 
courses in  believing  in  tbe  most  monstrous  plots,  and  lo  !  Paris  suddenly 
rose  in  tumnlt  It  is  done;  cbildren  bave  been  torn  from  tbeir  motbers  ; 
tbey  bave  tbe  proof  of  it  ;  frigbtful  cirçumstances  are  cited  ;  strange  words 
imprudently  let  dr<^  bj  tbe  ravisbers  are  reported.  Tbe  public  places 
resound  witb  furious  damors,  witb  wbicb  are  joined  tbe  groans  of  a 
crowd  of  mourning  motbers.  Tbe  botel  of  tbe  magistrate,  tbe  guardian 
of  tbe  city,  was  furiously  invaded.  Tbe  lieutenant  of  police,  threatened 
witb  being  murdered,  was  compelled  to  ây  tbrougb  tbe  gardens.  Tbe 
outbreak  was  finally  only  dissipated  by  tbe  brutal  employment  of  force. 
But  tbe  force  was  not  since  dei^reased,  in  proportion  as  tbeir  anger  waa 
raised.  A  rising  of  vagabonds  bad  been  enough  to  cause  t bis  alarm, 
and  what  proof  could  be  more  striking  of  tbe  deep  distrust  and  batred 
tbe  people  already  felt? 

Sucb  was  tbe  royal ty  of  Louis  the  Fifleentb  at  borne  ;  and  îts  part 
abroad  was  on  a  level  witb  so  mucb  opprobrium. 

Let  one  figure  to  bimself  a  prince  served  in  tbe  diâ^rent  courts  of 
Europe  by  secret  agents  of  admirable  clear-sigbtedness  ;  a  prince  bolding 
in  bis  bands,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  correspondence,  ail  tbe  tbreads 
of  European  policy  ;  informed  in  advance  of  tbe  plans  formed  against 
bim  by  bis  enemies,  and  knowing  mucb  better  tban  bis  own  ministers 
tbe  path  to  pursue  to  dispose  to  peace  or  eultivate  war.  Tbis  prince 
was  Louis  tbe  Fifleentb.  But  yet,  wbat  roattered  tbe  destiny  of  tbe 
kingdom  to  him  ?  What  did  he  seek  jn  tbis  intimate  and  private  corre- 
spondence wbicb  be  carried  on  at  great  espense  ?  A  preservative  against 
the  ennui  witb  which  be  was  besieged,  a  vain  sight,a  force  wbicb  would 
permit  bim  to  sally  out  of  bimself,  an  occasion  to  find  tbe  sagacity  of  bis 
ministers  at  fault,  to  rally  them  on  tbeir  ignorance,  to  strengthen  himself 
in  bis  disgust  for  men,  and  bis  coutempt  for  human  affairs.  He  was 
never  happier  tban  wben,  a  witness  of  tbe  disasters  foreseen  or  announ- 
ced  by  himself,  withouthaving  taken  tbe  pains  to  prevent  them,  he  could 
say  to  bis  councillors,  <'  I  was  right"  Thèse  were  bis  diversions,  and 
be  used  the  humiliations,  the  cdamities  of  his  kingdom  as  mocking  tri- 
umphs  for  his  vanity. 

Subjected  to  such  a  monarch,  wben  there  was  no  heir  to  Richelieu, 
what  could  France  be  ?    Our  diplomacy  became  the  laughing  stock  of 

*  Lacretelle,  Hist.  de  la  France  pendant  le  XVIII.  Biecl^Eld  ^  £i3RDqIc 
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Earope.  A  war  had  been  undertaken  in  1741,  in  the  proud  hope  of 
wreating  Germany  from  Maria  Thereaa  and  of  restoring  England  to  the 
race  of  Stuarts.  VVhat  was  the  resuit  obtained  afler  many  a»  heroic 
campaign,  after  the  victory  of  Fontcnoy  ?  By  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle, in  1748,  we  recognized  Maria  Theresa  and  proscribed  Charles 
Edward* 

It  is  known  how  Hrely  and  impassioned  was  tbe  aticlaim  with  which 
this  unfortunate  prince  was  hailed  in  France,  when  a  privateer  of  Saint 
Malo  landed  him  on  oar  shores,  monrning  his  betrayed  courage;^  his  lost 
bopes,  his  friends  given  up  to  aboroinable  panisbroents,  and  his  caus 
abandoned  by  a  successor  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  They  were  delighted 
in  recalling  his  chivalric  adventures,  colored  by  his  misfortune:  they 
loved  him  in  this  gênerons  country  of  France,  because  fortune  had  over- 
whelmed  him  without  debasing  him,  because  be  had  wandered  under 
the  weight  of  defeat  over  marsli^  and  beaths,  alone,  bungry  and  covered 
with  rags.  The  news  was  suddenly  spread,  that  the  Pretender  had  been 
arrested  by  an  express  order  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  in  the  midst  of 
Paris,  at  the  opéra,  before  an  immense  crowd  ;  a  sergeant  of  the  gûard 
threw  him  over  as  he  stood  on  his  defence,  and  he  was  conducted  to 
Yincennes,  insulted  and  a  captive.  There  was  a  bnrst  of  indignation 
which  we  cannot  paint  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Vol- 
taire, all-panegyrist  as  he  was  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  on  leaming  of  this 
arrest  exclaimed,  ^'Heavens!  is  it  possible  that  tbe  king  suffered  this 
affront  and  his  glory  to  receive  a  spot  which  ail  the  water  in  the  Thames 
could  not  wash  oot?"*  The  royalty  had  nothing  better  to  offer  to  France 
as  a  compensation  for  the  scènes  in  the  Parouw^Cerfs^ 

This  was  not  ail.  In  1741  France  armed  for  the  advantage  of  Fred- 
erick the  Second  against  Maria  Theresa  ;  in  1756  it  arms  for  the  admn- 
lage  of  Maria  Theresa  against  Frederick  the  Second.  Are  you  not 
astonished  at  so  rapid  a  change,  at  such  an  attack  on  the  policy  fnllowed 
by  Henry  the  Fourth,  Richelieu  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  If  they 
abandon  that  great  plan  of  abasing  the  hoose  of  Aqstria  ;  if  they  affront 
the  warlike  genius  of  Frederick  the  Second  ;  if  théy  carry  beyond  the 
Rhine  ail  the  forces  of  France,  then  attacked  by  England  on  the  Medi- 
terranean  and  the  océan,  it  is  because  the  Marchioness  of  Pompadour 
8o  wishes.  The  conséquences  are  known.  The  defeat  of  Rosbach  ; 
eighty  millions  of  subsidies  benevolenlly  paid  to  Austria  ;t  whole  armies 
Bwallowed  up  in  foolish  expéditions  ;  thirty-seven  ships  of  the  Hne  and 
fifty  frigates  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  English;(  Canada  defînitely 
sacrifice  by  us  to  their  greedy  dictatorship,  as  well  as  Guadaloupe,  Mar- 
tinique, Tobago,  Saint  Vincent,  Saint  Lucie,  our  counting  houses  in 
Africa  and  India,  ....  this  was  what  the  seven-years  war  produced — 
this  was  what  the  title  of  my  goodfriend  given  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the 
mistress  of  an  absolnte  monarch  cost  France. 

Glory  is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  science  of  despotism  among  a 

^  Œuvres  de  Voltaire,  t.  7.  p.  21.    Edit.  Delangle. 

t  Eztracted  from  the  private  regiatriea  of  Louis  the  Fideenth,  by  Sofilavie,  Hist.  de 
la  de  cadence  de  la  Monarchie  Française,  t.  3.  p.  273.  Digitized  by  VnOOQi 

\  Ibid.p.  227.  ^ 
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peuple  not  absolutely  4egraded,  for  glory^  and  liberty  being  both  absent 
together,  there  is  U>o  great  a  void.  Under  Louis  tbe  FiAeenth,  France 
ended  by  wanting  air  ;  tbey  labored  to  make  an  impossible  situation 
for  her. 

We  hare  recalled  what  Louis- the  Fifteenth  did  and  with  impunity; 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  on  tbe  eve  of  being  no  longer  able  to  do  any 
thing,  ro3^ty  oould  do  every  thing.  Bebold,  in  fact,  a  mooaroh,  whose 
?ery  debasement  vérifies  bis  power.  You  àsk  if  he  bas  the  rigbt  to  con- 
strain  bis  subjects  t  His  lusts  are  tbe  despair  or  terror  of  motiters  ;  if  be 
bas  tbe  rigbt  to  exbaust  tbe  public  treasury  ?  be  takes  from  it  tbe  dower 
of  every  virgin  wbom  be  bas  seduoed  ;  to  strike  at  tbe  liberty  of  citi^ens  ? 
bis  name  at  tbe  bottom  of  four  lines  and  tbe  drawbridge  of  the  Bastille 
rises  ;  to  create  taxes  at  bis  caprice  ?  be  levies  tbem  for  bis  personal  ac^ 
count  by  speculating  in  famine  ;  to  appoint  to  employments  1  bis  mis- 
tress  distributes  tbem;  to  make  peace  or  war?  bis  mistress  décides 
that. 

WbatI  did  not  tbe  political  constitution  of  the  country  offer  any 
obstacles,  any  barrier  to  the  encroacbments  of  a  power  tbus  exercised  1 
No,  what  royalty  had  before  it,  was  not  obstacles,  it  was  dangers  ;  it  was 
not  a  barrier,  it  was  an  abyss. 

But  the  right  of  remonstranees^  witb  wbich  the  parliament  since  the 
time  of  Louis  tbe  Eleventb  had  been  invested?  ....  A  vain  arm  managed 
by  bands  destitute  of  vigor.  The  remonstrances  cojûd  only  be  a  rein 
provided  tbey  replied  with  force  ;  they  could  not  serve  as  a  guarantee  to 
public  liberty,  but  on  condition  of  being  sustained  by  mucb  boidness,  by 
gênerons  warmth,  by  a  deep  and  systematic  dévotion  to  tbe  cause  of  the 
people.  Now  let  us  not  forget  tbat  tbe  members  of  parliament  were 
judges.  And  how  can  the  warmth  of  the  tribune  be  kindled  in  tbe 
judge?  Political  ardor  agrées  badly  witb  that  attachment  to  old  forms, 
that  worship  of  custoro,  that  respect  for  established  power,  and  those 
grave  habits  which  characterize  the  magistracy,  which  are  imposed  on  it 
Liberty  wishes  to  march  onwards  ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  magistracy  to 
be  seated. 

The  posts  moreover  baving  become  vénal  and  hereditary,  tlie  parlia* 
ment  had  accustomed  itself  to  regard  the  administration  of  society  as  a 
patrimony.  One  had  bought  or  found  in  his  family  a  domain  which  he 
intended  to  bequeath  untouched  to  his  chiidren  ;  and  thus  seen  througb 
the  illusions  of  private  interest,  the  public  interest  was  pushed  aside,  it 
was  extravagantly  lessened,  it  was  almost  efiàced. 

That  is  little  ;  the  members  of  parliament  were  proud  of  the  privilège 
of  nobility  which  had  been  conferred  on  them.  They  did  not  consent  to 
believe  in  the  people,  in  burgherism.  Their  impotence  was  a  part  of 
their  vanity. 

Finaliy,  there  was  every  thing  in  the  constitution  of  parliament  to  pro- 
hibit  it  from  tbe  honors  of  an  active  and  truly  serious  part  in  political 
struggles.  There  were  five  chambers  oîlnquests,  and  two  of  Requests, 
in  which  were  tbe  young  counsellors  ;  then  the  Great  Chatnber  into 
which  they  were  only  admitted  by  seniority,  and  in  which  the  présidents 
à  mortier  were  comprised,    Then  in  the  bosom  of  the  parliament  itself 
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die  metde  of  some  was  constantly  eombatted  bj  the  âge  and  timid  prn- 
dence  of  odiers.  The  Great  Chamber  weighed  upon  the  Inquesis  with 
aU  the  weight  of  expérience,  âge,  bierarchy  and  the  respect  wbich  long 
senrices  and  austère  manners  command. 

Tbus^  what  actions  niark  the  political  part  of  parliament  up  to  the 
eighteenth  century  T 

Under  Charles  the  Nînth,  it  approves,  from  weakness,  not  from  con- 
victioa^  of  the  assassination  of  Coligny,  wbose  glorious  corpse  it  had 
hnng  to  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon. 

During  the  League,  it  adhères  to  the  Umon  tn  a  solemn  manner,  for 
the  sole  parpose  of  betraying  it,  and  runs  to  prostrate  itself  before  the 
Bearnese  conqueror,  afler  having  proscribed  him.* 

Under  Richelieu,  we  see  it  traversing  Paris  on  foot  to  beg  pardon, 
piacing  itself  on  its  knees  before  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  submitting 
to  the  outrage  of  thèse  harsh  words  ;  ''  I  ytïW  send  seven  or  eight  of  you 
into  a  régiment  of  musketeers,  there  to  teach  you  obedience."t 

During  the  Fronde,  it  was  alarmed  at  fînding  itself  one  day  ail  power- 
ful,  and  it  bastena  to  beseech  those  wbom  it  bas  conquered  to  deliver  it 
from  the  cares  of  its  triumph.j: 

Under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  is  as  dead, 

Under  the  Régent,  its  créature  and  accomplice,  it  essays  to  nise  its 
voice,  and  is  immediately  exiled  to  Pontoise.  By  whom  î  By  Dubois, 
astonished  that  the  magistrates  resist  him. 

What  profes  well  that  the  weakness  of  parliament  as  a  political  body 
sprong  from  the  very  nature  of  its  functjons  and  prérogatives,  is,  that  it 
had,  aftér  ail,  two  formidable,  décisive  means  of  causing  itself  to  be 
respected;  cessation  of  service  and  combined  résignations.  It  roade 
great  use  of  them  in  latter  times.  Every  one  must  feel  how  alarming  a 
Budden  interruption  of  the  course  of  justice  must  be.  What  interests  are 
moved  thereby.  What  trouble  it  suddenly  carried  into  civil  relations, 
even,  if  the  storm  only  arose  in  the  resdess  crowd  of  clients.  But  the 
advocates  took  fire,  and  there  is  the  power  of  speech  to  increase  the 
tempests.  The  uproar  soon  increased  ;  the  people,  without  disturbing 
themselves  about  the  cause  of  the  quiarrel,  hurried  into  the  movement  ; 
the  women  of  the  market,  the  amazons  of  the  émeute,  hastened  to  the 
Tan  ;  it  was  but  little  matter  to  them,  that  the  country  was  not  declared 
to  be  in  danger.  From  whence  then  did  it  arise  that  such  a  resource 
was  vain  ?  We  bave  told  it,  and  if  we  need  a  still  more  complète  expia- 
nation,  we  can  read  in  a  memoir  handed  to  the  régent  by  the  abbé 
Dubois.^ 

''  What  force  can  oppose  the  exécution  of  the  king's  will  ?  The  par- 
liaments?  They  can  but  remonstrate,  and  that  is  a  grâce  they  owe  to 
your  royal  highness  ;  the  late  king  being  extremely  jealous  of  bis  power^ 
having  severely  prohibited  them  from  doing  so  ;  and  if  ail  their  remon- 
Btrances  ended,  it  doea  not  please  the  king  to  retract  or  modify  the  law, 
they  must  register  it.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parliament  still  refuses, 

•  See  above  the  chapter  on  the  Leagne.  ^^   ,    ^  ^  C^r\r\a\c> 

t  Saint  ADiaire,  Hist.  de  la  Fronde,  IntrodnctioÏÏÎ'^.^*^^^^^^ 
t  See  above  the  chapter  on  the  Fronde. 
%  Contained  in  lUntroduction  da  Moniteur. 
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the  iDonarch  «ends  it  ulierîor  orders.  Then  appear  new  remoastranoes 
whîoh  savor  of  faction.  The  parliaments  do  not  fail  to  make  it  known 
that  they  repreaent  the  people,  that  they  are  the  props  of  the  state, 
the  guardians  of  the  laws,  the  defenders  of  the  coantry,  with  many 
other  reasons  of  a  like  ktnd.  Authority  replies  to  this,  by  an  order 
to  register,  adding  that  the  officers  of  parliament  are  but  offîcers  of 
the  king  and  not  offioers  of  France.  The  fire  is  gradaally  kindled  in 
the  parliament;  factions  are  formed  in  it  and  they  become  agitated. 
It  ia  then  customary  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice  to  lead  the  gentlemea 
of  the  parliaments  to  the  necesaary  point.  If  they  submit  at  it,  it  is 
obédience,  and  that  is  ail  the  greatest  king  in  the  world  can  désire. 
If  they  still  resist  on  returning  to  their  chambers,  they  either  exile 
the  most  mutinous  and  the  leaders  of  the  factions,  or  else  exile  the 
whole  body  to  Pontoise.  Theri  the  nobility  and  clergy,  its  natural  ene^* 
raies,  are  excited  against  it  ;  they  sing  songs,  thèy  distribute  pleasant 
and  fugitive  poetry,  of  which  we  know  well  the  march  and  the  results» 
which  only  occasion  light  émotions,  produce  no  serions  inconvenience, 
and  the  parliament  is  none  the  less  exiled  for  having  been  disobedient. 
The  young  counsellors  who  control  the  body  are  then  subdued  by  fani- 
ine.  The  need  they  feel  of  living  in  Paris,  the  habits  of  pleasure,  the 
custom  of  mtstresses,  command  them  imperiously  to  return  to  their  fire- 
sides,  their  kept  mistresses,  their  actual  spouses.  They  then  register, 
obey  and  return." 

Sucb,  as  described  by  the  penetrating  and  cynical  genins  of  Dubois, 
was  the  mechanism  of  parliamentary  résistances.  Was  it  enough  to 
constitute  a  régime  of  guarantees? 

The  truth  is,  the  parliament  never  opposed  any  efficacioua  obstacle 
but  to  the  enterprises  of  Rome  and  the  ultrarmontane  part  of  the  clergy, 
and  it  is  in  this  relation  that  it  aided  the  sway  of  burgherism  ;  but  iu 
influence  was  a  nullity  against  the  excesses  of  the  absolute  monarchy. 
Its  complaints  only  prevented  the  nation  from  sleeping  too  long  in  the 
silence  of  despotism  ;  its  protests,  stifled  by  violence,  formed  a  perma- 
nent and  dramatic  appeal  to  liberty  ;  its  pretensions  to  represent  the 
States  General  urged  it  on  to  invoke  their  imposing  phantom  at  distant 
intervais  ;  and  it  kept  the  place  of  a  révolution. 

When  liberty  is  not  at  the  summit  of  a  state,  it  is  no  where.  Under 
the  absolute  monarchy  the  public  interest  floated  about  at  chance  ;  and 
the  inanity  of  the  political  power  of  the  parliaments,  laid  bare  even  that  of 
their  judicial  power.  If  it  were  to  punish  the  innocent,  to  save  the  guilty,  to 
allow  a  favored  person  to  gain  an  unjust  suit,  the  king  evoked  the  affair, 
that  is  to  say,  carried  it  before  the  great  councU,  an  exceptional  and  aer- 
vile  tribunal,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  prince,  to  furnish  means 
to  élude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament. 

By  the  aide  of  the  regular  justice  of  the  sovereign  courts,  the  presi- 
dials,  and  the  bailifis,  was  another  strangely  irregular  and  savage  ;  the 
prevostship  of  the  marshals.  Originally,  the  prevosts  of  the  marshala 
had  only  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  in  the  train  of  armies;  but 
how  had  their  jurisdiction  become  extended.  Vagabonds,  soldiers,  cul- 
prits,  wandering  robbers  composed  the  crowd  liable  to  the  justice  of  the 
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prerost  And  hère  ihere  was  no  protecting  fbrm,  no  recourae,  no  delay  ; 
il  was  despotism  on  the  highway. 

Thus  what  Ttolenoea»  anfortunately  too  certain,  too  well  attested  by 
the  continuai  remonatrancea  of  theparliaments?  Now  it  is  travellers 
whom  the  bone  patrol  anreata  nnder  pretext  of  being  vagabonds  an 
ueomnt  of  numy  fmmd  on  tiem;*  now  it  ia  a  young  man,  born  an 
imbécile»  whom  they  maltreat  ;  judge,  punisb,  impriaon  as  a  TOluntary 
mute»  because  met  not  far  firom  the  place  of  bis  birtb,  he  can  neither 
ezplain  himself  nor  reply.t  In  vain  did  the  ordinance  of  1670  prescribe 
to  the  prevotal  judge  to  bave  hia  corapetency  jndged  of  by  the  nearest 
presidial  ;|  the  réclamations  of  the  parliaments  are  there  to  prove  that 
arbitrary  power  had  then  a  life  which  ordinancea  had  not 

Was  justice  but  a  vain  name  when  royalty  allowed  itself  to  hand  ita 
enemies  over  to  commissions  chosen  by  itself,  intoxicated  with  the 
deeire  of  avengiog  it,  and  before  which  the  prince  himself  appeared^like 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  as  a  witnesa  to  the  charge?^ 

Id  degenerate  Rome  the  emperors  had  not  considered  themselvea 
fteed  from  knowing  thoae  whom  their  unbounded  power  reached  ;  to 
atrike,  they  required  to  hâte.  In  France  before  the  révolution,  a  combi- 
oation  existed  which  rendered  the  prince  unjust  in  advance,  at  chance, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  caprices  of  another.  Orders  for  arrest  in  which 
the  name  of  the  victim  was  left  in  blank,  given  as  a  présent  to  fayorites, 
to  a  mistress,  is  a  kind  of  outrage  wliich  pœterity  wil^  probably  refuse 
to  believe.  They  began  by  giving  letters  de  cachet  in  blank,  they  ended 
by  selling  them  ;  tyranny  thus  b^ame  an  article  of  commerce. 

To  heighten  the  misfortune,  this  insolent  contempt  for  the  liberty  and 
existence  of  citizens,  soon  descended  from  the  acts  of  royalty  to  its 
ordinances,  from  its  ordmances  to  its  morals.  Nothing,  for  example, 
was  more  odious,  more  alarming,  than  the  spirit  of  criminal  proceedings 
before  the  révolution.  The  rule  was  thb,  the  certainty  of  repression 
was  every  thing,  the  guarantees  due  to  the  accused  nothing.  In  accor« 
dance  with  a  criminal  ordinance  paased  under  Louis  the  Fourtèenth, 
the  proceeding  against  an  accused  who  was  présent  might  become  an 
mSût  of  twenty-four  hours.||  A  man  accused  of  a  crime  was  regarded 
u  gnilty.  Tbe  magistrate,  who  should  bave  been  his  judge,  became  at 
once  hia  enemy.tf  And  still  the  répression  was  always  kept  in  the 
dark,  as  if  Society  blushed  at  its  justice.  The  hearing  of  the  witnesses, 
the  procédure,  the  confronting,  the  conducting  on  the  part  of  the  accu- 
sation, every  thing  was  in  secret.**  Who  would  believe  it  7  They  feared 
ao  much  to  see  tbe  innocence  of  the  accused  shine  out,  that  the  king's 
attorney  was  prohibited  from  giving  the  motives  of  the  prosecution.ff 
Tbe  judge  had  the  right  to  allow  counsel  to  the  accused  in  matters  of  pecu- 

*  Reoionstrancet  from  the  flovereign  court  of  Lorraine,  26th  of  Febrnary,  1756,  cited 
by  Marrast  and  Dupont  in  l'Introduction  aux  fastes  de  la  Révolution  Française,  p.  39. 

t  Ibid.  t  Potherat  de  Thou,  Recherches  sur  l'origin  d'impôt  en  France,  p.  275. 

^  Saint  Anlaire,  Hist.  de  la  Fronde,  Introduction. 

H  Potherat  de  Thon,  Recherches  sur  l'origin  d'impôt.,  p.  272. 

T  Commentaire  sor  le  litre  des  Délits  et  des  Peines,  œavrea  complètes  de  Voltaire, 
1 39.  p.  93.  •♦  IbW.  p.  89.       ^ 

tt  Criminal  ordinance.  Titre  24.  art.  3.,  cited  by  Potherat  de  Thou,  p.  276. 
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latÎQD,  eoncussion,  fraudulent  bankniptcy,  robberies  by  clerks  or  asso- 
ciâtes in  roatters  of  finance  or  banking,  the  substitution  of  a  child,  fa!se 
coin,  but  forother  crimes  the  ministry  of  an  advocate  was  interdicted.* 
The  more  severe  the  penalty,  it  is  evidently  more  important  that  the  culpa- 
bility  should  be  well  prpv^d  ;  the  contrary  took  place.  They  roeasured 
out  to  the  accused  the  means  of  establishing  his  innocence  with  more 
cruel  parsimony,  in  nothing  than  when  they  asked  for  his  bead.  If  he 
fled,  he  was  condemned  by  default,  without  his  crime  being  proVed.t 
The  pénal  system  was  terrible.  Society  reserved  to  itself  not  to  assure 
at  need  its  vengeances  by  the  penalty  of  death,  until  after  they  had  been 
dishonored  by  torture. 

If  barbarity  ruled  in  criminal  roatters,  confusion  worse  confounded 
had  the  sway  in  civil  affaira.  And  fîrst  as  a  judicious  and  learned 
writer}  bas  well  ôbserved,  there  was,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  com- 
plète anomaly  between  the  civil  and  commercial  law.  The  laws  con- 
cerning  contracts,  successions,  personal  estâtes,  in  a  word  al]  the  con* 
nections  which  the  civil  law  régulâtes  bore  the  impress  of  feudality, 
whilst  it  was  modern  institutions  which  govemed  the  commercial,  the 
modem  nation.  Frora  this  arose  a  perpétuai  and  fatal  struggle  between 
the  contrary  éléments  in  the  very  depths  of  social  order.  What  obstacles 
to  commerce  in  a  kingdom  in  which  almost  every  suit  raised  a  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  ;  in  which  a  suitor  was  always  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
his  fortune  depended  on  the  parliaments,  or  the  courts  of  aid,  or  the 
great  council,  or  the  courts  of  currency,  or  the  intendancies,  in  a  king> 
dom  in  fine,  which,  parallel  with  the  Roman  law  received  in  a  country 
of  written  law,  counted  sixty  principal  customs  and  three  hundred  partial 
législations.^ 

A  word  sums  up  the  situation  of  France,  before  '89:  individnal  op- 
pression. 

The  revolutionary  effort  of  the  thinkers  tended,  then,  naturally  to  free 
the  individual. 

But  there  were  two  points  of  view  for  the  question  ;  must  they  anni- 
hilate  ail  strength  in  power,  or  must  they  study  to  render  strength  in 
power  benevolerit  and  tutelary  ?  Two  political  schools  were  formed,  as 
two  philosophical  schools  had  been  formed,  and  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
following  chapter,  two  economical  schools  form  ;  there  is  the  secret  of 
the  terrible  struggles  which  were  to  spring  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
révolution. 

Hère,  and  conspicuously,  a  great  name  présents  itself — Montesquieu. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  forget,  that  in  the  région  of  renovating  ideas 
Montesquieu  had  direct  ancestors.  He  was  not  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  as  bas  been  so  oflen  said  and  repeated,  from  Bodin,  from  whom  he 
only  borrowed  his  views  upon  the  influence  of  climates,  but  from  Hott- 
man,  Hubert  Languet,  firom  the  author  of  the  dialogue  of  Archon  et  Po- 
litie,  from  the  protestant  publicists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


*  Titre  14.  art.  8.  de  l'ordonnance  criminelle, 
t  Commentaire  sur  le  ! 
I  Potherat  do  Tboa,  p 
i  Ibid.  p.  268,  et  suit, 


t  Commentaire  sur  le  lirre  des  Délits  et  des  Peines,  n«-90.        , 
t  Potherat  do  Thou,  p.  266,  et  suiv.  nized  by  vIjOOQIC 
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Do  DOt  tbink  that  this  chain  of  thinkers  was  broken  completely, 
eveo  during  the  seventeenth  century,  whea  every  thing  wbich  did  not 
resound  of  war  and  glory  appears  ^to  hâve  been  but  silence.  Yes,  even 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  intellectual  revolt  continued  to  ger- 
minate  and  grow.  The  sighs  of  enslaved  France^  tchich  aspires  for 
Uberty^  vs  a  title  we  are  astonished  to  read  at  the  head  of  a  work  bearing 
date  the  16th  of  August,  1689.  Ând  who  ia  the  représentative  of  the 
revolutionaiy  tradition  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  î  It  is  a  prelate,  a 
great  lord,  the  oracle  of  the  Dukes  of  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse,  the 
candidate  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  ministry,  the  preceptor  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne^  it  is  a  priest  lightly  stricken  by  ambition,  but  charming  from  his 
mildness  and  mystic  grâce,  perhaps  too  tender:  it  is  Fenelon. 

Let  us  be  careful,  hoivever;  Fenelon  was  neither  logically  nor  sy»* 
tematicaliy  revolutionary  ;  he  was  so  by  starts,  and  his  ideas  sprung  from 
the  mobility  of  his  inspirations.  Now  occupied  with  the  abuses  of 
power,  be  said  to  Telemachus,  '^Never  undertake  to  embarrass  com- 
merce, to  turn  it  according  to  your  views.  The  prince  should  never  take 
part  in  it  from  fear  of  thwarting  it  f*  now  absorbed  by  the  dangers  of 
licenae,  he  exhibited  wisdom  under  the  features  of  Mentor,  '<  by  estab- 
lishing  magistrates  to  whom  merchants  should  render  account  of  their 
effects,  their  profits,  their  expenses,  and  their  entire  priées."! 

There  was  no  doubt  he  waa  too  far  advanced  in  the  future  when  he 
wrote,  "  Each  family  in  every  class  should  be  permitted  topossess  only 
as  much  land  as  is  necessary  to  support  the  number  of  persons  of  whom 
it  is  composed." 

No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  be  was  too  much  in  the  past  when  he 
complained  of  the  fate  of  irue  lords,  reduced  to  wait  in  ante-chambers, 
or  to  conceal  their  misery  in  the  provinces;!  when  he  gave  the  first  rank, 
in  his  plan  of  Salentum,  to  those  who  had  the  oidest  and  most  illustriaus 
nobility;^  when  he  demanded  that  the  inequality  of  the  privilèges  of 
birth  and  condition  should  be  even  in  a  diversity  of  costume  ;  a  white 
garment,  with  a  fringe  of  gold,  to  persons  of  the  first  rank,  a  yellow  and 
white  dress  to  the  lowest  of  the  people.|l 

.  Fenelon  was  noble  ;t[  be  never  forgot  it  sufficiently  ;  but  his  opposi- 
tion  to  absolute  power,  in  the  âge  of  despotism,  at  Versailles,  beneath 
the  eyes  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  none  the  less  entides  him,  therefore, 
to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  people.  Excessive  taxation,  unjust 
division  of  the  imposts,  a  taste  for  luxury,  idolatry  of  gold,  Fenelon  ex- 
hibited much  courage  and  dignity  in  attacking  $11  the  abuses  under 
which  the  people  suffered.  He  dared  to  remind  the  proudest  of  mon- 
archs  that  there  was  another  power  in  France  besides  his  own  ;  the  States 
General,  and  another  majesty  than  the  prince  ;  the  nation.  He  dared  to 
Write  the  history  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  this  phrase  :  *'  The  king, 
who  cannot  be  a  king  alone,  and  who  is  only  great  through  his  people, 
gradually  annihilâtes  himself  by  the  annihilation  of  the  people  from  whom 
he  dérives  his  wealth  and  power."** 

♦  Telemaqne,  liv.  3.  t  Ibid.  li?.  12. 

t  Directions  pour  la  Conscience  d'an  roi,  t.  6.  des  Œuvres  Complètes,  p.  354.  ^^ 
'  ^  Telemaqne,  Ht.  12.  p.  278.  Il  Ibid.  p.  279.  «-^ 

T  £iMi  Hittoriqne  sur  Fenelon,  p.  6,       **  Telemaque,  liv.  12.  p.  291. 
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A  man  worthy  to  be  placed,  afler  the  Ardibishop  of  Cambrarj,  among 
the  precursors  of  the  je?ôlution,  is  the  Abbé  de  Saint  Pierre,  a  simple 
and  intrepid  soûl,  out  of  piace  among  the  disordert  of  the  regency,  a 
publicist  full  of  sap,  and  who,  being  a  bad  writer^  had  the  good  fortone 
to  be  translated  by  Jean-Jacques.  The  régent  having  established  aa 
many  counciijs  as  there  were  varieties  of  business  to  attend  to,  the  Abbé 
Saint  Pierre  took  up  bis  pen  to  apologize  for  this  new  form  of  adminis* 
tration.  But  this  was  only  the  apparent  end  ;  the  real  one  was  higher 
and  more  remote.  The  Polgsynodie,  or  PbtraKty  of  Councib,  con* 
cealed  a  lively  and  noble  protest  against  absolute  power.  He  who  bas 
not  the  shonlders  of  a  Hercules,  and  wishes  to  uphold  the  world,  must 
expeci  to  be  crushed  ;  then,  according  to  the  Abbé  Saint  Pierre,  a  despot, 
if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  bis  power,  and  reconcile  the  empire  of  the  gods 
wîth  animal  life,  has  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  keep  for  himself  the  true 
honors,  idleness,  by  placing  on  others  the  duties  to  be  fulfîlled.  **  By 
this  means,"  added  the  author,  with  bitter  irony,  *' the  lowest  of  men 
will  hold  peaceably  and  suitably  the  sceptre  of  the  world."*  <*  The  wise 
man,  if  there  can  be  one  t^on  the  throne,  renounces  empire  or  shares 
it  .  .  .  But  what  the  wise  man  would  do  bas  little  confection  with  what 
princes  will  do."t 

Such  language  appears  to  us,  now,  very  simple  ;  but  to  speak  so  in  the 
time  of  the  Abbé  St.  Pierre  was  a  courageous  and  dangerous  action. 
The  author  of  the  Poly$ynodie  was  accused  of  having  failed  in  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Academy  drofe  nim 
iVom  its  bosom  as  factions.  He  consoled  himself  by  pursuing  labors 
which  he  knew  were  useful  to  humanity,  and  which  were  not  brilliant 
«lough  to  induce  persécution.  The  good  abbé  was  besides  so  in  ad- 
▼ance  of  bis  period  in  bis  icjeas,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  indulgence  of  the  ignorant  and  the  skeptical.  How  could  tbey  be 
disquieted  more  than  an  hundred  years  ago  by  a  man  who  published  a 
plan  for  a  perpétuai  peace,  and  who,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  war  for 
eyer  impossible,  proposed  to  catry  the  quarrels  of  princes  and  people  be- 
fore  a  great  European  tribunal  ?  Even  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  thought 
the  plan  too  bold  in  the  then  state  of  Europe,  and  he  pronounced  it  inca- 
pable of  éxecution,  while  admiring  itj:  We  hâve,  however,  seen  this 
beautifiil  idea  of  a  gênerai  arbitration  applied  in  our  days,  though  in  an 
odious  sensé,  and  by  potentates;  we  bave  had  the  holy  alliance  of  kings; 
we  are  drawn  on  by  a  current  which  leads  to  the  holy  alliance  of  3ie 
people,  and  a  near  future  will  explain  the  judgmentof  Rousseau  upon 
the  plan  of  a  ^perpétuai  peace  :  "  This  is  a  solid  and  sensible  book,  and  it 
is  important  that  it  exists."^ 

We  must  press  on;  we  must  reach  that  président  of  the  parliament 
of  Bourdeaux,  that  Baron  de  la  Brede  and  de  Montesquieu,  the  troe 
heir  of  the  protestant  publicists  of  the  sixteenth  century,||  the  inspirer  of 

*  Polyayoodie  of  the  Abbè  Saint  Pierre  dans  les  Œurres  Complétée  de  J.  J.  Aoimeftiu 

i  *'  If  moral  tnith  were  ever  demonstrated,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  ii  tbe  gênerai  and 
particttlar  utility  of  this  plan.»'    Jugement  lur  la  paix  perpétuelle,  par  J.  J.  Rounean. 
^  Ibid.  Il  See  above,  ohap.  4.  Book  1.  ^ 
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the  labon  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  wbose  influence  irapressed 
on  our  modem  institutions,  cannot  be  half  aocepted  or  half  resisted. 
Oelebrated,  since  1721,  by  the  Persian  kttersy  an  élégant  and  sensual 
satire,  a  phllosophical  skinuishi  whilst  awaiting  the  great  battle,  Mon- 
tesquieu had  since  visited  Yenice,  whose  suspicions  government  alarmed 
him,  Genoa,  where  bis  sojourn  filled  him  with  sadness,  Florence,  where 
be  was  surprised  to  see  the  first  minister  of  the  reigning  prince  seated 
befcMre  bis  dooc  on  a  wooden  seat  and  wearing  a  straw  hat,  and  finally 
London,  from  wbence  be  brougbt  back  with  him  a  chapter  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  hawsy  with  wbicb  famous  dates  are  invincibly  united  ;  1769  and 
1830. 

It  is  not  force  wbicb  leads  the  world,  thougb  it  may  apparently  do  so  ; 
it  is  tboughr  and  bistory  is  made  by  books.  But  tbeir  action  is  more  or 
less  inunediate  ;  that  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws  was  direct  and  décisive. 
To  expose  then,  roerely,  the  polittcal  doctrines  wbicb  sphng  from  tbia 
work  would  not  be  sufficient  ;  and  it  is  not  unti]  aller  having  appreciated 
them,  tbal  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  comprebend  well  the  &cts  whicb 
hare  sprung  from  them. 

Distinguishing  three  kinds  of  goyernment,  the  republican,*  the  mon- 
archical  and  the  despotic,  Montesquieu  gives  as  a  principle  or  spring,  to 
the  first,  virtue  ;  to  the  second,  bonor  \  to  the  tbird,  fear. 

Thu8,  according  to  Montesquieu,  there  is  no  possible  democracy  with- 
ont  mucb  virtue,  and  lest  any  roistake  sbould  be  made  about  bis  tbought 
be  takes  care  to  say,  <<  That  it  does  not  signiiy  that,  in  a  certain  repubTic, 
one  may  be  virtuous,  but  that  be  ought  to  be  80."t  The  maxim  bas 
since  made  its  fortune }  adopted  at  first  without  examination,  it  bas  ended 
by  being  prolected  against  examination  by  its  very  triviality,  and  the 
partisans  of  the  constitutional  régime  bave  exclaimed'triumphantly  to 
tbeir  adversaries  '<  you  widi  to  be  repuNicans,  and  you  do  not  know 
how  to-  be  virtnous." 

But  in  making  virtue  the  indi^ensable  spring  of  démocratie  states,  bas  1 
not  Montesquieu  confounded  the  principle  with  the  resuit,  and  given  the  / 
crowning  pièce  as  a  base  for  the  édifice  ?  f' 

In  a  social  point  of  view,  virtue  consists  in  the  love  a  man  bas  for  him-    i 
self,  and  that  wbicb  be  owes  to  his  kind  ;  it  is  to  the  moral  world  what    l 
order  is  to  the  pbysical.    Now  the  démocratie  régime  tends  essentially   ^ 
to  reconcile  the  individual  and  the  soeial  sentiment.     It  renders  homage  i 
to  the  first  by  admitting  the  représentation  of  eacb  interest,  to  the  second  * 
by  submttting  ail  interests  to  the  law  of  equality.    Never  sepaiating  the  '* 
man  from  the  citizen,  and  that  which  returns  to  the  individual  from  that  \ 
wbicb  Society  daims,  democracies  say,  "  Tbou  shalt  die  Ibr  thy  land,  > 
beeause  it  is  thy  property  ;  for  thy  fellow  citizens,  beeausè  tbey  are  tby 
brethien  ;  for  tby  country,  beeause  it  is  tby  mother." 

Monarchies,  on  the  contrary,  reposing  upon  a  principle  of  exclusion, 
beeause  tbe  privilège  of  an  individual  leads  to  that  of  nuiny,  are  obliged 

*  Mooteaqiiien  oomprehendB  nnder  this  wotd  democnoieB  and  arintocracies.  "  Tbe 
repnblican  gbvernnieiit,  he  nys,  is  that  io  wbich  the  vhole  people  or  only  a  part  of 
them,  hiTe  tbe  aoTereign  power.'*    Esprit  des  loisi  Ht.  %,  chap.  1.  ej 

t  Ibid.  Ut.  3«  chap.  11. 
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to  create  a  felse  social  interest,  for  the  advantage  of  which  a  crowd  of 
private  interest  is  hidden  or  crushed.  The  monarchical  rogime  then 
places  Society  in  a  perpétuai  contradiction  to  human  nature  ;  those  whom 
it  exdudes,  it  condemns  to  isolation  ;  it  makes  them  rebels  or  cowards. 
In  a  constitutional  monarchy  a  man  says,  ^*  the  country  ;"  in  a  democracy 
the  citizen  says,  "  my  country," 

But  because  virtue  is  more  easily  practicable,  and  more  common  in  a 
démocratie  state,  must  we  conclude  with  Monteaqnieu,  that  it  is  more 
necessary  to  it?  Because  virtue  is  the  natural  resuit  of  démocratie  insti- 
tutions, must  wé  conclude  that  it  is  a  condition  of  them  ? 

Democracies,  whose  characteristic  trait  is  admissihility^  impose  evi- 
dently  fewer  sacrifices  on  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  caii  be  maintained 
at  less  expense,  if  they  are  well  regulated,  than  monarchiesi  whose  cha- 
racteristic trait  is  exclusion  ;  it  is  surprising  that  Montesquieu  did  not 
perceive  this  point.  Where  then  will  there  be  résignation,  modesty  in 
desires,  an  absolute  respect  for  established  order,  a  détermination  to  sa^ 
fer  rather  than  trouble  the  state,  if  it  is  not,  where  institutions  demand 
respect  from  those  whom  they  abase,  love  from  those  whom  they  repel^  a 
voluntary  obédience  from  those  whom  they  despoil? 

It  is  not  true  notwithstanding  what  Montesquieu  thinks  about  it,  that 
ambition  has  dangers  in  democracies  unknown  to  monarchical  govem- 
ments.  Ambitions  are  less  violent  in  a  democracy,  because  they  bave  an 
established  and  regular  course.  The  principle  of  admissibility,  by  per- 
mitting,  hope  in  them,  removes  them  from  violence.  The  constantly 
active  intervention  of  opinion  in  the  life  of  citizens,  interdicts  to  them  the 
baseness  of  intrigue,  and  the  hope  of  success  reaches  them  from  that 
deep  pride  which  is  mingled  with  vast  desires. 

In  a  monarchy,  it  is  a  misfortnne  to  the  government,  if  ambition  is  co- 
ixtensive  with  information,  and  if  it  is  encountered  ateiid  a  crowd  of  proud 
and  strong  soûls.  For  soon  leaping  the  ditch  opposed  to  lawful  ambi- 
I  tions  and  unable  to  follow  légal  ways  calmly,  they  will  spring  raging  into 
\  revolutionary  paths,  they  will  go,  taking  with  them  on  their  passage  ail 
^  inconsolable  griefs,  ail  the  hatreds  which  await ....  and  what  wiil  hap- 
I  pen  ?  They  hâve  attacked  the  institutions  by  speech,  they  will  attack 
/  them  by  the  sword  ;  the  opposition  rises  to  an  outbreak  ;  the  outbreak 
/  grows  into  an  insurrection,  and  the  day  will  corne  in  which  the  baffled 
royalties  will  hâve  to  choose  between  exile  and  the  scaffold. 

Montesquieu  assures  us,  <'  that  much  probity  is  not  required  for  a 
monarchical  or  despotical  government  to  sustain  itself;  the  force  of  the 
/  laws  in  the  one,  the  constantly  upraised  arm  of  the  prince  in  the  other, 
i    regulate  and  restrain  every  thing."* 

^  '^rhe  force  of  the  laws  !  But  it  is  much  weaker  in  a  monarchy  than  a 
'  democracy.  How  could  the  laws  hâve  a  great  moral  force,  when  the 
i  citizens  are  enabled  to  see  in  them  the  interest  of  a  man  or  a  caste, 
,  imposing  itself  on  the  destinies  of  a  whole  people  ?  And  how  would  they 
\  not  be  on  the  contrary  environed  with  splendor  and  majesty,  when  they 
represented  the  will  of  ail  cuaranteed  by  the  power  of  ail  ?  In  a  demo- 
cracy the  State  lowers  rebeSious  heads  with  an  imposing  authority  ;  for 

*  Esprit  des  lois,  1 1.  11t.  3.  chap.  3. 
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hs  sword  b  not  raised»  bat  in  the  name  of  soda]  order,  and  ita  aeveritj 
iaealled  national  justice,  nerer  pmate  vengeance.  What  resemblance 
18  there  in  a  monarcfay  ?  If  tbe  power  of  a  king  places  itself  under  the 
aafe  guard  of  swords,  it  is  in  bis  own  name  tbathe  défends  himself;  it  is 
in  the  egotistical  feeling  of  bis  own  préservation,  tbat  be  seems  to  exbanst 
the  coarage  of  tbe  strife;  and  if  he  triumpfas,  be  dlshonors  bimsdf. 

Montesquieu  bas  drawn  an  éloquent  pictare  of  tbe  effects  of  cormp» 
tîoa  in  repttblics  ;  is  corruption  in  monarchies  more  difficult  to  be  intrp- 
duced,  or  less  fatal  1  Is  it  not  around  tbrones,  among  so  many  domestic 
ambitions  onited  beneath  the  sbade  of  an  immovaUe  majesty,-  tbat  cor- 
ruption présents  itself,  armed  with  its  most^earned  caresses,  its  softest 
séductions  7  Has  not  corruption  become  a  science  in  courts  ?  A  limited 
monarcby  will  always  find  its  Walpole,  and  will  bave  but  Httle  to  do  to 
degenerate  into  an  absolute  monarcby. 

Repnblican  sonls  may,  beyond  doubt,  be  bent  to  servitude,  but  not 
witbout  long  efforts  or  prodigious  temptations.  Even  after  Rome  had 
descended  by  perfidious  patbs  beneath  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  tbe  w/ealtb  of  the  conquered  world  in  the  purchase 
of  liberty.  But  in  tbe  ordinary  «ourse  a  man  cannot,  like  Pompey, 
make  a  présent  of  a  oircus  to  the  multitudes,  or  like  Lucullus  serve  up 
the  ireasure»of  an  o|iulent  kîngdom  to  tbe  guests  of  a  night 

What  matters  tbe  nature  of  the  institutions  as  to  tbe  effects  of  public 
depravity  in  what  concems  the  independence  of  states?  Montesquieu 
cites  the  eiample  of  Athens,  and  it  is  very  true  it  had  lost  its  ancient 
virtoe  when  Philip  conquered  it  If  it  had  exhausted  in  pleasures  the 
ramains  of  tbat  blood  formerly  lavished  in  beroic  battles  ;  if  a  nation  of 
poeis»  tt  no  longer  beard  tbe  name  of  Themistocles  in  the  murmurs^of 
the  waves  of  Salamis  ;  if,  a  nation  of  warriors,  it  no  longer  experienced 
magnanîmous  thriUs  at  the  voice  of  Demosthenes,  this  degeneracy  arose 
from  causes  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  polîtical  institutions.  Woutd 
Athens,  having  reacbed  under  the  government  of  a  monarch  tbe  degree 
of  oormption  which  destroyed  it  under  a  republîcan  government,  bave 
better  dcSfended  its  ancient  independence  and  glory?  Would  monarcby 
hâve  rendered  those  victorious  at  Cheronea,  who  were  unwilHng  tbat  the 
nooey  destined  for  tbe  théâtres  sbould  be  diverted  to  purposes  of  war  ? 

When  Montesquieu  is  seriously  stndied,  one  is  astonished  to  iînd  bim 
at  ooce  so  affirmatory  and  so  weak.  His  pretended  deptb  is  upon  the 
surface  ;  it  is  bot  a  disguise  for  bis  errors. 

It  is  seen  how  sltghtly  founded  were  the  political  prédilections  of  Mon- 
tesquieu. But  tbe  sight  of  England  dazzled  hhn  ;  and  more  fortunate 
than  the  poblicists  of  the  sixteentb  century,  whoee  tradition  he  continued, 
he  was  destined  to  introduoe  into  France,  what  they  had  but  admired  at 
a  dislance  and  annonnced.*  Cast  your  eyes  upon  the  S^irit  of  the  Laws  ; 
jou  vrill  find.  described  in  it,  wheel  by  wheel,  ail  the  présent  political 
mechanism  ;  an  élective  assembly  armed  with  the  right  of  votmg  tbe 
taxes,  and  sharing  tbe  law-making  power  with  an  assembly  of  an  aristc^ 
cratical  nature  ;  in  front,  an  beredilary  king,  saered,  inviolaUei  charged 

Digitized  ' 

•  See  abave  theehapter  called  Protettut  PabUèiits  of  tlis  tiiteeDtii  century. 
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wîth  the  exécution  of  the  laWs  and  unable  to  refuse  his  assent  to  them  ; 
below  and  by  the  side  of  a  permanent  magistracy  wbose  judicia)  functions 
are  not  confounded  with  the  power  which  makes  the  laws,  nor  witb  that 
wbich  exécutes  them,  teroporary  judges,  drawn  from  the  body  of  the 
nation,  and  in  whom  the  accused  recognizes  his  peers.* 

Wfaen  Montesquieu  proposed  to  France  the  adoption  of  a  political 
•System  long  established  in  Ëngland,  was  there  an  analogy  of  situation 
lietween  the  two  countries  which  would  hâve  authorized  such  a  borrow- 
ing  on  our  part? 

In  England,  the  royalty,  the  bouse  of  lords  and  the  bouse  of  com- 
monSy  were  neyer  but  three  functions,  but  three  différent  manifestations 
of  one  power,  that  of  the  aristocracy  ;  Montesquieu  did  not  remark  this. 
He  thought  that  the  English.  constitution  reposed  on  the  play  of  three 
powers  naturally  and  necessarily  rivais;  and  hedid  not  suspect,  that  if 
thèse  three  pretended  powersj  instead  of  being  but  funetions,  had  been 
three  forces,  distinct  and  hostile,  made  to  restrain  each  other,  disposed 
to  combat,  the  English  constitution  would  bave  carried  the  germs  of  a 
frightfui  anarchy  in  its  bosom. 

For,  finally,  is  not  the  placing  in  opposition  the  hereditary  and  élective 
principle,  a  king  and  an  assembly,  to  create  at  the  summit  of  society  the 
necessity  for  a  struggle  full  of  dangers?  And  if,  in  case  of  conflict,  no 
légal  means  eiist  to  compel  the  monarch  to  yield,  because  he  is  invi- 
olable, nor  the  assembly,  because  the  right  of  voting  the  subsidies  ren- 
ders  it  all-powerful,  is  it  not  évident  that  society  floats  unCertain  between 
a  révolution  and  a  stroke  of  state  policy?  In  constructing  the  body  of 
man,  God  bas  willed  that  the  head  should  bave  sovereign  authority  over 
the  arm  ;  the  head  wills,  the  arm  exécutes.  The  constitutions!  régime, 
as  interpreted  by  Montesquieu,  had  this  absurdity/  that  in  the  social 
body,  he  called  the  arm  to  control  the  décisions  of  the  head, 

It  is  true  that  foreseeing  the  struggle  he  confided  the  care  of  prevent- 
ing  or  appeasing  it  to  a  third  power.  But  is  it  reasonable,  that  to  reach 
a  médiation,  we  should  begin  by  giving  birth  to  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
disorder?  Do  not  invent  an  e vil,  and  you  will  then  not  bave  to  invent 
aremedy. 

Suppose  besides  that  the  mediatîng  authority  fulfils  its  part  exactly, 
will  a  vigorous  impulse  ever  spring  from  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
those  three  forces  eternàllystruggling  for  their  equilibriam  ?  Whatvnll 
such  an  equilibrium,  good  at  the  best  to  hinder,  be  worth  in  action  ? 
Imagined  in  sight  of  repose,  will  movement  be  produced  ?  Montesquieu 
replies  ;  "  those  three  powers  should  form  a  repose  or  inaction  ;  but  as 
by  the  necessary'  movement  of  ihings  they  are  constrained  to  go  on,  they 
will  be  forced  to  proceed  in  concert."t  But  does  the  current  of  a  river 
draw  along  him  who  is  upon  its  bank  ?  The  vice  of  constitutions!  go- 
vernments  is  justly  to.  be  agitated  outwardly  by  the  movement  of  society, 
absorbed  as  they  are  by:  their  intestine  quarrels  and  the  embarrassments 
of  living.  .  It  is  not  dispJeasing  to  Montesquieu  for  govemments  worthy 
of  that  name,  to  guide  the  march  of  society,  instead  of  dragging  it  dis- 

•  Eiprit  des  Loii,  liv.  11.  cbap.  S.  D%Mh^^:^g\e 
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I^rieefiilly  in  its  train»  WhatI  to  pro?e  no  other  care  than  that  of  ex- 
istence ;  to  wear  ont  in  vain  disputes;  to  lose  in  defending  one's  own 
prérogative,  or  in  trespassing  on  that  of  another,  the  time  due  to  labors 
it  shoald  direct,  to  qoestions  that  it  is  important  tb  fathom  ;  to  abaso 
one'sself  to  small  intrigues,  to  prostttute  to  the  désire  of  having  a  servile 
majority,  the  genius  whose  protection  is  ciaimed  by  millions  of  unfortu- 
nates. . . .  Shoald  thaï  be  among  a  great  people,  the  condition  of  power  7 
We  hâve  a  much  higher  idea  of  the  obligations  which  that  word  ex- 
presses. To  be  the  pbwer,  is  to  seek  the  security  of  ail  in  scdacing  those 
who  soffer  ;  it  is  to  protect  the  weak  againstthe  stiong,  and  the  strong, 
alas,  against  themselves  ;  it  is  to  make  liberty  common  riches  and  not 
the  patrimony  of  a  few  ;  it  is  to  discover  and  assemble  ail  the  intellectaal 
strength  of  the  nation  ;  it  is  to  stody,  to  dévote  one's  self;  to  be  the 
power,  is  to  be  also  an  innovator,  becaase  societies  are  moved  by  a  con- 
stant motion,  and  to  regulate  their  eternal  labor  is  the  first  duty  of  him 
who  dares  to  conunand  men. 

Bat  each  âge  bas  its  task.  Before  the  révolution,  we  hâve  said,  the 
dominant  fact  was  the  oppression  of  the  individus!.  Until  then  the 
movements  of  govemments  had  been  known  only  by  their  tyrannies  and 
tfaeir  rapines.  Men  aspired  only  to  break  the  moulds  of  despotism,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were.  And  what  fîtter  to  flatter  this  gênerai  ' 
disposition  of  minds  than  the  system  recommended  by  Montesquieu  ? 
One  feature  characterizes  tbis  system,  and  it  is  filmished  us  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Laws.*  **  That  one  may  not  abuse  power,  it  must  be  firom  the 
disposition  of  things,  that  power  arrests  power."  This  is  the  last  word 
of  the  constitutional  theory.  It  is  engaged  in  giviog  authority  so  much 
occupation  within  itself,  that  it  bas  no  time  to  turn  its  attention  to  what 
is  passing  without  or  within.  It  is  occupied  with  weakening  the  state 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  advantage  of  the  individual,  and  with  solving 
this  singular  problem,  *'  To  annul  the  principle  of  authority  without  de- 
stroying  it" 

Thus  is  explained  the  brilliant  destiny  of  Me  Spirit  ofthe  Lows.  The 
value  of  this  book  was  in  part,  its  date.  Charming  by  grâce  and  finesse 
în  his  Persian  Letters,  a  bold  writer  and  of  admirable  amplitude,  either 
in  his  book,  of  ihe grandeur  and  deeay  of  the  Ranums^or  in  the  dialogue  of 
EueraUs  tmdSyUa^  Montesquieu,  by  the  ^irit  ofthe  Lauts,  placed  him- 
aelf  in  only  the  second  rank  ofthe  publicists  ;  and  he  never  would  hâve 
•cquired  the  réputation  of  a  thinker,  if  he  had  not  imposed  a  skilfuHy 
studied  concîseness,  and  a  brief,  sensible,  and  imperipus  style  on  inat- 
tentive readers.  The  work  had  been  communicated  to  the  friends  of  the 
«ntbor,  before  being  printed,  and  had  encountered  severe  judges  among 
them  ;  Heivetius  condemned  it  for  a  too  roarked  subserviency  to  préju- 
dices ;  the  président  Hénault  regarded  it  as  but  a  collection  of  materials 
mitable  to  make  a  book  ;  Silhouette,  who  was  controller  gênerai,  rudely 
Goonselled  Montesquieu  to  throw  his  manuscripts  into  the  firct 

When  it  appeared  in  1748,  it  was  very  coldly  received.  Voltaire  who 
tefttted  it,  compared  it  *^  to  an  illy  arranged  cabinet,  with  beautiful  lustres 

*EipritdMLois.liT.  11.  chip.  6.     ^        .uC^r^r\n](> 
t  Ao|i«r,  VM  de  Mootetqmea,  p.  33.  ^^^^^^  by  ^^OOglL 
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of  rock  chrysta]."*  The  success  of  the  work  cominenced  with  two 
females,  Madame  Tencin  and  Madame  Geofirîn,  whodeclared  loadly  in 
its  favor.t  The  public  was  then  entirely  deroted  to  questions  of  theo> 
logy  or  of  pure  philosophy  ;  the  political  passion  was  soon  awakened  ; 
burgherism  had  no  difficnhy  in  recognizing  itself  and  voluntarily  salated 
its  true  legislator  in  Montesquieu  ;  it  was  entirely  seduced  bj  a  System 
which  promised  so  raany  new  guarantees  to  the  individual,  disarmed 
authority,  tended  to  make  each  one  his  own  master  by  freeing  him  from 
ail  social  action* 

De  Loi  me  afterwards  iînished  the  work  commenced  by  Montesquieu, 
by  publishing  a  work  which  analyzed  the  différent  parts  of  the  Engliah 
constitution  with  much  address,  and  brought  out  its  adTantages  in  an 
ingenious  manner.  Under  a  government  dishonored  by  the  scandai  of 
ktires  de  cachet^  of  arbitrary  arrests,  of  cruelties  inflicted  within  the  shade 
of  the  Bastille,  and  of  decrees  which  condemned  the  finest  productions 
of  the  human  mind  to  the  fiâmes,  could  one  hâve  read  without  a  kind  of 
jealouB  émotion,  that  among  a  neighboring  people>  individual  liberty  was 
inhérent  in  the  person  of  the  citizen,  and  was  regarded  as  a  hirth  righi;ff 
that  no  Englishman  need  feat  to  be  impriponed  except  by  virtue  of  a 
judgment  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country  ;§  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus,!  every  officer  or  keeper  of  a  prison,  who 
did  not  deliver  to  his  prisoner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  imprisonmeot 
within  six  hours  afler  a  demand  therefor,  incurred  severe  penalties,  and 
that  finally  every  person  in  England  had  the  right  not  only  to  carry  fais 
complaint  before  parliament  by  pétition,  but  to  address  himseif  freely  to 
the  people  through  the  prèss.  "  A  formidable  right  to  those  who  govern^ 
says  de  Loi  me,  and  which  dissipating  unceasingly  the  cloud  of  majesly 
in  which  they  envelope  themselves,  brings  them  down  to  the  levelof 
other  men."5| 

The  political  system  proposed  for  France  by  Montesquieu,  and  the  re- 

forras  indirectly  urged  by  De  Lolme,  were  very  important  for  burgherism  ; 

but  were  they  enough  for  the  people?    Was  the  benefit  of  individual' 

liberty  of  a  nature  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  so  ntany  unfbrtunates, 

;    whose  obscurity  was  their  sole  protection  against  the  arbitrary  power  of 

j    the  court  ?    Had  the  liberty  of  the  press  its  proper  value  in  the  eyes  of 

I     so  many  poor,  who  did  not  write  and  did  not  know  faow  to  read?    What 

I    they  wanted  was  not  a  government  of  guarantees  only,  it  was  a  govem- 

1     ment  of  protection.    Jean-Jacques  understood  this  well  ;  and  sucb  as  we 

hâve  seen  him  in  the  aréna  of  philosophy,  such  was  he  in  that  of 

politics. 

Had  he  not  felt  the  necessity  of  a  guardian  power  and  the  dan^re  of 
abandonmént,  who  when  a  child,  had  owed  his  fanlts  and  his  misfortunes 
to  the  liberty  of  the  highways  ;  he  who  had  been  reduced  to  live  on  tbe 
alms  of  inns  and  to  know  the  tortures  of  nights  without  a  restitig  place; 
he  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Warens,  become  the  lackey  of  Madame  de 

*  Correspond&noe  de  Voltaire,  t.  8.  p.  S54.  t  Anger,  TÎe  de  Montesqaieo,  p.  S6. 

t  De  Lolme,  Conititation  d'Angleterre,  t.  1.  chap.  7.  p.  93.    Gênera,  1788.      ^  Ibid. 
Il  Tbe  tme  title  of  thit  act  il,  An  act  the  better  to  aasnre  the  libertf  of  tbe  eobject, 
and  prevent  eidle  beyond  tes.  T  De  Lolme,  t.  2.  chap.  18.  p.  89. 
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Tercellifl.  Ue  was  right  in  giving  a  tender  and  resîgned  accent  to  the 
protest  of  his  recollections  in  Aw  confessions,  We  may  divine  what 
treaaares  of  indignation  might  hâve  amassed  themselves  in  the  de|;>th  of 
his  Bou),  when  abandoned  to  the  aorrows  and  temptations  of  bis  misery, 
he  was  one  of  those  mendicants  upon  whom  the  effect  of  the  caustic  was 
Ihen  tried. 

Thos  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  burst  of  logic  and  éloquence   *s^ 
in  the  Discourse  on  the  oriffin  and  foundation  of  ineqtuâity  among  men.  \ 

It  was  not  this  time  burgherîsm  demandini;  its  émancipation  ;  a  new  \ 

order  of  citizens  presented  themselves,  demanding  their  place  in  the 
world.  The  style  of  Rousseau  hère  recalled  the  pathetic  and  véhément 
langaage  of  a  son  of  Cornelia.  That  sentiment  so  bold,  that  animaied 
melancholy;  that  phrase,  so  fine,  so  harmonious,  so  full  of  life,and  which 
married  the  vigor  of  Calvin  to  the  embossment  of  Montaigne,  ail  this 
was  found  in  the  service  of  the  Condemned  of  the  Ear^i;  and  the 
astonished  âge  applaaded  the  invective  of  the  writer,  whilst  it  seized  but 
alightly  on  the  revolutionary  sensé  of  those  paradoxes  which  it  took  for 
mère  literary  boldness,  but  which  were  soon  to  resound  through  the 
assembiies  bf  the  nation,. under  the  form  of  dogmatic  truths  and  tren- 
cbant  as  a  sword.  ; 

The  discourse  on  inequality  was  a  dark  déclaration  of  war  on  the  vices      / 
of  the  Society  of  the  time  and  on  despotism  ;  Jean-Jacques  attached  him-     / 
self  ÎQ  his  social  coniraci  to  establish  the  theory  bf  the  sover^ignty  of  the    j 
people.    The  manner  in  which  he  puts  the  question  is  admirable.  ( 

**  To  find  a  fbrm  of  association  which  défends  and  protects  the  person    \ 
and  property  of  eacb  associate  with  ail  the  common  force,  and  by  which       ^ 
each  one  uniting  with  ail,  obeys  still  bat  himself  and  remains  as  free  as       \ 
bcfore."»        ,  \ 

Thos  like  Boétîas,t  Jean-Jacques  reached  liberty  only  through  asso- 
dation,  and  he  called  on  men  to  live  as  brethren  in  order  to  live  happy. 

When  the  soveréigu  is  placed  on  one  side  and  society  on  thé  other, 
and  no  bond  of  mutual  dependenceor  reciprocal  affection  is  established 
between  them,  we  reaoh  inevitably  this  conséquence,  that  society  cannot 
take  too  many  précautions  against  the  power,  and  that  the  governed  hâve 
so  many  enemies  in  the  governors.  Thus  Montesquieu,  who  «aw  the 
sovereign  beyond  and  above  society,  had  been  ledto  look  on  guarantees  for 
liberty  only  in  anarchical  complications.  Rousseau  saluted  the  sovereign 
only  in  society  itself,  the  whole  society,  and  he  had  a  right  to  say,  -*  the 
sDvereignty  being  formed  but  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  bas 
not,  nor  cannot  bave  an  interest  hostile  to  theirs,  coosequently  the  sove- 
reign power  bas  no  need  of  a  guarantee  against  its  subjects,  since  it  is  . 
impossible  for  the  body  to  wish  to  injure  ail  its  members."|  | 

To  make  the  liberty  of  each  the  resuit  of  fraternal  accord  with  his     j    / 
kind  and  of  the  very  nature  of  sovereign  power  that  it  must  serve  as  a     :   / 
safeguard  for  the  people,  were  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Social 
Contracta  and  we  cannot  imagine  handsomer. 

*  Contrat  Social,  liv.  1.  cfaap.  6. 

t  See  aboTe,  Book  1.  chap.  4.    «  We  must  not  doubt  we  are  ail  free  rince  we  are 
companioofl."    Discoarse  on  Voluntary  SerTitade. 
X   Contrat  Social,  liv.  1.  chap.  7,  _ 
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For,  to  place  the  guarantees  of  power  without  itselfinstead  ofplacîn^ 
them  in  itself,  is  to  threaten  it  imprudently,  to  irrîtate  it  ;  it  is  to  breathe 
into  it  a  désire  of  taking  that  which  is  refused  it,  of  destrojing  by  ?io- 
lence  or  trick  the  obstacles  which  are  opposed  to  it;  it  isto  give  birth  to 
disorder  while  waiting  for  despotism,  and  it  frequently  happens  we  must 
render  moderate  authorityso  strong,  that  it  hasneed  of  being  moderated 
in  its  turn.  At  Carthage  they  created  the  suffetes  to  restrain  the  senate  ; 
the  tribunal  of  an  hundred  to  restrain  the  suffetes;  the  tribunal  of -five 
to  restrain  the  tribunal  of  an  hundred  ;  they  but  troubled  the  state  whilst 
displacing  tyranny. 

Because,  afler  having  given  the  législative  power  to  the  whole  of  the 
citizens,  and  defined  the  law  to  be  "  the  expression  of  the  gênerai  will/'* 
Rousseau  déclares  the  aovereignty  of  the  people  to  be  inaliénable,!  in- 
divisible,! subject  to  error,  but  always  worthy  however  of  being  obeyed,^ 
he  has  been  reproached||  with  having  returned  to  the  system  of  Hobbes, 
and  attributed  to  the  multitude  the  terrible  despotism  which  Hobbes  h  ad 
attributed  to  the  will  of  one  alone.  The  reproach  is  not  well  foundèd. 
Rousseau  has  taken  great  care,  on  the  contrary,  to  **  distinffuish  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  citizens  and  the  sovereign,  and  the  duties  which 
the  first  are  to  discharge  in  their  capacity  as  subjects,  from  the  rights 
they  should  enjoy  in  their  quality  of  men."ff  He  did  not  wish  the  sove- 
reign to  be  able  to  load  the  subjects  with  any  chain  useless  to  the  corn- 
niunity,**  and  in  matters  of  religion,  for  example,  he  wishes  each  one  to 
hâve  sudi  ideas  as  please  him,  without  its  pertaining  to  the  sovereign  to 
'  know  any  thing  about  thero.tt 

Only,  as  there  are  beliefs  which  concern  the  relations  of  men  with 
each  other,  beliefs  which  having  regard  to  the  présent  and  not  to  a 
future  life,  hâve  a  social  and  not  a  theological  importance,  Rousseaa 
grants  to  the  sovereign,  that  is  to  say,  to  soctety  considered  in  its  whole, 
the  right  of  fixing  the  articles  of  a  profession  of  faith  to  which  each 
ope  must  submit,  if  he  wishes  to  remain  in  the  association.  But  do  not 
forget  that  this  profession  of  faith  is  purefy  civil  and  goes  not  beyond 
"  those  sentiments  of  sociability,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
good  citizen."tf 

In  truth  it  would  hâve  been  strange  that  he  should  hâve  but  forged  a 
new  yoke  for  men,  who  llad  so  impetuously  defended  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  against  Hobbes  and  Grotius,  and  ail  the  publicists  of  tyranny,  and 
the  odious  logicians  of  the  right  ofthe  strongest  No,  thanks  to  heaven, 
it  was  not  so.  What  is  dominant  in  the  Socied  Contraci  is  the  bias  for 
liberty.^^  When  Rousseau  invokes  social  unity,  and  only  recognizes 
those  laws  which  spring  from  the  gênerai  will  as  legitimate  ;  it  is  because 
he  had  in  view  the  possible  oppression  of  the  weaker  by  the  stroriger  ; 
it  is  because  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  regular  power 
of  the  whole  to  the  despotism,  either  organized,  or  anarchical  of  the 
few  ;  80  that  in  composing  a  code  of  association,  Rousseau  would  bave 

•  Contrat  Social,  lir.  3.  cbap.  1.  f  Ibid.  liy.  2.  chap.  1.  X  Ibid.  chap.  2- 

%  Ibid.  chap.  3.  r  i- 

Il  Le  Cours  de  liierature  Fraocaiae,  par  Villemain,  leçon  22.  p.  434.  t 

H  Contrat  Social,  liv.  2.  chap.  4.  ♦•  Ibid.  tt  Ibid.  Ut.  4.  chaiOÇle 

XX  Ibid.  liv.  1  chap  8.  i$  See  chap.  4.  book  2.  ^ 
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béeD  found  giviug  bis  tnie  gaarantees  to  tbe  indivîdual  and  tracing  the 
oDly  patb  whichcan  conduct  att  men  aUke  to  hàppiness  and  liberty.      \ 

It  is  eaay  now  to  measure  the  interval  wbich  séparâtes  the  principles 
aet  forth  by  Montesquieu  from  tbose  wbicb  Rousseau  adopted.  Thuh 
bow  many  différent  conséquences!  Montesquieu  had  admitted  the 
aristocracy  of  the  noblest  ;  Rousseau  only  bent  before  tbe  aristocracy  of 
the  most  virtuous,  the  most  devoted,  the  most  worthy.  Montesquieu 
wisbed  to  render  the  sceptre  of  kings  less  heavy;  Rpusseau  urged  them 
to  break  it.  The  firat  was  to  be  followed  naturally  by  the  bourgeois,  the 
second  by  the  people. 

But  both  had  attacked  monarchical  despotism,  a  powerfûl  enemy, 
against  which  the  disciples  of  botl^vere  united  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Tbe  war  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  carried  on  only  against  the  church, 
and  we  bave  seen  how  in  the  formidable  conspiracy  headed  by  him, 
Voltaire  had  had  kings  as  bis  accoroplices.  It  mattered  but  iittle  if  he 
were  a  despot,  provided  he  were  a  philosopher  ;  sovereigns  considered  it 
an  honor  to  enter  into  the  anti-Christian  league»  drawing  ministers, 
embaasadors,  courtiers  and  gentlemen  along  with  them.  But  the  time 
came  when  a  close  connection,  masked  and  hiddèn  in  vain,  was  to  be 
revealed  between  princes  and  priests.  The  philosophîcal  movement, 
headed  by  Voltaire,  had  not  yet  swept  away  the  altars,  when  already  the 
pditical  morement,  determined  by  Montesquieu  and  Jean-Jacques, 
ahook  thrones.  The  &fstem  of  Nature,  published  in  1770,  signalized, 
with  a  sinister  splendor,  this  new  form  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  eighteenth 
ceolory.  Voltaire  had  maintained,  that  the  cause  of  kings  toas  that  of 
phiïosophers ;*  he  reeeived  then  bold  déniais  from  bis  own  disciples; 
*'  What  do  we  see,"  exdaimed  Holbach  and  bis  co-laborers,  ''  in  thèse 
potentates,  who  command  nations,  by  divine  right,  if  not  ambitious  men, 
whoDi  nothing  stops,  hearts  perfectly  insensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
homan  race,  soûls  without  energy  and  without  virtue,  who  neglect  évi- 
dent dutles,  about  which  they  do  not  deign  to  inform  themselves,  pow* 
erful  men  who  place  themselves  in  an  isoJated  situation  above  the  rnlea 
of  human  equity,  knaves  who  make  a  sport  of  probity  V*f  And  in 
another  place,  '*  Among  thèse  représentatives  of  the  Divinity,  there  will 
acarcely  be  found  one  in  a  thousand  years  who  bas  equity,  sensibility, 
and  the  most  ordinary  talents  and  virtues."|  Then  cornes  a  dark  paint- 
ing  of  the  crimes  born  from  monarchical  despotism,  sustained  by  sacer- 
dotal despotism.  Until  then  the  philosophîcal  watchword  had  been, 
"  No  more  priests."  They  now  said,  "  Neither  priests  nor  absolute 
kings." 

Frederick  felt  struck  to  the  heart.  He  was  humbled  at  having  played 
8o  passionately  a  part,  which  was  ceasing  to  be  his  own.  His  letters  to 
bis  old  allies  were  full  of  gall.  He  afforded  an  ostentations  protection 
to  the  Jesuits,  whoseonly  asylum  hiskingdom  had  beconie  ;  andlearning 
''  that  they  were  wresting  from  one  another  the  System  of  Naiurt^  through 

*  Convipondtnce  de  Voltaire,  see  «bore.  . 

t  Système  de  la  nator,  p.  2.  cbap.  8.  p.  363.        X  Ibid.  p.  364.  fOQIc 
%  Correapondance  générale  de  Voltaire,  t.  83.  p.  97.  o 
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ail  Europe,"  he  had  recourse  to  reaaon  to  combat  it;  thearmiea  which  he 
had  used  to  steal  Sileaia  being  uiseleasa  agaiosl  a  book. 

Voltaire,  on  hia  aide,  had  atarted.  fie  waa,  at  thia  period,  at  the 
height  of  bis  glory  ;  tbey  were  preparing  to  make  a  statue  of  hîm  at  tbe 
expansé  of  ail  en&anchiaed  tbinkers,  and  tbe  list  of  aubacrlbera  waa  to 
receive  the  name  of  the  King  of  Pruaaia;  the  fbriunate  old  maa  was 
moved  at  a  signal  which  did  not  corne  from  him.  Afler  baving  praiaed 
the  System  of  Nature  he  repented,  he  retracted,  and  tbe  irritated 
Frederick  soon  awing  hia  weakness,  he  ezpiated  the  indiscrétion  of  hia 
first  praises,*  by  a  torrent  of  abuse  addressed  to  the  terrible  book.t 

But  the  impulse  waa  given.  Tbey  always  respected  Voltaire  ;  tbey 
no  longer  found  enough  boldneas  in  him.  '*  If  tbe  prince  says  to  a  mi»- 
créant  subject  that  he  is  unworthy  to  li?e,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  leat  the 
subject  may  say  to  an  unfaitbful  prince  that  be  is  unworthy  to  reign  ?" 
Such  had  been  the  language  of  Diderot!  in  the  Encydopedia,  and  wfaat 
had  been  omitted  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  be  and  his  friends 
now  affirmed.  In  his  PoUtical  and  PhihsopMcal  IRstary  of  ike  TWa 
Indies,  Raynal  exclaimed,  "  cowardly  people,  imbécile  flock,  you.  ar« 
content  to  groan,  when  yoa  ought  to  war,"  and  he  is  indignant  at  seeing 
millions  of  men  led  by  ''  a  dozen  children  called  kings,  who  are  armed 
with  small  bâtons  called  sceptres."  The  Social  System^  by  Holbach  ; 
the  Oriental  Despotism,  publiahed  under  tbe  name  of  BouUanger  ;  the 
Mon,  by  Hehetins,  spake  the  same  language.  They  were  vei^  far  from 
the  times  in  which  Argenson,  a  philosophical  minîster,  thought  himaelf 
▼ery  bold  in  demanding  the  maintenance  qf  the  pure  monarchy  a  Utile 
mitigated  by  communal  liberty.  A  truly  providential  coincidence.  Itiwas 
at  this  very  period  that  in  France  the  despotic  power  surpassed  the 
known  bounds  of  its  disbonor  and  its  pretensions.  Madame  de  Pompa*^ 
dour  died  in  1764,  and  Louis  the  Fifleentb  had  descended  still  lower  in 
his  amours.  A  woman,  eacaped  from  the  armé  of  lackeys,  had  carried 
habits  not  to  be  named  into  the  life  of  the  prince,  and  had  captivaied 
him  by  pleasures  whose  sa?or  consisted  of  a  grosser  infamy.  They  ahould 
bave  confined  themselves  to  despising  tbe  ravorîte  ;  they  envied  her. 

A  Duchess  de  Grammont  became  the  rival  of  Madame  du  Barry,  and 
was  conquered.  The  Duke  de  Ghoiseul  dared  to  show  the  new  mistresa 
that  lie  was  the  first  and  a  proud  minister  ;  his  disdain  prepared  the  way 
for  his  fall. 

It  is  useless  to  add  that  in  a  state  govemed  by  such  women,  the  disor- 
der  in  the  finances  had  become  frightful.  At  tbe  end  of  1769,  tbe  ordi« 
nary  and  extraordinary  expenses  exceeded  the  disposable  revenues  by 
one  hundred  millions;  they  owed  besides  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
for  arrears  of  services,  so  that  the  demandable  debt  was  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  ten  millions^  The  Abbé  Terray  put  a  red  bot  iron  on  the 
sore.  Seeing  that  the  king  refused  to  reduce  his  expenses,  that  the 
financiers  refused  to  abandon,  in  tbe  public  distress,  a  part  of  their  ac« 

*  Correipond.  d&  Voltaire,  t.  63.  p.  191,  200,  273. 

t  The  expresiion  of  Voltaire,  Corres.  t.  23.  p.  113. 

X  Article  Intolérance.  ^^  ^ 
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«Mtomed  prey  ;  tbat  Ihe  elergy  mainUined  the  divme  rigkt  of  exemption 
from  taxation,  that  the  members  of  piurliamenl  and  the  nobles  remained 
intrenehed  in  tbeir  privîlegea  m'Uh  pitilesB  egotism,  Terray  entered  coldly, 
withonl  paaaion  and  without  fear,  upon  the  path  of  financial  violence.  He 
lednced  the  pensions  by  one,  two  and  three  tenths  ;  he  took  back  from  the 
nobles  the  pledged  royal  domains  ;  he  diminished  by  a  fiftieth  the  rentes 
of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  ;  he  forced  thè  holders  of  offices  to  lend  twenty- 
eight  millions  to  the  state  ;  he  wrested  twenty-six  millions  from  the  cler- 
gy  ;*  he  made  himself  corsed»  and  bore  the  weigfat  of  thé  pablic  indi|{» 
nation  with  aserenity  that  nothing  could  disturb,  not  even  the  indignation 
of  Voltaire.  Terray  left  antouched  the  pensions  which  did  not  exceed 
fonr  handred  francs  ;  terrible  to  ihe  rich,  he  was  careful  of  the  poor  ;  he 
had  replied  to  the  opéra  singera  exacting  their  pay  as  a  sacred  thing,  "  k 
îs  jttst  to  pay  those  who  weep,  befiure  those  who  singJ't  But  the  ag- 
grieved  interests  were  those  which  had  a  loud  Toice^  and  in  wishing  to 
save  the  monarchy,  Terray  shook  it  to  its  ibundations. 

A  man  then  appeared  upon  the  scène  who  attempted  in  the  domain  of 
jostice,  what  Terfay  dared  in  that  of  finance.  Appointed  chancellor 
ia  1766,  Maupeott  had  sworn  the  ruin  of  the  parliaments,  and  he  kept 
his.  word.  Bold  and  wary,  firm  and  insinuating,  obstinate  with  rare 
soppleness  as  a  courtier,  rude  when  it  was  usefol  to  inspire  fear,  a  but 
fix>n  in  danger  in  order  to  inspire  confidence,  Maupeou  had,  in  pride 
and  haaenees,  erery  tbing  which  leads  to  success.. 

When  he  conceived  his  bold  plan,  the  magistracy  seeroed  unshakable. 
The  parliaments  of  the  provinces  had  coalized  under  the  orders  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  had  adopted  the  dénomination  of  classes,  and  taken 
as  a  device  thèse  sigoificant  words  :  unity  and  indimsUnUty.  Impatient 
to  strike  a  blow  which  sbould  prove  its  strength,  and  secretly  protected 
by  the  Duke  de  Choiséul,  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  then  preparing  to 
cofldemn  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  accused  of  having  committed  a  crowd 
of  excesses  in  hisgovernment  of  Brittany  and  still  £'uised  by  his  struggle 
with  La  Chalotais  and  thcstates  of  Brittany. 

Maopeoa  did  not  recoil  for  a  moment  before  the  greatness  of  the  dan- 

gsr.  In  declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  the 
v<Hite  of  the  mistress  of  the  king,  he  turned  to  his  advantage  the  influ- 
ence which  the  science  of  pleasing  gave  to  Madame  du  Barry.  The 
parliament  having  made  a  decree  which  declared  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon 
attached  and  su^pended  from  his  rîghts  as  a  peer,  Maupeou  used  it  as 
an  occasion  to  commence,  his  attaclu.  They  were  urged  with  incredible 
ardor.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1770,  "  I  open 
the  trench  before  parliament"  The  next  day  indeed  appeared  tbat 
thandering  Edieiof  Discipline,  which  annihilated  the  dusses,  transCbrmed 
the  right  of  remonstrances  into  a  vain  formality,  prohibited  combined 
resignaHans,  and  interdioted  the  magistrates  from  suspending  the  courts 
of  justice  for  any  cause  whatever. 
Maupeou  had  foreseen  every  thing  ;  parliament  mi^t  resist  it  ;  but 

*  6ee  in  the  "  Introduction  aux  futea'*  an  excellent  inmmary  of  t(fe(^ministntion 
of  tfae  Abbé  Terray.  ' '^^^^  ^^^  L. 

t  Ibid.  p.  U9. 
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the  Word  of  command  had  been  given  to  th«  muaketeers  and  the  letters 
de  cachet  were  ready.  Suitora  complained  of  the  interruption  of  justice» 
bat  the  plan  of  a  new  organization  was  already  drawn  up.  Public 
opinion  was  moved  but  to  allay  it;  Maupeou  proclaimed  the  suppresaion 
of  the  venality  of  offices  and  the  gratuity  of  justice.  What  skill  in  such 
a  combination  of  measures  ;  what  boldness,  vigor,  foresight. 

But  what!  was  not  the  changing  of  theancient  form  of  the  monarchy 
aetting  a  dangeroos  ezample  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  7  Was  it  not  to 
make  a  violent  agony  of  royatty,  to  innovate  for  thebenefit  of  despotism, 
when  the  cry  of  revolted  thinkers  was  rising  from  ali  sides  against  de»- 
potism? 

Maupeou  had  well  displayed  the  resourcesoffaisgenius  and  triumphed  ; 
he  had  cpvered  hiniself  with  the  approval  of  VoHaire,*  and  shown  by  tho 
institution  of  a  new  tribunal  that  he  could  break  the  old  magistracy. 
The  uaiversal  unbinding  proved  that  the  times  of  absolute  power  had 
pi^ssed  away.  A  fact,  unheard  in  the  annals  of  courts,  proves  this  still 
better.  WhjKn  Madame  du  Barry  calling  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  to  the 
ministry,  finally  overthrew  the  Duke  de  Choiseu],  and  exiled  him  to 
Chanteloup,  the  courtiers  foUowed  the  diagraced  minlster  into  hisretreat 
in  crowds,  and  his  misfortune  counted  more  flatterers  than  his  power 
had  ever  known. 

Thus  the  careless  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  taken  the  insolent  whip  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  into  his  hand.  The  rancor  of  a  courtesan  and 
the  will  of  a  high  minister,  had  been  enough  to  destroy  the  oldest  body 
in  the  kingdom,  and  to  cause  the  shadow  e?en  of  ail  résistance,  to  dis* 
appear  with  it.  Royalty  was  in  full  dictatorship.  This  «ffort  was  to  be 
the  lasU 

The  new  magistracy  was  howe^er  instatled  amidst  the  applanse  of 
Voltaire,  and  that  was  much.  The  dissolved  parliament  had  decreed 
the  arrest  of  so  many  generous  writers,  and  had  caused  so  many  books 
to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  execntioner,  that  the  Encyclopedists 
smiled  in  secret  over  the  violence  of  the  chancelier,  and  Voltaire  pur- 
Bued  "  the  assassins  of  Calas,  La  Barre,  and  Lally/'t  into  their  retreat  with 
his  ardent,  indefatigable  hatred. 

But  public  opinion  was  this  time  opposed  to  Voltaire.  The  name  of 
the  Maupeou  parliament  given  to  the  osurping  parliament,  announced 
its  unpopularity,  and  it  would  hâve  been  very  difficolt  to  wash  ont 
the  stain  of  its  origin.  France  was  unwilling  to  recognize  at  any 
price  as  its  own,  judges  whom  it  had  seen  invade  the  palace  under 
the  auspices  of  a  detachment  of  masketeers,!  and  It  was  répugnant  to 
the  amiable,  tolérant  and  frondeur  Paris  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
justice  should  be  administered  by  virtue  of  a  stroke  of  state  policy.  If 
then  the  royal  parliament  had  the  patriarch  of  Ferney  on  its  side,  it  had  the 
nation  against  it,  and  the  public  sentiment  soon  met  a  formidable  inter- 

*  CorreipoDdance  de  Voltaire,  au  Maréchal,  Dac  de  Richelieu.  ''  The  hermit  regards 
the  new  esUblishmeots  made  by  the  ohancellor  at  the  greatest  service  he  could  render 
to  France."    T.  24.  p.  23. 
t  Ibid.  h  Madame  du  Deffaot,  t.  24.  p.  4.  C^r\r\ri]r> 

t  LucreteUe,  Hist.  de  la  Fraoce,  pendant  le  dix  haitiéme^^^  ^v^)^v4]|il^^<^Q5, 
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ppeter  in  another  Vdtaire,  yoanger  and  more  intrepid,  an  éloquent  Vol- 
taire :  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de  Beaumarchais. 

Nerer  had  nature  made  such  a  wrestler;  and  never  had  so  many  cir- 
enmatances  united  to  develope  an  irascible  character,  though  master  of 
hiniaelf.  Beaumarchais  knew  how  to  employ  the  resources  of  his  anger» 
and  to  shun  its  imprudenoîes.  Skill  in  boldness,  seasonableness  in 
oograge,  a  soûl  a  proof  against  fortune,  a  dazzling  spirit,  a  style  sculp* 
tored,  retouched  and  erobossed  like  those  poignard  handles,  which  the 
Florentine  siWer-sniith  chiselled,  every  thing  conspired  to  nuike  of 
Beaumarchais  a  revolutionist,  of  his  life  a  combat,  of  his  enemies  so 
many  victims,  of  the  Maiipeou  parliament  a  public  laughing  stock. 

How  was  tbis  mémorable  struggle  opened,  and  by  what  means  was  it 
brought  about?  A  suit  for  money  had  taken  place  between  Beaumar* 
chais  and  the  residuary  legatee  of  Paris  Duverney,  the  Count  de  la 
Blacbe,  the  latter  urging  animosity  to  madnesa.  Young  and  immensely 
riehv  the  Count  de  la  Blache  contested  an  incontestable  debt,  not  from  a 
loTC  of  justice,  but  from  hatred  to  Beaumarchais,  and  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  spending  an  hundred  thousand  crowns  which  he  might  keep, 
rather  than  pay  fifteen  thousand  francs,  which  he  owed.  But  the  main 
trial  became  aggravated  by  a  formidable  incident.  He  was  accused  by 
the  judge  advocate  of  the  suit  with  haring  wished  to  corrupt  hiro  by  buy* 
ing  his  suffirage  ;  and  this  accusation  soon  recognized  as  calumnious, 
tended  to  nothing  less  than  having  Beaumarchais  branded  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  Ye  powerful  of  the  earth,  be  car^ul  lest  your  arm 
reaches  a  man  of  genius.  If  such  a  man  is  enveloped  in  ady  injustice,  his 
indignation  alone  is  capable  ofengendering  éventa — an  irritated  monk  can 
change  the  face  of  catholicism,  if  that  monk  calls  himself  Luther.  A 
prirate  indi?idual  at  strife  with  an  entire  magistracy  can  cast  it  to  the 
earth  if  he  calls  himself  Beaumarchais.  Achosen  man  is  recognized 
by  this  trait,  that  he  generalizes  what  interests  him.  Hi9  private  affaira 
shine  fort  h  with  an  unexpected  brightness.  He  draws  whole  people  into 
his  qnarrels.  He  appears  before  the  parliament^  and  he  immediately 
enlargea  the  circuit  of  the  judgment  hall.  He  bas  a  nation  as  witnessea 
and  the  hnman  race  as  an  audience  ;  and  at  a  period  when  there  are  in  a 
kingdom  but  a  king  and  his  subjects,  he  raises  himself  from  the  humili- 
ation of  the  accused  to  the  importance  of  the  accuser. 

And  who  was  he  then  who  pursued  Beaumarchais  for  oorrupting  a 
judge  î  It  was  a  councillor  from  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
an  audience  until  after  twenty-two  useless  efibrts,*  and  at  the  price  of  two 
rouleaux  of  fifly  Louis  sent  to  the  wife  of  this  magistrale.  Was  it  the 
fiiult  of  the  suitor  if  the  door  of  the  councillor  was  not  opened— ^once — 
bnt  before  a  messenger  carrying  Louis  d'or,  and  if  they  had  then  had  the 
shame  to  exact  a  watch  enrichi  with  diamonds,  and  fifteen  Louis  more, 
Ibr  a  second  audience,  promised  by  the  wife,  and  not  granted  by  the  hus- 
bnid  T  Must  Beaumarchais,  ruined  by  the  advice  of  M.  Goêzman,  whose 
partiality  had  so  imprudentiy  betrayed  itself,  still  bave  the  mortification 
to  leave  the  fifteen  Louis  in  the  hands  of  Madame  Goêzman,  who,  after 

^  See  tho  pîctarè  of  atelen  courfM  m  the  Mémoire  )t  coniulter  pour  P.  A.  Caron  de 
Beavm&rohaia,  t  3.  p.  19.  edit.  Foroe. 
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havîng  restored  the  rouleaux  and  the  watch,  pretended  to  retain  thèse 
fiileen  Louis^  without  doubt  as  a  premium  upon  a  bargain  as  disgraceful 
to  the  magistrate  as  onerous  to  the  suitor  ?  To  solicit  an  interview  in 
order  to  enlighten  his  judge»  was  called  an  atteropt  to  corrupt  him,— as  îf 
the  diame  of  having  soid  audiences  was  to  blacken  the  solicitor  put  off, 
and  imposed  upon.* 

This  is  what  the  inimitable  memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  show  with 
cogent  dialectics»  a  fiind  of  irrésistible  drollery,  and  in  a  language  pleasant 
to  bufibonerj,  serions  to  éloquence. 

The  public,  prejudiced  against  the  parliament,  espoused  the  quarrel  of 
Beaumarchais.  Curiosity,  awakening  from  ail  parts,  was  changed  into 
an  universal  sympathj.  Ten  thousand  copies  sold  in  two  dayet  afibrded 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  conversation  and  sarcasms  from  the  most 
minute  détails  of  the  trial.  Tbej  talked  about  nothing  but  rouleaux  and 
a  repeater  enriched  with  diamonds.  The  names  of  Arnaud  Baculard,  the 
gazetteer,  Marin  and  Bertrand  Daiiolles,  ahready  devoted  to  the  celebrity 
of  ridicule  as  having  been  the  chevaliers  of  the  lady  of  the  fifleen  Louis, 
were  repeated  every  where.  Thanks  to  so  many  thousands  of  coptes 
flying  from  hand  to  hand,  the  astonished  public  penetrated  the  mysteries 
of  the  registry  court  which  are  the  disgrâce  of  légal  proceedings.  Th^ 
were  led  through  the  obscure  turnings  of  the  palace  of  justice,  into  those 
retreats  destined  for  interrogatories,  confrontings,  cross  examinations  ; 
formalities  which  Beaumarchais  knew  how  to  render  so  curions,  making 
of  their  getting  up  a  comedy  as  lively  as  Figaro,  and  giving  already  the 
part  of  Basile  to  the  Maupeou  pariiament. 

In  fact,  whilst  defending  himself  for  having  wished  to  underrate  the 
tribunal  gradually,  Beaumarchais,  whose  courage  equalled  his  clear- 
stghtedness,  generalized  his  attacks  in  order  to  aggrandize  his  cause, 
and  lending  an  ear  to  favorable  murrours,  he  wrote  ;  **  The  nation  is  not 
seated  in  the  benches  of  those  who  will  prononnce  judgment  ;  but  its 
majestio  eye  hovers  over  the  assembly.  If  it  is  never  the  jodge  of  pri- 
vate  indiriduals,  it  is  at  ail  times  the  judge  of  judges.} 

Thèse  words  tben  resounded  as  a  revolutionary  novelty.  The  fifleen 
Louis  were  an  event.  Whilst  the  gazettes  of  Utrecht  and  the  Hagite 
were  entertaining  Europe  with  the  sudden  shif^ings  of  the  suit  com- 
menced;^  the  mémoires  of  Beaumarchais  were  read  with  as  much  aviditj 
at  Trianon  as  in  the  city  ;  they  amused  Madame  du  Barry  ;  they  diverted 
Louis  the  Fifleenth  himself;  the  flagrant  dereliction  proved  in  the  bouse 
of  a  magistrate  opened  a  career  to  a  thousand  injurions  suspicions,  and 
the  nation,  flattered  in  its  discontent,  leamed  to  despise  the  great  bodies 
of  the  State,  whilst  awaiting  their  ruin. 

Finally,  the  day  arrived  in  which  Beaumarchais  was  to  appear  in  per- 
son  before  thé  pariiament  ;  and  nothing  could  better  prove  the  absence 
of  the  légal  guarantees,  under  which  the  indivrdual  then  soffered  than  the 
alarm  into  which  an  innocent  man,  otherwise  so  intrepid,  was  thrown  by 

*  Addition  aa  Mémoire  à  coniulter,  t«  3.  p.  213. 
t  Tliis  fact  h  aTOwed  by  Marin,  the  eoemy  of  Beaamarebais. 
X  Quatrième  Mémoire  à  consulter  contre  M.  Goësman,  t.  3.  p.  3B9, 
^  Supplément  an  Mémoire  )t  consulter,  p.  63,  in  the  notes,  and  p.  298  da  Quatrième 
Mémoire. 
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this  sammons.  At  the  moment  of  entering  tbe  hd  of  parliament  which 
resembled  a  temple,  Beaumarchais  beard  the  offieer  who  adraneed  befoi« 
bim  pronounce  in  a  loud  voice  the  Latin  word  adesi,  adest  ;  he  is  pre* 
Mot;  and  fear  glidedinto  bis  heart.  We  may  read  this  drama  in  the 
foarôi  Philippic  of  Béaumacchais^;  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  writer» 
when  a  profoand  silence  having  succeeded  the  hum  of  confased  Toices, 
he  was  led  to  the  bar  before  the  assembled  chambers,  in  the  présence  of 
sixty  magistrates  dressed  uniforroly,  and  in  a  hait  gloomy  from  a  want  of 
torches.  What  was  he  but  a  mère  citizen  without  an  officiai  protector, 
without  a  defeuder,  alone  in  the  présence  of  the  red  robes  of  parliament? 
Thos»  Beaumarchais  was  so  moved  that  his  blood  at  first  congealed.* 
But  he  soon  gained  courage,  and  refinding  the  sharpness  of  his  intellect, 
he  coped  with  the  first  président  of  the  soyereign  court,  a  judge  and  party 
in  the  debate.  Being  interrogated,  he  divides,  décomposes,  analyzes  the 
questions  and  replies  to  them  with  précision  and  force,  always  faithful  to 
propriety,  but  bold,  subtle  and  formidable.  He  does  not  forget,  and 
recalls  to  his  mind  that  his  cause  is  that  of  ail  citizens.. 

The  parliament  Maupeou  condemned  Madame  Goëzman  and  Beau- 
marchais to  be  led  to  the  ohamber  to  he  there  bktmed  on  their  knees,  and 
oïdered  that  the  me/noires  of  Beaumarchais  should  be  torn  and  burned 
by  the  executioner.t  But  scarcely  was  this  judgment  known  than  the 
eourageous  writer  found  himself  surrounded  by  public  esteem.  T^e 
Prince  de  Conti  displayed  a  noble  affectation  in  leaving  his  name  at  the 
door  of  Beaumarchais,  with  ail  Paris  ;  and  the  first  magistracy  of  the 
kingdom  had  to  undergo  the  outrage  of  honors  lavished  on  a  citizen 
whom  it  had  wished  to  dbgrace. 

This  moral  triumph  of  a  writer  who  was  afterwards  to  complète  his 
revolutionaiy  work  by  the  maniage  of  Figaro,  said  enough,  for  the  old  par- 
liament not  to  be  long  in  being  recalied.  But  we  baye  already  explained 
what  retid^ed  eren  that  insufficient  and  now  impossible. 

Suppose  then  that  at  the  approach  of  the  solemn  hour  the  eighteenth 
centary  had  produced  a  man  of  sufficient  pénétration  to  bave  embraced 
by  a  glance  of  his  eye  the  ensemble  of  the  facts,  and  to  seize  the  law  of 
ihm  chain,  this  man  would  bave  been  enabled  to  say  ; 

The  day  is  approaching  in  which  a  great  rcTolution  will  break  out,  for 
Society  is  in  the  gestation  of  terrible  events.  This  monarchy  which  is 
ciowned  with  flowers,  which  only  exercises  its  dictatorship  through  courte- 
sans,  which,  when  the  storm  grumbles  oround  it  on  ail  sides,  runs  to 
hide  its  head  in  the  bosom  of  violated  young  gtrls  or  shameless  women, 
this  monarchy  is  toc  weak,  too  vile  not  to  fall  into  subjection.  It  will  iose 
the  reality  of  executive  power* 

This  parliament,  full  of  pride  and  pusilhnimity,  which  makes  the  holy 
sword  of  justice  serve  as  an  arm  for  factions,  which  is  not  strong  enough 
lo  seize  on  authority,  nor  resigned  enough  to  let  it  go,  which  does  not 
make  lawj,  and  prevents  their  being  made,  will  be  swallowed  up  in  its 
aeditioQS  impotence.  It  will  disappear,  bequeathing  its  pretensions  to 
kgùdatiTe  power  to  another  .«embly.  ..GooqIc 

*  Qaatnème  Mémoire  à  coniulter,  t.  S.  p.  SOS.  ^ 

t  Jndgment  of  the  S6tb  of  Februiry,  1774. 
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Then  burgherism,  which  concentrâtes  witfain  itself  a]l  the  rescxirces  of 
weaith  and  mind,  which  has  decried  the.elergj  through  the  philosphers, 
and  conquered  the  nobility  by  the  communes,  will  brandish  a  tbousand 
victorious  swords.  It  will  lay  its  hand  upon  the  executive  power,  and 
say  to  the  king,  '*  I  permit  you  to  reign  ;"  k  wili  seize  the  législative 
power,  and  exclaim,  "  It  is  I  who  govern." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

WAR  ON  THE  MOKOPOLÎB8-^TRIUMl*H  OF   INDIVIDUAUSM  IN  1NDU8TRT,  OR 

COMPETITION. 

TURQOT. 

Tbe  Bitoation  of  tbe  people  before  tbe  Révolution  ;  Jurandef  and  Maîtrises;  the  Mèn- 
dicants;  the  Corvées-  the  Militta;  a  picture  of  tbe  violences  and  iniquities  of  the 
impost — School  of  Individualisai  ;  Quesna^,  Mercier  de  la  Rivière,  the  Marquis  ide 
Mirabeau;  Goarnay  ;  Turgot  represents  this  Scbool,  and  sums  it  up — Scbool  of  Fra- 
ternity  ;  Morelly,  Mably  ;  formidable  debates-'-Galiani  and  bis  Dialogues — Stmggle 
between  Turgot  and  Necker — Their  interview — Turgot,  Minister;  tbe  doctrine  he 
carries  into  power — The  Flour  War — Abolition  of  tbe  Corvées — Fall  of  tbe  Corpora* 
tions — Triumph  of  Individualism  in  industry— The  Révolution  in  ideas  is  ^accom- 
plished. 

The  Révolution  was  not  only  to  overthrow  the  domains  of  religion 
and  politicSy  it  was  also  to  transform  industry,  and  to  give  a  new  physî- 
ognomy  to  the  life  of  the  people. 

Thus,  to  penetrate  the  bosom  of  sociely  in  former  times  ;  to  lighten 
up  those  sad  depths;  to  describe  the  long  and  cruel  agony  of  your 
fathers,  men  of  the  people,  and  then  to  tell  by  what  thinkers,  and  in  the 
name  of  what  principle  the  first  uprisings  were  provoked.  .  .  .  Sucb  is 
the  task  we  must  fulfil  in  order  to  comprehend  a  révolution,  which  witb- 
out  it  would  appear  but  as  the  bloody  dream  of  a  délirions  country. 

But  among  the  evils  of  a  past  âge,  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  some  stiU 
existiug  ;  evils  which  shall  hâve  changed  their  naroe  without  changing 
their  nature.  Among  those  millions  of  victims  wh(xn  the  Révolution 
avenged,  and  whose  race  it  hoped  to  free,  perhaps  will  be  recognized 
those  who  in  our  own  day  are  astonished,  after  so  many  efforts,  at  their 
immutable  misery. 

Let  thèse  not  despair.  If  history  shows  us  the  life  of  the  human  race 
composed  of  an  innumerable  séries  of  deaths,  it  proves  to  us  also  that 
each  new  kind  of  oppression  brings  a  smaller  sum  of  calamities,  and 
that  the  evil  exhausts  itself  by  its  diversity  of  forms.  Yes,  amidst  the 
noise  of  that  vast  groaning  which  is  prolongea  from  centu^  to  centniy, 
and  over  that  route  on  which  so  many  générations  hâve  perished  misera» 
bly  crushed,  mankind  walks  with  a  sure  step  towards  the  light,  justice^ 
happiness.  ^'^''^^^'^ 
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What  was  Uie  state  of  society  before  the  rerolation?  In  wbat  situa- 
tions did  jurandes,  maîtrises,  conFés,  the  militia,  the  edicts,  concerning 
mendicity,  the  imposts  levied  by  the  iarmers  of  the  revenue,  place  the 
people?  Behold  the  picture  we  hâve  first  to  dri|w.* 

The  device  of  the  six  bodies  of  merchants  of  the  city  of  Paris  bas 
thèse  words  for  a  motto  :  VincU  cancordia  fratrum. 

Fraternity,  then,  was  the  sentiment  which  originally  presided  over  the 
formation  of  the  communitiés  of  merchants  and  artisans,  regularly  con- 
stituted  during  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis.  For  in  those  middJe  âges 
which  the  breath  of  Christianity  animated,  manners,  customs,  institu- 
tions, every  thing  was  coiored  with  the  same  tint  ;  and  among  so  many 
strange  or  simple  practices,  some  had  a  profound  signification. 

When  assembling  the  oldest  of  each  trade,  Etienne  Boileau  caused  the 
usages  of  the  corporations  to  be  inscribed  on  a  register,  the  very  style 
was  redolent  of  the  dominant  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Com- 
passion for  the  poor,  solicitude  for  the  disinherited  of  the  world,  fr&* 
quently  shine  out  through  the  concise  compilation  of  the  régulations  of 
the  ancient  jurandes.  *^When  the  masters  and  swom  bakers,"  it  is 
said  in  tbem,  "  shall  go  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  of 
the  cbâtelet,  they  shall  stop  at  the  Windows  where  bread  is  exposed  for 
sale,  and  if  it  is  not  large  enough,  the  batch  shall  be  carried  away  by , 
the  maater."  But  the  poor  are  not  forgotten,  and  the  very  small  loaves 
are  distributed  among  them  in  the  name  of  God."t 

And  if,  in  penetrating  into  the  bosom  of  the.  jurandes,  we  recognize 
the  impress  of  Christianity  in  them,  it  is  not  because  they  are  seen  in 
the  public  cérémonies  carrying  about  solemnly  their  devout  banners, 
and  marching  beneath  the  invocation  of  the  saints  of  Paradise  ;  thèse 
religious  forme  concealed  the  sentiments  to>  which  the  unity  of  belief 
gave  birth.  A  passion  which  enters  no  longer  into  public  manners  and 
things  then  united  conditions  and  men  ;  charity.  The  church  was  the 
centre  of  every  thing.  Around  it,  in  its  shade,  the  infancy  of  industiy 
made  its  essay.  It  marked  the  hour  for  labor,  it  gave  the  signal  for  re- 
pose. When  the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  or  Saint  Mary  sonnded  the  angélus, 
the  trades  ceased  to  labor,  work  remained  suspended,  and  the  city,  going 
to  sleep  at  an  early  hour,  awaited  the  next  day,  when  the  bell  of  the 
neighboring  abbey  announced  the  commencement  of  the  labors  of  the 
day4 

Mixed  with  religion,  the  corporations  of  the  middle  âges  had  derived 
from  it  a  love  for  mysterious  things  and  superstition,  the  poetry  of  igno- 
rance; but  the  protection  of  the  weak  was  one  of  the  most  cherished 
employments  of  the  Christian  legîslator.  He  recommendà  probity  to  the 
measurers  ;  he  forbids  the  tavern-keeper  from  ever  raising  the  price  of 
ordinary  wines,  the  common  drink  of  the  poor  ;§  he  wisbes  provisions  to 

*  Tliete  were  the  drapers,  grocere,  haberdasbers,  (brrien,  hmiera  and  nlTenmithi. 
Bee  8aii?al,  Antlqoitèa  de  Karif,  t.  8. 

t  Livre  de*  Métiers  d'Etienne  Boileau,  dans  les  Docoments  inédite  itfr  l'Histoire  de 
France,  titre  1.  des  Talemeliers. 

l  ^,  t:,T'^^:si'^s:^oi7:^r'  "'•^•**^-  ^^  ^oogie 
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be  exbiinted  in  opea  market,  that  they  ehovlû  be  good  and  honeat;  and 
in  order  that  thé  poor  may  hâve  their  sbare  at  the  beat  price,  mercbanta 
ahbll  not  hâve  permiaaîon  to  bnjr  food  nntil  after  ail  the  other  inhabitanta 
of  the  city.* 

Thus  the  apirit  of  charity  penetrated  to  the  bottom  ef  that  arfleas 
Society  which  aaw  Saint  Louis  seat  hiraself  beside  Etienne  Boileao, 
when  the  prerost  of  the  tnerchants  was  administering  ju8tice.t  4They 
did  not  doufadess  then  know  that  fébrile  ardor  of  gain»  which  soméfiâi^ 
gives  birth  to  prodigies,  and  indostiy  had  not  attained  that  renown,  that 
power  which  now  dazzles,  bat  the  life  of  the  laboring  man  was  not 
troubled  by  bitter  jealousies,  by  the  necessity  of  hating  bis  fellow,  by  the 
pitiless  désire  of  niining  him,  by  surpassing  hini«  |What  touching  union 
was  there,  on  the  conirary,  betweên  artisans  of  the  same  branch  of  in- 
dostry.  Instead  of  avoiding  each  other,  they  came  together,  in  order  to 
give  reoiprocal  encouragement  and  render  mutual  services.  In  the 
sombre  and  already  old  Paris  of  thë  thirteenth  century,  the  trades  formed 
as  roany  groupa.  The  butchers  were  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  of  Saint 
Jacques.  The  Rue  de  la  Mortellerie  assembled  the  masons.  The  cor- 
poration of  weavers  gave  its  name  to  the  Rue  de  la  Tizeranderie,  which 
they  inhabited.  The  money-changers  were  ranged  on  the  Pont-au- 
Change,  and  the  dyers  on  the  shores  of  the  river.  \Xtumk8to  the  prin* 
ciple  of  association,  vicinage  awakened  rivalry  withouTTïaireAr'  Tbe 
example  of  diligent  and  skilful  workmen  engendered  stimulus  to  die 
highest  point    Artisans  carried  on  a  fraternal  compétition  with  each 


Add  to  this,  that  the  public  interest  was  not  lost  sight  of  ;  for  in  order 
to  carry  works  of  art  and  industry  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
the  direction  of  the  novices  was  confided  to  old  and  experienced  work- 
nen» 

Unfortunatdy,  along  side  of  the  principle  of  order  and  love,  the  cor- 
porations of  the  trades  contained  a  principle  of  exclusion,  lliere  was 
in  Society  a  family  of  laborers,  but  this  family  did  not  admit  ail  thoae 
who  were  compelled  to  work  for  a  living.  There  was  the  fundamental 
vice  of  the  institution.  It  scarcely  showed  itself  in  the  eariier  periods, 
but  when  a  germ  of  tyranny  exists  at  ail,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  pre- 
venting  its  increase  ;  it  is  to  extirpate  it  The  spirit  of  fratemity  inhabited 
the  dwelling  ;  the  spirit  of  oppression  was  not  long  in  coming  to  watch 
at  the  doors.  The  Christian  sentiment  gradually  becoming  weaker,  the 
good  diminished,  the  evil  increased  ;  and  that  which  had  been  at  firat  a 
great  school  for  young  laborers,^  ended  by  being  transformed  into  an 
association  jealous  of  knowledge,  and  more  and  more  exclusive  and 
tyrannica]. 

That  evil  tendency  of  the  corporations  should  hâve  been  corabatted, 
the  kings  of  France,  through  avidity  encouraged  it.  They  sold  a  thou- 
sand  odious  privilèges  to  the  communities  ;  they  were  permitted,  on  pay> 
ing  a  fine,  tolimit  the  number  of  apprentices  ;  they  sold  freedom  pape» 

*  Livre  des  Métiers,  of  the  hocksters  who  sell  ftnit.  , 

t  See  the  leamed  introduetioii  of  M.  Depping  ao  Livre  des  MetierOQlC 
t  Vital  Roo>  Rapport  snr  les  jwiadee  et  maîtrises.  180&  ^ 
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witbout  wbiéh  titolaries  were  eompelled  to  prove  their  apptentieeship. 
Organized  laboat  offering  an  eaaily  acc^sible  prey  to  taxation,  they  eoon 
dog  this  mine  to  exhaostion.  They  created,  they  sold  an  unheard  of 
number  of  offices,  which  the  trades  were  then  compelled.  to  buy  ;  offices 
of  syndics»  controllers,  inspectors,  measurers,  visitas»  commissioners  of 
every  kind, — and  as  the  edict  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  extended  to  the 
whole  kîngdom  the  regulating  spirit  included  in  the  cities  to  which  free- 
dom»  were  given  by  the  edictsof  Henry  the  Third,  French  industry  was 
thusy  we  roay  say,  confined  to  exclusive  companies.  Thèse  latter,  on  their 
aide,  did  noi  iarl,  by  raising  the  price  of  merchandize,  by  aggravating  the 
pecuniary  conditions  of  apprenticeship,  to  cast  upon  the  people  the 
bortben  with  which  royalty  loaded  them.  So  well  was  it  done,  that  in 
the  ctighteenth  century,  the  noble  and  fru^tful  princip}e,of  association 
disappeared  in  the  jurandes,  behind  a  monstroùs  mixture  of  abuses  and 
iniquities. 

When  we  pass  in  review  the  numerous  obstacles,  from  which  on  the 
ère  of  the  révolution,  the  poor  man  had  to  rid  himself  in  order  to  exer- 
cise a  profession  or  be  enabled  to  live  by  fais  labor,  we  are  seized  with 
grief  and  almost  alarm. 

And  firsty  each  maater  not  being  able  to  hâve  more  than  one  appren- 
tice,*  it  was  a  difficulty  of  the  highest  kind  to  find  a  master. 

Apprenticeship  was  the  second.  The  expenses  reached  so  large  a 
sum,  that  many  died  before  attaining  to  it.  It  was  necessary  for  the  ap- 
prentice  to  hâve  an  indenture  certified  before  a  notary  by  which  he 
engiiged  to  serve  his  master  for  ûfe  or  si|L  years,  receiving  no  salary,  but 
on  the  contrary  paying  for  the  services  he  must  render.  The  indenture 
once  registered  in  the  bureau  of  the  conimunity,  thé  aspirant  had  to  pay 
on  entrance,  the  taxes  of  wax,  chapel,  fraternity,  welcome  ;  he  had  aJso 
to  pay  the  fees  of  the  guajrds,  freemen  and  the  clerk.  It  did  not  cost  less 
than  6ve  hundred  livres  to  be  admitted  to  apprenticeships  in  the  smallest 
profe8sioB8.t 

During  the  seven  years  which  formed  the  shortest  duration  of  proof, 
the  apprentioe  paid  each  y  car  an  annual  imposition,  destined  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  community.  He  did  not  belong  to  himself  until  the 
expiration  of  his  service.  If  bis  master  fell  sick,  the  time  he  had  to 
serve  was  sold  to  another.  If  he  changed  masters,  he  had  to  pay  thirty 
livres  for  the  transfer  of  the  indenture.  If  he  changed  his  shop,  he  even 
paid,  in  some  trades,  for  this  mutation.  If  his  master  died  without  heirs, 
the  apprentice  was  not  ùee  ;  he  had  to  go  to  the  prevostship  to  demand 
another  master.|  Finally  he  was  permitted  to  iransom  himself  for 
money,  not  to  marry. 

After  the  apprenticeship  commenced  a  second  servitude,  that  of  the 
companioo.    Perfectly  instructed  in  his  Mrt,  the  companion  carried  its 

*  CoMiâemtioiL  sur  let  Companies,  Societies  et  MaitriVM,  p.  18.  This  work  pub- 
lished  anonymonaly,  waathe  composition  of  Oliquot  de  Ble?arcoea,  and  waa  inapired  by 
Goaniaj.    Londoo,  1758. 

t.  Bi^  de.  Sainte-Croix,  Saaai  sur  l'abns  dea  privilèges  exclnsifii,  pnbliahed  in  the 
Ephemeridea  da  Citoyen,  January,  1775. 

X  Titre  4Û,  des  oarriets  des  draps  de  soye»  p.  98^' et  pissim»  des  docnmeftts  inédites 
de  l'histoire  de  France. 
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inBÎgnia  aboat  htm.  He  sospended  an  iîon  horse  to  one  of  hia  ear^ritigs. 
if  he  were  a  farrieri  a  square  and  compass,  if  be  were  a  carpeater,  etc.  ;* 
bat  thèse  emblems  with  which  he  was  entitled  to  adorn  hianseif,  and 
whîch  he  displayed  with  pride,  were  but  a  vain  consolation  for  his  subjec- 
tion,  they  were  the  visible  signs  of  the  social  injustice,  which,  whilst  re» 
cogniztDg  him  as  skilful,  prohibited  him  from  employing  his  skill  for  his 
own  advantage.  The  companion  conld  not  yet  prétend  to  the  maîtrise  ; 
he  received  wages  only  and  he  remained  in  this  condition  for  a  period 
always  double,  and  soraetimes  treble,  that  of  apprenticeship.t 

The  time  finally  came  when  the  companion  was  to  be  received  into 
the  maîtrise;  but  hère  new  and  frequontly  insurmoun table  obstacles 
awaited  him.  The  letter  of  maîtrise  was  the  title  which  conferred  the 
exclusive  right  of  selling,  fiibricating  and  laboring  in  his  own  name  ; 
he  was  to  pay  for  registertng  this  letter,  the  royal  tax,  the  tax  for  réception 
from  the  police,  the  tax  for  opening  a  shop,  the  fées  of  the  dean,  tbe 
fellows,  the  ancient  masters,  the  modem  master  and  those  of  the  door- 
keeper  aiid  derk.  But  befbre  submitting  to  those  roinous  formalities,  be 
had  to  undergo  an  examination,  to  perform  a  master  pièce  selected  from 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  his  profesision.  Do  you  not  believe  that  ail 
were  submitted  to  proof  ;  one  could  be  freed  from  it . . . .  by  paying  for 
it.  Admission  to  the  maîtrise  was  then  a  niere  matter  of  finance  and 
monopoly  ;  a  proceeding  got  up  by  corporations  to  Jighten  the  weîght  of 
the  debts,  and  diminish  tho  number  of  masters  in  communities  in  which 
it  was  not  fixed  invarîably.  Grave  authors  estimate  the  cost  of  réception 
at  two  thousand  livres  ;j:  and  as  the  clergy  were  not  forgotten,  a  part  of 
this  sum  went  in  holy  bread,  wax  candies  and  Te  Deums.  In  the  oom» 
munity  of  pastry  cooks  the  title  of  ancient  alone  cost  twelve  bundred 
livres.^  What  shall  I  say  more  ?  The  innocent  liberty  which  young 
girls  bave  of  culling  flowers  and  arranging  them  into  bouquets  was  trans- 
formed  into  a  privîlege,||  and  it  was  only  on  the  payment  of  two  bundred 
livres  that  one  could  become  a  mistresa  bouquet  maker  of  Paris. 

Such  were  the  barriers  erected  at  distances  upôn  the  road  of  labor,  at 
least  before  étrangers;  for  thus  they  called  eve^  one  who  was  so  unfor- 
tunate  as  not  to  be  son  of  a  master  ;  so  profound  was  the  Une  of  démar- 
cation between  bargherism  and  the  people.  Every  impediment  was 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  plebeian  stranger  ;  favoiis  of  ail  kinds  on  that 
of  the  son  of  tbe  master.  If  the  son  of  a  master  labored  with  his  father 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  âge,  they  aéked  no  more  ;  he  was  a  com- 
panion of  right.  fn  most  of  tbe  bodies  he  was  not  aubjected  to  the 
expenses  or  formalities  of  apprenticeship,  nor  to  the  obligation  of  a 
master-piece.^ 

•  Monteil,  HiiL  doi  Fnneatf  des  dÎTera  Etat*,  1. 10,  decay  of  the  Comptaioni. 

t  Cliquât  de  Blerracbea,  ubl  supra. 

X  Encyclopedia,  word  Maitriaea.  The  article  ia  by  Rohind  de  la  Platlere,  afterwarda 
a  miniater  dariog  the  revointion. 

$  Bigot  de  Sainte-Croix,  Essai  sur  l'abus  des  privileses  excloaifs. 

H  I>iscoort  de  l'aTocat  General  Ségnier,in  the  bed  of  justice  of  the  12th  of  March, 
1776. 

T  Cliqiot  de  Blemchety  Contiderationa  «it  les  Compagniei,  Sod^  et  Maitriaea, 
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Tkoê  perp^uated  iû  the  same  iTamilies,  the  privilège  of  maUng  and 
yending  cooâtituted  a  distinct  dasa;  and  such  was  the  jealoua  pride  of 
this  claas,  that  the  widow  of  a  master  lost  her  rigbts  if  ahe  sougbt  a 
second  hasband  oat  of  the  maîtrise.*  An  arbitrary  police,  wbich  con- 
straining  the  iaclinations  of  the  heart,  }ed  to  debauchery  or  conciibiiiage  ! 
A  monstrous  législation,  which,  introduced  clandestinely  into  the  coo^ 
manities,  became  the  consécration  of  egotism  in  them,  and  tended  to 
raise  impassable  walls  aroand  borgberism. 

Let  us  go  on  to  the  end  of  this  painfiil  searcb*  What  a  sight  does  it 
afi>rd.  No  more  f^aternity  between  bodies  of  the  same  trade;  no  more 
connection  between  the  laboring  citiea  of  the  same  klngdom.  Wheel- 
wrigbts  were  coftsidered  by  the  corporation  of  joiners  as  a  foreign  peo^ 
pie.  The  locksmith  of  Lyons  is  as  much  a  stranger  among  the  locksmiths 
of  Parisyf  Rouen  and  LUle,  as  if  he  had  corne  from  America.  A  corn» 
panion  received  as  a  master  in  one  city,  could  not  exercise  the  maitrise 
in  another,  without  being  subjected  to  a  new  réception  and  new  taxes 
sometimes  double,  treble  andeven  quadruple. 

On  seeîQg  the  communities  le^j  ao  many  taxes  upon  labor  and  receive 
money  through  so  many  channels,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  Ibat  they 
possessed  immense  wealth.  The  truth  is,  howeyer,  they  were  most  of 
them  in  debt,  from  the  enormous  expen^ea  of  tbeir  internai  government, 
fiom  the  loans  on  which  they  had  to  pay  i.nterest,  and  from  présents  to 
ihe  jurés  (freemen),  which  were  so  Ivge  that  a  decreeoCthe  eouncil  was 
required  to  limit  them  to  eig^t  hundred  livres;  so  onerous  were  the 
seizures  resulting  from  the  domiciliary  inquisition  which  the  jurés  exer- 
cised  over  the  workmen  and  their  worh.  Bat  the  most  active  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  the  communities  was  their  lawsuits.  Their  registers,  which 
show  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings:^  ai  almost  a  million  a  year,  attest 
that  interminable  quarrels  troubled  the  domain  of  labor.  There  is  a  per- 
pétuai strife  between  the  bookseUers  and  the  venders  of  old  books, 
(bouquinistes)  as  to  what  distinguishes  an  old  bock  (bouquin)  from  a 
book;  the  saddlers  ettacked  the  wheelwrights  ;  the  edge  tool  makers 
eomplained  of  the  farriers  ;  the  nailers  were  unwilling  that  the  blaçk* 
smiUia  should  be  permitted  to  make  the  nails  they  wanted  ;  even  the 
criers  of  old  iron  had  their  jurande,  and  to  crown  the  scandai,  in  a  trial 
which  lasted  for  three  centuries  between  the  venders  of  old  dothés  and 
the  tailors,^  four  or  five  thousand  judgments  were  given  without  their 
being  enabled  to  draw  tbe  proper  limit  between  a  new  and  an  old  gar- 
ment.  There  was,  as  we  may  see,  a  firigbtiul  disorder,  and  the  worst  of 
it  was,  it  had  its  source  in  egotism  or  pride.  What  would  now  become 
of  the  charitable  and  pious  jurandea  of  the  times? 
^^urgher  Yflnity  gafrîTlilTi  to  a  thousaod  absurd  distinetionB|-«iid  it  be- 
trayed  itself  even  in  the  différence  of  shades  of  costume.  In  the  back .  ^ 
pMEi  j)f  frijy^V^r  \hft  mâri^H'^Ti^*  enthroned  like  a  sovereign  xm  a  form 

*  See  tmoogst  othera  the  regalationi  of  the  bntcbera,  art.  18,  in  the  letten  patent  of 
Febnury,  1587.    Lamare,  Traité  de  la  police,  t.  2.  titre  20. 
+  Decreeof  the Council,  1766.  .   ,        ,.,0       DiqitizedbyGoode 

t  Forbonnaia,  Recherche*  sur  les  financei,  t.  1.  p.  178.         ^  o 

^  Vital  Roux,  Rapport  sur  les  jurandes  et  maîtrises,  p.  24. 
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liigher  thtn  the  othef  seats,  and  beneath  a  wig  whicli  became  a  dislinct- 
We  sign  in  the  bierarchj  of  the  jurandes.  The  tailor  bad  to  content 
himself  witb  a  wig  términating  with  a  single  buckle  ;  two  w^e  allowed 
to  the  silTer  smith  ;  the  pride  of  the  apotheçary  was  increased  by  weariog 
three,  whilst  the  master  wig  maker  himself  was  coindemned  te  two 
simple  twists.*    Grotesque  frivolities,  which  bad  serious  oonseqoences. 

Need  we  bè  astonishea  after  this,  at  the  number  of  formidable  bandits 
who  infested  the  kingdom  1  To  dose  the  avenues  of  labpr  to  so  many 
of  the  commoo  people,  was  to  crowd  the  ill  disposed  into  the  frightfui 
pursuits  of  rapine  and  murder.  From  this  arose  around  the  occupied 
population,  a  population  vowed  to  crime,  and  which  forced  the  state  te 
apend  in  Marsbalseas,  prisons  and  houses  of  détention  more  than  would 
hâve  been  required  to  feed  them.  From  thence  aiso  arose  the  expatria- 
tion of  very  many  laborious,  enterprisitig  men,  who  preferred  incorring 
the  chance  of  removal  to  living  in  a  country  in  which  they  could  not  be- 
corne  mastersi  nor  marry  without  becoming  misérable. 

The  profession  of .  a  beggar  remained  and  it  had  in  ils  turn  its  officiai 
diffîculties,  its  schools,  its  masters,  we  had  almost  said  its  jurandes. 
For  example,  to  receive  alms  at  the  door  of  chure^es  constituted  a  privi- 
lège, the  fortunate  enjoyers  of  which  bore  among  the  poor  the  name  of 
troniers,f  The  low  noise  which  this  permanent  army  of  misery  made 
was  heard  through  the  eighteenth  century.  Severe  edicts  were  passed 
from  time  to  time  to  restrain,  alarm  it.  "  Vagabonds  or  persons  having 
no  apparent  means  of  living,  provides  an  ordinance  of  1764,  shall  be 
condemned,  althofigh  they  shedlnat  kavê  been  accused  ùfany  crmecrfault^ 
men  from  sixteen  to  seventy  years  of  âge,  to  three  years  in  the  galleys, 
men  of  seventy  years  and  upwards,  as  also  the  infirm,  girls  and  women, 
to  be  confined  for  three  years  in  an  hospital.'^  There  was  a  time  wben 
they  added  three  deniers  per  livre  to  the  taxes  and  the  product  of  it  was 
employed  in  building  houses  of  restraint  for  beggars.  They  labored  ta 
them  under  the  whip.  But  their  labor  entered  into  compétition  with 
certain  trades,  and  the  latter  complained.  Horeover  a  population  in 
rags,  shttt  np  in  infected  places  of  confinement,  Was  soon  to  become  a 
sinister  embarrassnient.  Èach  dépôt  was  a  hearth  of  hideous  maladies, 
a  théâtre  on  which  death  appeared  only  with  despair.  Among  those 
mendicants  whom  they  dared  neither  to  put  to  death,  nor  let  live,  many 

scaled  the  walls,  forced  the  gâtes  and  escaped^  others but  what 

will  happen  with  those  inert  pensioners  of  authority,  whom  it  isfatiguing 
to  punish  î  they  send  them  away  to  their  proper  homes  and  breathe  untU 
they  return  more  sombre,  more  menacing  than  ever.  In  1767,  fifty 
THousAND  beggars  were  arrested  ;  they  were  too  numerous  for  the  thirty'^ 
three  places  of  confinement  in  the  kingdom  ;|  and  the  boapitals,  the 
workhonses,  the  prisons  are  opened  to  the  superfluous  population.  Thé 
number  of  hungry  soûls  goes  on  inoreasing.  Ten  years  afterwards,  a( 
the  end  of  successive  famines,  the  beggars  are  computed  at  one  million 
vwo  HUNDBKO  TBousAND.^    Philosophy  then  became  disturbed  ;  the 

*  Monteil,  Hist.  des  Français  dea  dÎTera  £tati|  t.  9,  decay  of  the^artisanaL 
t  The  ordinance  againat  beggars  of  the  27th  of  July,  1777.   TjOOSÎC 
t  Neclcer«  administration  dea  finances,  t.  3.  chap.  16.  p.  163,  et  snirant. 
i  Monteil,  Hiat.  des' Française  des  diyera  Euta,  t.  10.  décade  de  verdeille. 
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gtzettes  speak  of  it  ;  booka  and  pamphlets  are  printed  as  to  how  a  miU 
lioDof  menare  tosubsist,  and  a  mère  advocate,  Linguet,*  offers  fifty  loaîs 
from  fais  own  purse  as  a  prize  for  the  best  work  on  the  suppression  of 
mendicity.  Useless  efforts!  where  to  labor  is  a  privilège,  misery  wili  not 
be  hindered  from  increasing.  The  command  of  the  gaoler  will  no  longer 
restrain  the  beggars  ;  they  prefer  to  drag  their  sores  about  at  liberty  and 
in  the  son,  to  promenade  their  ulcers  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other,  to  rob  or  beg  by  day,  and  sleep  at  night  in  the  bams  into  which  the 
bospjtality  of  fear  wiU^  admit  them,  to  waïuier  through  the  highways  and 
by-paths,  nowgroaning>  now  grumbling,  until  having  reaehed  some  grand 
centre  of  population,  they  shall  there  find  mendicity  organized  into  a 
corps,  wlth  its  orders,  leaders,  troubles»  révolutions. 

Of  ail  the  iniquitiesof  thefendal  régime,  there  was  none  perhaps  more 
odioos  than  the  corvée,  especially  more  wounding  by  its  forms.  On 
certain  days  in  the  year,  the  royal  office»  were  seen  traveising  the  coun» 
try,  wresting  poor  peasants  from  their  families,  and  driving  Ihis  flock  of 
men  before  them,  to  cause  them  to  cônstruet  public  roads  three  or  four 
leagues  from  their  cottages. 

If  the  slave  is  treated  like  a  beast,  he  is  at  lèast  fed  by  his  master,  but 
thoee  snbjected  to  the  corvée  had  to  subsist  during  their  labor  on  the 
bread  begged  during  the  hours  of  rest  Their  master  was  an  unknown> 
inhuman  chief»  who  eommanded  them  barshly  without  paying  them. 

Let  one  picture  to  himself  what  indignation  musthave  been  gradually 
anassed  in  soûls,  which  misery  had  not  rendered  entirely  brutal»  when  a 
peasant  could  say,  "  my  life  is  my  wages,  and  they  condemn  me  to  labor 
without  them.  My  family  are  dépendent  on  my  labor,  and  they  take 
Ay  days  from  me  to  compel  me  to  smooth  roads  beneath  the  wheels  of 
carnages,  under  the  steps  of  the  merchants,  the  priests  and  the  élégant 
cavaliers.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  art  of  breaking  stones  on  the  roads,  and 
îf  my  work  is  badly  done,  they  will  come  some  time  hence,  to  make  me 
do  it  over  again.  I  am  a  man,  and  they  treat  me  with  more  harshness 
than  they  do  oxen  or  mules,  (j  pay  the  tax  the  clergy  and  nobility 
do  not  pay,  and  they  make  me  break  stones  on  the  road  for  the  clergy 
and  nobility  who  are  profited  by  it,  without  even  thanking  me.  They 
sell  me  sait  for  sixty  two  livres  the  hundred  pounds  weight  ;t  they  rob 
me  of  tobacco  ;  they  condemn  me  to  lodge  soldiers,  and  when  I  give  a 
whole  week  of  my  labor,  they  do  not  indemnify  me  ;  and  if  my  beasts 
die  of  fatigue  they  will  not  pay  me  their  value,  and  if  I  become  disabled, 
they  will  tbrow  me  brutally  on  the  public  charity." 

The  time  for  being  a  soldier  came,  for  drawing  by  lot  ;  and  the  ex- 
emptions granted  to  tonsured  clerks,  to  collectors,  to  school  masters,  to 
the  oldest  sons  of  the  advocates  or  counsellors  of  the  king  or  of  a  farmer, 
to  the  people  of  Paris  and  the  valets  of  gentlemen,}  but  increased  the 
fatal  chances  for  the  poor  peasant.  And  as  yet  nothing  raised  in  hia 
eyes  a  condition  which  seemed  to  be  degrading,  the  naroe  alone  of  a 
soldier  having  become  a  subject  of  horror  in  the  valiant  country  of 

•  Ann|Je«  politique!  de  Lfngdet,  t^.  p.  342.  1778.  ^  GoOglc 

T  See  tbe  eoguinc  page*  on  die  exttoite  on  ttlt  or  gtibn, 

I  MoDteil,  Hist  de  FrancaîB  des  diTen  eUti,  1. 10,  decay  of  the  Profinoial  loldiery. 
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France.  When  the  hour  for  drawing  sounded,  inany  iled  iato  the  woods, 
and  the  otbers,  irritated  at  a  désertion,  which  by  diroinishing  the  nuro- 
bers  increaaed  the  risk,  parsued  the  fijers.  There  were  tben  farioas 
fights.  Thej  fbught  with  gnns  and  axes  ;  the  labors  of  the  fîeld  were~ 
saspended  ;  the  inhabitants  of  one  parish  taking  the  part  of  their  own 
people  against  thoee  of  neighboririg  parjshes,  the  disorder  beeaiQe  gene- 
rid^  blood  flowed,  terror  pervaded  the  neighborhood.*  The  military 
service  was  especially  odious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts^ 
for  thèse  fbrm  a  br<^en  pictaresquç  country,  whose  image,  easily  sciilp- 
tnred  in  the  memory,  attaches  itself  to  the  heart  and  never  leaves  it. 

We  shoald  however  bave  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  people,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  what  thé  taxes  then  were« 

What  a  picture  woald  France  of  the  eighteenth  century  bave  presented 
to  the  traveiler,  who  traversed  it  to  study  its  fiscal  laws.  He  would  hâve 
seen  this  fine  kingdom  eut  up  in  every  sensé  ;  traversed  by  twelfe  hnti' 
dred  leagues  of  internai  barriers;t  war  orgatiized  on  this  lOng  line  of 
artificial  frontiers  ;  ail  the  passages  guarded  by  fifiy  thonsand  men,  of 
whoni  twenty-thrée  thousand  were  soldiers  out  of  unifonii,|  but  arined 
to  restrain  or  pursue  smuggling  ;  he  would  bave  seen  France  composed 
of  provinces  almost  entirely  strangers  to  each  other,  differing  in  laws 
and  manners,  separated  from  each  other  by  custom-houses,  distinguished 
by  privilèges.  The  tax  coUector  might  hâve  said  to  him,  **  For  me, 
France  is  divided  into  countries  where  provincial  sessions  are  held, 
countries  divided  into  gênerai ities  and  élections  and  conquered  countries  ; 
for  the  farmer  gênerai,  it  was  divided  into  national  provinces,  and  (wovinces 
Kke  aforeign  cotmiry  f*  the  jurist  might  bave  shown  hi  m  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom governed  by  the  Roman  law,  and  then  part  obeying  the  common 
law  ;  the  président  of  thè  sait  granary  might  hâve  pointed  out  to  him 
provinces  of  the  large  and  small  gabel,  exempt  countries,  fVee  provinces, 
provinces  of  sait  weils  and  of  quart-bouilhn  ....  Barbarous  dénomi- 
nations !  afflicting  contrasta  !  sad  parcelling  of  a  monarchy  which  bad 
for  âges  been  making  an  effort  towards  unity. 

If  ail  thèse  provinces  pay  a  tax  to  the  sovereign,  if  it  is  the  people 
every  where  who  support  almost  the  entire  burthen,  there  is  none  the 
less  a  frightful  confusion  in  this  common  injustice,  in  the  bosom  of  which 
tyrannies  live  and  manœuvre  at  their  ease. 

Let  us  hasten  to  say,  for  the  honor  of  the  principle  of  représentation, 
that  the  countries  where  provincial  sessions  were  held  were  happier  tban 
those  whiçh  were  divided  into  generalities  and  élections,  less  oppressed,^ 
more  flourishing.  It  was  but  a  shadow  of  independence  which  protected 
them.  The  représentatives  of  the  three  orders  composed  periodically 
the  ès(ates  in  them,  that  is,  a  provincial  assembly  which  alone  had  the 
right  of  assessing  the  taxes  in  the  province,  afler  having  granted  it  to 
the  king  by  the  name  of  a  grattdtotis  gifi,  a  significant  appellation, 

*  Mémoires  sur  la  vib  et  lea  ouvrages  de  Turgot,  par  Dupont  de  Nemours,  p.  5  of  the 
Errata. 

t  Mémoire  de  Galonné  aux  notables. 

t  Necker,  administration  des  finances,  t.  l.cbap.  8.  p.  195. 

^  State  of  the  revenue,  in  a  speech  from  Necker  to  the  constituent  assemblj  at  the 
opening  aession.  ^ 
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wbich  survived  the  traditions  of  banwhed  liberty.  If  Uxatipa  admitted 
aDj  favor,  any  freedom^  it  was  in  lavor  of  tbe  countries  in  which 
provincial  seBsiona  were  held.  Socne,  as  Brittany,  Artois,  Flanders, 
Navarre,  were  exempt  from  the  gabel  ;  others,  like  Provence,  Roussillon, 
Lorraine»  a  part  of  Burgundy,  had  obtained  immunities  from  excises^ 

The  lung  imposed  the  tax  in  the  countriea  divided  into  generalities 
and  élections,  be  demanded  it  in  tbose  in  which  provincial  assemblies 
were  beid,  and  tbese  différences  in  words  answer  to  a  certain  contrast  in 
tfaings.  Sovereign  every  where  e)s$,  the  power  of  the  intendants  was  a 
little  balanced  in  the  countries  in  which  provincial  assemblies  were  held, 
by  that  radiating  of  influence  which  belonged  to  tbe  assemblies.  Even 
tbe  appearances  of  liberty  mte  protective. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  which  Were  divided  into  ^neraliti.ea 
and  élections  being  submitted  to  the  caprices  of  viceroys  wbo  spoke  and 
aeted  as  masters,  were  mute,  sad  and  misérable.  Their  présent  servitude 
recalls  their  name,  for  they  were  thus  called,  because,  in  the  time  of 
Saint  Louis,  it  was  capable  men  ohosen  by  the  community  wbo  assessed 
the  tax  ;  but  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Ninth  those  offîcers  had 
ceased  to  be  cbosen  by  the  people,  and  though  they  had  become  a  king's 
council,  tbe  deljisory  name  chosen  was  left  to  them.* 

Choeen  too  frequently  froip  among  tbpse  who  were  ignorant  of  rural 
affairai,  and  désirons  of  shining  or  making  a  fortune,  the  intendants  were 
the  scourges  of  their  provinces.  '<  Men  lived  in  them  like  flocks,  of 
which  the  wolf  ravishes  now  one,  now  another  ;  the  raaster,  who  is  the 
universal  shepherd,  ia  too  far.off,  and  the  foreign  guard  to  which  they 
are  confided  is  frequently  that  which  devoura  them»"t  How  many  bad 
intendants  were  there  for  one  Turgot?  There  were  some  who,  having 
a  taate  for  ostentation,  built  themselves  splendid  hôtels,  deraolished  the 
principal  place  to  lay  ont  avenues,  and  ruined  the  country  to  embellish 
their  own  résidence  ;  others,  wishing  to  please  the  minister,  calumniated 
their  district  to  bim,  represented  it  as  fruitful  in  resources  and  capable 
of  sustaining  ail  the  increase  of  taxatipn  he  wished  to  levy  on  it4  They 
knew  thatsuch  language  is  always  listened  to  with  fàvor. 

Once  decreed  in  the  secrecy  of  the  council,  the  warrant  for  the  tax 
went  by  one  road  to  reach  the  tax-payer,  whilst  the  tax  followed  another 
to  reach  the  treasury.  It  was  iîrst  divided  among  the  thirty-two  districts 
by  the  council,  .then  among  the  sub-districts  by  the  intendants,  then 
among*  the  parishes  of  each  sub-district  by  the  eUct,  and  finally  among 
the  inhabitanis  of  eaeh  parish  by  the  collectors.  Tailles,  capitation 
and  vingtièmes,  the  whole  direct  tax,  was  poured  ont  by  the  collec- 
tors into  the  hands  of  the  tax  receivers,  who  transmitted  them  to  the 
receivers  gênerai,  who  paid  them  into  the  public  treasury.^ 

Such  was  the  double  mechanbm,  but  what  crying  injustices  were  there' 
under  this  apparent  simplicity.    None  in  the  kingdom,  out  of  the  coun- 

*  Guy  Coqaille,  Hist.  de  NoTen,  cited  by  M;  Bailly  in  hia  liiatoire  des  finances, 
t  Marqaia  de  Mirabeaa,  Mémoire  sur  les  états  provinciaux  ;  it  is  printed  in  the  6th 
Tolame  of  l'Ami  des  Homme.  m^iti..^  k wf^ona. 

t  L'Espion  Ançlais,  t.  5.  p.  116, 125.  1777.  ^'^'^'^^^  by  ^^OOgi 

i  Neeker,  adminstration  des  finances,  1. 1*  ipr96. 
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cils,  knew  the  sum  total  of  the  direet  tax^s.  Despotism  hère  enveloped 
itseir  in  an  impénétrable  mystery,  the  govemment  then  taking  as  its 
roaxim,  that  the  peopk  easify  endure  their  misfortunes  provided  they  art 
artfully  concealed  fram  them.*  Each  province  was  ignorant  of  the 
fale  of  the  others,  and  was  not  informed  of  its  own,  until  after  the  irre» 
vocable  décision  of  the  minister.  No  appeal,  no  resource  was  tmly 
possible  against  a  will  which  knew  how  to  render  ail  control  illusory. 
Whoever  dared  to  claim  it,  in  the  first  instance,  bèfore  the  district  tribunals, 
or  by  appeal  to  the  court  of  aids,  rfsked  no  less  than  hisruin,  if  it  pleased 
the  council  of  state  to  evoke  the  affair,t  and  to  strangle  it  in  a  kind  of 
clandestine  bed  of  justice.  Nothing  in  France  was  above  the  will  of 
the  king,  unless  it  was  that  sovereign  authority  of  reason,  to  which  the 
right  of  humble  remonstrances  appeared  to  render  homage.  His  good 
pleasure  had  no  coanterpoise  but  in  human  conscience  ;  the  only  cor- 
rective  of  despotism,  was  the  groaning  of  the  people  or  their  still  more 
formidable  protest— silence. 

The  EInglish  economist,  Adam  Smith,  visited  France  in  1765,  he  saw 
our  great  intellects,  studied  our  finances,  and  when  having  returned  to 
his  own  country,  he  composed  his  iamous  book  on  the  wealth  of  nations, 
he  wrote,|  "The  most  sanguinary  laws  exist  in  those  countries  in  which 
the  revenue  is  farmed  out."  Thèse  words  applied  with  justice  to  France, 
in  which  five  out  of  the  eight  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  were  farmed  out,  viz  :  the  sait  tax,  excise,  duties,  crown  land, 
and  tobacco,  ail  indirect  contributions. 

The  htstory  of  the  farmers  gênerai  would  be  the  martyrology  of  the 
tax  payers.  France  was  for  thcm  a  conquered  country  ;  not  content 
with  pressing  upon  the  people  with  pitiless  sharpness,  they  irritated  them 
by  the  insolent  display  of  their  sudden  fortune.  *'  They  return  the 
blood,"  says  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  "  as  if  they  drew  it  from  the 
capillary  vessels,  whilst  they  bleed  the  people  by  the  threat."^  Before 
the  time  of  Necker,  every  tbing  above  the  price  of  their  lease,  composed 
their  enorraous  gain.  Since  the  time  of  that  minister,  they  were  corn* 
pelled  to  divide  the  first  four  millions  of  profit)!  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
small  part  of  the  surplus.  The  monarch,  moreover,  kiterested  in  their 
rule  and  always  in  debt,  dared  not  refuse  them  the  terrible  arms  which 
they  asked  for.  Prisons,  the  galleys,  the  gallows  and  ferocious  tribunals 
were  granted  to  them  to  menace  and  ponish  fraud.  Their  avidity  was 
not  repressed  until  there  remained  nothing  more  for  them  to  take,  and 
we  cannot  read  without  anger,  in  a  decree  of  the  king's  council  made 
against  the  far  mer  gênerai  Templier,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1700  ;  ''that 
there  are  manypersons  in  Burgundjwho  use  no  sait  .  .  .  Their  poverty 
not  permitting  them  to  buy  wheat  or  barley,  but  oats  for  food,  compels 
them  to  live  on  herbs  and  even  to  die  of  hunger.^I 

*  L'Espion  Anglais.    See  a  picture  of  impositions  in  the  year  1777,  p.  119. 
t  Remonstrances  of  the  Court  of  Aida,  1770. 
\  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  6.  chap.  2. 
^  Le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau.    Théorie  de  l'impôt,  p.  113. 
Il  Necker,  administration  des  finances,  t.  1.  p.  138.  ^^ 

T  Charter. hoase  of  the  Estâtes  of  Bnrgundy  quoted  by  M.  Thomai(idj3i@l^rovince 
sous  Louis  Fourteenth^  p.  64.  cr 
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Favorite  courtiers  were  enabled  at  ail  times  to  obtain  shamefol  clip« 
pings  out  of  those  enormoas  gains  of  the  ftrmers  gênerai,  and  under  the 
name  of  crowpkrs,  th^  rëceived  the  wherewithal  to  pay  a  courtesan,  or 
eodow  a  mistress  of  whom  they  wished  to  be  rid.  Finally,  in  excbangé 
for  their  importance  in  the  atate,  the  farmers  gênerai,  on  closing  the» 
accounts,  graciously  sent  to  the  king,  out  of  wluit  was  left  in  their  strong 
boxes,  large  sums  of  gold  in  Telvet  purses  ;*  and  he  did  not  think  bis 
majesty  compromised  in  receiving  thia  ostensible  good*wUl  offering  out 
of  the  excess  of  the  contributions  fnrnished  by  a  ravaged  kingdom. 

The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  was  so  deep,  that  from 
the  time  of  Vauban  to  Turgot,  firom  Saint  Simon  to  Necker,  ail  who 
open  their  eyes  to  see,  perceive  ererywhere  dark  pictures,  frightful  and 
naroeleas  miséry.  And  this  révélation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  is 
the  less  suspîcious,  since  it  émanâtes  from  the  great  themselres.  It  is 
dukes,  roarshals  of  France,  millionnaires,!  ministers  of  statè,  who  hâve 
drawn  the  pictures  of  the  soSering  of  the  po6r.  In  speaking  of  a  single 
branch  of  the  impoots,  the  law  of  the  customs,  Necker  said,  .**  Its  legis* 
lation  is  so  embroiled,  that  there  are  scarcely  more  than  one  or  two  men 
in  a  génération  who  completely  understand  its  science/'j:  Thèse  simple 
words  show  what  the  labyrinth  of  impositions  was  in  France,  and  why 
the  historian  should  confine  himself  to  exposing  those  which  beat  prove 
the  neoessity  for  the  Révolution. 

The  oldest  of  the  contributions  of  the  people  was  the  taille.  In  the 
provinces  possessing  provincial  assemblies,  or  those  of  generalities  and 
élections,  which  had  a  résister  of  lands,  as  the  districts  of  Montauban, 
Grenoble,  Paris,  the  taille  was  levied  on  an  assessment  of  land,  it  was 
then  real.  In  the  other  provinces  it  was  personal,  it  was  levied  upon  ail 
Personal  goods,  property  and  merchandize.  It  was  based  upon  a  dilQ- 
colt  and  somewhat  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  prqperty  of  the  citizens. 
But  real  or  parsonal,  the  taille  fell  but  upon  plebeian  goods  and  pie* 
beians.^ 

Who  would  believeit?  This  French  nation,  so  renowned  through  the 
world  for  its  generosity  and  spirit,  was  govemed  in  matters  of  taxation 
by  two  equally  odious  prinçiples  ;  the  one  passed  into  a  law  under  this 
ibrmulary  :  <'  the  people  are  icàUtabU  and  corvéable  at  phasure  ;  the  other 
introduced  itself  into  manners,  toconsecrate  in  them,  that  taxation  was  a 
sign  of  plebeianism  and  a  dishonor.  Under  the  pretext  of  saving  their 
dignity,  the  nobles  and  clergy  granted  to  themselves  a  dispensation  from 
paying  the  taille,  their  egotism  taking  the  appearanoes  and  proportion  of 
pride.  The  people  were  but  the  more  unfortunate,  since  the  more  they 
contributed,  the  more  they  despised  them.  They  bore  at  once  the  bur- 
then  and  the  disgrâce. 

The  nobility,  it  is  true,  contributed  its  blood,  and  devoted  to  the  mili- 
tary  service,  it  daimed  to  be  exempt  from  the  taille  ;  but  since  Charles 

*  Moatej],  Hiat  des  Françaii,  t.  10.  décade  def  onze  soaMerv. 
t  Saint  Simon,  Vauban,  Turgot,  Necker,  Calonne,  etc.  r-^  t 

X  Necker,  Administration  de«  Finances,  t.  2.  p.  273.  Digitized  by  VnOO^lC 

i  Mémoire  sur  les  impositions  en  France,  t.  2.  p.  19-65:  Paris,  royal  presf,  1769. 
TÛs  work  is  an  officia]  treaUso  on  the  sobject  ;  it  is  by  Moreaa  de  Beaumont 
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the  Seventh  had  rendered  it  perpétuai,  in  order  to  pay  an  ariny  which  bad 
become  permanent^  the  nobles  ended  by  serving  the  state  in  enroUed  and 
sabsidized  troops,  and  in  receivtng  frora  the  King  of  France  wages  foi 
their  bravery,  they  had  lost  the  right  of  privilège.  The  burghers  and 
peasantry,  moreoyer^  appeared  upon  fields  of  battle  ;  they  fnrnished  dov 
the  archers  ;  under  lUcheli^u  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  the  people  dts- 
puted  the  monopoly  of  arms  with  the  nobility  ;  they  had  leamed  to  die 
without  fear,  and  even  without  renown.  And  yet  the  whole  weight  of 
the  tailles  was  aUowed  to  rest  upon  them. 

The  nobles  and  the  dergy  were,  howerer,  reached  mdirectiy  by  the 
Personal  taille,  and  in  this  way  ;  this  tax,  when  applied  to  real  estate»  was 
divided  into  a  taille  of  property,  and  one  of  improveraent  The  elergy 
and  the  nobles  were  exempt  from  the  first;  but  the  second  was  impoeed 
on  the  iarmers  ;  they  recompensed  themselves  for  it  by  a  réduction  on  the 
rent,  and  in'closing  the  account,  it  was  the  prc^rietor  who  paid  a  part  of 
the  Personal  taille  of  bis  farmer*— but  nobles»  ecclesiastics,  magistrates, 
and  in  gênerai  the  notables  of  the  third  estate  were  exempt  from  the 
taille  of  improvement,  for  raeadaws,  TÎneyards  and  woods,  and  for  four 
ploughs  of  arable  land.*  The  burghers  of  Paris  and  of  the  free  citi^ 
enjoyed  the  same  freedom  for  endosures  within  tbe  walls,  and  for  ûie 
orchards  which  surrounded  their  oountry  bouses.! 

Taxation  is  pitiless  for  the  poor,  and  it  was  on  him  thai  ail  the  fnn« 
chises  of  the  higher  classes  fell.  A  farmer  for  a  noble,  or  a  cultivator 
on  his  own  accoont,  he  meets  the  tax  collector  face  to  face  ;  ali  the  hardi* 
ness  of  an  exécution  will  be  for  him,  and  nothing,  not  eren  his  honesty, 
will  free  him  firom  it  If  he  pays  promptly  this  year,  they  will  increaae 
his  tax  the  next,  for  excise  officers  do  not  love  exactness  ;  expenaes,  law 
pro(^dings,  evercîons,  ignoble  remissions,  which  baili&  and  officers 
make,  are  the  perquisites  of  the  receiver,  who  receives  eight  francs  a  day 
to  pay  a  tax-gatherer's  bailifi;  to  whom  he  gives  twenty  sols.  If  certain 
parishes  détermine,  says  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  and  to  pay  without 
constraint,  the  receiver,  who  sees  himself  most  clearly  deprived  of  his 
property,  £ills  into  an  ill-humor,  and  at  the  pext  assessment,  it  is  ao 
arranged  between  him,  the  elect,  the  sub-delegate  and  other  barbers  of 
the  kind,  that  this  exact  parish  shall  pay  double  ibr  taking  his  living  from 
him.f 

If  the  peasant  does  not  pay  at  the  designated  time,  the  charges  imme* 
diately  commence;  constraint  commences  its  march;  the  collector  is 
seen  running  about  the  country,  carrying  oÏÏ  the  clothes  which  are  drying 
on  the  bushes,  and  if  they  are  not  enongh,  he  enters  the  house  of  ihi 
taxable,  takes  his  bed,  his  furniture,  takes  down  his  doors,  even  carries 
ofT  the  roof  if  it  is  tiled.  "  It  is  very  common,''  says  the  Marshal  de 
Vauban,  "  to  push  exécutions  so  fiir  as  to  unhang  the  doors  of  bouses,  afler 
having  sold  what  was  within,  and  they  hâve  been  seen  to  demolish  them, 
in  order  to  take  away  the  beams,  joists  and  flooring,  which  were  sold  for 
five  or  six  times  less  thitn  their  value,  towards  the  payment  of  the  tax."§ 

*  Edtct  of  March,  1667. 

t  Mémoire  sur  les  impositions  en  France,  p.  66  et  69,  t.S?  r\r\n]p>^ 
t  L» Ami  des  Hommes,  t.  2.  p.  43.  de  la  circulation. -^^^y^UU^^ie 
-  i  Dime  rojrale,  1707,  p.  54.  de  l'édition  Davie,  chez  Gaillaumin. 
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This  lyas  noi  adi  ;  tbere  waa  a  condition  still  worse  than  tbaf  of  the 
tas  payer;  it  waa  that  of  the  taz  coileclor.  It  waa  ao  much  dreaded, 
that  tbey  were  oUiged  to  render  it  compulsory  on  eacb  inhabitant  in  hia 
tom.  Kind  or  pasaionate,  the  oollector  waa  aiways  in  a  cmel  situation, 
IttTÎng  no  otber  ruie  for  the  asseaament  than  the  Tague  idea  whicb  he 
fiormed  to  himaelf  of  the  fortune  of  eaeh.  Responaible  for  the  whole 
mandate  of  the  parish,  he  magnified  for  hia  greater  aafety  the  numbera  of 
good  payera  to  the  advantage  of  the  négligent;  accountable  for  the  enora 
he  might  commit,  he  trembled  lest  at  each  atep  he  should  meet  one  of 
thoae  innumerable  privileged  persons,  who,  by  purchasing  some  office, 
had  purchased  exemption  from  the  tax,  and  evil  to  him  if  he  tazed  this 
priTile|red  nnknown,  for  he  waa  then  conderoned  in  bis  own  name.* 

Besides,  in  spite  of  bis  conscience,  the  coUector  waa  a  man  aller  ail, 
and  the  collection  waa  a  iineopportunity  to  exercise  a  secret  vengeance,  to 
làvor  his  frienda,  to  show  a  regard  for  the  great  ;  ao  that  he  became  cor- 
ropt  in  attacbing  hatred  to  himself,  for  the  coUector  was  almost  as  much 
euiaed  as  the  tax,  each  one  having  to  bear  by  turna  the  malédictions  of 
his  neighbors  npon  his  head.  Sometimea  it  was  a  peaaant  of  bad  cba- 
racter  who  discharged  thoae  functions  of  justice  ;  more  frequentJy  the 
ooUeetor  not  knowing  how  to  read  or  write,t  nor  make  any  calculationa 
by  rule,  became  himself  the  public  laughing-stock,  whilst  his  ignorance 
dictated  the  tax  at  chance  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  and  whilst  abandoning 
hia  .own  afikirs  for  the  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  than  his  expenses,  he 
waa  compelled  to  condnct  fusileers  from  door  to  door,  with  the  per« 
spectÎTe  of  paying  for  thoae  in  arrears,  or  eren  of  going  to  prison  to  beu 
the  penalty  of  the  insdrency  of  the  poor  or  the  bad  faith  of  the^rich. 

Such  was  the  tradition  of  old  iniquitier  in  France,  that  taxea  which 
were  raoat  équitable  at  the  commencement  were  not  long  in  degenerating 
and  becoming  as  conupt  as  the  others.  The  poil  tax,  and  that  of  the 
vingtièmes^  which  were  at  first  eqnalized  proportionably  npon  the  reve^ 
noea  of  the  citizens,  ended  with  being  assessed  with  the  most  shocking 
ineqaality.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  establishing  the  poil  tax,  wished  it 
he  ievied  upon  every  one,  from  the  dauphin  who  paid  two  thouaand  livres, 
to  the  peasant  who  paid  twenty  sds.];  But  privilèges  sooa  arose;  the 
clergy  daimed  to  be  freed  on  the  payment  of  a  gratuity,  and  throufh  the 
oncertain  appréciation  of  fortunes,  arbitrary  proceedings  so  glided  in, 
.Ihat  the  people  who  at  the  beginning  had  paid  but  onensixth  of  it,  in 
the  time  ef  Necker  paid  three-fourths.^ 

The  vingtièmes  (twentieths)  sprung  from  that  fiimous  impost  of  the 
tenth  denier,  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  lévied  at  the  period  of  his  mis» 
fiNlunes,  and  of  which  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simon  haa  written  the  sad 
hiatory.  '*  lliere  is  nothing,  says  Adam  Smith,  that  a  govemment  leama 
ftster,  than  the  act  of  diving  into  the  pocketa  of  the  people."|    Once 

*  Decree  of  the  Coancil  of  the  4th  of  March,  1740.  The  affair  of  the  director  of 
the  poBt  of  Arpaffoo. 

t  Memoin  of  Uie  Life  of  Targot,  by  Dapont  de  Nemoan.  PhUade]phia,  178S. 

t  See  the  reports  made  to  the  aasembly  of  the  proviocee  of  Berri,  in  the  lemarkable 
work  of  M.  de  Girardet,  Essais  sor  les  Assemblés  PrOTÎnciales,  p.  98.  ^ 

^  Déclaration  of  the  18th  of  Janoary,  1695.  Decree  of  the  foilowing  22à  of  FeS- 
inary.  Il  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  6.  chap.  2. 
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esUUished,  «he  mgtièmes  never  ceased.  Wbat  did  he  sayt  They 
were  doubled,*  trebled,t  they  added  to  them  bous  for  the  livre  and  the 
decree  of  the  coancil  of  the  2d  of  November,  1777,  provides  that  the 
poor  alone  shall  pay  exactiy  the  vingtième.  The  noble  and  powetful 
found  means  by  masking  their  fortunes,  by  making  false  returns  to  pay 
but  a  half  or  two  thirds  of  what  they  should  hâve  done,  and  they  were 
indignant  that  they  were  thus  forced  to  give  up  the  secrets  of  their  famîlies, 
and  to  set  them  on  fire  by  that  lamp  borne  upon  their  most  shameful  parts.^ 

The  time  will  corne  in  whtch  mankind  discovering  the  harmonious 
lawsof  labor  and  of  the  assessment  of  wealth,  will  procure  facility  of 
existence,  and  the  pleasures  of  life  for  every  one.  The  men  of  that  future 
will  be  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  was  a  period  resplendent  with 
intellect,  and  cotemporaneous  with  the  linest  genius,  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  French  found  a  difficuUy  in  living;  in  which  the  largest  contri- 
butions were  levied  upon  the  fîrst  necessaries  of  life  ;  in  which  bread,  sait, 
méat,  wine  were  extremely  dear  ;  in  which  sait  alone  paid  an  income  of 
fifly-four  millions,  that  is  as  much  as  the  contribution  obtained  firom  the 
vingtièmes;  in  which  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  frcm  time  to 
time  diminished  by  famine;  in  which  the  physicians  sent  to  Montargis, 
to  examine  into  an  épidémie  there,  discovered  that  the  wbole  country 
was  sick  from  inanition,  and  cured  it  by  distributing  bioth,  rice  and 
bread.^ 

The  rays  of  [the  sun  combining  with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  prodyice 
sait,  and  it  is  thia  product  so  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  men  and 
animais,  that  the  King  of  France  alone  had  the  right  to  sell  at  twelve 
times  its  value,  must  we  be  astonished  if  smuggling  was  then  for  so  many 
thousand  men  the  only  resource  from  their  misery,  the  sole  occupation 
for  their  courage!  There  were  in  the  woods  but  smugglers  of  sait 
exposing  themselvies  to  the  galleys^  and  even  to  death,||  in  order  to  sdl  sait 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  king;  insulting  searches  were  made  every  where; 
the  bouses  of  the  citizens  were  open  at  ail  hours  to  the  intrusions  of 
brutal  and  despised  surveyors  ;  there  were  more  than  eleven  thousand 
arrests  of  men,  women  and  children  ;  the  prisons  were  not  large  enougfa 
for  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  were  subjected  by  the  close  packing  of 
the  victims  to  the  invasion  of  contagions  diseases  ;  finally  tribunals,  in 
which  the  judges  were  paid  by  the  lessee^,  decided  on  the  déposition  of 
the  surveyors  who  shared  their  spoils,  and  sent  no  less  than  five  hundred 
men  to  the  galleys  annually.f  ....  What  calamities  in  a  single  tax.  Why 
this  war;  why  this  double  army  of  smugglers  and  revenue  oilîcersî  [Be- 
cause  there  were  provinces  like  Brittany,  in  which  sait  paid  no  tax  and 
others  in  which  it  paid  an  enormous  one.  In  Artois,  for  example,  sait 
was  worth  but  four  livres  or  even  forty  sous  the  quintal,  whilst  in  Amiens, 
it  was  worth  sevçnty*two  livres,**  because  Amiens  was  a  country,  subject 
to  the  great  gabel,  and  Artois  was  a  free  province.    The  same  quantity 

*  Déclaration  of  tbe  7th  Jaly,  1756. 

t  Edict  of  Pebroary,  1760.  t  Saint  Simon,  t.  9. 

^  Marquia  Ducreat,  administration  des  finances,  p.  ISO. 
Il  Déclaration  of  the  6th  of  July,  1704. 

T  Mémoire  de  Calonne  aux  notables.— -Necker  accuses  them  of  but  three  handred  in 
1784.  **. Kecker,  administration  des  finances,  t.  S.  p.  IZ*^ 
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of  sait  whioh  coet  eîght  livres  in  lower  Auvergne,  a  redeemed  countrj, 
coai  thirty-four  livres  in  high  Auvergne,  whicb  vras  subject  to  the  sœall 
gabel.  '  A  strange  kingdom  in  which  iniqutty  vras  complicated  in  such 
dÎBorder,  and  in  which  equality  did  not  exist  even  in  oppression. 

What  a  prime  o£fering  to  the  audacity  of  the  smuggler  were  those 
monstrous  différences  in  priées  1  What  fascination  from  the  bope  of.  so 
rapid  gain.'  The  gabel  vras  thus  aiways  présent  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  In  the  exempt  countries  they  hoped  to  reaiize  a  profit  from  the 
clandestine  transportation  of  sait  ;  in  the  countries  subject  to  the  gabel, 
they  thought  only  of  procuring  sait  by  smuggling,  and  of  ridding  them^ 
seives  of  a  crushing  impost  Children  heard  their  families  complain  daily 
o(  the  rigors  of  the  gabe^,  curse  the  law,  the  magazines,  the  offîcers;  and 
the  first  thought  of  the  country  chiJd,  as  soon  as  he  could  travel  about, 
vras  to  exercise  bimself  in  tbat  smuggling  which  ofiered  him  with  the 
enticement  of  gain,  the  attraction  of  danger. 

When  it  falls  upon  consumption,  taxation  leaves  at  least  to  the  con-  \ 
somer  the  faculty  of  esoaping  from  it  by  a  privation  more  or  less  severe, 
It  was  difierent  with  the  sait  tax.     Hère,  privation  was  condemned, 
economy  was  impossible.    The  ordinance  having  made  the  consumption 
of  sait  obligatory,  every  person,  aboyé  seven  years  of  âge,  was  compel- 
led  to  buy  seven  pounds  of  sait  from  the  royal  magazine,  under  the  bar- 
barous  name  of  the  ^alt  of  the  duty  /*  still  they  could  not  employ  it  in 
gross  saltings,  for  those  seven  pounds  wereonly  for  the  pot  and  sait  céUar,   , 
But  through  one  of  those  unheard  of  contradictions  which  shine  out  in 
tbis  beautiful  System,  whilst  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  of  the  gabelle    : 
was  forced  to  consume  more  sait  than  hq  needed,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ranaomed  countries  could  not  obtain  what  they  wanted  free  from  the  tax. 
The  one  was  prohibited  from  asking  for  it,  the  other  from  refusing  to 
take  itt 

The  duty  of  the  gabel  was  so  rigorous  that,  with  the  exception  of  nobles 
and  phests,  the  citizens  were  constrained  to  it  bodily.  And  yet  must  it 
be  said,  that.  when  on  certain  days,  at  certain  hours,  the  doors  of  the  sait 
magazine  were  opened  tQ  the  crowding  citizens,  a  thousand  disgracefui 
pilferings  occurred,  owing  to  the  number  of  purchasers  and  their  anxieties. 
The  hopper  or  funnei  which  received  the  sait  to  pour  it  through  the 
neck  into  the  measure,  was  never  filled  from  fear  lest  the  weight  should 
press  the  sait  down,  and  pack  it  ;  for  the  same  reason,  when  the  mea- 
surer  was  filling  the  hopper,  the  valVe  remained  closed.|  Accustomed 
to  artifices,  the  officer  proceeded  to  pour  it  out  with  such  précautions  as 
tbat  the  sait  might  sustain  itself  so  as  to  leave  voida  in  the  measure. 
Thèse  dishonest  manoeuvres  ^xercised  oi^  a  large  scale,  produced  a  pro^ 
fit,  which  was  called,  in  the  style  of  the  lease,  le  bon  de  masse.  The  men 
who  sbared  the  fruits  of  so  many  repeated  robberies  with  the  surveyors, 
were  the  judges  of  the  sait  magazines,  pitiless  magistrates,  armed  with 
atrocioas  laws.    "  It  is  our  will,  says  the  ordinance,  that  those  who  shall 

*  TitJe  6  of  the  Ofdinaace  about  the  gabel  of  1680. 

t  Title  16  of  the  ordioaace  of  the  gabel  of  1680.  C^r\r\n]£> 

X  L'AnUfinaocier,  p.  54.  Amsterdam,  1763.  Tbis  work  wasW'Dâi^)^  W^iëvo- 
eate  of  the  parliameot,  wbo  bad  been  a  lurreyor  ia  the  leaaei.    See  Bachaumont. 
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be  seized,  having  emuggled  c»lt,  or  trading  in  ît,  be  condemned,  to  vnt, 
armed  smagglers  tô  the  galleys  for  nine  years,  and  a  fine  of  fiTe  hundred 
livres  ;  and  in  case  of  a  second  offence,  to  be  hung  and  strangled.* 

There  were,  bowever,  some  exceptions  to  tbose  laws  of  the  gabelle; 
were  tbey  for  the  poor?  By  no  means,  but  for  great  lords,  members  of 
parliament  and  courtiers.  The  king  made  gratuitoos  distributions  of 
sait  to  bis  favorites  which  were  called  francs-salés  ;  and  through  a  refine- 
ment  in  baseness,  the  dignitaries  who  received  thèse  alms  affected  to 
glory  in  them.  As  they  had  attached  an  idea  of  dégradation  to  the  taille, 
60  they  did  that  of  honor  to  the  Jrano-saléA  It  is  true  that,  on  sallying 
forth  from  stich  distributions,  the  courtier  might  raeet  an  unfortunate 
fkmily  defending  some  sheaves  of  corn  which  the  cfaiidren  had  gleaned, 
against  the  officers,  and  to  the  stranger  who  asked  the  cause  of  so  moch 
rigor,  he  might  bave  replied  ;  this  family  being  too  poor  to  sait  its  food, 
they  bave  decreed  a  constraint,  on  account  of  the  sait  they  ought  to  con^ 
sume,  and  do  not. 

It  appears  as  if  financiers  had  wisbed  to  make  our  country  expiate  the 
favors  which  nature  bas  lavisbed  on  it.  France,  wbose  teroperate  climate 
produced  the  best  sait  in  the  world,  was  in  the  last  century  the  country 
in  which  sait  was  the  dearest.}  The  blessings  of  heaven,  misconstraed, 
were  every  where  torned  to  the  injury  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  shores 
of  the  sea  are  only  fit  for  pasturage,  and  beasts  were  prohibited  from 
approaching  them  for  fear  lest  they  might  drink  gratuitonsly  of  the  sait 
water.  Sait  is  as  salutary  for  animais  as  for  roan  ;  it  renders  the  milk 
of  cows  more  abundant,  and  tl^e  wool  of  «beep  finer, — but  its  extrême 
dearness  forced  the  peasants  ta  deprive  their  beasts  of  this  nourishment, 
and  the  moist  lands  of  a  manure  which  is  excellent  for  them.  There  are 
cantons  in  Provence,  in  which  nature  forms  sait  of  itself  ;  the  farmers  of 
the  gabel  sent  guards  there  every  year  called  the  hlack  band,  who  watcbed 
over  it,  lest  the  raina  should  dissolve  and  carry  ofT  tbis  natural  wealth.§ 
Finally,  France  produces  the  most  varied  and  best  wines  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  yet  the  tax  of  aides  was  so  intolérable,  especially  since 
the  ordlnance  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that  the  vine-dressers,  discour* 
aged  and  in  debt,  tore  up  the  vines,  and  reduced  three-fourths  of  the 
kingdom  to  drink  water  only.  According  to  the  testiroony  of  Bois-Guil- 
lebert,  he  travelled  eight  leagues  in  one  neighbourhood  without  finding 
enough  to  allay  fais  thirst.]] 

It  is  hère  impossible  to  bide  entirely  from  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the 
dark  législation  of  the  aides.  It  is  like  a  vast  machine  wbose  innumerable 
wbeels  încrease  in  an  obscurity  favorable  to  oppression.  The  financiers 
themselves  understood  it  only  very  imperfectiy,  bot  the  rapacious  fancy  of 

*  Ordonnance  dc«  gabelles,  titre  17,  art.  3. 

t  Necker,  administration  des  finances,  t.  2,  p.  S4. 

t  Mémoire  sur  les  impositions  t.  3.  p.  58.  Composed  bv  oïder  of  the  Court  of  France. 
1769.    Royal  Press. 

^  Letrosne,  administration  provinciale,  p.  143.  in  4. 

Il  Détail  de  la  France,  p.  197  of  the  édition  of  Goillanmin.  M.  Henri  Martin  in  the 
fourteenth  volameofhis  history  or  France,  bas  yigoroitslv  refuted  the  hlstorieal  aseer- 
tions  of  Bois-Gaillebert  ;  but  this  Istter  writer,  thongh  a  little  pasiionate,  no  leta  maÏB* 
tains  his  anthority  for  puKly  eoonomical  fkcts,  ^ 
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tbe  agents  of  tbe  lease  was  there  to  sapply  the  insufficiency  of  their 
knowledge.  And  as  if  to  add  siill  to  this  obscarity,  the  lessees  had  in- 
vented  a  barbaroas  Unguage  wfaose  meaning  was  onTy  compréhensible^ 
when  it  was  translated  in  cruel  exactions. 

Wine  had  to  bear  such  a  quantity  of  taxes  before  reaching  tbe  consu- 
mer» that  it  cost  the  people  an  exorbitant  price,  vithout  iiaving  indemni* 
fied  the'vine  grower  Ibr  its  culture  and  his  advances.  Six  weeks  aûer 
the  vintage,  the  safveyors  yisited  the  yaults,  cellars  and  presses,  took  an 
ÎDventory  of  the  wines,  confiscated  those  of  which  they  had  not  heen 
notified,  and  as  oue  person  could  only  consume  the  quantity  fîxed  by  the 
regnlations,  a  kind  of  servitude  perhaps  unexampled  iu  the  history  of 
oppressed  ignorance,  the  employée  of  the  lease  exacted  for  the  surplus, 
the  payment  of  the  wholesale  duty,  under  the  naroe  of  gros  manquant. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  cities  were  equally  exercised,  that  is  to  say,  subjected 
to  the  same  perquisitions,  and  if  they  exceeded  the  amount  permitted  for 
eonsamption,  it  was  taken  for  granted  to  hâve  been  fraudulently  sold, 
and  on  this  pure  supposition  they  paid  the  retail  tax,  which  was  called 

The  taxes  of  aides  on  every  thing  Hke  wine,  béer  and  liquors  only, 
inoreased,  modifîed,  doubled,  accumulated  under  différent  reigns,  some- 
times  suppressed,  always  restored,  présent  a  frightful  nomenclature.  The 
commodity  could  not  be  moved  without  bnying  permission  ànd  paying 
h.t  On  entering  and  leaving  cities,  on  entering  certain  provinces,  on  the 
roads,  nnder  the  bridges,  in  the  inns  and  taVerns,  every  where  and  ai 
each  step,  the  hogshead  of  wine  encountered  surveyors  charged  to  levy 
taxes  for  the  wholesale  sale  and  for  improvement,  old  fîve  sous,  and  new 
live  soos,  of  subsidy,  of  fourths,  of  the  octroi  of  cities,  of  gratuity. . . . 
What  did  I  say  t  inspectors  of  drinking,  whose  office  it  was  to  levy 
several  sous  on  the  livre,}  lieutenants  of  the  lease  who  collected  the 
twelve  deniers  from  the  keepers,  brokers  who  were  connoisseurs  to  taste 
tbe  wine,  receiving  three  to  ten  sous  a  hogshead,  gangers  to  roeasure 
the  cask  on  the  payment  of  the  fîve  sous,  still  other  brokers  and  other 
gaogers,  who  by  the  strange  révolutions  of  the  treasury,  arrogated  to 
themselves  new  taxes  still  under  the  same  name.^ 

Béer  was  equally  subjected  to  visits  and  controls,  it  was  tasted  by  try* 
ers  who  received  thirty-five  sous  a  hogshead  ;  and  thus  under  the  pretext 
of  protecting  the  consumers  by  the  supervision  of  the  state,  they  weighed 
opon  them  in  a  thousand  modes,  proving  well  that  they  had  after  ail  but 
a  BH>derate  care  for  their  înterests,  when  they  repressed  the  offices  by 
successive  ordinances,  continuing  to  levy  the  prérogative  for  the  benefit 
of  the  king. 

But  why  is  it  that  we  so  freqnently  fînd  the  history  of  présent  calamities 

.in  the  récital  of  past  evils?    What  is  then  the  secret  power  which  gives 

00  long  a  duration  to*  injustice,  and  by  what  invisible  force  do  the  most 

execrated  evils  then  maintain  themselves  ?    Afler  so  many  battles  fought 

by  onr  fathers  both  in  tbe  fields  of  thought  and  on  the  land  which  they 

*  L'Anti  financier,  p.  10.  t  Letton  |»atent  of  the  ISdi  of  Febntary  1723. 

t  Decree  of  tbe  Council  of  the  24th  of  Marcb,  16S7.  ^        , ,  C^  r^r^n](> 

$  Déclaration  of  the  16th  of  Octoher,  1689.  °^^^"^  ^^  ^^OOglL 
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have  watered  wîth  tbeir  blood,  must  the  poor  man  be  always  yoked  alone 
to  the  car,  borne  down  under  the  same  burden,  stricken  with  the  same 
blows  ;  why  in  fine  under  names  which  vary  unceasingly,  does  not  old 
oppression  change? 

Retail  taxes  iorming  the  most  considérable  part  of  the  prodact  of  the 
aides,  and  being  collected  pint  by  pint,*  it  is  upon  the  common  people 
that  the  principal  burden  hère  falls,  and  it  waa  the  same  with  the  otfaer 
taxes,  included  in  the  farmingoul  of  the  aides»  Then  as  now  the  taxes 
upon  méat  called  inspections  of  the  shambles,  were  the  same  for  unequal 
qualities  ;  the  rich  had  this  privilège,  tbat  fresh  fish  paîd  the  same  tax{as 
sait  ;  the  wine  for  sumptaous  tables  the  same  as  the  common  wine  of 
the  people.t 

The  moral  side  of  the  impost  of  aides  was  the  worst.  It  i&duced  a 
hatred  of  the  state  and  a  constant  désire  to  defraod  it  There  was  an 
incessant  dispute  along  the  route  of  the  internai  barriers  of  the  kingdom* 
Of  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  men  who  were  commissioned  to  levy 
ail  kinds  of  imposts,  twenty-seven  thousand  were  employed  in  torment- 
ing  the  citizens,  diving  into  their  bouses  and  cellars,  souiyling  theîr 
casks  and  counting  their  bottles.  And  what  snares  were  held  out  to 
the  tax^payers,  what  tricks  practised  on  them.  Now  a  travestied  spy*  a 
false  beggar  came  groaning  to  ask  for  a  g]ass  of  wine,  then  to  sigualize 
the  charitable  citizen  as  a  seller  ;  now  they  discovered  contraband  com- 
modities  in  the  house  of  an  honest  man,  which  the  guards  had  concealed 
thei;e.     l'he  fraud  came  from  those  who  should  have  repressed  it. 

Every  country  in  the  world  shuts  up  the  confines  of  its  territories.  It 
was  rqserved  for  France  to  establish  custom-houses  in  tbe  interior^  to 
render  the  provinces  Etrangers  to  each  other,  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
reciprocal  hostility,  to  raise,  if  we  mayso  speak,  Pyrennees  through  the 
kingdom.  Such  a  state  of  disorder  was  offensive  to  the  mind  of  Col- 
bert.  With  the  intent  of  one  day  driving  back  the  custom-houses  to  tbe 
frontiers,  be  was  désirons  of  rendering  bis  formidable  and  famous  tariff 
of  1664,  uniform,  but  aboùt  one  half  of  France  having  refused  to  obey 
it,  formed  provinces  reputed  foreign,  the  other  half  composed  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  five  gross  farmSy  and  the  différence  in  language  answering 
to  the  measures  which  disfigured  the  country,  they  called  by  the  strange 
name  of  Effective  Foreigner,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  the  three  bishoprics 
which  communicate  freely  with  Germany,  as  weli  as  the  free  ports,  such 
as  Marseilles,  Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  rOrient.f 

We  no  longer  know  the  meaning  of  those  phrases  which,  before  the 
révolution,  served  to  distinguish  the  différent  taxes  paid  at  the  provincial 
custom-houses.  A  strange  thing,  they  had  displayed  more  genius  in 
shackling  commerce,  than  would  have  been  required  to  facilitate 
it.  We  may  be  astonished  and  smile  at  the  number  of  grave  mea 
who  have  employed  their  lives  in  arranging,  in  alphabetical  order,  in 
folio  volumes,  ail  the  merchandize  of  the  world  from  aloes  to  veronica, 
from  alabaster  to  zinc,  and  in  seeking  patiently  what  duty  should  be 

*  Mémoire  lur  lee  Impontioni  en  France,  t.  3.  p.  406. 

t  Darigrand,  Anti-financier,  p.  17.  ^  t 

t  Ordinance  of  1687,  titre  1.  art.  S.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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tevied  on  the  trafic*  in  thèse  matters  ;  but  bow  can  we  conceive  that  in 
the  bosotn  of  the  same  coantry,  among  Frenchmen,  the  exchange  of 
commodities  and  their  transportation  ahould  bave  found  themselves  beset 
with  nuineroas  obstacles,  or  dream  that  the  sovereign  thought  he  was 
laboring  thereby  for  his  own  advantage  ? 

Our  rivera  and  sireams  were  paths  dreaded  by  the  merchants.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Loire  for  example^  were  raised  a  number  of  offices,  in 
which  the  officers  waited  for  the  traveller  to  put  him  to  ransom,  levying 
on  him  passage  money  in  the  name  of  the  state  and  toUs  in  that  of 
communities  or  of  Jords.  Forbonnais  informs  os  that  from  Saint  Ram> 
bert  en  Forez  to  Nantes,  were  no  less  than  twenty-eight  toU  bouses,  and 
the  wealthy  Abbey  of  Fontevranet  imposed  tolls  each  year  during  fifteen 
days  in  January  and  fifleen  in  May.t  Frightful  surprises,  sométimes 
pore  fanciee  of  force,  were  the  origin  of  most  of  thèse  taxes.  The 
constable  Lesdiguieres,  of  his  own  authority,  had  established  the  cus- 
toni-house  of  Valence  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops; 
it  was  kept  up  for  two  centuries  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  com- 
merce. "  This  subsidy,"  they  said,  <*>  had  the  birth  and  growth  of  a 
crocodile,  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  the  terror  of  those  merchants 
who  travelled  by  watâr,  as  well  as  of  those  who  went  by  land.  The 
alarmed  merchants  shunned  it  as  they  would  a  cutrthroat  place.  If 
they  fell  into  it,  they  made  them  languish  there  whole  weeks  before 
making  a  composition  with  them  for  payment,  and  their  liberty  was  not 
restored  to  them,  until  they  had  seen  the  bottom  of  their  baies  and  their 
purses."}  But  a  single  trait  is  enough  to  paint  the  senseless  tyranny  of 
the  provincial  custom-houses.  Commodities  from  China  or  Japan,  after 
having  travelled  three  or  four  thousand  leagues  and  escaped  tempests 
and  pirates,  cost  in  France  but  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  they  did 
in  China  or  Japan;  wbilst  a  measure  of  wine  passing  from  Orléans  into 
Normandy,  became  at  least  twenty  times  dearer  ;  being  worth  a  sou  in 
Orléans,  it  brou^ht  twenty  and  even  twenty-four  sous  in  Normandy;  so 
that  the  provincial  custom-houses  were  six  times  more  terrible  to  the 
trade  in  liquors,  than  were  tempests  and  pirates,  and  almost  the  whole 
océan  to  traverse.^ 

We  may  judge  now»  how  disastrous  was  the  situation  of  the  people 
before  the  révolution.  What  was  to  be  done  to  change  it?  And  what 
principle  was  to  become  the  aim  of  the  thinkers  ? 

Above  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  at  Versailles,  there 
was  an  obscure  room,  in  which  lived  the  physician  of  the  favorite,  Fran- 
cis Quesnay,  an  educated  and  ingénions  man,  who  passed  his  life  in 
meditating  on  agriculture,  in  calculating  its  products,  and  who  aspired 
to  found  a  new  science  on  his  calculations.  In  his  contracted  apart- 
ment,  and  wbilst  at  his  feet  were  progressing  intrigues  of  politics  and 
love,  Quesnay  assembled  the  philosophera  of  the  time  at  his  table  : 

*  Kecker,  adninistnttioii  dM  finances,  t.  S.  p.  ISS. 
t  Letrofoe,  administration  provinciale^  p.  188. 

X  Speech  of  a  deputy  from  Lyons  to  the  Estâtes  of  Daophiny,  in  Forbopnait 
Recherches  sar  les  finances,  t.  1.  p.  41.  Digitized  by  LnOOQlC 

^  Factom  de  la  France  by  Bois  Gaillebert,  p.  312,  of  the  édition  Gailitumin.  ^ 
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Diderot,  d'AIembert,  Helvetius,  Buffoti,  friends  who  would  soon  become 
bis  disciples,  and  a  mani  who  in  his  turn  would  be  tbe  œaater,  Turgoi* 

Brought  up  in  the  country,  Qaesnay  had  carefully  analyzed  what  was 
pasaiog  before  his  eyes,  and  had.  preserved  recollections  which  gave  a 
grâce  and  coloring  to  his  discourses^  which  are  wanting  in  his  wrttings. 
The  authority  of  bis  word,  his  expérience  fructified  by  méditation,  the 
novelty  of  his  perceptions,  or  rather  of  his  définitions,  the  systematic 
turn  of  his  mind,  procured  for  bim  prosélytes  wbo|n  his  modesty  made 
his  admirers.  He  soon  formed  a  scbool  around  his  sofa,  which  was  to 
fill  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  agitation  and  noise. 
Foreseetng  adepts  in  his  visitors,  he  now  received  them  singly  in  order  to 
indootrinate  them,  and  now  asseroblingthem  together  with  a  mild  gravity, 
he  exposed  to  them  théories  which  were  to  bave  an  incalculable  inâuence 
on  the  mareb  of  the  révolution,  and  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance :t 

Man  lives  by  material  products.  From  whence  does  he  dérive  them  ? 
From  the  «arih.  Then  it  is  nuttier  which  constitutes  the  essential  char- 
acter  of  wealth  and  the  earth  is  its  true  source. 

Bat  what  is  necessary  to  render  tbe  earth  serviceable  to  manî 

First,  fields  fit  for  culture,  buildings  for  tbe  lefborers,  stables  for  the 
horses,  warehouses  for  the  fruits.    Thèse  are  the  landiorcPs  advances, 

What  is  still  necessary  î  Beasts,  ploughs,  various  farming  instruments, 
seed.     Thèse  are  the  primitive  advances, 

Is  this  alH  Are  there  not  a  thousand  costly  labors  to  provide,  to  sow, 
to  cuhivate,  to  harvestî  Must  not  agricultural  laborers  and  domestic 
animais  be  fed?    Thèse  are  the  annuol  advances, 

Of  thèse  three  kinds  of  advances,  alike  productive,  since  their  con- 
currence gives  birth  to  the  harvest,  the  first  are  made  by  the  proprietor, 
the  two  iast  by  the  cultivator. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  hartest  gatbered  ;  will  you  not  be  obliged  to 
Bpend  to  procure  a  new  one  what  you  bave  spent  in  procuring  this  ? 
Will  there  not  be  required  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  that  of  tbe  past  year 
for  seed,  for  food,  for  animais,  for  wages,  for  workmenî  And  to  this 
sum  will  it  not  be  required  to  add  another  for  damaged  ploughs,  for  the 
renewal  of  tools  deteriorated  bylong  use,  or  to  replace  a  wom  outhorse? 
There  are  then  to  be  deducted  from  the  présent  harvest  with- a  view  to  a 
future  one  :  Ist.  The  sum  total  of  the  amtual  advanee.  2d.  The 
charges  for  ihe  primitive  advances.  Thèse  are  the  resumptions  of  the 
cultivator^ 

Tbe  excess  is  the  interest  of  the  lanéOorâs  advances^  is  the  revenue  of 
the  proprietor,  is  the  nett  product, 

The  resumptions  of  the  cultivator  cannot  be  toucbed  by  taxation  witb- 
out  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  the  future  harvest;  for  if  the  expenses 
which  the  culture  requtres  are  diminished,  it  will  suffer,  and  if  the  law- 
ful  products  of  the  cultivator  are  too  much  reduced,  he  will  ûj  the 
country  and  seek  for  employment  in  the  cities.    It  is  a  product  which 

*  Mémoires  de  Marmontel,  t.  2.  p.  S8,  34.    Mémoires  of  Madame  da  Hausset. 
t  This  is  an  exact  sammarV  of  the  doctrines  of  Qaesnay  and  his  discipks,  Mercier 
de  la  Rivièce,  Letrosne,  Bandeau,  etc. 
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should  be  traly  free,  truly  diaposaUe,  and  tbe  whole  iropost*  should  fall 
on  Ihe  revenue  of  tbe  proprietor,  the  neitproduei. 

But  let  U8  be  careful  ;  if  tbe  nett  prodact,  attacked  by  tatation,  ceases 
to  be  lar^  enoogh  to  interest  tbe  proprietor  in  tbe  cultivation  of  the  aoil, 
it  would  8oon  bapiien  tbat  capital  would  désert  agriculture  ;  tbat  culti- 
vated  6elds  would  give  place  to  beatbs  and  deaerta  ;  tbat  tbe  great  source 
of  tbe  enJQyments,  tbe  wealtb,  tbe  life  of  nations  would  be  dried  up. 
From  wbence  anses  tbis  conséquence,  tbat  tbe  increase  of  tbe  nett  pn> 
dact  is  tbe  most  elevated  end  tbat  tbe  wisdom  of  governments  can 
propose  to  itself,  Tbat  tbey  sboold  not  tben  fear  to  pusb  articles  of 
subfiistencet  to  dearnesa.  Tbe  bigb  priée  of  provisions  will  enricb  the 
proprietor  ;  tbe  proprietor»  beconie  ncb,  will  attacb  bimself  to  tbe  soil  ; 
the  land,  better  cultivated,  will  multiply  its  gifts  and  abundance  will 
spread  by  means  of  excbanges  over^he  wbole  nation,  tbe  workman  in 
manufactories  will  bave  bigher  wages  to  pay  for  bis  dearer  bread. 

Such  were  tbe  first  déductions  of  Quesnay,  and  it  is  already  easy  to 
foresee  the  bearing  of  a  doctrine  apparentiy  so  simple  and  so  candid. 
Wbat  !  tbe  process  of  salvation  wbich  was  to  be  vannted  as  tbe  discovery 
of  a  benevolent  and  tutelary  genius  was,  to  render  corn  dearer.  It  was 
tbe  bigb  priée  of .  ibod  wbich  was  to  make  tbe  poor  man  live,  by  just 
keeping  bim  from  dying.  Tbey  affirmed  to  tbe  people,  tbat  if  the  bread 
began  to  become  dearer,  their  labor  would  terminate  in  being  more 
largely  paid  for  ;  but  wbat  was  to  be  tfaeîr  condition  during  the  time  re- 
quired  for  the^equilibrium  to  establish  itself?  And  yet  admitting  a  very 
co^trovertible  tfaing,  tbat  tbe  beight  in  price  was  to  be  compensated  by 
an  exactly  équivalent  beight  in  wages,  to  wbat  sbould  tbis  compensation 
be  reduced  for  the  unfortunate  man,  wbo  wanting  work,  receives  no 
wages,  for  tbe  laborex  struck  with  a  sudden  infirmity,  Ibr  tbe  sick  man  ? 
Quesnay  forgot  tbat  tbe  figures  bere  placed  in  Une  by  him  represented 
men,  and  tbat  there  are  situations  in  wbich  a  bigh  price  of  bread  is  a 
decree  of  deatb.  Thus  wbat  damors  arose  when  tbe  secret  of  the  new 
school  was  finally  divulged.  A  bad  judge  of  causes,  according  to 
Galiani,  but  having  a  grand  knowledge  of  ^ects,  the  people  trembled  at 
losing  wbat  it  was  proposed  tbat  the  proprietors  sbould  gain.  They  were 
diatrustful  of  a  theory  whicb  annibilated  the  bonds  wbich  bind  mankind 
togetber,  and  wbosespiritwasbetrayed  in  imprudent,  irréparable  words  ; 
cnltivators  alone  form  9l  productive  dass  ;  the  reat  a  stérile  dass. 

The  physicianof  Louis  the  Fifleenth  was  bound  to  arrive  attbis  con- 
clusion from  bis  principle.  Having  declared  tbat  the  eartb  was  theonly 
source  of  wealtb,  be  was  led  on  to  admit  no  other  productive  class  than 
that  of  cultivators.  Tbe  artisan,  tbe  merchant,  the  pfaysician,  the  phi- 
losopher, tbe  man  of  learning,  the  artist, ....  a  stertie  dass.f 

It  is  very  true  that,  for  Quesnay  and  bis  school,  tbe  word  bere  sur- 
paased  the  measure  of  the  thought  Tbey  were  careful  how  tbey  slighted 
the  ntilityof  différent  funotions,  wbich  their  vocabnlary  appeared  to  con« 

*  Qaeraajr,  Maximes  GeneraleSy  see  taxation  not  destructive, 
t  Ibid.  Maxime  18  and  19. 

t  Queanay,  Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  et  les  travaux  desartisam.  Collection  or 
Economists,  Edit.  Daire  chez  Guillaumin. 
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demn  ;  but  this  utility  ihej  thought  secoodary,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view.  One  of  them,  perhaps  the  most  sprightly,  wrote  to  Madame  de 
***  in  explanation  of  the  catechism  of  the  scbool  : — *'  You  see,  Madame, 
the  productions  of  ail  climates  and  of  the  two  hémisphères  assembled 
before  your  eyes  and  beneatb  your  hands  at  a  simple  breakfast.  China 
bas  formed  those  cups  and  that  plate  ;  the  coffee  was  born  in  Arabia  ; 
the  sugar  with  whicbyou  season  it  was oultivated  in  America;  the  métal 
of  your  cofiee-pot  came  froro  Potosi  ;  that  linen  brought  from  Riga,  was 
fashioned  by  the  industry  of  Holland  ;  our  country  bas  furnished  yoa 
only  with  bread  and  cream."*  And  aAer  having  showu  the  universe 
administering,  in  conséquence  of  the  prodigiesof  manufacturer  and  com- 
merce, to  the  breakfast  of  a  lady,  the  author  contented  himself  witb 
caliing  agreeable  and  judged  as  worthy  of  still  higher  pay,  services  which 
represented  a  thousand  obstacles  surmounted,  innumerable  dangers  met 
with  courage,  an  energy  sometimes  deceived,  but  always  powerfui,  seas 
4riumpbantly  traversed,  nature  conquered. 

If  it  is  asiced  ùpon  what  the  absolute  pre-eminence  granted  by  Quesnay 
and  his  disciples  to  cultivators  was  founded,  hère  it  is  : — 

"  Whilst  the  artisan  is  laboring,  they  said,  the  philosopher  roeditating, 
the  merchant  travelling  aller  riches,  and  the  artist  occupying  himself  in 
charming  our  life,  must  they  not  subsist  ?  From  whom  cornes  the  raeans 
of  subsistence,  if  not  from  the  earth  î  The  earth  then  nourishes  those 
who  do  not  cultivate  it  with  the  excess  lefl  disposable  from  the  support  of 
those  who  do  cultivate  it.  Then  this  excess,  this  nett  product,  serves 
to  pay  for  ail  the  laborsof  manufactures,  commerce  and  the  raind.  The 
proprietor,  the  possessor  of  the  nett  revenue,  is  the  true  dispenser  of  the 
largesses  of  nature,  the  distributor  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  the  sui- 
preme  cashier  of  industry.  Who  other  than  the  creator  of  the  nett 
product  or  the  cultivator  has  a  right  to  the  honora  of  the  production  ? 
The  artisan  doubtless  adds  a  value  to  the  material  that  he  fashions,  but 
what  matters  that,  if  he  consumes  an  equal  value  whilst  he  is  at  work  ? 
He  alone  then  deserves  the  name  of  producer  who  créâtes  it  at  once  for 
himself  and  others.  And  such  is  precisely  the  cultivator,  since  he  draws 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  his  own  subsistence  fîrst  and  above  that,  the 
nett  producty  that  is,  the  price  with  which  traffickers,  artists,  manu- 
facturera, physicians,  men  of  letters,  advocates,  learned  men,  ail  those 
who  not  being  cultivators,  form  the  other  active  part  ofmankind  are  paid, 
the  source  to  which  they  come  to  draw." 

Thus,  the  docuine  of  Quesnay,  which  they  called  phtsiocraty,  thego- 
vernment  of  nature,  tended  to  divide  society  into  threedasses,  ihepr^pri^ 
tors,  a  subdivision  of  the  productive  c/a55,  the  ûlass  of  cultivators,  or  thepro- 
duciive  dass,  properly  so  called,  and  iinally,  the  stérile  class,  comprising 
the  ensemble  of  artisans,  merchants,  artists. 

Still  if  the  physiocrates  had  honored  with  the  name  of  producer,  the 
unfortunate  being  who  fatigues  himself  and  dies  in  turning  up  the  fur- 
row  in  which  tlie  corn  will  mature.  But  they  feared  to  outrage  the  cul- 
tivator who  pays,  by  raising  to  his  levé]  the  poor  peasant  who  is  paid  ; 

*  Tl^tf^bé  Beanden,  Explication  du  Tableau  Economique,  ^  6.  p.  846.  de  l'Edition 
Daire.  ^ 
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and  in  their  eyes  the  productive  dass  was  characterized  even  in  the 
fields,  not  by  labor,  but  by  expense. 

Note  weil  this  point  of  deparlare  ;  you  wili  bave  to  remember  it  here- 
ailer,  when  after  tbe  session  of  the  tennis  court,  aniid  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  firing  on  the  Bastille  and  the  cries  of  enthusiasm  risingto  heaven 
from  a  people  wbo  thought  themselres  free,  the  constituent  assembly 
will  divide  the  nation  into  active  and  inacti?e  citizens,  and  wilI  confide 
the  interests  of  poverty  to  chance. 

How  enviable,  how  splendid,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  part  allotted 
by  the  physiocrates  to  the  proprietor.  Placed  at  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
djQctive  class,  they  supposedhim  to  be  invested  with  the  highest  of  social 
fanctiona  ;  and  to  fill  it,  he  had  but  to  enjoy  bis  fortune.  Seated  aJone 
at  the  festive  board,  his  part  was  to  consume  bis  revenues  tranquilly, 
#hilst  ranged  around  tbe  table,  artisans  and  other  members  of  the  stérile 
class  should  çome  to  offer  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  talent  to  the 
master,  in  exchange  for  what  he  did  not  want. 

And  yet  it  will  happen,  that  through  a  strange  miscoqception,  the 
proprietors  became  alarmed.  duesnay,  they  had ,  seen,  had  demanded 
that  ail  the  taxes  should  be  replaced  by  a  single  land  tax.  They  did  not 
perceive  but  that  side  of  a  theory  which  inflated  their  importance  im- 
measurably,  gave  them  a  pompous  idleness,  and  tended  to  replace  the 
old  military  aristocracy  by  a  ruatic  aristocracy.  It  escaped  them  that 
Qaesnay  hàd  intended  to  make  industry  pay  indirectly,  throqgh  the  high 
priée  of  oommodities,  that  increase  of  taxation  by  which  their  revenues 
appeared  to  be  threatened.  .They  uttered  a  gênerai  cry  of  alarm,  and. 
the  wealthy  Voltaire  wrote  bis  taie  of  the  man  mthforty  crowns,  against 
the  physioérates. 

On  the  other  side,  the  émotion  was  gênerai,  both  among  such  finan- 
ciera  as  Forbonnais,  and  such  partisans  of  equality  as  Jeân-Jacques 
Rousseau  and  Mably.  Born  in  a  republic  without  a  territory,  and  which 
had  grown  rich  by  making  watches,  Necker  was  disposed  by  study  for 
tbe  combat;  and  tbe  physiocratear  had  to  accouht  with  that  Italian  Abbé, 
tbat  Galiani,  whose  laugh  was  almost  as  formidable  as  that  of  Voltaire. 
The  lists  were  about  to  open  ;  they  sprung  into  them  in  crowds.  Some 
entered  them,  led  by  a  fine  disposition  :  others,  from  a  secret  désire  for 
agitation,  and  some  from  a  passionate  dread  of  iresults.  For  at  the  bot* 
tom,  they  were  desirous  of  knowing,  if,  the  old  aristocracy  once  down, 
a  new  one  would  be  submitted  to;  if,  in  accepting  the  division  of  society 
into  productive  and  stérile  denses,  there  would  be  permitted  to  be  intro- 
duced  into  the  langnage  formularies  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  human 
connection  ;  if,  thanks  to  the  entirely  unforeseen  and  strange  apotheosis 
of  the  NBTT  pRODucT,  idle  opulence  would  be  permitted  to  install  itself 
instead  of  honor  in  the  government  of  societies.  Thus  the  âttack  was 
active  and  pressing. 

"  From  whence  springs,"  they  exclaimed  to  tbe  pbysiocrates,  "  this 
bardihood  to  insuit  the  majesty  of  intellect  and  the  fecundity  of  industry 
by  arbitrary  distinctions  ?  No,  wealth  does  not  consist  alone  in  the  raa- 
terial,  it  is  in  the  material  appropriated  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of 
man,  and  marked  with  bis  impress.     Would  wbeat  be  wealth  to  us,  if 
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human  indastry  did  not  mafce  bread  of  it?  The  marriage  of  labor  and 
man,  tbe  union  of  materials  and  labor  is  what  créâtes  wealth.  You  avow 
that  the  labors  of  manufactures,  commerce,  the  intellect,  are  of  great 
utilitj  ;  you  are  not  displeased  that  they  should  be  encouraged,  honored, 
and  if  need  be,  admired,  ....  and  yet  whosoever  does  not  expend 
himself  with  a  view  to  a  direct  improvement  of  the  soi],  is  rejected  by 
you  into  ihe. stérile  dass.  Your  doctrine  rolls  but  on  vain  subtleties  of 
language,  or  plays  on  words  ;  where  it  bas  a  serions  signification,  it  is 
evidentiy  false.  What  1  was  he  of  the  productive  class  who  eztracted  from 
the  quarry  the  blook  of  marble  destined  for  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  and 
Phidias  was  of  the  stérile  class.  Behold  a  fîeld  through  which  the  plough 
passes  to  fructify  it;  and  should  the  proprîetor,  who  bas  not  made  tlie 
field,  better  deserve  the  name  of  producer  than  the  sn^ith  who  bas  made 
the  plough  î  Put  the  producers,  you  say,  on  one  side,  and  the  fashioners 
on  the  other.  And  do  you  not  see  that  in  reality  agricultciral  labor  is 
but  a  fasbioning  given  to  the  earth?  Agriculture  is  the  manufacture  of 
the  soil,  as  fishing  is  the  manufacture  of  the  sea.  If  you  wish  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things  there  are  only  fashioners  hère  below  ;  the  true  pro* 
ducer  is  God." 

But  the  physiocrates  enjoyed  a  réputation  at  court  which  animated 
them  to  the  strife.  Madame  de  PompadOur  bestowed  her  powerHd 
firiendship  on  their  master,  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  protected  them  bj 
bis  careless^ess.  When  at  the  end  of  1756,  duesnay  published  bis 
Tableau  Econondque,  the  first  proofs  were  drawn  by  the  king's  own 
hands.*  Cluesnay  soon  had  ardent  and  devoted  pens  at  bis  service. 
Blow  on  blow  and  without  speakîng  of  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  for 
whgm  we  sh ail  reserve  a  separate  place,  Mercier  de  la  Rivière  published 
the  Natural  Order  of  Folilical  Societies,  and  Dupont  de  Nemours  Fkysi- 
ocraty,  which  was  ta  follow,  at  an  interval  of  some  years,  the  treatîse  on 
the  Social  Interest  by  Letrosne  ;  beavy  and  dull  works  which  would  bave 
iily  served  the  doctrine,  if  it  had  not  escaped  from  books  to  spread  itself 
abroad  in  pamphlets.  Quesnay  had  been  among  the  first  to  salute  in 
public  opinion  the  sovereignty  of  modem  times.  One  day  a  piaceraan 
having  said  before  him,  it  is  the  hatbert  which  tnanages  a  kingdom — and 
who  manages  the  halbert  ?  replied  the  philosopher.t  The  physiocrates 
wished  then  to  bave  journals,  and  they  had  them. 

Another  acbool  was  however  formed.  As  devoted  to  commerce  as 
the  physieian  of  Madame  Pompadour  was  to  agriculture,  M.  de  Goumay, 
the  intendant  of  commerce,  had  observed  one  by  one  ail  the  phenomena 
engendered  by  the  old  system  of  prohibitions,  custom-houses,  privilèges 
and  maitrises.  He  had  seen  the  manufacturer  striving  against  tbe  text 
of  the  ordinances,  tbe  merchant  at  war  with  tbe  treasury,  the  workman 
beneath  the  yokeof  the  corporations.  What  laws,  statutes  and  régulations 
was  it  not  required  to  know  or  consult  before  makinga  pièce  ofstuffî  If 
it  were  not  eut  regularly  three  ells  square,  if  it  had  not  the  determinate 

*  Dupont  de  Nemoars,  Notice  sar  les  Economists,  printed  at  the  begiimiog  of  the 
Eloge  pe  Goarnay,  by  Turgot.    Edit.  Guillaumin. 
t^jûfeneDaire,  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  travaux  de  Quesnay,  p.  ^QK^Ueption  of 
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length  and  breadth,  if  it  sarpassed  the  appointed  namber  of  Uireods,  there 
were  immediately  fines  and  hiwsuits* .  •  And  whst  suits  were  iÙoae  in  whiah 
a  manufacturer  who  did  noi  know  how  to  read,  was  judged  by  an  in^>e&- 
tor  who  did  not  know  how  to  manufacture  ?*  The  principal  commercial 
nations,  England  and  Holland,  had  long  broken  thèse  barrî^rs  regarded 
by  thera  as  the  last  remains  of  barbarism  ;  and  Gouroay,  who  now  travel* 
ling  for  improvement,  and  now  as  a  merchànt  for  profit,  had  been  enar 
bled  to  contemplate  the  greatest  commerce  in  the  world  transacting  before 
his  eyes,  from  Cadiz  to  Hamborg,  had  imbibed  from  bis  long  expérience 
a  hatredof  the  principle  of  authority  in  matters  of  pditical  economy.  A 
formulary  was  necessary  for  this  empire  of  individualism  which  was 
aboat  to  be  inaugurated  ;  Gournay  found  it  ;  Let  alone,  let  pass. 

And  in  fact,  the  chief  of  the  physiocrates  had  in  his  famous  treatise 
of  the  nett  produet,  reached  the  conclusion  of  absolute  freedom  to 
the  proprietor.  He  wished,  that  the  proprietor,  who  was  burthened  with 
ail  the  taxes,  might  raise  the  pricé  of  provisions  at  his  caprice,  put  them 
in  storehooses  instead  of  selling  them,  earry  bis  gain  abPoad,t  fmally  use 
and  abuse  his  iiberty  without  any  corrective  or  any  limit,  except  the 
liber  ty  of  other  proprietor  s,  that  is  compétition. 

Thus  two  men  starting  from  différent  points,  théone  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  the  other  in  a  counting-house,  after  having  tratrelled  separately 
through  the  domain  of  reflection,  met  suddenly  at  a  certain  handpost  by 
the  way,  on  which  was  written  the  word  Uberty.  This  word  they  set 
themselviBs  to  work  to  understand  well..  How  many  misfortunes  might 
ha?e  been  spared  the  people,  if.it  had  been  defined  by  fraternity,  without 
which  the  weak  only  becomes  free  through  neglect.  But  the  principle 
of  authority  had  so  tried  the  world  that  the  thinkers  were  almost  ail 
aiming  at  the  victory  of  the  opposite  principle,  the  pure  and  simple  en- 
franchisement  of  the  individuel.  Proprietor  or  merchant,  rich  or  poor, 
man  was  to  be.surrendered  to  himself.  He  was  thought  to  know  his 
own  interest  better  than  any  one  else,  and  they  opened  a  space  for  this 
pride,  this  passion  of  private  interest  No  more  superintendents,  keep* 
ers,  barriers,  we  might  add,  tutelage.  The  individual  was  his  own  mas- 
ter  :  Let  alone,  let  pass. 

Thèse  two  schools  theninade  but  one,  and  taking  the  name  oî  Econ' 
omists,  they  marohed  under  friendly  flags|  to  the  double  triumph  of 
burgherism,  by  means  of  agriculture  and. commerce. 

A  man  in  the  eighteenth  century  sams  up  the  economists  ;  it  is  Tur* 
got  ;  and  a  book  sums  up  their  doctrines,  it  is  the  treatise  of  Turgot  on 
the  formation  and  distribution  of  weahh. 

VVe  should  seek  in  vain  in  this  treatise  for  some  of  those  new  views, 
those  unexpected  traits  by  which  the  conquests  of  a  powerfiil  mind  are 
revealed.  A  respectful  disciple  of  Quesnay,  if  Turgot  were  himself,  as  we 
hâve  said,  honored  with  the  title  of  master,  he  owed  it  solely  to  the  esteem 
which  bis  character  inspired,  and  the  dignity  of  his  life.  But  the  histo- 
rical  importance  of  his  writings  consists  jùstly  in  the  fîdelity  with  which 

♦  Eloge  de  Gonrnay,  par  Turgot,  t.  1.  de»  Œuvres,  p.  268^^  ^ 

t  Maximes  Générales.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 

}  Notice  sur  les  Economistes,  Dupont  de  Nemours.  ^ 
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they  reproduced  the  tendencies,  ideas,  and  sophistriea  of  one  achool,  and 
of  that  school  which  gâte  birth^  in  its  economical  relations,  to  the  révo- 
lution of  1789. 

The  treatise  on  the  formation  and  distribution  of  wecUth  did  bot  ré- 
sume the  various  propositions  we  hâve  already  reviewed,  on  the  division 
of  Society  into  three  classes,  on  the  pre-eminence  of  agriculture,  and  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  nttt  product  ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  then  to 
inquiring  from  the  book  of  Turgot,  if  the  theory  of  the  economists,  gave 
their  charter  of  enfranchisement  to  the  masses. 

Listen  :  *'  The  mère  workman,  who  has  but  his  arms  and  bis  industry, 
bas  nothing  but  his  labor  to  sell  to  others.  He  sells  it  for  more  or  less  ; 
but  this  higher  or  lower  price  does  hot  dépend  on  himself  alone  ;  it  ré- 
sulta from  the  agreement  he  makes  with  him  who  pays  for  his  labor. 
The  latter  pays  as  little  as  he  can,  and  as  he  has  a  ohoice  among  a  great 
number  of  laborers,  he  prefers  him  who  works  for  the  lowest  price. 
The  workmen  are  then  obliged  to  lower  their  price  from  opposition  to 
each  other.  In  ail  kinds  of  labor  it  must  happeo^  and  it  does  happen, 
that  the  wages  of  the  laborers  are  limited  to  what  is  necessary  tp  procure 
a  subsistence  for  them."* 

Hère  is  the  phenomenon  described  with  much  exactness.  It  is  thus, 
tliat  things  occur  under  the  empire  of  individualism  ;  in  a  society  in 
which  every  one  refers  every  thing  to  himself;  in  those  lists,  in  which, 
urged  on  by  compétition,  the  unfortunate  poor  are  forced  to  dispute  for 
labor  as  for  a  prey,  even  to  the  risk  of  self-destruction.  But  are  there 
not  disorder,  injustice,  and  violence  in  ail  this?  When  the  strong  are 
on  one  side,  and  the  weak  on  the  other,  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  strong 
the  immolation  of  the  weak?  Profound  questions,  and  which  Turgot 
carefully  avoids.  Turgot  had  the  misfortune  to  adopt  that  principle,  in 
which  is  found  in  our  days  tbie  cowardly  and  cruel  formula,  each  one  for 
himself  and  the  principle  once  admitted,  if  the  conséquences  are  bad, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  must  happen  when  individual  right  is  taken  for 
the  point  of  departure,  that  the  workman  is  reduced  to  strict  necessaries; 
but  would  it  be  so  under  a  régime  of  fraternal  association  \ 

Turgot  proves  clearly,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  produces  little,  because 
the  slave  bas. not  enough  interest  in  the  success  of  the  work;"t  and  he 
forgets  this  considération,  when  he  speaks  of  the  labor  of  the  free  work- 
man, free  in  law,  but  a  slave  in  misery.  He  is  not  moved  that  there  is 
a  flagrant  and  unjust  inequality  in  the  divisions  of  labor  and  rewards, 
under  the  blind  dictatorship  of  the  let-alone  System;  he  sees  in  it  but  ihe 
natural  resuU  of  the  course  of  things  ;  he  describes  it  and  appears  to  be 
afraid  to  judge  it. 

Nothing  is  more  lively  and  in  better  keeping  tban  the  manner  in 
which  Turgot  enumerates  and  values  the  services  of  capital  in  industrial 
pursuits.|  But  like  ail  the  school  that  he  represents,  he  establishes  an 
entirely  arbitrary  and  false  confusion  between  capital  and  the  capitalist, 
in  order  to  reach  this  conclusion,  that  the  necessity  for  the  one  draws 
afler  it  the  lawful  sovereignty  of  the  other.     Besides,  if  capital  is  indis- 
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pensable,  is  labour  less  so  ?  If  capital  expresses  the  wealth  of  to-day,  is 
it  not  labor  which  sball  extract  tbat  of  to-morrow?  And  when  be  tells 
you  tbat  tbe  wages  of  the  laborer  sbpuld  be  bat  sofficient  to  keep  him 

from  dying is  it  from  a  defect  of  pure  reason,  tbat  your  beart 

bas  notbing  to  reply?  Singular  and  sad  logical  conclusions  of  an  erro- 
neous  or  incomplète  system.  Turgot,  a  man  of  propcrty,  was  led  by 
hb  principle  to  the  tbeory  ofusury.  It  might  be  conceived,  moreover, 
tbat  be  would  bave  proclaimed  tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  lender  by  deriving  it 
from  social  utility;  but  no,  tbis  rîgbt  appeared  to  bim  to  be  so  absolute, 
so  independent  of  ail  idea  of  public  good  and  fraternal  duty,  tbat  be  did 
not  wisb  to  give  tbe  service  rendered  to  tbe  borrower  as  a  motive  for 
lending  at  interest.*  Tbat  tbe  lender  bad  a  rlgbt  to  raise  tbe  level  of  bis 
exactions  at  bis  pleasure,  it  was  enovgh  tbat  tbe  money  belonged  to 
bim. 

How  mucb  nobler  and  more  wortby  of  an  elevated  genius  are  tbese 
beautiful  words  of  Law.  ''  Money  is  only  yours,  by  tbe  title  wbicb  gives 
you  tbe  rigbt  of  calling  for  it,  and  passing  it  tbrougb  your  bands,  to 
satisfy  your  wantaand  your  désires;  beyond  tbis,  tbe  use  of  it  belongs  to 
your  fellow  citizens,  and  you  cannot  frustrate  tbem  of  it  viritbout  com- 
mitting  an  injustice  and  a  state  crime." 

Let  us  examine  closely  tbe  two  doctrines,  and  décide  between  tbem. 
We  must  tell  tbe  wbole.  Turgot  proclaimed  the  right  of  îaboring  in 
magnificent  terms.  Tbis  will  be,  in  future  times,  one  of  bis  titles  of 
bonor.  Before  tbe  fall  of  a  régime  in  wbicb  tbey  bad  dared  to  make 
a  demesnial  and  royal  privilège  of  labor,  it  was  doing  mucb  to  place  it  in 
tbe  number  of  imprescriptible  properties. 

Do  not  be  deceived,  bowever.  Turgot  never  went  so  far  as  to  recog- 
nize  the  right  to  lalntr.  He  wisbed  tbe  poor  to  be  left  to  develope  their 
&culties  freely,  but  be  did  not  admit  tbat  society  owed  tbem  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it.  He  understood  well  tbat  tbe  obstacles  which  might  spring 
from  tbe  action  of  autbority  sbould  be  suppressed,  but  he  did  not  impose 
on  tbe  state  tbe  obligation  to  serve  as  a  tutor  to  tbe  poor,  the  weak  and 
the  ignorant.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  right  of  Iaboring ,  and  not  tJie  right 
to  labor,  which  he  admitted.  Capital  distinction — and  one  wfaose  deptbs 
bave  not  been  yet  suffîciently  dug. 

What  was  tbe  use  of  saying  to  the  poor  man,  *'  Thou  hast  the  right 
of  Iaboring,"  when  he  could  reply,  "  How  do  you  wisb  me  to  profit  by 
tbis  right  ?  I  cannot  sow  the  eartb  on  my  own  account  ;  I  found  it  occu- 
pied  at  my  birtb.  I  cannot  abandon  myself  to  bunting  or  fishing  ;  it  is 
tbe  privilège  of  tbe  proprietor.  I  cannot  cuU  the  fruits  wbicb  the  band 
of  God  bas  matured  along  the  path  of  men  ;  tbey  bave  been  apprqpri- 
aled  like  tbe  aoil.    I  cannot  eut  wood  or  mine  tbe  iron^  the  necessary 

*  Thete  are  his  own  wordi.  «The  profits  which  may  be  procared  with  moncT,  il 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  moat  fréquent  mottvea  which  détermines  the  borrower  to  bor- 
row  it  on  interest;  it  is  one  of  the  sonices  of  the  ftcility  which  he  finds  in  paying  tbis 
interest  ;  but  it  is  not  ail  which  gives  the  lender  the  rigbt  to  exact  it  ;  it  is  enough  for 
that,  that  his  money  belongs  lo  him,  and  this  right  is  inséparable  from  property." 

And  a  little  further  ap,  <'  Since  the  monev  belongs  to  him,  he  is  free  to  keep  it;  no- 
tfaing  makes  it  a  duty  for  him'  to  lond  it  ;  ana  if  he  leods  it,he  can  place  such  conditions . 
•s  be  pleases  on  the  loan.»  ^ 
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instruments  of  my  activity  ;  thanks  to  conventional  agreements,  to  which 
I  am  not  a  party,  this  wealth,  wbich  Nature  seems  to  hâve  created  for  ail, 
has  become  the  share  and  the  patrimony  of  the  few.  I  cannot^  then, 
labor  wlthout  submitting  to  the  conditions  which  the  detainers  of  the 
instruments  of  labor  impose  upon  me«  If,  by  virtue  of  what  you  call 
the  liberty  of  contracta,  thèse  conditions  are  excessively  hard  ;  if  they 
exact  from  me  the  sale  of  my  body  and  souI  ;  if  nothîng  protects  me 
against  the  misfortune  of  my  situation  ;  or  çven  if  having  no  need  for 
me,  the  distributers  of  labor  repel  me  . .  .  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Will  there 
remain  to  me  enough  strength  to  applaud  the  fall  of  tyrannies  to  the 
human  race,  when  I  shall  hâve  struggled  in  vain  agiainst  the  tyranny  of 
things?  Shall  I  believemyself  truly  free,  whilst  the  slavery  of  hunger  shall 
remain  for  meî  Will  the  right  of  laboring  appeair  to  me  a  very  precious 
gift,  when  I  shall  die  of  want  and  despair  in  the  bosom  of  my  right  V* 

The  right,  considered  abstractiy,  was  then  but  a  mirage,  suitable  to 
lead  people  into  the  torment  of  a  hope  always  deceived.  Such  as  the 
economists  of  the  eighteenth  century  defined  it,  such  as  Turgot  under- 
stood  and  proclaimed  it,  the  right  would  only  serve  to  mask  the  unjust 
and  barbarous  abandonment  of  the  poor  by  the  inauguration  of  indivi- 
dualism. 

It  was  this  définition  of  liberty,  however,  which  the  revolutionists  of 
'89  adopted  ;  but  to  change  it,  to  give  it  a  better,  other  revolutionists 
arose,  and  we  shall  hear  thèse  latter  say,  <<  Libetty  consists  not  in  ,  the 
RIGHT,  but  in  the  power  granted  to  man  to  exercise  and  develope  his 
faculties,  under  the  empire  of  justice  and  the  safeguatd  of  the  law." 

We  bave  now  seen  how  false  and  dangerous  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
economists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  are  not  in  a  haste,  however, 
to  condemn  them.  They  adopted  the  principle  of  individualism  with 
blind  passion,  because  the  contrary  principle,  that  of  authority,  had  made 
a  violent  re-action  the  necessity  of  the  epoch.  When  a  stick  has 
bent  one  way,  it  can  only  be  straightened  by  bending  it  again  in  a  con- 
trary direction  ;  such  is  the  law  of  révolutions.  Let  us  respect  it  groan- 
ing;  let  us  acknowledge  the  benefît  of  the  erfors  of  those  who  hâve 
been  self-deceived,  if  they  hâve  contributed  to  destroy  more  serions  and 
fatal  ones.  But  to  those  only  is  our  admiration  due,  who,  in  advance  of 
their  epoch,  hâve  the  glory  to  foresee  the  auront,  and  aie  courage  to 
sainte  its  coming.  For  finally  to  raise  an-  independent  and  bold  voice 
when  the  public  murmurs  are  against  you  ;  to  attack  power,  which  shall 
calumniate  you,  for  the  advantage  of  a  crowd  who  do  not  understand 
nor  know  you  ;  to  hâve  in  yourself  your  encouragement,  strength,  hope; 
with  an  indomitable  soûl,  and  a  hioly  avidity  for  justice,  to  go  towards 
the  end  without  regarding  whether  you  are  followed,  and  then  having 
reached  the  heights  from  which  you  are  to  point  out  the  way  to  your 
tardy  âge,  to  finish  by  iiving  in  the  bitter  solitude  of  one's  own  intellect 
and  heart  ;  this  is  what  is  worthy  of  eternal  bornage,  and  it  is  for  those 
who  are  capable  of  such  an  effort,  that  the  incense  of  history  should 

ViCi^t  liave  exposed  the  doctrines  of  Turgot  ;  his  actions  were  those  of 
a  virtuous  citizen  and  a  devoted  administrator.  Intendant  of  the  province 
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of  Limonsîn  at  the  titne  when  he  was  coinposing  his  book,  he  caused 
hîmsdf  to  be  loved,  blessed.  His  revenues,  nobly  emplojed,  solaced  the 
poor.  He  opened  roads.  He  taoght  the  people  the  ad^antageous  use 
of  potatoes.*  He  sappressed  the  corrée  in  his  intendancy.t  But  one 
tfaing  cannot  be  too  mach  remarked.  He  côuld  not  accomplish  ail  the 
good  to  which  the  inspirations  of  his  soûl  urged  him,  but  by  a  course  of 
eonduct  freqnently  contrary  to  his  writings.  <<  He  combatted  egotism/' 
says  one  of  his  most  ardent  panegyrists,  "  he  combatted  it  strongly,  and 
even  by  coercive  roeasures/'j;  Was  not  this  to  gô  beyond  the  principles 
on  which  he  made  the  rights  of  the  lender  repose?  He  organized  poor-  ^ 
bouses  ;  was  not  this.  to  enter  upon  the  System  of  the  interférence  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  indastry  ?  He  wrote  thèse  tonching,  admirable  words 
at  the  head  of  some  instructicms  addressed  to  the  bureaux  of  charity  ; 
**  the  soiace  of  those  who  suffer»  is  the  duty  and  the  aflbir  of  ail  ;"  was  not 
this  to  condemn  that  theory  of  compétition  which  makes  the  lot  of  die 
poor  an  affair  of  chance  ?  Turgot  was  not,  then,  always  consistent  with 
hb  principles.    Do  not  reproach  him  for  it  ;  it  is  his  glory. 

We  may  judge,  now,  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  in  the  eighteenth 
ceotury  in  àvor  of  individual  rights  ;  but  the  social  rights  did  not  want 
defenders^  though  much  in  disagreement  with  the  gênerai  roovement  of 
mînds. 

Morelly  had,  in  1755,  laid  down  the  basis  of  a  new  social  System,  in 
work  called  the  Code  of  Nature.   It  is  important  to  know  hère  the  prin» 
cipal  points. 

**  To  roaintain  the  indivisible  unity  of  common  fonds  and  a  commonj 
iBsidence  ; 

**  To  establish  the  common  use  of  instruments  of  labor,  and  of  pro* 
dnctiona  ; 

^  To  render  éducation  equally  accessible  to  ail  : 

^To  distribute  labor  according  to  strength,  pioducts  according  to 
wants; 

"  To  préserve  land  enough  about  a  city  to  maintain  the  fàmilies  who 
inhabit  it  ; 

''To  unité  a  thousand  persons  at  least,  so  that  each  one  laboring  ac* 
cording  to  his  strength  and  his  faculties,  and  consuming  according  to  his 
wants  and  his  taste,  there  is  established  for  a  sufficient  number  of  indi- 
vidnals  a  means  of  consumption  which  does  not  surpass  the  common 
resourees,  and  a  result  of  labor  which  renders  them  always  sofficiently 
abondant  ; 

**  To  grant  no  other  privilège  to  talent  than  that  of  directing  the  labors 
for  the  common  interest,  and  not  to  keep  an  aceount  in  the  partition,  of 
tbe  capacity,  but  only  of  the  wants  which  exist  above  ail  capacity,  and 
sorvive  it  ; 

*  Nogaret,  t.  5.  p.  75.  Règne  de  Louis  Sixième. 

t  And  Monthyon  adds  that  they  proce^ded  aboot  it  in  an  irregoiar  manner,  haring 
osed  in  the  rédemption  of  the  corvée,  the  fonds  which  were  destiaed  to  discharge  the 
impositions  in  fkvor  of  the  taz-pa^ers,  who  had  soffered  losses  in  their  harresta  Par- 
ticnlarités  sur  les  Ministres  des  Finances,  p.  181.  Di^itized 

X  Ettgene  Daire,  Notice  Historique  sur  Turgot,  p.  44.  £dit.  GoiUauiniA.  ^ 
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"  Not  to  admit  pecuniary  récompenses,  because,  Ist,  the  capita]  is  an 
instrument  of  labor  which  should  remain  entirely  disposable  in  the  hands 
of  the  administration  ;  2d,  because  ail  compensation  in  money  is  either 
useless  or  injurions;  useless  in  the  case  in  which  labor,  freely  chosen, 
would  render  the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  products  more  extensive 
than  our  wants;  injurions  in  the  case  in  wbich  vocation  and  taste  would 
not  discharge  ail  the  usefui  functions  ;  for  that  would  be  giving  to  indi- 
viduals  a  means  of  not  paying  the  debt  of  labor,  and  of  exempting  them 
from  the  duties  of  the  society,  without  renouncing  the  rights  it  assures 
to  them."* 

Utopian,  you  are  about  to  exclaim  !  The  dream  of  a  thinker  who  medi- 
tated  aside  !  Morelly  appears  to  hâve  mixed  his  iife  up  but  little  with  the 
history  of  his  times,  either  from  fear  of  persécutions,  or  from  phîlo- 
sophical  disdain.  But  what  is  remarkabie  is,  that  his  Utopia  was  also 
that  of  a  man,  who  having  been  employed  in  public  afiairs,  had  dispiayed 
a  rare  skill  in  them. 

Secretary  to  Cardinal  Tencin,  when  he  was  minister,  ^ably  had  passed 
several  years  in  the  labor  of  which  another  was  collecting  the  profits  ; 
he  had  studied  the  despatches  of  ail  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  condncted 
important  negotiations,  and  acquired,  by  a  long  expérience,  the  practice 
of  power  for  which  he  seemed  bom.  How,  ailer  having  thus  managed 
men  and  things,  ccïme  he  to  embrace  the  worship  of  a  social  order  so 
différent  from  that  in  which  he  had  been  applauded,  had  shone,  and 
whose  basis  he  knew  better  than  any  one,  was  not  to  be  easily  shaken  ? 
Mably  was  endowed  with  an  intellect  suâiciently  powerful  to  break  the 
yoke  of  ideas  received  blindly  and  caressed  since  infancy.  MaUy  had 
a  great  heart;  this  is  the  explanation.  Thus  you  wili  find  him,  if  you 
interrogate  the  souvenirs  of  his  Iife,  tierce  within  bounds,  rough  from 
honesty,  despising  vain  distinctions,  distrusting  the  poison  of  wealth,  now 
replying  to  the  advances  of  a  high  person,  '*  I  will  see  him,  when  he  is 
out  of  place,"  now  refusing  a  sofa  in  the  academy  to  avoid  pronouncing 
a  lying  eulogy,  finally,  reaching  an  advanced  âge  without  fortune,  but 
without  reproach,  and  even  then  economizing  on  a  revenue  of  three 
thousand  livres,  to  be  enabled  to  succor  the  indigent,  and  to  increase 
the  small  inheritance  which  his  gratitude  destined  for  an  aged  domestic 

Mably  thought  then,  agreeing  in  that  with  the  reason  of  Morelly  and 
the  sentiment  of  Jean-Jacques,  that  men  are  unequid  in  faculties  and 
wants,  but  equcd  in  rights  ;  he  thought  that  each  of  them  having  received 
from  God  a  command  to  be  usefui  and  live,  that  ail  bave  an  tgutd  right 
to  develope  their  faculties  and  to  ehjoy  the  conditions  of  existence.  He 
made  justice  consist  in  exacting  more  from  him  who  could  do  more,  and 
in  giving  more  to  him  on  whom  nature  imposed  more  wants.  If  my 
strength  is  double,  I  ought  to  bear  a  double  burthen.  If  I  retain  as  a 
superfluity  that  which  is  hecessary  to  my  neighbor  to  enable  him  to  exer- 
cise his  right  of  living,  I  not  only  substitute  thé  idea  of  war  for  the  idea 


of 


*  We  borrow,  word  for  word,  this  short  and  sabstantial  analysis  of  the  System  of 
Morelly,  from  his  ingenious  and  learned  editor,  Villegardelle.  See  the  Code  dç  la 
Nature,  p.  14.  Edit.  1841,  ~ 
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of  the  aociety,  but  I  oppose  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  law  and 
am  impious.* 

As  an  application  of  tbese  principles  and  in  conformity  with  the  Sys- 
tem of  Moreliy,  his  forerunner,  Mabiy,  proposed  the  family  as  a  model  for 
Society,  the  family  in  which  the  division  of  poçts  was  made  in  accordance 
witb  the  strength,  and  of  fruits  with  the  wants,  the  family  in  which  there 
was  a  disinterested  command  on  the  part  of  the  father,  a  voluntary  obé- 
dience on  that  of  the  children,  increased  solicitude  and  expenses  for  the 
infirm  and  sick. 

The  family  itself  was  in  this  System  religiously  maintained.  Marriage 
is  not  in  the  code  of  Morelly,  either  an  a^air  of  social  arrangement  or  a 
money  bargain  ;  it  is  an  holy  and  inviolable  union  of  two  spuls  drawn 
towards  each  othen  Divorce  is  soroetimes  permitted,  but  only  after  ten 
years  of  marriage  and  by  means  of  certain  fomalities  analogous  to  those 
which  bave  since  been  prescribed  by  the  civil  code.t  If  the  chiidren 
receive  a  common  éducation,  it  is  at  the  âge  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  society.  Until  then  they  are  Içll  to  ^row 
beneath  tbe  wing  of  their  parents  ;  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  that 
which  the  love  of  a  mother  knows,  divines  and  can  teach.  "  Mothers," 
aays  Morelly,  *^  shall  suckle  their  own  chiidren  ;"|  and  the  only  motive 
that  he  admits  to  free  frdm  this  duty,  is  an  absolute  and  proved  impossi- 
bilily  to  discharge  it. 

Morelly  and  Mably  were  besides  cbnvinced,  that  far  from  rendering 
tbe  bierarchy  impossible,  their  System  of  fraternal  accord  was  the  only 
means  of  seating  it  on  solid,  unattackable  foundations.^  Wbat  interest 
woald  mediocrity  bave  in  intriguing  for  the  highest  employments,  when 
command  should  bave  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  privilèges,  and  withput 
producing  any  more  profit,  shquld  impose  much  greater  duties  ?  No 
doubt  each  one  would  tend  to  clasa  himself  in  accordance  with  bis  par- 
ticular  vocation  and  bis  aptitudes,  where  ail  functions  would  be  regarded 
as  equally  honorable  and  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance. 

Was  there  no  fear  lest  idleness  should  install  itself  within  an  associa- 
tion deprived  of  the  stimulants  of  egotism  J  Morelly  and  Mably  resolutely 
denied,  that  idleness  was  a  vice  naturel  to  man.  Idleness,  says  Mo- 
relly, came  only  "  from  distinctions,  which  casting  some  into  sloth  and 
softness,  inspired  in  others  a  disgust  and  aversion  for  forced  duties,  .  .  . 
It  is  so  true  that  man  is  a  créature  made  for  action,  and  for  useful  action  ; 
that  we  see  that  species  of  men  who  are  called  rich  and  powerful,  seek 
the  fatiguing  tumult  of  pleasures  to  rid  themselves  of  an  importunate 
sloth."!!  Why  not  then  make  a  pleasure  of  labor  by  fi'eeing  it  from  the 
odious  character  which  excess,  prohibition  of  choice,  and  constraint  im- 
press  upon  itî  They  dread  idleness.  Well,  then,  kt  them  give  it  the 
name  it  deserves  in  every  free  association  ;  Jet  them  call  the  idler  a  rob- 

*  See  the  whole  of  ohapter  2é  of  the  Traité  de  la  législation  oo  prioeipei  des  lois, 
Œavret  complètes  de  l'Abbè  de  Mablr,  t.  9. 1792. 
t  MorelJy,  Code  de  la  Natore,  p.  167,  et  suit. 
t  Ibid.  p.  169- 

i  De  la  leffislation  ou  principes  des  lois,  Œuvres  complétet  de  Mably,  t.  9.  chapaA. 
ir  Code  d.l»  Nature,  p.  79.  ^ .^  ,.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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ber.  WoQld  it  be  impossible  to  introduce  into  a  workshop  tbe  poiot  of 
honor  so  efficacious  in  the  field  of  battle  ?  Men  hâve  been  led  to  sacri- 
fice to  hoRor  the  dearest  of  iheir  propertj»  life  ;  and  could  he  noi  be  led 
to  sacrifice  to  it  some  hodrs  of  shameful  rest,  and  would  not  idleness  be 
banished  from  Society,  when  it  should  hâve  become  as  disgraceful  to 
recoi)  from  labor  as  from  before  an  Bnemy  7  To  Mercier  de  la  Rivière, 
Turgot  and  tbe  whole  school  of  econbmists  who  msde  the  sharpness  of 
gain  the  only  spur  to  human  activity,  Mably  opposed  a  remembraace  of 
the  establishment  founded  in  Paraguay  by  the  Jesuits.*  He  might  hâve 
also  cited  tbe  example  of  the  Moravian  Brethren^  whose  number  bad 
increased  un,der  the  direction  of  Hutter  to  seventy  thousand,  and  who, 
by  the  avowal  of  historians  who  are  the  detractors  of  Anabaptism,  had 
formed  the  most  active,  the  most  fruitful  family  of  laborers  the  world  had 
ever  seen.f 

Whilst  lost  in  the  crowd  which  was  rushing  headiong  to  individualism, 
some  cours geous  and  convinced  men  thns  resamed  the  imperishaUe  tn* 
ditiofi  preserved  through  âges,  by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  christianity, 
the  Albigenses,  the  Vaudois,  the  Hussites  and  the  Anabaplists,  the  doc- 
trine which  was  to  become  dominant,  met  skilfiil  and  furious  adveisaries  in 
the  defenders  of  pure  despotism.  The  economical  school  which  Morelly 
and  Mably  attacked  in  the  name  of  fraternity,  Linguet  attaoked  ia  the 
xiame  of  a  system  whose  resuit  would  hâve  been  oriental  siavery.  No- 
thing  could  be  more  odious  than  the  political  idéal  oï  Linguet,  nothing 
better  conducted  than  bis  war  on  the  economists.  We  will  judge  of  it 
by  the  following  passage.  *^  The  slave  was  maints ined  when  he.did  not 
labor.  But  the  free  laborer,  who  is  frequently  badly  paid  when  he  does 
work,  what  is  to  become  of  him  when  he  does  not  work  2  Who  is  there 
to  trouble  himself  about  his  lot?  Whom  does  ic  cost  any  thing  when 
he  perishes  of  languor  and  misery  î  Who  is  there  consequently,  who  is 
interested  in  hindering  him  from  perishingî  ....  The  slave  was  predoos 
to  his  master,  on  accoont  of  the  money  he  had  cost  him.  But  tbe  firee 
laborer  costs  the  rich  voluptuary  who  employs  him  nothing.  In  times  of 
servitude  the  blood  of  men.  had  some  price;  they  were  worth  at 
least  what  they  sold  for  in  the  market.  Since  they  are  no  longer  sohl, 
they  hâve  really  no  inlrinsic  value.  In  an  army,  a  pioneer  is  much  less 
esteemed  than  a  wagon  horse,  because  the  wagon  horse  is  dear,  and  they 
can  get  the  pioneer  for  nothing.  The  suppression  of  siavery  bas  made 
this  calculation  of  war  pass  into  coramon  life,  and  since  that  period,  there 
are  no  wealthy  burghers  wbo  do  not  calculate  in  the  same  manner  tbe 
heroes  do."f 

But  it  was  still  too  soon  for  fraternity,  and  it  was  too  late  for  despotism. 
In  vain  were  the  socialist  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  served  by  Jeah- 
Jacques  Rousseau  in  his  Social  Contracta  by  Helvetius  himself,  in  cer- 
tain passages  of  his  Treatise  on  Man,  by  Diderot,  in  some  of  his  fine 
inspiîatiQns.    Individualism  was  invading  society  irresistibly.    Mably 

^^m»s  proposés  aaz  philosophes  économistes  sur  l'ordre  naturel  et  essential  des 
SdSRes.    Œnvres  compretes  de  Mably,  t.  2,  lettre  1 .  ^^  , 

J(  Histoire  des  Anabaptistes,  by  Catron,  liv.  4.  p.  130,  Paris,  170(CjOOQIc 
X  Linguet,  Théories  des  lois  civiles,  liv.  5.  chap.  30.  ^ 
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pefceived  it  himself,  and  eierj  page  of  his  writiogs^  pro? es,  that  he  was 
UDder  no  illusion  as  to  the  power  of  the  ideas  combatted  by  him. 

How  could  he  be  deceived  ?  Celebrated  philosophers,  applauded 
literary  men,  grave  magistrales,  most  of  the  encyclopedists,  ministera,  pre- 
lates,  suchhad  been  the  eariiest  economists.  There  were  seen  among 
tfaeiD,  and  bj  the  side  of  Turgot,  of  Mercier  de  la  Rmère,  of  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  and  of  Letrosne,  die  cardinal  of  Boisgelin,  M.  de  Malesherbes, 
M.  de  Gicé,  the  arohbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  the  two  Trudaines,  the  old 
minister  d'Invau,  the  illustrious  chemist  Lavoîsier,  the  abbé  Raynal, 
Saint-Perazy,  and  the  indefatigable  skirmishers  of  this  new  army,  the 
ardent  journalist  Baudeau,  the  abbé  Morellet,  and  finally  the  abbé  Rou- 
baud,  to  whom  Voltaire  wrote,  "  I  ha?e  as  t>ound]ess  an  esteem  for  you 
as,  in  your  opinion,  tlie  liberty  of  commerce  should  be."t  For  Voltaire 
who  had  need  of  supports,  was  not  long  in  asking  pardon  by  ingenious 
flatteries  for  the  mon  wiih  the  forty  croums»  Better  understood,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  economists  had  nothing  abont  it  alarming  to  tbe  Lord  of 
Femey,  who  said,  after  Turgot,  "  the  majority  should  live  by  their  own 
labor."! 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  economical  school  was  directed  or  upheld  by 
nobles,  great  lords,  even  sovereigns.  The  Marquis  of  Condorcet,  the 
chevalier  de  Jaucourt,  Turgot,  sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Normandy,  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  thèse  were  they  who  pushed  the 
French  feudality  to  its  definite  fall  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  Chancellor 
of  Lithuania,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Archduke 
Leopold  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.^ 

As  it  happens  in  growing  schools,  in  which  they  recompense  them- 
aelves  by  pride,  for  not  yet  having  the  empire,  what  was  but  a  very  con- 
trovertible  doctrine  was  called  Science;  they  saluted  the  physician  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  only  as  the  Mast£&  ;  and  the  apostles  of  the  let- 
alone  system  gave  the  tone  of  haughty  intolérance  to  their  polemics. 
They  had  moreover,  since  the  commencement,  displayed  a  laudable 
activity  in  uprooting  the  préjudices  which  held  labor  captive,  in  unmask- 
mg  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  in  glorifying  agriculture,  in  defending  the 
people  of  the  cities  who  were  exduded  from  the  jurandes,  or  imposed 
upon  by  them,  and  the  people  of  the  country  who  were  crushed  by  taxes, 
and  driven  without  pay  and  bread,  to  mend  the  public  roads.  Books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals^  every  thing  was  employed  by  the  sect  to  gain 
definitively  that  sovereign,  and  already  grumbling  power,  public  opinion. 
The  same  year  (1765)  saw  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  conducted  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours  and  the  abbé  Roubaud,  and  the  Diary  of  a  Citizen, 
which  scarcely  founded  against  the  economists,  was  placed  at  their  ser- 
vice by  the  abbé  Baudeau,  an  adversary  suddenly  converted.||  Impatient 
to  exhibit  itself,  the  doctrine  assumed  ail  forms.  Saint  Lambert  lent  it 
the  language  of  poetry  in  the  Seasms;  it  glided  on  the  stage,  in  the 

*  See  especially  chap.  4,  de  la  LegislaHon,  lir.  1. 
t  Correspondance  de  Voltaire,  t.  22.  lettre  742. 
t  Voltaire,  Siècle  de  Louis  Fourteenth. 

i  Notice  ofDnpont  de  Nemoars  servins  as  a  preamble  to  llie  etdogyon  Goornay, 
ŒiiTOadeTuTffot,t.2.CoUect.Gaillauniin.  CFgïïzecre  ^ 

H  Notice  sur  l'abbé  Baadeau,  par  £ugene  Darie,  CoH.  GnUlanmin. 
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drama*  of  Albert  the  First  ;  and  it  reached  the  personages  of  tbe  comie 
opéras  of  Favart^t  who  were  commissioned  to  render  the  maxiros  of  the 
Économical  Tabkau  popular. 

But  a  writer  who  has  survived  under  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  Mon, 
it  was  the  title  of  his  first  work,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  the  father  of 
the  famous  orator,  had  aiready  spread  abroad  profusely  in  a  succession  of 
books,  greedily  sought  afler,  both  the  ideas  of  duesnay  and  his  own, 
well  ranged  beneath  the  discipline  of  the  master.  The  oïdesi  son  ofthe 
doctrine,  as  he  called  himself,!  he  had  been  its  most  turbulent  propagator, 
and  had  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  meetings  of  the  econoroists. 
He  received  them  every  Tuesday  at  his  table,  and  his  character  responded 
perfectly  to  his  part.  Passionately  devoted  to  agriculture,  a  patron  of 
the  peasant,  he  was  himself  à  rustic  noble,  a  kind  of  country  squire, 
who  spoke  with  kindness  of  the  poor  people,  though  full  of  the  pride  of 
his  race.  "For  ûve  hundred  years,"  he  said,  .*<baTe  Mirabeaus  been 
suffered  who  were  not  made  like  other  men,"  and  without  doubt  to  dis- 
tinguish  himself  as  much  as  bis  ancestors,  he  affected  simplicity  in  the 
midst  of  embrordered  coats.  He  fulminated  against  the  conquests  oftke 
inksiand,  so  proud  himself  of  having  composed  fiiVy  volumes.^  A 
paradoxical  and  lively  humorist,  he  inâated  his  style  with  hyperboles 
and  neologisms,  rather  than  write  like  everybody  else.  He  piled  up  so 
much  strangeness  in  his  ideas  and  phrases,  that  he  would  hâve  covered 
the  science  of  the  economists  with  ridicule,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
Works,  had  not  been  lively,  full  of  a  true  originality,  sown  with  bappy 
fancies  and  lightnings.  His  very  defects  were  useful  to  the  doctrine, 
and  brought  it  into  vogue,  so  much  relief  was  thiBre  in  his  confused  books, 
in  whicb,  stirring  up  every  thing,  without  enlightening  any  thing,  he 
now  sustained  tbe  smail  against  the  great,  now  the  great  against  tbe 
burghers;  he  loaded  with  contumely,  courtiers  who  beg  in  red  heels  and 
only  boast  of  their  former  nobility,  whicb  he  shows  us  drinking  too 
much,  sleeping  a  little,  playing  at  tennis,  or  practising  in  the  fencing 
scbools,  on  horseback  early  in  the  morning  for  the  hunt,  and  leading  a 
hard,  rustic  and  loyal  life.|| 

The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau  would  hâve  been  almost  a  man  of  genias, 
if  he  had  had  method  in  his  head,  but  in  the  second  génération  this 
chaos  was  cleared  up,  and  from  it  sprung  the  greatest  orator  of  modem 
times. 

The  Amphictryon  of  the  economists,  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  was 
truly  their  eldest  born.  He  had  agitated  ail  their  ideas,  before  them,  in 
his  books.  At  the  very  time  that  Quesnay  was  giving  to  the  Encylo 
pedia  his  celebrated  articles  on  Grains  and  Farmers,  Mirabeau  had  pnb- 
lished  his  treatise  of  population,  the  Friend  of  Man;^  and  aiready 

*  Pliyed  on  tbe  4th  ofFebrnarv,  1775,  ttthe  comédie  Françaiie. 
t  Les  Moissonneurs,  given  to  the  Italian  comedy. 
i  Eloge  de  Quesnay,  par  Mirabean.  Ephemerides  da  Citizen,  1775. 
^  See  his  Letter  to  the  Librarian  or  Milan  in  tbe  Mémoires  by  Lucas  Montigney. 
Il  Ami  des  Hommes,  t.  1.  p.  141. 

IT  Tbis  work,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  but  three  Tolames.    It  was  publisbed  in 
1756.    Aflerwards,  other  works  of  Mirabeau,  strangsrs  to  tbe  first,  were  comprised 
der  the  gênerai  tide  of  Ami  des  Hommes.  ^ 
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annoanced  in  it  several  principles  dear  to  the  economists.  He  advocated 
absolute  freèdom  of  trade  in  grain  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
famines,  and  be  thus  summed  up  his  opinion,  <<  What  raust  be  done  to 
maintain  abandance  in  a  kingdom  ?    Nothing."* 

In  the  Theory  of  Taxation,  the  hardihood  of  which  was  very  dis- 
pleasing  to  Voltaire,  he  had  denounced,  with  uneqaailed  sharpness,  the 
fkrmers  of  the  retenue,  their  falseboods,  rapines,  tyranny,  accusing  them 
of  having  invested  the  ctties,  exhausted  the  country,  and  impoveiished 
a  land,  naturally  fertile,  to  sach  a  point,  that  there  no  longer  remained 
in  it,  so  to  speak,  bot  fortune  hunters  after  the  dévastation  of  Peru.f 
Resuming  the  aphorism  imprinted  by  the  hand  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  ; 
indtrtct  taxation  ;  pow  peasants  ;  poor  kingdom^  he  rendered  it  sensible 
by  saying,  "Direct  taxation  upon  the  soi]  is  the  most  useful  to  the  soi], 
inasmnch  as,  neither  more  nor  less,  it  supports  ail  the  others;  but  the 
différence  is  great  between  carrying  it  straight  or  aside."! 

What  particularly  employed  the  cood  sensé  of  the  marquis,  whiist  giv- 
ing  â  handle  to  his  immoderate  fancy  and  biting  hyperbole,  was  the 
question  of  the  corvées.  As  a  countryman,  he  knew  better  than  any 
one  how  ruinons  was  the  corvée,  l>oth  for  the  peasant  dragged  three 
leagues  from  his  résidence  and  condemned  to  labor,  which  brooght  him 
neither  wages  nor  food,  and  to  the  farmer  who  saw  with  pain  his  horses 
sleeping  out  beneath  an  intempîerate  sky,  and  also  for  the  state,  which,  in 
exchange  for  roads  that  a  colony  of  moles  could  destroy  in  a  year,^  took 
from  agriculture  days  of  inestimable  value. 

Thus,  evén  before  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Mercier  de  la  Rivière,  and 
the  Abbé  Bandeau,  had  produced  the  theory  of  duesnay,  it  had  found 
in  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  a  defender,  impetuous,  incisive,  without 
clearness,  without  method,  but  not  without  relief;  and  by  him  was 
opened  that  séries  of  labors  which  the  book  of  the  celebrated  English- 
man,  Adam  Smith,  was  afterwards  to  crown  with  so  much  splendor  by 
straightening  out  and  completing  them. 

Soch  was  then  the  movement  of  mitids  when  a  field  of  battle  was  sud- 
denly  opened  to  the  rival  doctrines. 

"  About  the  year  1750,"  says  Voltaire,]]  **  the  nation,  tired  of  verses, 
tragédies,  comédies,  opéras,  romances,  romantic  historiés,  moral  reflec- 
tions  still  more  romantic,  and  theological  disputes  about  grâce  and  con- 
valsions,  fînally  went  to  work  to  reasoning  about  corn.  They  forgot  ail 
about  vines,  in  order  to  talk  of  wheat  and  rye.  They  wrote  U9eful  things 
about  agriculture,  wliich  everyone  read,  exceptthe  laborers.  One  might 
bave  supposed,  on  leaving  the  comic  opéra,  that  France  had  a  prodigious 
qnantity  of  corn  for  sale.  Finally,  the  demand  of  the  nation  obtained 
from  the  government  in  1764,  permission  to  export  it"  It  was  imme- 
diately  éxported,  but  a  stérile  year  having  succeeded,  complaints  break 
eut,  the  people  are  moved,  the  government  is  in  trouble,  and  the  ques- 

*  L'Ami  det  Hommei,  t.  3.    Foreign  Commercei  p*  40. 

t  Théorie  de  l>Impot.    Dialogue  5.  JC^  nna](> 

t  Introdaction  au  Mémoire  sur  lea  états  provinciaax,-^'.^»^^*^*^^ 

i  L'Ami  des  Hommes,  1. 1.  p.  120. 

Il  Dictionnaire  Philosophique^  art.  CoTDt 
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tioD  of  freedom  of  trade  in  grain  agitâtes  the  world  of  intellect  froin  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  otber.  This  question  was  grave  in  itself,  since  it 
reacbed  the  subsistence  of  the  peôple;  but  what  added  to  the  interestof 
the  quarrel  and  gave  it  a  true  character  of  greatness  was,  that  it  brought 
ioto  opposition  the  two  achools  wbich  were  disputing  for  the  empire  of 
soeiety. 

There  was  remarked  among  the  crowd  of  economists  at  hîs  times, 
although  be  did  not  partake  of  their  principles,  a  Neapojitan  of  rare 
talent  and  fuU  of  tho^ghts,  a  man  of  wit  wbich  hid  the  statesman,  the 
faead  of  Machiavel  on  the  body  of  a  jester.*  It  was  an  abbé,  but  an 
abbé  of  the  eigbteenth  centyry,  that  is  a  philosophical  priest,  smart  in 
speech,  of  satirical  habits,  ^aving  handled  ail  books,  even  the  breviary, 
having  gone  to  the  -bottomof  every  thing,  and  being  enabled  to  bring  the 
light  of  an  original  and  strong  intellect  to  bear  on  every  question.  He 
never  failed,  neither  at  the  Wednesdays  of  Madame  Geoifrin,  nor  the 
Thursdays  of  Baron  Holbach,  where  bis  humor  gushed  out  in  fiasbes, 
when  it  did  not  sbine  in  strokes  of  genius.  Welcomed  with  a  sort  of 
dread  in  the  circle  of  the  economists,  now  he  ran  down  on  them  with 
unforeseen  objections  and  showed  them  sorae  fine  truth  through  the  ah- 
surdity  of  bis  paradoxes  ;  now  mounted  on  a  table  like  a  jugglert  and 
holding  his  wig  in  bis  hand  wbich  he  made  as  it  were  the  pivot  of  his 
pleasantries,  he  studied  to  excite  the  hilarity  of  his  audience.  But  the 
time  came  in  wbich  their  laughter  wassuddenlycheoked;  for  the  buffoon 
had  disappeared  and  Machiavel  alone  remaiped;  and  firequenlly  those 
who  came  but  to  applaud  a  charming  joker,  went  away  roarked  by  the 
talons  of  the  eagle. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  economists  were  to  bave  as  an  adversary 
on  the  question  of  grains.  Tbey  had  chosen  individual  rights  as  the 
point  of  departure, — Galliani  started  from  social  rights.  In  order  to  as* 
sure  large  profita  to  the  proprietor,  by  opening  a  vast  market  for  him, 
they  had  commended  the  indifiference  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  grains, 
Galliani  led  them  back  vigorously  totrue  principles,  by  opposing  to  them 
thé  reason  of  a  state  associated  for  the  dearest  interests  of  the  people. 

There  was  an  inexpressible  trouble  among  them,  when  in  his  dia- 
logues on  the  trade  in  cornj^  a  paradoxical  work,  but  admirable  for  its 
clearness,  force,  vivacity  and  depth,  Galliani  exclaimed, — *'  Who  knows 
whether  France  bas  a  superâuity  of  corn  or  not  ?  Are  you  very  sure 
that  in  offering  corn  to  your  enemy,  you  are  not  depriving  your  brother 
of  it  ?  How  can  this  be  known,  since  France  being  eut  up  by  internai 
custom  bouses,  the  abundant  provinces  bave  never  yet  been  able  to 
suocor  freely  those  wbich  are  in  distress  1  Before  permitting  exportatiop, 
would  it  not  be  prudent  to  provide  for  the  free  cultivation  of  grain 
through  the  interior  of  the  kingdom?  What  sage  economist  would  de* 
mand  that  the  vase  should  be  permitted  to  overâow,  before  knowing 
if  it  were  fuU  or  notr§ 

rf--"^  .  .  ♦  MemoireB  de  Marmontel,  t.  2,  p.  121. 

•''f      **  t  Mémoires  do  Morellet,  t.  1.  p.  ]31.  C^r\r\n]f> 

t  Thèse  dialogues  are  about  the  Bdict  of  170^.d  by  VnUUV^lC 
^  Dialognes  sor  le  Gomuerce  des  blés,  p.  135, 13S. 
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The  theory  of  indiridual  right?,  wbich  is^absolutefrom  ils  very  nature, 
had  l^d  tbe  economists  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  diversities  of  dimate  and 
tbe  différences  of  places  and  circumstances^  in  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem  ;  Galliani  in  his  book,  led  his  interlocutor  through  ail  Europe  ;  he 
conducted  bim  to  Genoa,  Naples,  Rome,  into  Spain,  Ëngland,  Hollande 
and  sbowing  bim  hère  republics  without  territory  and  tbere  an  agri- 
cultural  people  without  a  marine,  he  taught  bim  to  consult  places,  times, 
eircumstances,  tbe  geôgrapby  of  the  question  ;  <<  I  am  convinced,  he  said 
ironically  to  the  the  economists,  that  agriculture  is  every  where  tbe  only 
source  of  wealth,  even  in  Genevai  whicb  bas  no  tillable  land  but  tbe 
pavement  of  its  streets.  You  admire  tbe  prosperity  of  Holland,  in  wbich 
the  trade  in  grain  enjoys  entire  freedom,  and  you  do  not  consider,  incon- 
siderate  copyiststhat  you  are,  that  b  a  stérile  country,  that  corn,instead 
of  being  the  revenue  of  tbe  nation,  is  its  first  expense.  Mounted  upon 
their  vessels  whicb  seek  for  corn  from  tbe  extremities  of  tbe  world,  need 
the  Hollanders  fear  famine?  Tbeir  marine  cives  tbemthe  market  of  tbe 
wor)d.  You  bave  then,  in  speaking  of  Hculand,  taken  the  expenditure 
ibr  the  receipt,  and  tbe  receipt  for  the  expenditure  ;  a  sligbt  mistake 
indeed."* 

But  couid  not  the  economists  reply  on  their  side,  that  it  is  tbe  part  of 
a  population  of  slaves  only,  to  abandon  tbe  care  of  their  subsisteuce  to 
their  cbiefs.  If  the  monk  finds  the  doors  of  the  refectory  always  open 
when  the  bell  rings,  it  is.because  he  is  subjected  to  an  austère  discipline. 
If  the  soldier  bas  no  care  about  his  support,  it  is  because  it  is  his  part  to 
obey.  ^  I  will  support  you  and  you  sball  çerve  me,"  such  is  the  contract 
of  slavery.  The  day  on  whicb  a  people  is  charged  with  its  own  subsista 
ence,  it  is  recognized  as  in  its  majority,  it  is  enfranchised.  This  side  of 
tbe  question  had  not  escaped  the  piercing  glance  of  the  Neapolitan  pub* 
licist  He  knew  that  the  care  of  providing  an  abundance  of  and  low 
price  for  grain  was  the  principal  occupation  of  power  in  ail  the  coun^ 
tries  of8lavery,to  Cairo,in  the  kingdora  of  Morocco,to  Constantinople  ; 
he  avowed  that  the  policy  of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  summed  up  in  thèse 
words,  uft  must  provision  Stamboul;  and  he  was  not  ignorant  wbat  Rome 
had  beconie  when  its  emperor  said,  '*  We  give  tbe  multitude  bread  and 
shows."  But  the  foreâight  whicb  despots  impose  on  themselves  for  tbeir 
own  interest,  he  did  not  tbink  sbould  be  interdicted  to  the  tutors  of  the 
people.  Now  had  France  reached  that  point,  that  the  life  of  the  multi- 
tode  could  be  abandoned  without  danger  to  tbe  caprices  of  egotism  en* 
couraged  by  independence  7  Was  that  people  in  a  state  of  perfect  bealth 
vho  were  still  seen  bent  beneath  the  double  yoke  of  misery  and  igno- 
rance? The  convalescence  of  the  sick  man  sbould  be  at  least  respected 
before  making  a  transition  from  the  close  room  to  tbe  open  air.  Repent 
neildttgt  said  Galliani,  and  he  denounced  tbe  famous  edict  of  1764  to  be 
a  too  precipitate,  a  toc  adventurous  concession  to  tbe  spirit  of  individu* 
alism. 

The  attacks  of  Galliani  bore,  moreover,  on  tbe  prématuré  application  of 
the  principle  and  not  on  the  principle  itsel£    He  divined  the  French 

*  Diologoe  rar  Ui  Commerce  dM  blé«y  p.  6^1  et  «uiv. 
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révolution  in  the  horizon,  and  he  went  in  his  foreshadowings  even  be- 
yond  the  liberalism  of  '89,  wheri  he  wrote  "  I  expect  an  entire  code 
instead  of  a  single  law.  The  old  policy,  the  administration  of  our 
fathers,  the  police,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  policy,  roll  along  entirely 
on  reciprocal  distrust  of  sovereign  and  people.  If  confidence  takes  its 
place  the  whole  machine  mast  be  changed.  Novus  rervm  mihi  nascitur 
or  do,     See  a  new  order  of  things  ^rise." 

We  bave  already  said  that  the  sect  of  the  econpmists  sprung  frora  an 
union  of  two  schools,  of  which  one,  under  the  spécial  name  of  Physio» 
rro^y,  inclined  to  agriculture,  the  other  to  commerce.  Though  burgher- 
ism  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  on  the  eve  of  being  enabled  to  found 
its  power  upon  the  possession  of  a  part  of  the  soil,  still  the  true  lever  of 
the  ascending  class  was  yet  in  moveable  weahh,  and  the  physiocrates 
would  not  prdbably  hâve  been  able  to  sustain  themselves,if  they  bad  not 
been  lost  in  the  ranksof  the  disciples  of  Gournay.  Burgher  France  was 
essentially  manufacturing,  and  in  this  capacity  it  strongly  applauded  the 
blows  which  Galliani  had  inflicted  on  purely  agricultural  societies  in  his 
book,  for  Galliani  took  advantage  of  the  question  of  grain  to  abandon 
himself  to  vast  views  and  to  rtse  to  a  marvellous  examination  of  the 
gênerai  laws  of  politics.  He  drew  avery  unforeseén  and  striking  pictare 
of  agricultural  nations  in  his  Dialogues,  Nothing  equals  the  splendor 
he  was  hère  enabled  to  give  to  his  views.  He  conceals  his  new  ideas, 
as  it  were,  beneath  his  cloak  like  dark  lanterns;  then  suddenly  expos- 
ing  them,  he  présents  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  and  dazzles  him. 
Who  does  not  know  the  history  of  a  gambler,  his  sharp  and  generous 
character,  his  mortal  panics,  his  debts  and  his  follies,  his  luxury  mingled 
with  indigence,  his  superstitions,  his  almost  inévitable  ruin?  And  yet 
this  history,  according  to  Galliani,  îs  that  of  an  exclusively  agricultural 
people.*  You  see  that  laborer  ;  he  is  throwing  rouleaux  of  Louis  upon 
a  vast  faro  table  ;  it  is  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  the  éléments  who  keep  the 
bank.  The  unknown  is  then  the  God  whom  an  agricultural  people 
always  invoke.  Balancing  unceasingly  between  fear  and  hope,  an  agricul- 
tural people  are  continually  exposed  to  see  their  calculations  the  sport 
of  chance;  they  believe  in  witchcraft;  they  are  sftperstitious.  On  the 
other  side,  hardened  to  labor,  naturally  bold,  they  do  not  dread  combats  ; 
they  are  icarlike.  .  But  war  is  the  luxury  of  nations  ;  it  is  by  it  that  they 
ruin  themselves  when  they  bave  not  manufactures  enough  to  ward  off 
the  increase  of  expenses  which  war  drags  after  it.  They  sell  at  low 
priées,  they  borrow  at  heavy  interest.  Among  an  agricultural  people, 
the  great  willingly  permit  themselves  to  oppress  the  weak,  and  thte  day 
cornes  in  which  the  multitude,  in  despair,  calls  the  despotism  of  an  indi- 
vidual  to  its  assistance  ;  the  gambler  is  in  prison  ;  it  is  monarchy. 

Thus,  with  a  grain  of  corn  which  he  had  gathered  by  the  way,  Galliani 
wrote  the  history  of  France.  And  in  fact,  were  not  superstition,  war, 
feudalit/;  despotism,  the  history  of  the  French  nation,  until  manufac- 
turers  appeared  at  a  signal  from  Colbert? 

In  the  eighteenth  century  books  were  events  ;  the  work.of  Galliani 
produoed  an  immense  and  universal  impression.  Women  read  it  and 
*  Dialogaei  sur  le  commerce  des  blfef,  from  page  104  to  116. 
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carried  it  about  in  their  work  bags.  Voltaire  was  in  wonder.*  Turgot 
passing  tbe  economisls  in  review  before  him,  did  not  find  araong  them 
a  writer  capable  of  engaging  in  a  contest  with  so  formidable  a  tilter.t 
Having  learned  that  tbe  Abbé  Mdrellet  intended  to  réfute  Galliani,  he 
used  an  honorable  firankness  in  endeavoring  to  diyert  him  from  sucb  an 
enterprise-l  But  tbough  tfae  counaels  of  Turgot  were  in  gênerai  orders 
for  hîs  friends,  Morellet  had  tbe  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists.  The 
réfutation  oï  Gailiani  by  the  Abbé  Morellet,  did  not  go  beyond  thèse 
limits,  the  absolute,  permanent  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  an  indivi- 
du al  oTer  bis  own  things.  The  spirit  of  the  book  and  of  the  school 
wbich  inspired  it,  ia  found  in  the  foUowing  passage  ;  <<  A  man  merely 
makes  use  of  bis  own  property,  his  bouse,  when  he  enters  it  to  avoid 
injuries  from  the  air,  without  opening  his  door  to  him  who  suffers  with- 
out."§ 

The  school  of  the  economists  prevailed,  however;  its  circle  extended 
daily»  and  the  hou^  fînaily  came  in  wbich  it  seized  on  power. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  1774,  Louis  tbe  Sitteenth  mounted  the  tbrone, 
and  three  months  aflerwards  Voltaire  wrote  :  ''  If  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
goes  on,  there  will  hereafter  be  no  talk  of  the  âge  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teentb.  I  esteem  it  too  much  to  think  that  he  can  make  ail  the  changes 
with  wbich  we  are  menaced.  He  appears  to  me  to  bave  been  born  pru- 
dent and  fîrm  ;  he  will  then  be  a  great  and  good  king.  Happy  they  who 
are  only  twenty  years  old  like  he,  and  who  shall  long  taste  the  pleasures 
of  his  reign."|| 

This  reign^  whose  initiation  Voltaire  thus  %aluted,  commenced  with  an 
imprudence.  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  had  regular  morals  and  a  serious 
character,  look  as  his  first  minister  and  guide  an  old  courtier,  in  whom 
fi-ivolity  was  but  the  vamish  of  systematic  corruption.  The  ministry 
was  soon  completely  remodelled  beneath  the  eye  and  by  the  will  of  the 
Coant  de  Maurepas.  X)'Aiguillon  gave  place  to  the  Count  de  Vergen- 
nes  ;  the  Count  de  Muy  had  the  port-folio  of  war  ;  Maupeou  was  replaced 
by  Hue  de  Miroménil  ;  and  Turgot,  called  fîrst  to  the  marine,  was  not 
long  in  succeeding  the  Abbé  Terray  in  tbe  finances.  In  the  person  of 
Turgot,  the  economists  were  at  the  helm,  and  they  did  not  doubt  that, 
thanks  to  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  the  new  eontroller-general,  their 
ideas  were  at  last  about  to  receive  a  brilliant  application. 

We  bave  shown  Turgot  as  a  writer  and  administrator  ;  what  would  the 
minister  be? 

Turgot  had  a  handsome  and  severe  figure.  Brought  up  to  the  eccle- 
aiastical  state,  from  which  philosophy  removed  him,  he  had  carried  into 
tbe  world  habits  of  reserve  and  modesty,  which,  ennobled  by  his  pride, 
imposed  on  the  frivolity  of  his  equals.  If,  in  order  to  transform,  by 
calming  it,  a  society  ill  at  ease  and  disturbed,  it  was  enough  to  possess 
Fast  instruction,  Turgot  would  bave  been  the  person  most  worthy  to  watch 

*  Corres.  de  Voltaire,  lettre  871,  eu  comte  d'Argental. 
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over  the  upheaving  of  his  country  ;  far  he  had  been  lempted  by  stady 
into  ail  directions,  and  had  a  made  a  tour  of  every  science. 

But  his  mind  wanted  extent.  He  had  not  that  powerful  perception 
which  measures  the  bearing  of  a  principle  at  a  glance.  Hence  arose  his 
errors  and  his  contradictions.  He  by  whom  the  monopoly  of  corpora- 
tions and  th^  tyranny  of  the  corvées  fell,  assuredly  loved  the  people  ;  and 
yet  what  did  he  propose  in  the  place  of  the  old  oppression?  The  dignity 
of  man  in  his  isolation,  his  greatness  in  his  egolism,  war  between  inter- 
ests  under  the  name  of  compétition,  the  abandonment  of  the  poor  under 
the  name  of  freedom,  the  protection  of  the  let-alone  system  for  the  strong, 
the  devisory  tutelage  of  chance  for  the  weak.  /Do  not  be  astonished,  if, 
in  his  intendancy  of  Limousin,  he  proved  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the 
people;  if,  after  having  proclaimed  in  theory  the  legitimacy  of  usury,  he 
endeavored  to  combat  its  humiliating  and  cruel  empire  by  crooked  patbs; 
if  he  decreed  benefîcence,  af\er  having  preached  in  his  books  the  reli- 
gion of  individual  rights,  the  idol  béfore  whom  so  many  human  vietims 
were  to  be  iramolated,  .  .yTurgotwas  upright;  how  should  not  the 
publicist  be  many  times  renited  in  him  by  the  good  man  ?  Thus  this 
contrast  between  the  merit  of  his  actions  and  the  falseness  of  bis  views 
is  the  most  sparkling  trait  of  his  life. 

His  goodness,  moreover,  was  but  that  of  the  mind.  His  austère  aver- 
sion for  women  was  one  of  his  weaknesses.  He  did  not  know  that 
generous  tenderness  of  the  heart  which,  by  warming  the  intellect,  fructî- 
ëes  and  enlightens  it.  He  had  neither  that  strong  sensibility  which 
resists  the  icy  contact  of  business,  nor  that  lively  and  regulated  imagina- 
tion which,  by  the  attraction  of  the  beautiful,  condncts  us  to  truth  as  surely 
as  reason  herself.  He  was  impassioned  but  a  little  like  sectaries,  and 
not  as  a  statesman  should  be.  He  placed  the  safety  of  a  people  in  the 
mathematical  triumph  of  a  school.  Let  us  say  it  without  tuming  aside  ; 
there  was  nothing  great  about  him,  except  his  courage. 

And  yet  there  was  no  rival,  at  this  period,  who  had  a  right  to  oppose 
him,  except  Necker. 

Born  at  Geneva,  he  was  as  yet  known  but  by  an  Eidogy  on  CoJbert, 
which  the  Academy  had  crowned  ;  but  in  this  work,  the  writer  allowed 
the  minister  to  appear.  It  is  certain  that  Necker  had  feli  at  an  early 
period  a  passion  for  governing,  and  those  who  knew  him  thought  him 
worthy  of  it.  His  wife,  endowed  with  the  most  beneficent  virtues,  and 
a  great  character,  had  vowed  to  him  a  worship  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  vénération,  and  in  their  saloon,  in  which  a  child,  who  was  Madame 
de  Stael,  was  growing  up,  there  reigned  a  ^rt  of  officiai  graviiy  which 
announced  ambitious  plans. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Lavater,  every  thing  revealed  the  statesman  and 
the  philosopher  in  Necker.  His  sober  conversation  and  the  calraness  of 
his  countenance  disposed  to  sage  thoughts.  He  was  loved  without  fami- 
liarity  ;  respected  without  embarrassment.  When  Lavaler  saw  him,  it 
was  aÛer  one  of  those  poignant  defeats  which  fîll  vulgar  sonls  with 
trouble.  -Ë^cker  was  serions,  but  calm  ;  he  did  the  honora  of  his  house 
to  his  0<|BlEï)bèd  visiter  with  a,perfect  freedom  of  mind  and  natural  ease; 
only  he  spoke  but  little,  like  a  man  who  makes  his  thoughts  a  refuge 
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against  the  storiM  of  lîfe.  Happy,  if  he  had  not  bad  against  him  a  fer- 
tune  too  rapidlj  aoquired,  spéculations  too  well  oonducted,  and  a  aoa- 
pected  genîtts. 

But  his  opulence  might,  perhaps,  hâve  been  pardoned  him  ;  that  whieh 
was  not,  was  his  disdain  for  the  thinkers  in  vogue,  and  the  independent 
saperioritj  of  his  roind — for  he  had  denounced  the  falsity  of  certain 
pcnipous  words  with  which  thej  put  to  sleep  the  injuries  of  the  abused 
multitude.  He  had  dared  to  say  that  the  right  of  living  and  being  happy 
is  a  Jure  for  him  who  bas  not  the  power  lo  do  so  ;  that  the  liberty  of  the 
indigent  is  one  of  the  modes  of  slavery  ;  that  every  pretension  of  the 
îndividual  should  hâve  the  gênerai  good  as  a  rule  and  limit,  and  the  state 
as  a  judge. 

There  was  the  true  crime  of  Neciker  in  the  eyes  of  the  eeonomists. 
Bat  whiist  they  were  pursuing  him  with  their  wrath,  and  some  of  them 
with  their  calumnies  ;  whiist  though  humbled  from  hating  himi  Turgot 
was  seeking  to  bide  from  bimself  the  wounds  of  his  pride,  by  aflecting 
a  violent  and  fàlse  contempt  for  h  té  rival,  Necker  was  combatting  in  his 
adversaries,  but  their  ideas,  and  opposing  an  invincible  politeness  to  their 
injuries,  he  was  overwhelming  them  by  bis  modération. 

Moreover,  in  height  of  vièws  and  warmth  of  feeiing,  no  one  doubts 
Necker's  superiority  to  Turgot. 

But  the  opinions  of  this  latter  singularly  lightened  the  duty  of  power. 
To  destroy  obstacles,  and  thén  to  let  alone,  was,  according  to  Turgot,  to 
govern.  If  the  courage  of  the  man  of  action  was  necessary  for  tbat,  it 
could  dispense  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  thinker.  Necker  wished,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  authority  should  be  a  great  and  laborious  situation.  To 
f(^low  the  agitated  existence  of  the  poor  with  a  moved  and  vigilant  heart 
through  the  social  complications  ;  to  provide  for  the  snbsistence  of  ail, 
and  that  each  should  fînd  a  place  in  the  sacred  domain  of  labor  ;  to 
hâve  strength  for  the  weak,  wisdom  for  the  ignorant  ;  to  défend  if  not 
the  happiness,  at  least  the  bread  of  the  multitude  against  the  brutal 
régime  of  compétition,  and  the  disorders  of  unlversal  antogonism.  ... 
Necker  thought  that  it  was  by  such  cares  and  solicitude  tbat  one  merited 
tbe  honor  of  governing  an  empire. 

It  was  to  demand  from  a  minister,  an  ensemble  of  qualities  which  it 
was  not  given  to  Necker  to  unité.  He  must,  then,  when  he  reached  the 
control  of  affaira,  be  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  his  own  conception. 

Armed  with  an  absolute  principle,  proposing  to  himself  but  to  abate, 
and  well-resolved  to  repose  tbe  conséquences  on  the  clear-sightedness  of 
private  interest,  Turgot  had  only  to  go  straight  forward.  It  was  not  so 
with  Necker,  who  was  désirons  of  foreseeing  and  regulating  every  thing. 
Once  mounted  on  the  top,  be  felt  his  strength  and  will  inferior  to  his 
idéal;  he  feared  to  be  insufficient;  he  hesitated  between  the  shame  of 
being  useless  or  indiffèrent,  and  the  fear  of  daring  too  much,  becoming 
more  undecided  and  troubled  the  farther  he  looked  ;  for  indécision  is  the 
torment  of  clear-sightedness. 

Turgot  then  rose  above  his  writings,  Necker  fell  below  bis. 

We  shall,  however,  see  that  the  popularity  of  Necker  was  immense; 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  rapid  triumph,  neilher  the  acclamations 
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of  the  crowd,  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  women,  nor  that  crowd  of  eavious 
persoDS  wbioh  every  eminent  man  draws  aller  him,  furious^  powerless,  and 
condemned  to  increaae  by  its  clamors  the  noise  which  glory  makes  in 
passing. 

Turgot  had  scarcely  reached  the  post  of  controHer  gênerai,  ^hen 
he  thought  of  installing  the  doctrine  of  the  economists  in  it  ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1774,  a  decree  of  the  coqncil  orders  the  free  circular 
tion  of  grain  throughoat  the  kingdom.  The  whole  scbool  was  trans- 
ported  with  joy.  Necker  then  took  up  bis  pen^  and  from  a  subject  which 
Galliani  seemed  to  bave  exhausted,  he  produced  a  powerful  book,  in 
which  a  grave  elocution  and  a  restrained  émotion  reigned  throughout, 
and  certain  pages  of  which  might  bave  been  equally  daimed  by  a  states- 
inan  and  a  poet  Seeking  in  the  question  of  grain  only  an  opportunity 
of  combatting,  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  the  system  of  individu- 
alisme and  remounting  to  the  constitutive  principles  of  societies,  Necker 
submitted  thein  to  an  examination  as  lofly  as  it  was  bold. 

He,  who  in  the  beginning,  set  some  stakes  around  a  pièce  ofland  and 
sowed  seeds  in  it,  would  he  bave  obtained  by  this  sole  tit]e  the  exclusive 
privilège  of  the  land  for  himself  and  bis  descendants  to  the  end  of  time? 
<'  No,  no,  replied  Necker,  so  great  an  advantage  could  not  hâve  been 
derived  from  so  small  an  act  of  merit."*  The  right  of  property  then 
was  only  based,  in  the  eyes  of  Necker,  on  its  social  utility.;  and  from 
those  who  dared  to  give  any  other  foundation  for  their  right,  he  asked^ 
"  Is  your  title  to  possession  written  in  heaven  ?  Hâve  you  brought  your 
land  from  a  neighboring  planet  ?  What  strength  bave  you,  you  do  not 
acquire  from  society.'T  Necker  defined  liberty  with  no  less  justice. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  the  word  liberté/  aloné  should  bave  an  encbant- 
ment  for  men  raised  in  obédience,  and  struck  with  the  long  spectacle  of 
their  servitude,  and  that  ih^toï prohibition  should  resound  to  the  depths 
of  their  soûl  like  the  rattling  of  a  chain  not  yet  broken  ;  but  it  had  not 
escaped  him  that  in  the  midst  of  an  universal  strife,  and  when  the  arms 
are  unequa],  liberty  is  simply  the  hypocrisy  of  oppression.  Would  you 
permit  a  robust  man  to  ameliorate  his  condition  in  the  name  pf  liberty, 
at  the  expense  of  a  feeble  one?  Now  said  Necker,  <Uhe  strong  man  in 
Society  is  the  proprietor,  the  weak  one  is  the  man  without  property.''| 

The  better  to  show  to  what  abuses  the  idea  o^  right  can  conduct,  when 
not  interpreted  with  the  heart,  he  had  resource  to  a  striking  hypothesis.§ 
He  supposed  some  were  fînding  means  to  apprppriate  to  themselves  the 
air,  as  others  had  done  the  soil  ;  then  he  represented  them  as  imagining 
^^  tubes,  inventing  air-pumps,  which  permitted  them  to  rarefy  the  air  hère, 
and  condense  it  tbere  ;  would  those  few  men  be  permitted  to  dispose 
arbitrarily  of  the  respiration  of  mankind  î 

Thus  without  attacking  radically  the  right  of  property,  and  preeisely 
because  liberty  was  dear  to  him,  Necker  assigned  to  them  the  public 
good  for  a  bound.  Apjf^ng  thèse  principles  to  the  question  of  grains, 
he  drewrfrom  them  conséquences  diametrically  opposed  to  the  system  of 

*  Sar  la  législation  et  le  commerce  des  grains,  part  1.  chap.  26,  p.  173,  1776. 
t  Ibid.  p.  176.  î  Ibid.  p.  1S4.  ^  Ibid,  part  1,  chap.  5,  p.J2i^. 
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the  econoroists.  To  the  isolated  individûal  saying,  ''  I  wieh  to  do  as  I 
please,"  he  opposes  society  saying,  <*  I  do  not  wish  a  man  to  do  what 
hurts  me."*  You  affirm  that  yoar  corn  is  your  own.  "  Yes,  replied  so- 
ciety, but  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  ail." 

New  could  the  constant,  absolute  liberty  of  exporting  grain,  ofselling 
it  or  not,  of  using  or  abusing  it,  become  in  certain  cases  mortal  to  the 
peopleî  Necker  was  astonished  they  should  put  the  question.  In  grain, 
the  Buperfluity  of  the  proprietor  is  the  life  of  the  laborer.  To  abandon 
the  disposai  of  so  precious  a  superfluity  to  the  cupidity  of  personal  inter- 
est,  was,  according  to  Necker,  to  give  to  some  the  rightof  life  and  death 
over  others. 

And  he  took  into  the  account  not  only  the  most  imperious  of  the 
wants  of  the  multitude,  but  its  imagination  and  alarma.  Let  one  figure 
to  himself  an  hundred  thousand  men  in  an  enclosed  space  ;  an  hundred 
thoasand  loaves  of  bread  are  necessary  for  their  daily  subsistence,  and 
thèse  loaves  some  merchants  bring  them  every  day.  So  long  as  the 
amoant  to  be  furnished  is  done  so  exactly,  the  price  does  not  change  ; 
bat  one  day  two  loaVes  fail,  only  two  loaves,  the  void  which  deprives 
two  persons  of  their  subsistence,  the  fear  of  being  one  of  thèse  unfortu- 
nates  excites  an  ardor  of  purchasing,  incalculable  in  its  efiects  ;  and 
where  shall  the  pretensions  of  the  merchants  then  stop  ? 

The  free  export  of  grain  did  not  appear  admissible  to  Necker,  but  ' 
noder  the  empire  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  should  hâve  subjected 
foreigners  to  an  exact  reciprocity  ;  but  that  France  should  open  its  grana- 
ries  to  nations  who  closed  theira  to  her,  and  that  at  the  will,  according 
to  the  fancy  or  the  catculations  of  a  small  number  of  private  individuals, 
sooh  a  System  côncealed  a  criminal,  a  rash  disdain  for  the  interests  and 
the  life  of  the  people.     . 

"  You  wish  to  protect  agriculture,"  said  Necker  to  the  economists. 
'*  Hère  are  lands  which  bave  been  lefl  uncultivated,  and  you  wish  them  to 
be  cultivated  ?  Well,  advances  wisely  made  to  the  owners  of  thèse  lands, 
a  manufactory  established  ia  the  neighborhood,  a  temporary  freedom 
from  taxation,  a  canal  dog,  a  river  rendered  more  navigable,  a  gênerai 
fall  in  the  interest  of  money  produced  by  a  good  administration, — behold 
the  true  means  to  excite  cultivation,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  worthy 
of  a  statesman.  But  to  tie  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  to  the 
faculty  granted  to  the  owners  of  grain  of  enriching  themselves  by  sudden 
advances  which  shall  plunge  thousands  of  familiesinto  distress  and  de- 
spair, is  a  game  full  of  cruelty  and  danger." 

Under  the  pretext  that  wages  always  ended  by  proportioning  them- 
selves to  the  price  of  commodities  of  the  fîrst  necessity,  the  physiocrates 
maintained  that  the  high  price  of  provisions  was  not  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Necker  refuted  this  dangerous  sophism  with 
émotion.  It  is  to-day  that  bread  becomes  dearer,  and  it  is  only  in  one, 
two  or  three  months,  that  my  wages  will  be  increased.  In  the  interval, 
must  I  die?    Necker  exclaimed, 

*'  Ask  that  man  who  drives  a  plough  ;  ask  that  horde  of^eapersL  to 
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*  Sor  la  législation  et  le  commerce  dei  grainaj  part  1,  chap.  27,  pp.  186-182.  ^ 
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whom  the  smallest  possible  recompense  in  money  is  gireo,  if  ihej  desîre 
dear  food  ;  ibej  woold  be  verj  much  astonished,  if  tbey  knew  how  to 
read,  ai  perceiving  that  it  is  clamored  for  in  tbeir  name.  It  is  a  great 
abase  to  use  compassion  for  the  people  to  strengthen  ihe  prérogatives  of 
the  proprietors  ;  it  is  almost  to  imîtate  those  terrible  animais,  whicb,  on 
the  banks  of  the  rirers  of  Asia,  assume  the  voices  of  children  in  order 
to  deroar  men."* 

Necker  unveiled  with  sagacitj  the  inconveniences  of  internai  freedom 
of  trade  in  grain,f  withoat  hiding  the  advantages.  Thus  he  was  far 
from  reaching  thé  suppression  of  this  liberty  as  a  conclusion  ;  he  con- 
fined  himself  to  pointing  oui  ruies  which  might  hinder  regard  for  tbe 
poor  irom  being  transformed  into  tyranny.  The  people  only  engage  the 
attention  of  society  by  their  misfortunes,  and  of  ail  that  immense  spaee 
called  the  future,  they  perceive  only  to-morrow  ;  Necker  concluded  from 
that,  that  to  assure  the  to-morrow  of  the  people,  was  the  most  sacred  and 
pressing;  duty  of  the  state.  "  What  !  that  the  représentatives  of  public 
order  should  wish  roe  to  extinguish  a  fire,  to  die  in  a  battle,  and  jei  pot 
look  afler  my  subsistence  !  Should  they  not  establish  laws  which  could 
guarantee  it?  Should  they  not  moderate  the  possible  abuse  of  wealth 
towards  poverty,  of  strength  towards  weakness  ?''| 

The  book  ended  with  thèse  profound  words  :§ 

"  It  might  be  said^  that  a  few  men^  afler  having  divided  the  earth 
among  them,  made  laws  of  union  and  guarantee  against  the  multitude, 
as  they  would  hâve  erected  palisades  in  the  woods  against  wild  beasts. 
Would  any  one,  however,  dare  to  say,  that  after  having  established  the 
laws  of  property,  justice  and  liberty,  there  was  nothing  yel  to  do  for  the 
most  numerous  class  of  the  citizens  ?  "  What  do  your  laws  of  property," 
thèse  might  say,  "  concern  us?  we  own  nothing;  your  laws  of  justice? 
w€  hâve  nothing  to  défend;  your  laws  of  liberty?  if  we  do  not  labor  to- 
morrow  we  shall  die."{] 

In  the  month  of  April,  (1775,)  Necker  solicited  permission  to  print 
his  book,  and  went  to  the  controller  gênerai.  The  interview  between 
thèse  tvi^o  men  was  cold  and  solemn.  The  Abbé  Morçllet  was  présent  ;f 
he  was  a  witness  to  the  haughtiness  of  the  banker,  and  the  scorn  of  tbe 
minister.  Necker  held  his  manuscript  in  his  hand  and  offered  not  to 
publish  it,  if  it  should  be  thought  to  be  at  ail  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  public 
order.     Turgot  replicd  with  disdainful  indifférence  that  he  saw  no  incon- 

♦  Sur  la  législation  et  le  commerce  des  grains,  part  1.  chap»  26.  p.  180.      ' 

t  Would  it  bebeliered  that  the  economists  hâve  accosed  Necker  of  bad  faith  for  hav- 
ing treated  in  his  book,  both  of  internai  circulation  and  exportation,  when  the  Edict  ol 
Tnrgot  had  référence  to  the  former  t  As  if  it  were  not  the  right  and  duty  of  a  writer, 
when  he  treata  a  question  of  thia  nature,  to  regard  it  in  ail  its  aspecta.  The  reproach 
bere  ia  still  the  more  unjaat,  aince  if  exportation  waa  not  in  the  edict  of  Turgot,  (oi 
which  Necker,  moreover,  does  notapeak,)  it  was,  as  ia  known  to  ail,  in  the  doctrinea, 
writings  and  plana  of  the  school. 

t  Sur  In  l^wT^t  le  commerce  des  grains. 

^  Maftai^prll^rre  Devonx  and  Jean  Reynand  bave  reaamed  them  in  the  New  Sac/* 
clopedia^l^ork  which  expresses  the  modem  sentiment  with  so  much  élévation. 

Il  SOr  la  legisl.  et  le  commerce  des  grains,  p.  3.  chap.  12.  p.  406. 

y^oires  de  Morellet,  t.  1.  chap.  1 1.  p.  234.  ,  g,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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Tenienee  in  the  émission  of  such  doeumàitSi  that  fae  did  not  fear  theai. 
They  parted  enemies. 

The  book  of  Necker  appeared,  and  admiration  as  well  as  hatred  con- 
secraied  its  success.  Diderot  congratulated  him  on  it,  as  a  book  of 
genius  :*  many  of  those  whose  ideas  and  interests  it  attacked,  reviled 
it  ;t  but  the  work  was  dedicated  to  niisfortane;  the  women,  who  are 
always  gênerons,  applauded  it  ;  and  then  commencèd  among  those  of 
them  whose  wit  and  beauty  were  most  vaunted,  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
writer,  wbich  was  to  survive  the  fortune  of  the  minister.l 

TuTgot,  however,  displayed  in  power  an  impatience  of  reforma  and  an 
intrepidity  which  were  soon  to  brlnç  him  into  périls.  Notwithstanding  his 
résistance,  fortified  by  the  crédit  of  Maurepas,  those  parliaments  that  Mau- 
peoa  appeared  to  hâve  crushed  were  recalled  in  November,  1774  ;  and 
tbeir  opposition  to  his  plans  was  announced  by  distant  attacks.  He  had 
aleo  the  priests  agaiiist  him,  who  did  not  pardon  his  having  contributed 
to  the  encydopedia  ;  certain  financiers  whose  scandalons  importance  he 
had  nobly  threatened,  and  the  courtiers  whom  his  philosophical  pride 
pot  to  the  blush.  They  leagued  to  destroy  him,  and  in  eoroe  churches, 
sedifious  language  fell  from  the  pulpit  The  harvest  of  1774  had  beeû 
bad  ;  the  people  were  suffering;  soals  were  open  to  that  Vkgae  restless- 
nesB  which  précèdes  révolutions,  ....  threatening  rumors  were  sod- 
dealy  spread.  The  multitude  listened  ;  a  word  which  is  never  heard 
withoot  causing  a  start,  the  word  famine  had  been  pronounced. 

It  was  the  end  of  April.  Troubles  had  broken  out  at  Dijon,  where 
the  angry  people  had  invaded  the  '  résidence  of  the  monopolizers,  de- 
stroyed  one  of  their  mills,  and  cast  its  broken  furuiture  out  of  the  Win- 
dows. To  heigbten  it,  a  brutal  and  ferocious  remark  had  been  made 
by  the  commandant  of  the  city,  one  of  those  remarks  on  which  révolu- 
tions fumish  a  commentary  ;  "  My  friends,  the  grass  is  beginning  to 
grow  ;  go  to  pasture."^ 

The  agitation  was  approaching  Paris  nearer  and  nearer.  A  troop  of 
men  armed  with  clubs  first  went  through  the  markets  of  Pontoise,  Poissy 
and  Saint<<iermain,  to  excite  the  people  in  them,  to  destroy  the  ovens, 
to  pillage  the  meal,  and  then  showed  themselves  tamnltnously  at  Ver* 
sailles  on  the  2d  of  May,  1775,  announcing  that  they  were  going  to 
Paris  the  next  day.  Alarm  pénétrâtes  the  château,  the  Windows  are 
closed,  and  Louis  the  Sixteênth  surprise^  by  clamors  of  which  he  was 
yet  ignorant,  hastens  to  hâve  an  ordioance  posted  up  at  Versailles  which 
fixed  the  price  of  bread  at  two  sous  the  pound.  The  émeute  was  thus 
appeased,||  and  the  young  king  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  letters  upon 
letters  to  Turgot,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  to  inform  him  of  the  measurea 

*  Correfl.  de  Diderot,  t.  12.  des  œuvres,  p.  440. 

t  Bacbaumont,  Mémoires  Secrets,  t.  8.  p.  84. 

t  Senac  de  Meilbaa,  after  having  proved  this  enthasiasm  of  the  MromeD  for  Necker, 
adds:  <'  The  Dachess  of  Lauzun,  the  mildest  and  most  Umid  of  women,  was  seen  to 
attaek  in  a  poblic  gardon,  an  unknown  man,  whom  she  heard  speak  ill  of  Necker,  and 
so  far  départ  from  her  character,  as  to  speak  injorioasly  to  him.*>  Du  governemeat, 
des  mœars,  et  des  conditions  en  France  avant  la  Révolution,  p.  187. 

^  Eztract  of  a  letter  fVom  Dijon,  of  the  20th  AprtI,  1775,  reported  in  the  papeni  of  the 
day.  Il  Noagaret  Régne  de  Loais  Seize,  t.  5.  p.  47. 
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which  had  >een  taken  ;  the  firee  arrivai  of  meal  by  the  Seine  and  tfae 
Marne  was  provided  for  ;  the  tumult  was  destroyed.* 

But  Turgot  eaw  but  one  thing  in  this  news  ;  taxation  of  bread,  that  is 
the  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  bakers.  He  hastens  to  Vecsailles,  and 
représenta  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  that  they  should  not  allow  principles 
to  recoily  that  compassion  is  hère  a  fault,  and  at  the  same  time  obtains 
an  order  from  the  king  for  the  bakers  not  to  sell  bread,  but  atthe  current 
price.t 

At  Paris  every  thing  was  prepared  to  meet  the  expected  émeute  ;  and 
the  controlier  gênerai  promised  that  this  time  authority  would  not 
bend.  The  musketeers,  the  Swiss  guard,  the  Frenoh  guard,  the  watch, 
ail  the  troops  of  the  king's  household  were  on  foot,  and  were  to  guard 
the  markets  under  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  de  Biron.  But  on  the  3d 
6f  May  the  seditious  entered  Paris,  early  in  the  morning,  by  différent  gâtes 
at  the  same  time,  and  whilst  the  marshal  was  losing  time  in  having  the 
âags  blest^for  it  was  the  day  consecrated  to  this  ceremony — ^the  shops 
of  the  bakers  were  pillaged,  and  distribution  of  bread  was  made  to  the 
people  by  the  revolted.  They  gave  loaves  to  ail  they  met,  and  they  cast 
them  to  the  masonson  their  scaffolds.  The  disorder  lasted  for  two  hours; 
it  had  ceased  when  the  marshal  came  finally  to  occupy  the  posts.  The 
bourgeois  then  sallied  ont,  curious  to  see  the  émeute,  but  they  only  found 
rebels  reassured'by  the  countenances  of  the  troops,  and  exchanging 
friendly  salutations  with  the  guards,  an  avant  courier  of  what  was  to 
happen  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.| 

They  were  however  disturbed  by  the  hidden  origin^of  those  troubles. 
Placards  full  of  threats  had  been  posted  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuil- 
leries.  It  was  said  that  unknown  men  on  horseback  had  carried 
anonymous  notes  to  many  farmers  ;  "  Do  not  sell  your  grain,  they  said, 
it  will  become  dearer."^  They  spoke  of  bandits  arrested  with  half  louis 
d'ors  in  their  pockets,||  of  barns  burned,  of  meal  thrown  into  thestreams, 
of  peasants  in  the  pay  of  some  factious  curates«U  Who  knows  if  the 
revolt  did  not  spring  from  a  vast  plot  formed  by  agitators  of  high  rank  ? 
Thèse  suppositions  founded  on  a  striking  concourse  of  circumstances, 
were  moreover  credited  by  the  economists,  careful  of  their  doctrine,  en- 
gaged  in  the  chances  of  a  popular  commotion.  They  also  accused  the 
book  of  Necker,  a  book  written,  they  said,  to  address  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  and  in  which  rébellion  sought  for  its  password.** 

Ëntirely  opposed  to  this  was  the  language  of  the  adversaries  of  the 

*  Lettere  from  Louie  the  Sizteenthto  Turtfotin  theEosliah  Observer,  letter  l.p.  41 1« 
Edit.ofl777. 

t  Estracted  from  a  letter  from  Versaillea,  of  the  2d  of  Maj,  quoted  ia  a  note  ia  the 
Relation  Historique  de  l'Emute  arrive  la  3  Mai,  1775,  p.  259.  It  ia  printed  at  the  end  of 
theMemoirs  of  the  Abbé  Terray. 

t  Relation  historique,  p.  258.  ^  Ibid.  p.  278. 

il  Soulavie  mainUins  a  fkct  very  nnlike  the  tnith,  that  among  the  victims  of  thit 
emente,  was  a  rebel  who  was  a  knight  of  the  Uoly  Ghost.  Mémoire  du  règne  de  Louis 
Seize,  t.  2.  p.  293r  T  Instmction  aux  curés. 

**  We  hâve  seen  how  unjustthis  reproach  was,  aceordtng  to  the  relation  of  the  Abbé 
Morellet,  himself  a  zealous  economist.  The  book  of  Necker  appeared  on  the  day  of  the 
émeute.    It  did  not  provoke  it  then,  even  «upposing  that  sucn  works  were  read  at  that 

S)riod  by  the  multitude.    See  alto  on  this  subject,  Histoire  du  règne  de  Louis  Seize  by 
roz,t.l.p.  165.  ^ 
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economical  school.  Was  it  necessary  to  assign  mysterioiur  causes  for  that 
which  had  manifest  causes  in  miser j,  the  commencement  of  a  famine, 
the  appréhensions  sown  bj  the  too  faroous  theory  of  the  neit  product,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  council  in  which  tbey  had  dared  to  affirm  that  bread 
ougbt  to  be  dear  ?*  Because  acts  of  blind  fury  had  been  comroitted,  were 
they  to  assume  from  facts  of  vénal  anger,  that  the  resentments  of  cer- 
tain magistratesi  nobles  and  priests  had  made  an  alliance  with  disorder? 
They  were  the  accidents  of  the  revolt,  not  its  principle. 

In  the  midst  of  thèse  contrary  clamors,  Turgot  was  ardent  and  irri- 
tated.  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  ringleaders  had  wished  to  decry  the 
System  of  the  economists,  to  render  it  odious  or  ridiculous  by  inducing 
thèse  to  believe  that  frée  trade  would  bring  with  it  high  priée  in  grain, 
and  thôse  that  it  would  set  every  thing  on  fîre.  He  displayed  then  an 
unexpected  exubérance  of  energy,  activity  and  vigor,  well  determined  to 
inaugurate  the  reign  of  free  trade  by  a  stroke  of  state  policy.  He  gave 
sentinels  to  the  bakers;  he  complained  of  the  mildness  of  Marshal  Biron; 
he  exacted  the  dégradation  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Lenoir,  who  par- 
took  of  the  ideas  of  Neckeron  the  trade  in  grain  ;  he  went  to  the  hôtel  ot 
M.  d'Aligre  to  warn  him  that  parliament  had  better  not  mix  itself  up  with 
the  suppression  of  the  émeute  ;  he  lanced  letters  de  cachet,  and  threw  into 
the  Bastille,  among  others,  Saurin  and  Doumerc,  proposed  under  the 
ministry  of  Terray,  as  the  excise  officers  of  corn;f  The  prisons  were 
filled  with  insurgents  or  suspected  persons,  who  were  remarked  during 
the  day  and  arrested  during  the  night. 

The  parliament  on  its  side  being  exclted  against  the  economists, 
and  especially  against  Turgot,  made  a  decree  on  the  4th  of  May  against 
riotous  assemblages,  and  ordered  that  the  king  should  be  very  humbly 
Bupplicated  to  lower  the  price  of  bread  to  a  rate  prapartianed  to  the  wants 
of  the  people.^  Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  to  Turgot  attacked 
directly  in  his  system,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  dictatorship 
of  the  court  against  his  adversaries.  The  decree  of  tbe  parliament  had 
scarcely  lefl  the  printers,  when  the  minister  sent  musketeers  to  prevent 
the  sale  and  break  up  the  plates.^  The  sheets  already  posted  up,  were 
tom  down  by  the  authority  of  Marshal  Biron,  as  if  Paris  had  been  in  a 
state  of  siège,  and  they  affected  to  cover  the  decree  of  the  sovereign 
court,  by  one  in  the  king's  name,  without  date  or  signature,  and  which 
probibited,  under  penalty  of  death,  the  exaction  of  bread  below  the  cur- 
rent  price.  During  this  time,  Malesherbes,  whom  the  economists  called 
the  poniifff  drew  up  at  the  request  of  Turgot,  his  friend,  a  déclaration 
which  took  from  parliament  ail  cognizance  of  every  thing  having  référ- 
ence to  corn.  A  letter  de  cachet  enjoined  on  the  magistrales  to  go  in 
black  robes  to  Versailles  on  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  May,  to  hold  a  bed 
of  justice. 

Turgot  wished  to  strike  a  great  blow.  He  demanded  to  be  appointed 
minister  of  war  for  some  days.    He  bas  no  sooner  the  signature  of  the 

•  Bachaumont,  Mémoirei  Secrets,  t.  8.  p.  64.  jC^rM;:\a]o 

t  They  were  recogniied  as  perfectly  iqnocent,  even  duriDg^^tÀittttây^vTdfgot. 
Bastille  deToilee,  No.  4.  p.  46,  46. 

I  Decree  of  May  4thy  1776.  ^  Relation  historique,  p.  366. 
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king  in  blank^  than  be  hastens,  on  the  very  night,  to  the  head^uarters 
of  the  light-horse,  awajces  the  post  in  the  king^s  name^  and,  presenting 
himself  to  the  soldiera  in  a  black  dress  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  gives 
them  an  order  to  move  ;  for  the  émeute  was  to  break  ont  anew  at  Pon< 
toise.* 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  perliament  appeared  at  Versailles  ^t  the 
appointed  hour<  But  in  the  interval,  the  Count  de  Maurepas,  who-^was 
pleased  to  show  himself  at  the  opéra  on  the  night  of  the  pillage,  and 
whose  frivolity  ail  tbis  uproar  amused,  persuaded  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to 
confine  hinnelf  to  taking  the  punishment  of  the  culprits  from  parliament 
and  hand  them  over  to  prevotal  justice  without  extending  the  eôects  of 
the  déclaration  farther.  On  this  new  advice,  the  despatches  of  the 
evening  having  to  be  modified,  they  kept  the  parliament  waiting,  by 
serving  up  to  it  a  great  dinner.f  a  singular  contrast  with  the  famine  of 
which  they  talked  so  rouch,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  bed  of  justice  corn- 
menced.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  announced  the  resolution  of  departing 
temporarily  from  the  usual  order,  and  of  giving  an  extraordinary  exten- 
sion to  the  prevotal  jurisdiction.  He  dismissed  them  with  thèse  words, 
1  prohibitif  ou  from  makijig  any  remonstrances. 

The  magistrates  then  retired,  dispossessed  of  the  right  of  inflicting 
justice  in  a  capital  case,  but  at  the  bottoro,  charmed  at  not  having  to 
incur  the  unpopularity  which  was  about  to  attach  to  the  chastisement  of 
the  culprits  ;  for  the  menacing  attitude  of  power  did  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  justified  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger  ;  and  whiist  Turgot 
was  forming  a  vast  pian  for  the  campaign  ;  whiist  he  was  setting  in 
motion  gendarmes,  Swiss  guards,  French  guards,  and  even  the  invalida; 
whiist  he  was  sending  blaok  musqueteers  to  the  banks  of  the  Marne, 
and  grey  musketeers  to  the  lower  Seine,  the  Parisians,  seeing  the  peace 
restored,  were  lampooning  at  once  the  controller  gênerai,  Marshal  Biroa 
and  bis  army.  The  women  already  wore  bonnets  a  la  révolte,  and  the 
jesters  asked  if  Marshal  Biron  drew  twenty-four  thousand  livres  a  month 
for  levelling  the  cannon  of  the  arsenal  at  the  swallows  of  the  Seine, 
strange  iaughter,  which  left  the  people  serions  and  attentive  ;  the  last 
outbreaks  of  the  old  French  gaiety,  at  the  moment  of  a  crisis  which  was 
no  longer  to  permit  to  France  but  enthusiasm  or  terror. 

They  sought  for  a  plot  ;  they  could  not  discover  one.  The  true  plot 
was  in  fact  the  instinctive  protest  of  poverty  against  liberty,  for  leaving 
things  at  random  ;  the  true  plot  in  this  solemn  question  of  the  subsistence 
of  ail,  was  the  agitation  of  the  masses,  tormented  by  the  care  of  living 
and  saying  with  Necker,  to  the  innovators,  who  thought  to  free  them  by 
the  Itt-ahnt  System:  "  What  do  your  laws  of  property  concern  us  ?  We 
own  notbing  ;  your  laws  of  justice?  We  bave  nothing  to  défend  ;  your* 
laws  of  liberty?     Unless  we  labor  to-morrow  we  shall  die." 

Two  gallows,  eighteen  feet  high,  were  erected  in  the  Place  de  Grève, 
on  the  lith  of  May,  and  offered  the  sight  of  a  double  punishment  to 
the  multitude  who  had  become  silent  We  hâve  talked  about  the  révolu- 
tion with  an  old  man  who  had  passed  entirely  throagh  it,  and  we  seem 
still  to  see  him  moved  to  tears  when  commencing  the  dark  story  of  his 
*  IfoQgarat,  Begne  de  Louis  Sèiie,  t.  6.  p.  101.  t  Ibid.  t.  6.  p.  103. 
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sottFenirs  with  this  exécution.  "  The  punishnent  of  those  two  men 
niade/'  be  said  io  us,  *'  a  painful  impression."  Tbey  expiated  the 
impulse  of  popular  alarms,  and  their  last  words  addiessed  to  tbe  people 
were,  that  tbey  were  dying  in  their  cause.* 

Turgot  bad  not  exbibited  either  tbe  attitude  or  tbe  serenity  of  a 
statesman  in  tbis  orisisjt  but  bis  bursts  of  passion  were  at  least  those  of 
a  Btrong  conviction.  And  how  easily  are  tbey  forgotten,  when  we 
recapitulate  tbe  many  services  wbich  marked  or  raiber  immortalized  tbe 
administration  of  Turgot.  To  eut  short  tbe  sbameful  proâts  of  the 
croupiers,  to  annihilate  a  multitude  of  local  rights  and  private  monopo- 
lies,  wbicb  tended  to  render  the  subsistence  of  tbe  people  dearer  ;  to  free 
tbe  peasant  from  tbe  obligation  of  putting  bis  wagons  and  borses  at  the 
service  of  tbe  military  çonvoys  when  he  was  required  to  do  so  ;  to  take 
frooi  tbe  Hôtel  Dieu,  amidst  the  applause  of  ail  Par\s,  the  privilège  of 
selling  foodexdusivelyduring  Lent;  to  improve  tbe  internai  navigation  ; 
lo  render  roads  and  means  of  transportation  more  perfect  ;  to  destroy 
tbe  feudal  barriers  wbich  opposed  tbe  circulation  of  wines  in  tbe  interior 
of  tbe  kingdom  ;  to  cause  tbe  establishment  of  a  bank  of  discount,  to 
lower  the  price  of  capital  ;  to  reduce  the  old  déficit  from  twenty-three  to 
fifteen  millions,  and  that  by  economy  alone  ;  to  restore  tbe  crédit  by  the 
force  of  loyalty  ....  was  to  do  more  and  better  in  twenty  months 
than  tbe  most  powerful  and  boldest  ministers  bad  done  in  the  course  of 
1  long  career-l 

But  sustained  by  Malesherbes  whom  be  bad  called  into  tbe  council, 
Turgot  determined  to  strike  other  décisive  blows  at  the  old  social  order. 
A  pamphlet,  written  under  bis  inspiration,  was  put  forth  among  those 
minds  tben  so  ardent  for  novelty.  Its  end  ?  tbe  abolition  of  the  corvées  j 
its  name  ?  it  bad  none  ;  its  autbor  ?  Voltaire.  A  sbout  of  grief  and  alarm 
arose  immediately  from  the  camp  of  tbe  privileged  ;  tbe  prince  of  Conti  is 
indignant,  d'Ëpréménil  breaks  out,  and  the  parliament  suppresses  the 
book.  This  was  to  defy  Turgot  ;  he  accepted  the  challenge,  and  on  tbe 
3d  of  February,  1776,  parliament  received  a  communication  of  the  edict 
wbicb  abolished  tbe  corvées.  The  minister  replaccd  it  by  a  tax  upon  the 
property,  subject  to  the  vingtièmes,  thus  saving  tbe  property  of  the  church, 
but  striking  that  of  tbe  nobles.  Tbey  urged  remonstrances.  "The 
people  of  France  are  taillable  and  corvéable  at  will,  exclaimed  the  magis- 
trates  ;  it  is  a  part  of  tbe  constitution  that  the  king  cannot  change."  On 
bis  side»  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  organ  of  the  proud  contempt  of  tbe 
nobility,  dared  to  maintain  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  substitute  any  tax 
whatever  for  tbe  corvée,  because  it  would  be  to  efface  from  the  forehead 
of  the  crowd  tbe  original  marks  of  its  servitude.^  The  disgrâce  of  such 
résistance  was  disbonored  by  sucb  motives.  Turgot  redoubled  bis  fîrm- 
ness.  He  replied  victoriously,  in  tbe  council,  to  the  objections  of  Miro- 
ménil,  tamed  the  ill  will  of  Maurepas,  carried  on  Louis  tbe  Sixteentb, 

*  Belotioo  Historique,  p.  S80. 

t  M.  Blanqui  bîmaelf  «omiti  it  in  hii  Histoire  de  l'Economie  Politique. 

t  The  acts  of  the  ministry  of  Turgot  are  found  in  détail  in  the  2d  Tolume  of  his 
wordiy  (Edit.  GuiUaumin,)  from  page  165  to  page  685.  We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
(Iwni.  8ee  ako  Memoin  of  the  Lift  and  Workf  «f  Torgot  by  Popo&t  de  Nemoorf. 
PbUad.  1782. 

^  L'Obsenrateur  Anglais,  t.  3.  p.  168. 
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and  in  a  bed  of  justice  held  on  ttie  12th  of  March,  1776,  parliament  was 
compelled  to  register  an  edict,  by  which  jurandes  and  conrées  were  at 
the  same  time  abolished  for  ever. 

Two  months  aflerwards  enveloped  in  a  furious  league,  darkly  attacked 
by  bis  own  colleagues,  deprived  of  tbe  assistance  of  Malesberbes,  who 
had  retired  frem  fatigue,  betrayed  by  Maurepas,  abandoned  by  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  Turgot  fell  from  power  ;  and  they  set  themselves  to  work  to 
build  up  again  the  édifice  he  had  thrown  down.  .  .  But  the  révolution  was 
there.  The  principle  which  had  prevailed  in  philosophy  and  politics  was 
to  gain,  by  the  destruction  of  the  jurandes,  a  victory,  from  which  ît  W98 
never  more  to  recède.  It  was  necessary  for  compétition  to  succeed  an 
oppressive  association. 

It  is  related  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  fàll  of  the  corporations  was 
determined  upon,  there  were  singuLar  and  strong  transports  in  Paris. 
Workmen  lefl  their  masters  in  crowds.  They  were  seen  traversiug  the 
city,  lost  in  joy.  Some  rode  about  triumphantly  in  carnages,  whilst 
spread  through  festive  halls,  the  greater  part  celebrated  the  promised 
émancipation  by  gay  repasts,  and  repeated  in  chorus  that  word  so  deai 
and  so  sweet,  liberty.  They  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  phase  to  tra- 
verse before  exhausting  ail  the  forms  of  servitude  ;  that  it  would  reappear, 
less  hard,  it  is  true,  but  still  too  hard  after  half  a  century  of  risings  and 
funerals  ;  that  beneath  another  name  and  another  roask,  and  for  the  bene- 
iît  of  another  kind  of  force,  compétition  would  arise  from  the  bosom  of 
modem  societies,  like  an  image  of  the  egotism  of  uncivilized  people  ;  that 
the  common  herd,  poor  and  hungry,  would  write  on  the  standard  of  civil 
wars,  a  device  impossible  ever  to  forget,  and  that  in  the  eyes  6f  many 
thousands  of  men  dreading  to-morrow,  kt-abne  would  mean  kt-die. 

Thus,  by  the  elTect  of  a  law  which  appears  to  be  that  of  ail  révolutions, 
Society  did  not  divorce  itself  from  a  bad  principle,  but  to  surrender  itself 
without  foresight,  and  reserve  to  an  entirely  opposite  principle.  On  the 
eve  of  '89,  France  was  ready  to  seek  guarantees, 

Against  intolérance,  in  skepticism  ; 

Against  absolute  power,  in  constitutional  anarchy  ; 

Against  monopoly,  in  isolation. 

The  doctrine  of  individualism  was  moreover  the  only  one  which  had 
been  sufficiently  and  completely  elaborated.  But  as  bas  been  seen,  the 
cause  of  fratemity  had  not  wanted  defenders  among  philosophers  and 
publicists.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  révolution  consisted  of  two 
acts,  the  last  of  which  was  a  violent,  terrible,  but  sublime  and  prodigious 
protest.  Do  not  be  astonished,  if,  on  the  table  on  which  were  drawn  up 
decrees  which  made  France  start,  and  braved  Europe,  by  exciting  it,  you 
are  shown  one  of  those  writings  which  a  certain  sad  dreamer  had  medi- 
tated  beneath  the  peaceful  avenues  of  bis  retreat  For  that  which  will 
characterize  throughout  those  terrible  struggles  we  bave  to  describe,  will 
be  the  fanaticism  of  ideas.  The  irritated  multitude  will  pass  before  us, 
led  by  thinkers  of  impassive  countenances,  and  by  studious  tribunes  ;  the 
bold^||l|>resentatives  of  a  period  agitated  by  so  much  rage,  will  appear 
to  \iifin  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  crowd,  like  the  heroes  of  abstraction; 
and  sudi  will  be  their  energy  drawn  solely  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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braîn,  that  it  will  Borpaas  ail  that  violent  inspirations,  the  intoxication  of 
glory,  hatred,  envy,  the  furies  of  the  spirit  of  conqaest,  the  transports  of 
love  ever  inspired. 

Thus — aod  it  was  what  the  jealousj  of  Napoléon  never  pardoned  them 
— it  will  be  granted  to  thèse  men,  nnskilful  in  the  management  of  a 
horse  and  a  sword,  thèse  id^i^^stn  ^^  ^''av  f^i^ce  in  their  train  with  a 
sovereign  hand,  to  set  victory  in  motion,  and  to  elevate  and  maintain  a 
dictatorship  on  heights  wbich  would  hâve  troubled  the  genius  of  a  Caesar. 

Yes,  from  the  worship  by  turns  véhément  and  concentrated  of  a  prin- 
ciple,  from  the  intellect  exalted  to  become  the  most  storray  of  passions, 
the  originality  of  the  French  Révolution  shines  out  We  must  then  seek 
of  virhat  labors,  continued  from  âge  to  âge,  it  was  the  end,  and  as  it  were 
the  explosion. 

But  what!  Even  when  the  sovereignty  of  a  pure  idea  is  debated  is  it  ^ 
blood,  always  blood  ?    What  is  then  that  law  which  gives  some  great 
disaster  as  a  condition  of  every  great  progress?  Like  a  plough,  révolutions 
only  render  the  earth  fruitful,  by  tearing  it  up;  why?    From  whence  is 
it  that  the  duration  is  but  the  destruction  which  is  prolonged  and  re- 
newed  ?    From  whence  comes  tfais  power  of  death  to  make  life  germi-^ 
nate  7    When  in  a  society  which  is  crumbling  to  pièces,  thousands  of  , 
individuals  perish,  crushed  beneath  the  ruins,  what  matters  it  we  say  ?  ' 
the  species  walks  on.    But  is  it  just  that  whole  races  should  be  tor-    î 
mented  and  annihilated,  that  at  some  later  day,  in  indeterminate  time, 
différent  races  should  enjoy  the  labors  accomplished  and  evils  suffered  î 
Is  not  this  immense  and  arbitrary  immolation  of  beings  of  yesterday  for  . 
thooe  of  to-day,  and  of  those  of  to-day  for  those  of  to-morrow  of  a  nature  î 
to  stir  conscience  in  its  most  profoond  depths?    And  to  the  unfortunate  l^  , 
who  fall  murdered  before  the  altar  of  progress,  can  progress  appear  to  .\> 
be  any  thing  but  a  sinister  idol,  an  exécrable  and  false  divinity? 

Thèse  would  be,  we  may  believe,  terrible  questions,  if  there  were  not 
two  beliefs  to  solve  them  ;  the  solidarity  of  races,  and  the  immortality  of  / 
tbehuman  kind.  For  when  we  admit  that  every  thing  transforms  itself,  - 
anà  that  nothing  is  destroyed  ;  when  we  believe  in  the  impotence  of 
death  ;  when  we  are  persuaded  that  successive  générations  are  but  varied 
modes  of  the  same  universal  life,  which  continues  itself  in  self*ameliora- 
tion  ;  when  in  fine  we  adopt  that  admirable  définition  which  escaped 
from  the  genius  of  Pascal,  *'  Mankind  is  a  man  who  lives  always  and 
learns  unceasingly,"  then  the  sigfat  of  so  many  accumulated  catastro- 

{>hie8  loses  what  it  had  that  was  overwhelming  to  conscience  ;  we  no      ; 
onger  doubt  the  wisdom  of  gênerai  ]aws,of  etemal  justice;  and  without 
growing  pale,  without  fiinching,  we  follow  the  periods  of  that  long  and    / 
dolorous  gestation  of  truth,  called  Ilistory.  ' 

The  g<M>d  alone  is  absolute  ;  it  alone  is  necessary.    The  evil  in  the  ' 
world  is  an  immense  accident    And  it  is  on  that  account  that  its  part  is,/ 
to  be  unceasingly  conquered.    Whilst  however  the  victories  of  good  ar^  k/ 
definite,  the  defeats  of  evil  are  irrévocable  ;  the  press  will  remain  ;  but  they.  v 
will  not  restore  torture,  nor  rekindle  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  inquisiA 
tions.    What  do  I  say?    It  becomes  évident  from  the  march  of  things, 
and  the  common  tendency  of  grave  minds,  that  progress  will  not  be  ac- 
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complished  hereaiVer  on  violent  conditions.  Alreadj,  in  the  relations  of 
people  with  people,  indostry  has  shown,  tfaat  to  propagate  ideas,  we  must 
get  rid  of  war  ;  and  in  civil  relations,  reason  proves  more  and  more»  that 
order  can  do  witfaoat  the  execntioner.  Religions  hâve  ceased  to  make 
martyrs  ;  it  is  necessaiy  that  politics  should  in  îts  tum  cease  to  make 
victims. 

Hère  terminâtes  the  récital  of  the  adventores  of  thought,  so  far  as 
they  concem  the  French  Révolution.  Now  the  scène  is  aboat  to  change; 
ideas  will  become  actions;  books  will  once  more  become  combats»  philo* 
sophers  gladiators. 
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The  sight  of  two  révolutions  is  about  to  opeo.  The  one  bearing  the 
impress  of  Voltaire  will  be  easily  victorious,  and  will  resemble  a  festival 
almost  as  much  as  a  combat  ;  the  other  sprung  from  Jean-Jacques  will 
possess  only  a  funereal  majesty,  and  will  end  with  a  catastrophe. 

This  tragical  contrast  appears  to  bave  been  presaged  by  the  destinies, 
80  différent,  of  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques. 

What  a  day  was  that  in  which  a  shout  was  suddenly  raised  in  Paris, 
become  revolutionary,  already  murmuring  and  readyto  pass  from  theory 
to  action,  **  Voltaire  is  bere."  The  powers  of  the  day  were  stupified  ; 
the  priests  were  troubled  ;  the  people  agitated,  and  poets,  artists,  the 
philosophers,  the  princes  of  speech  and  thought  hastened  emulously  to 
bend  before  the  unexpected  guest;  some  however  refused,  and  Ber- 
nardin de  Saint-Pierre  replied  to  Rousseau,  wbo  asked  him,  '*  I  should 
be  too  much  embarrassed  in  approaching  a  man  wbo  bas  a  people  for 
clients  and  kings  for  flatterers."*  But  the  number  of  those  whom 
haughtiness  resjlrained  was  small  :  the  current  of  the  âge  sat  towards 
Voltaire,  for  the  admiration  of  men  is  rarely  disinterested  ;  what  tlieir 
entbusiasm  wiilingly  salutes  in  a  chosen  mortal  is,  not  so  much  the  beauty, 
as  the  suitableness  of  bis  genius  ;  and  Voltaire  was  precisely  the  great 
man  whom  society  then  needed. 

It  is  well  known  that  Franklin  having  presented  bis  son  to  bim  to  be 
blessed,  he  extended  bis  hand  over  the  head  of  the  cbild  and  said  :  *'God 
and  liberty."  Admirable  words  if  every  tbing  that  was  incomplète  was 
not  deceptive,  and  as  if  liberty  could  exist  where  equality  and  fraternity 
are  not.  But  the  true,  liberating  formula  was  not  yet  found,  and  seduced 
by  two  words  which  their  former  oppression  caused  them  to  love,  the 
people  abandoned  themselves  without  distrust  to  their  magie  sweet- 
ness.  The  crowd  pressed  benealh  the  Windows  of  Voltaire,  bappy  to 
possess  him  and  impatient  to  applaud  bim.  The  prodigies  of  his  un- 
equalled  life  were  related,  the  changes  he  had  introduoed  into  the  world 
counted  ;  Rome  astonished  at  such  an  enemy,  catbolicism  half  con- 
quered,  division  introduced  among  the  old  powers,  Calas  reinstated, 
manners8oftened,parliaments  reduced  to  adisavowal  of  their  fanaticism, 


*  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  t.  11.  de  aes  (Eavres. 
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and  as  the  highest  conséquence  of  the  right  of  contrôla  the  dignity  of  the 
hum  an  mind  proclaimed  as  inviolable  as  God. 

There  were  those  wliom  the  arrivai  of  the  philosopher  alarmed.  But 
the  priests  in  vain  lanced  their  anathema  in  their  temples,  which  were 
about  to  become  déserts,  and  frora  the  foot  of  their  insulted  altars; 
Voltaire,  eighty-four  jears  old,  sick,  exhausted,  disconcerted  their  anger 
and  triumphed.  The  rumor  waa  spread  however,  that  attacked  by  a  sick- 
ness  which  was  pronounced  fatal,  he  had  called  in  a  eonfessor  and  had 
asked  pardon  from  the  church.*  But  this  man,  whose  life  had  been  one 
long  sarcasm,  was  pleased  to  be  regarded  as  mocker  even  in  bis  death 
struggle.  The  church  itself,  whom  bis  submission,  avenged  dared  not 
believe  in  bis  repentance,  so  that  an  act  of  weakness  coming  from  him 
had  the  appearance  of  an  offence.  He  rallied,  moreover,  as  if  to  lose  no- 
thing  of  the  happy  dream  in  which  he  was  about  to  expire.  When  he 
went  to  see  the  représentation  of  bis  last  tragedy,  there  was  an  unex- 
aropled  exultation  in  Paris.  Thousands  of  men  filled  the  route  by  which 
he  must  pass.  His  carriage  is  seen  afar,  and  ail  at  once  rush  towards  it 
with  a  shout.  He  descended  supported  by  faithful  arms.  A  superb 
furred  robe  of  sable,  the  gifl  of  an  empress,  a  wig  with  grizly  curls,  long 
ruffles  of  lace,  such  was  the  costume  in  which  he  presented  himself  to 
the  astonished  and  delighted  Parisian8.t  His  eyes  shone  with  a  splendor 
that  banished  fatigue  from  his  features  and  pallor  from  his  face  ;  be  en- 
joyed  his  glory  passionately  ;  he  was  moved,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
moment  had  for  a  time  banished  the  accustomed  smile  from  his  sneering 
lip.  In  the  théâtre,  the  bouse  rose  as  he  entered.  The  women  standing 
up  in  their  boxes,  held  out  their  hands  towards  the  poet,  as  a  being  they 
invoked.  Many  shed  tears  of  delight,  some  kneeied.  He  himself,  weak, 
with  an  altered  figure,  leant  upon  the  crowd,  thanking  it  by  gestures  and 
ready  to  succumb  beneath  the  intoxication  of  his  heart.  They  crowned 
his  bust  in  his  présence,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  whilst  living  at  the 

fêtes  of  his  immortality Two  months  afterwards  he  was  no 

more.| 

It  has  been  written  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  mortally  wounded  in 
battle,  before  having  struck  the  last  blows  which  hatred  had  prepared  for 
christianity,  collected  in  his  hand  some  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound  and  threw  it  towards  heaven  exclaiming,  '<  Galilean,  thou  hast 
conquered."  Voltaire  was  not  condemned  to  such  imprécations;  he 
expired  in  the  pomp  and  tumult  of  a  triuroph. 

During  this  time  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  was  consuming  the  remaina 
of  his  life  in  isolation  and  grief.  Friends  of  a  patient  goodneçs  yrere 
necessary  to  that  mind  which  knew  not  repose,  to  that  rent  souI,  and 
Rousseau  had  ne  ver  had  but  protectors  or  judges.  Most  of  them  had 
praised  his  genius,  only  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  not  to  sympa- 

*  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  t.  1.  des  Œuvres  de  Voltaire,  Edit.  Benchot,  p.  294. 
Correapondance  de  Grimm,  t.  10.  p.  22.  £dit.  Fume.  Paillet  de  Marcy,  Hist.  de  via  et 
des  (Euvrea  de  Voluire,  p.  360. 

,+  Corres.  de  Grimm,  t.  10.  p.  6. 
fi  t  See  concerning  this  triumph,  in  addition  to  the  above  cited  work8,la  Histoire  de 
Val^..byD„y.ro.t.  0,.zedbyGoOgle 
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thizewith  hîs  misfortunes  ;  they  had  thought  themsekes  sufficiently 
just  in  admiring  liim,  who  required  to  be  loyed.     He  became  sad  to 

madnesa Why?    Because  the  sight  of  things  did  not  respond 

to  the  sublimity  of  his  désires,  nor  to  the  heroisra  of  his  conceptions; 
because  knowing  men  to^be  good,  he  had  been  unable  to  resign  him- 
self  to  fînding  them  wicked;  because  an  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of 
fraternity,  he  was  assisting  at  the  movement  of  a  dissolution  behind 
which  he  saw  the  abyss  ;  because,  fînally,  possessing  the  treasure  of 
tenderness  and  not  finding  in  any  one  a  power  of  loving  equal  to  his 
own,  he  had  been  compelled  to  close  his  heart.  From  thence  arose  his 
faults,  expiated  by  his  misfortunes,  and  what  misfortunes  !  The  victim 
of  an  imaginary  plot,  surrounded  by  enemies,  the  phantoms  of  his  sick 
imagination,  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  escape  from  himself,  either  by 
wandering  far  from  the  beaten  paths,  he  asked  from  nature  a  forgetfulness 
of  mankind,  or  motionless,  witb  his  glance  fixed  on  space,  he  sought  for 
bimself  a  refuge  in  the  worid  of  his  thoughts.  Towards  the  close,  he 
was  subject  to  wandering  fits,  which  presented  themselves  at  his  home 
by  signs  well  known  by  his  rare  visitors.  Sometimes,  for  example,  they 
surprised  him  turned  around  on  his  chair,  with  his  arm  passed  over  the 
back,  and  swinging  there  like  a  pendulum.*  Then  a  cloud  came  over 
his  face  ;  his  habituai  melancholy  became  changed  to  despair,  and  his 
disordered  sentiments  were  exhibited  in  a  conversation  full  of  bitter 
madness. 

He  had  always  been  poor,  and  had  never  complained,  so  long  as  he 
was  ènabled  to  bear  his  misery  proudly  and  to  guafantee  himself  by  labor 
from  the  yoke  of  obligations.  But  the  hour  was  coming  in  which  his 
activity  yielding  to  old  âge,  he  saw  his  resources  daily  diminishing;  his 
wife  lost  her  health  ;  he  ^11  sick  in  his  tnrn,  and  from  that  moment  he 
counted  indigence  in  the  number  of  his  misfbrtunes. 

In  dread  of  his  to-morrow,  he  wrote  thèse  touching  lines  on  a  paper 
which  bears  date,  February,  1777  : — 

**  My  wife  bas  been  long  sick Reduced  to  lire  absolutely 

alone  and  yet  not  beîng  in  a  condition  to  do  without  the  services  of 
another,  there  remains  in  our  infîrmities  and  désolation,  only  one 
way  of  sustaining  our  old  days;  it  is  to  fînd  some  asylum  in  which  we 
can  subsist  at  our  own  expense,  but  exempt  from  labor  which  surpasses 
our  strength,  and  from  détails  and  cares  of  which  we  are  no  longer  ca- 
\  pable.  Besides,  no  matter  how  they  treat  me,  whether  they  keep  me  in 
vçn  actual  enclosure  or  in  apparent  freedom,  in  a  hospital  or  a  désert, 
with  mild  or  barsh  people,  with  false  or  true  (if  there  are  still  any  of  the 
latter),  I  consent  to  every  thing,  provided  they  bestow  on  my  wife  the 
cares  her  situation  reqaires,  and  that  they  give  me  a  roof,  the  most 
simple  clothing^nd  the  plainest  food  to  the  end  of  my  days,  so  that  I 
shall  not  be  compelled  hereafter  to  take  part  in  any  thing/'t 

It  was  under  thèse  cruel  circumstances  that  M.  Stanislas  de  Girardin 

*  De  Jean-Jacques  Roasseau  par  Corancez,  p.  41.  Only  forty  or  filW  copies  of  this 
extremely  carions  liitle  work  were  struck  oft*.  llie  one  we  saw  was  foaned  to  us  by 
Madame  CaTaignac,  the  daugbter  of  Corancez.  ^  .     , ,    CZr\r\n]p^ 
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besought  Rosseau  to  accept  an  asylum.  A  vigilant  hospitality  awaited 
the  autbor  of  Emile  at  a  short  distance  from  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a 
smiling  countrj,  where  several  situations  migbt  recall  to  him  the  happj 
shores  of  Vevay  and  the  rocks  of  Meillerie.  A  small  paviiion  was 
offered  him  near  the  château  of  Ermenonville,  where,  in  the  midst  of  an 
old  orchard,  and  in  places  arrayed  in  accordance  with  the  description  of 
the  elyseum  of  Clarens,  a  dwelling  was  prepared  for  him  fîlled  with 
the  images  of  the  New  Hehise.*  The  poor  old  man  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  seeing  the  treés  and  breathing  the  air  of  the  hills; 
he  accepted  it  and  went  to  it.  But  sadness  had  taken  too  strong  pos- 
session of  him  for  him  to  rid  himself  of  his  habituai  sufTering.  With  bis 
lot  cast  in  an  âge  in  which  he  felt  himself  a  stranger,  he  was,  like  ail 
precursors,  to  be  the  martyr  to  his  own  glory.  Thus  nothing  could 
soothe  his  pains  and  save  him  from  the  discouragement  of  li^ing. 
Neither  the  cares  of  a  gênerons  family,  nor  a  free  sojoum  in  the  woods, 
so  dear  to  his  savage  restlessness,  nor  his  affection  for  the  youngest  child 
of  his  host,  the  graceful  companion  of  his  walks,  and  whom  he  called 
his  little  governor,t  nor  fînally  the  calm  of  hours  employed  in  collecting 
flowers,  cuUing  plants,  dreamlng  along  the  sleepy  waters  and  interroga- 
ting  God  in  solitude. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1778,J  Rousseau  rose  very  early  in  the  moming 
and  went  ont  But  instead  of  going  to  the  château,  as  was  his  custom, 
he  went  to  sainte  the  birth  of  the  day.  He  returns  and  infuses  into  his 
cup  of  cofTee  some  plants  which  he  had  gatfaered  in  his  walk,  and  as  in 
presentiment  of  an  approaching  end,  he  feared  to  leave  any  injustice 
behiud  him,  he  asks  them  to  pay  a  workman  a  small  su  m  that  was  due  to 
him.  Theresa  took  the  money  and  descended,  but  scarcely  had  she 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  than  she  heard  his  groans.  Alarmed,  she 
remounts,  and  (înds  him  seated  on  a  straw  chair  with  his  elbow  on  a 
commode  and  his  features  bearing  a  fatal  impriat  Madame  deGirardin 
soon  appears.  Turning  towards  her  with  an  affectionate  and  sad  air, 
Rousseau  said  to  her,  "  Madame,  I  am  sufTering  cruelly.  Your  sensi- 
bility  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  proof  of  such  a  scène  and  of  the 
catastrophe  that  will  end  it."  He  expressed,  in  supplicatory  terms,  bis 
désire  to  remain  alone  with  his  wife.  Madame  Girardin  retired.  He 
had  the  Windows  opened,  and  in  a  deeply  moved  vo^ce  said,  "  What  a 
brilliant  day  !  how  beautiful  is  the  verdure  !  how  grand  is  nature  ! 
Ëternal  being,  the  soûl  thou  art  about  to  receive  into  thy  bosom  is  as 
pure  as  when  it  left  thee.  Bestow  upon  it  this  happiness,  that  it  shall 
never  more  be  in  the  power  of  men  to  trouble  it."  Then,  at  the  sight 
of  Theresa  bathed  in  tears,  he  said  to  her,  "  Do  not  weep,  my  dear  wife. 
The  time  is  approaching  I  bave  so  longed  for.  I  am  about  to  be  happy." 
He  then  seated  her  near  him,  consoling  her  with  gentle  words,  reproach- 

*  Lettre  îi  Sophie  Countesse  de by  René  Girardin.  t  Ibid. 

X  The  death  of  Jean.Jacquea  gave  place  to  a  very  lively  controveray  betweeo  Mes- 
sieura  Musset  Pathay  and  Stanislaa  de  Girardin.  It  ia  by  comparing  thia  controveray 
wiih  the  work  of  Corancez,  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Staël  about  Rouaaeau,  the  cor- 
respondence  of  Grimm,  the  contradictory  déclarations  of  Theresa  Levasseur  and  the 
officiai  report,  that  we  hâve  composed  this  récital  of  the  death  of  Jean- Jacques,  the 
object  of  80  many  différent  assertions  and  so  long  enveloped  in  darkoess. 
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ing  himself  for  baving  inyited  her  to  share  hia  bitter  existence,  and 
reposing  in  tbe  certainty  that  he  did  net  leave  her  witbout  supporters 
and  friends.  He  spoke  of  bis  little  governor  ;  of  tbe  poor  of  tbe  village, 
that  tbey  would  pray  for  him  ;  of  a  nuptial  présent  he  had  arranged  for 
some  young  girls  whose  marriages  he  had  arranged  and  which  he  was  to 
give  them.  His  pains,  however,  became  more  and  more  violent.  Sud- 
denly  he  rose  up  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  exaltation.  "  Not  a  cloud  in 
tbe  heavens  ...  Do  you  see  that  immense  luminary  ?  .  .  .  Behold  God, 
yes,  Qod  himself  ...  Ah  !  1  feel  terrible  pains  in  my  bead  .  .  .  My 
bowels  are  tearing  themselves  .  .  .  Being  of  beings."  He  took  some 
steps  .  .  .  What  bappened  tben  ?  There  is  reason  to  believe  tbe  pistol 
finisbed  wbat  poison  had  begun.  Had  he  forgotton  bis  beautiful  ietter 
against  suicide  ?  Or  did  he  judge  l^mself  to  be  in  one  of  those  excep- 
tional  situations  in  which  a  man  receives  from  suffering  tbe  right  to 
command  his  life?  Theresa  alone  was  présent;  and  she  might  bave 
denied  tbe  suicide,  that  tbey  might  not  impute  the  fatatity  to  him.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  when  tbey  hastened  thitber,  alarmed  by  her  cries,  tbey 
found  Jean-Jacques  fallen  on  tbe  floor.  There  was  a  deep  hole  in 
his  bead,  and  Theresa  was  covered  with  tbe  blood  which  had  spouted 
from  the  forehead  of  her  husband.  Tbey  raised  him  up  ;  at  ten  in  the 
roorning  be  was  dead. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  his  mortal  remains  traversed  the  IsU  ofPoplars 
at  midnight.  Some  friends  and  strangers  followed  in  silence.  The  air 
was  calm  ;  tbe  rooon  lit  up  the  coffin.    . 

Tbis  Isîe  of  Popîars  is  a  melancboly  and  obscure  retreat  Low  bills 
environ  it  and  conceal  the  small  lake  which  surrounds  it,  an  unknown 
lake,  whose  surface  the  wind  never  torments.  There  are  in  the  isle  but 
turf,  poplars  and  roses.  And  there  Jean-Jacques  was  laid  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  agitations,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flowers  that  heloved  ; 
there  he  reposed  with  his  face  towards  the  rising  sun. 

Thus  were  thèse  two  great  torches  extinguished  at  an  intcrval  of  a 
month  ;  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques.  Their  double  death  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  of  historical  dates;  for  it  détermines  the  moment  in  which 
thought  became  man,  and  in  which  two  rival  doctrines  became  two  révo- 
lutions. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PICTÙRE  OP  THE  COURT  OP   FRANCE. 

Picture  of  the  Court  of  France  before.the  RevoIution^Portrait  of  Louis  the  SUteenth 
— ^The  Royalty  represeoted  by  Marie  Antoinette — Situation  of  that  Princeaa  at  the 
Court  ;  herillasions  ;  her  faalts — Sympathies  whlch  she  inspires  in  the  Count  of  Artois 
and  the  Pake  of  Chartres — Dark  intrigues  of  the  Count  of  Provence  ;  he  aspires  to 
tbeRoyaltv,  and  seeks  to  destroy  the  Qoeen  ;  his  dissimulation — Louis  the  Sizteenth 
snrrounded  by  the  faction  of  his  Drother< — Secret  cause  of  the  estrangement  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  from  the  Queen— Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Jules  do  Polignac; 
imprudent  scènes — ^The  friends  of  the  Queen  ;  their  pleasures — Joseph  the  Second  in 
France  ;  Marie  Antoinette  is  called  the  Austrian — Snares  uselesslv  laid  for  Louis 
the  Sizteenth  by  his  brother— First  source  of  the  attacha  against  the  honor  of  the 
Qneen  ;  She  engafles  in  a  career  of  foll^ — General  disafiection  ;  threatening  attitude 
of  the  Hôtel  de  VHle  ;  graduai  weakenmg  of  the  Royalty — ^Morals  of  the  Courtiers  ; 
moral  abdication  of  the  Nobility — The  Count  Saint  Germain  ;  how  he  isolâtes  the 
throne — Versailles  insensibly  abandoned  ;  increasing  importance  of  Paris. 

The  day  on  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  became  king,  was  marked  in 
his  heart  by  dark  preseutiments.  On  that  day  he  had  seen  around  his 
grandfather,  who  was  attacked  by  a  contagions  disorder,  only  frightened 
servants  fui]  of  trouble,  and  courtiers,  struggling  between  the  temptation 
to  fiy  and  the  fear  of  losing  by  so  doing,  the  advantage  of  long  baseness. 
A  candie,  which  marked  for  those  without  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the 
agonized  monarch,  was  burning  in  a  window  of  the  château;  and  ranged 
in  the  court,  ready  to  mount  their  horses,  the  body  guards,  pages  and 
squires,  awaited  impatiently  for  the  extinguished  light  to  give  the  news 
of  the  desired  decease,  and  the  signal  of  departure.,  Finally,  the  dying 
man  having  rendered  up  his  soûl,  they  hasteued  to  the  new  master,  when, 
suddenly  seized  with  a  kind  of  prophétie  alarm,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and 
Marie  Antoinette  knelt  and  exclaimed,*  ''guide  andprotect  us, oh  God  ; 
we  are  too  young  to  reign." 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  twenty  years  old,  and  Marie  Antoinette  had 
not  attained  her  nineteenth  year,  being  born  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1755,  the  date  of  the  earthquake  at  Xisbon. 

Sad  présage  !  and  by  how  many  others  nojt  less  fatal  had  it  not  been 

foUowed?    Men  reoiembered,  when  I^uis  the  Sixteenth  mounted  the 

*  Mémoires  de  Madame  CampaPj  chap,  4«  p.  7S^^  IJ^ 
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throne,  the  bloody  festivals  of  his  marriage,  when  more  than  a  thousand 
citizens  were  stifled  beneath  the  rush  of  the  multitude,  and  their  cries 
of  distress  mounted,  like  a  sinister  prédiction,  through  the  noise  of  the 
popular  rejoicings. 

But  the  importunate  phantoms  soon  vanished.  There  was  a  moment 
in  which  the  nation  appeared  to  coUect  its  thoughts  and  kept  silence. 
There  was  a  something  in  the  wrath  and  grief  of  the  people  so  deep, 
that  it  resembled  a  cal  m  ;  and  there  were  those  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  Society,  who  went  to  sleep  in  the  hopes  of  a  peaceful  to-morrow,  wish- 
ing  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  abysses. 

What  was  the  king  doing,  however?  Whilst  his  mentor,  the  Count 
de  M^urepas,  was  seeking  food  for  cynical  mockeries,  and  was  smiling 
at  the  strife  between  the  reforming  ministers  and  the  courtiers  ;  whilst 
the  revolutionary  philosophers  were  conquering  minds,  and  the  miners 
were  advancing  by  subterranean  but  sure  paths  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
monarchy,  the  king  was  hunting,  reciting  litanies  or  psalms,  or  making 
locks  ;  happy  when  he  pleased  the  workman  Gamain  his  master,  whose 
sevèrity  he  dreaded  very  much,  or  when  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  corri- 
dors of  Versailles,  and  laden  with  the  tools  of  his  favorite  work,  he  had 
reached  the  anvil  chambçr,  unperceived  by  the  qpeen.* 

The  fact  is,  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  nothing  of  the  king  about 
bim.  You  could  judge  him  at  sight.  His  undecided  step,  his  awkward 
manners,  the  softness  of  his  physiognomy,  his  quick  timidity — for  like  the 
Emperor  Claudiué,  he  was  as  quick  to  be  irritated  as  easy  to  appease — 
ail  revealed  his  reign,  and  permitted  his  destiny  to  be  read.  It  bas  been 
said  that,  in  order  the  better  to  encourage  the  future  elect  of  the  people 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  him,  God  had  deprived  him  of  every  prestige  in 
advance.  His  ancestors,  in  transmitting  their  authority  to  him,  had  left 
him  nothing  to  défend  it,  not  even  the  rule  of  appearance,  not  eren  the 
attitude  and  gesture  of  command.  In  him  the  restrained  dignily  of  Louis 
the  Fifleenth  was  changed  into  embarrassment,  and  the  grâce  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  into  good  nature.  They  were  about  to  insuit  his  family 
in  his  person,  and  he  reproduced  the  type  of  that  family  sufficienlly  de- 
generated  for  the  people  to  lose  their  respect.  As  a  king,  he  represented 
the  impairmentofhis  principle;  as  a  man,the  decay  of  his  race. 

None  of  his  ancestors,  except  Henry  the  Fourth,  would  hâve  gone 
like  him  to  visit  a  poor  man  in  an  obscure  résidence,  nor  hâve  exclaimed 
on  the  route  to  the  coronation,  "  No  tapestries,  I  do  not  wish  the  people 
and  myself  to  be  prevented  from  seeing  each  other  ;"t  but  on  the  other 
hand,  none  of  tbem  would  bave  demeaned  his  anger  by  brutal  violence, 
or,  as  the  spectator  of  a  horse  race,  hâve  wagered  a  crown,j:and  lowered 
the  example  of  economy  to  that  point. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  educated  ;  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
geography  and  history,  and  at  the  bottom  a  goodness  which  resisted  the 
evil  counsels  of  high  rank.  .  .  .  But  when  kings  take  any  thing  else  than 
human  baseness  as  their  point  of  departure,  it  is  so  difficult  for  them  to  . 

*  Sonlavie,  Mémoires  hiatoriques  et  politiques,  t.  2.  p.  47,  Paris,  1801. 
t  Nougaret,  Règne  de  Louis  Seize,  t.  1.  p.54,  Paris,  1791. 
t  Madame  de  Genlis,  SouTenirs  de  Felîcie. 
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maintaîn  themselves,  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  bis  good  qaalities  ever 
against  him.  His  weakness  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people,  the 
correctness  of  his  morals  drew  on  him  the  disdain  of  the  great.  Sepa- 
rated  from  the  people  by  his  faults,  and  from  the  nobility  by  his  virtues, 
he  remained  alone,  a  stranger  to  the  nation  on  the  throne,  a  stranger  to  the 
court  in  the  palace,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  place  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Charles  the  First,  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court, 
sought  to  seduce  Ireton  and  Cromwell  by  bis  promises,  the  latter  were 
secretly  informed,  that  an  unknown  person  would  enter  the  Blue  Boar 
inn  at  Holborn,  carrying  a  saddle  on  his  head  which  it  was  important 
to  open.  They  went  to  the  designated  place,  and  the  man  having  ap- 
peared,  they  followed  him,  ripped  up  the  saddle  with  their  swords,  and 
in  a  letter,  written  to  Henrietta  Maria  by  the  fugitive  monarch,  read  : 
"  Do  not  be  uneasy  at  the  concessions,  ....  instead  of  a  silk  cord,  I 
hâve  a  hempen  one  in  reserve  for  them."  Cromwell  then  decided  on 
his  course,  and  soon  after  the  head  of  Charles  the  First  fell  at  Whitehall, 
beneatb  the  axe  of  a  masked  executioner.  This  dissimulation,  so  fatal 
to  the  second  Stuart,  was  to  show  itself  in  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  It  was 
his  misfortune,  not  his  crime  ;  he  became  false,  because  he  was  weak. 

The  roost  heroic  of  mortals  would  hâve  tried  in  vain  to  remain  erect 
on  the  top  of  a  building  which  so  many  battering  rams  were  beating  into 
ruins.  And  yet,  if  a  soûl  enlarged  by  the  danger,  had  (îlled  the  void  of 
absent  genius  in  him,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  might  hâve  at  least  given  an 
illustrious  fait  to  royalty  ;  he  himself  might  bave  -died  enveloped  in  the 
poetry  of  such  a  disaster.  But  no;  that  the  lesson  might  be  complète, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  sîght  qf  an  abated  monarchy  should  be  joined 
to  that  of  an  humiliated  monarchy.  it  was  found  then  that  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  could  nèither  raise  himself  to  the  level  of  bis  misfortune,  nor  en- 
ter into  compétition  with  his  destiny.  Clothed  with  royal  majesty,  he  com- 
municated  to  itthat  about  it  which  was  vulgar.  Inpersonifying  it,  he  lost  it. 

Thus  ail  eyes  were  from  the  first,  turned  only  upon  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  was  then  in  ail  the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  that  irregular  and  con- 
testable, but  attractive  beauty,  which  dazzled  Versailles,  disquieted  Ma- 
dame du  Barry,  and  surprised  Louis  the  Fifleenth,  by  agitating  the  ashes 
of  his  heart.  The  life  offered  to  the  young  queen  was  one  of  enchant- 
ment.  There  was  not  a  cloud  upon  her  brow  at  this  period,  not  a  bitter 
thought  which  ahered  the  limpidity  of  her  blue  eyes.  Her  figure,  in  its 
graceful  raovements,  had  not  that  loAy  coldnéss  which  offended  pride 
afterwards  gave  her;  and  in  her  smiling  lip,  which  since  accustomed 
itself  to  disdain,  there  was  yet  remarked  but  the  index  of  Austrian  and 
impérial  origin.  Why  should  she  be  distrustful  of  the  future  ?  For  her, 
painters  and  poets  had  exhausted  the  art  of  délicate  flattery.  They  placed 
her  portrait  in  a  blooming  rose.  Without  her  diamonds,  and  clothed  in 
a  light  robe,  sbe  was  compared  to  Atalanta  in  the  gardens  of  Marley. 
In  the  théâtre,  her  présence  was  saluted'  by  vows  she  thought  etemal, 
and  when  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tbuilleries  the  old  Marshal  de  Brissac, 
showing  her  the  pressing  crowd,  said,  "  you  see  they  are  so  many  lovers, 
Madame,"^  she  smiled  in  joy,  and  abandoned  berself  to  the  falsehood  of 
happy  dreams.  oi.iti.ed  by  Google 

*  Mémoire!  de  Madame  de  Campaiiy  p.  60. 
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She  entered  with  deHgfat  upon  an  împrovident  career  and  culpable 
caprices.  Of  an  impetuous  though  tender  nature,  and  more  désirons  of 
the  agitations,  than  tbe  repose  of  love,  she  hastened  to  exhaust  the  pJea- 
sure  of  life.  She  rejected  every  thing  which  might  hâve  impeded  the 
flight  of  her  desires,  or  reduced  hertoagrave  and  careful  happiness;  and 
nothing  found  favor  with  her  which  could  in  the  least  sadden  her  hori- 
zon. In  the  public  réceptions  before  aged  females,  she  could  not  always 
conceal  behind  her  fan  those  mocking  smiles,  whose  insuit  was  never 
forgotten.  At  a  signal  from  her,  the  court  appertatned  to  youth,  that  is 
to  a  taste  for  novehy,  to  a  désire  for  easy  pleasures,  to  imprudence.  She 
removed  from  her,grumbling  dévotions,  which  are  the  most  faithful  ;  she 
banished  étiquette,*  that  veil  extended  before  the  mtseries  of  royahy, 
with  an  impatient  hand  ;  she  changed  with  a  laugh  the  consecrated  and 
ancient  forms  so  important  in  a  monarchial  state  ;  that  which  had  been 
established  to  mark  the  hierarchy  of  ranks  was  insensibly  sacrificed  tothat 
which  favored  liberty  in  pleasure,  and  without  wishing  or  knowing  it, 
Marie  Antionette  served,  by  the  révolution  which  she  introduced  into 
customs,  the  révolution  which  was  being  accomplished  in  minds. 

We  should  certainly  be  permitted  to  be  astonished  that  the  predilec- 
tions  of  a  princess  entirely  addicted  to  enjoyment,  her  pleasures,  her 
caprices  should  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  men,  if 
the  importance  of  small  things  was  not  the  very  thing  that  characterizes 
the  insolent  régime  of  absoïute  monarchies.  Circumstances  thus  con- 
demned  Marie  Antoinette  to  bave  no  private  life.  There  are  queens 
whose  lot  is  to  remain  always  out  of  history,  which  content  with  naming 
them,  feai  to  descend  too  low  by  occupying  itself  with  their  wisdoro  or 
their  errors.  Such  was  Marie  Leczinska,  the  obscure  daughter  of  a 
decayed  monarch  ;  such  could  not  be  Marie  Antoinette,  for  her  marriage 
had  been  the  consécration  of  the  Austrian  system  of  the  Duke  de  Choi- 
seul,  and  Europe  had  started  at  the  news,  that  thesuccessor  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  was  about  to  espouse  an  archduchess.  This  connection  between 
two  families  famous  for  their  long  rivalries,  this  alliance  of  the  cabinets 
of  Yienna  and  Versailles,  so  opposed  to  the  plans  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Richelieu,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  a  grave  and  serions  event. 
England  perceived  that  once  freed  on  the  side  of  Austria,  France  would 
not  be  long  in  giving  her  attention  to  the  sea  ;  the  protestant  powers 
took  umbrage  at  the  league  between  the  two  great  catholic  nations  ; 
Prussia  demanded  with  disquietude,  how  she  was  hereafler  toaggrandize 
herself  in  Germany,  and  the  house  of  Savoy,  how  it  was  to  maintain  its 
fragile  independence  between  two  such  colossal  powers.  Behold  what 
interests,  préjudices,  hatreds  were  united  against  the  system  represented 
by  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was  then  placed,  whether  she  wished  it  or 
not,  at  the  head  of  a  militant  party,  on  an  immense  scène.  And  then, 
like  a  torch  kindled  to  lighten  up  her  life,  the  glory  of  her  mother  fol* 
lowed  her. 

Thus  exposed,  she  should  hâve  watched  over  ail  her  actions  and  move- 
ments.  But  the  acclamations  from  without  seduced  her,  and  she  was 
consumed  by  the  indomitable  ûre  of  youth.     She  was  no  sooner  at  Ver- 

*  Mémoires  du  Comte  de  Tilly,  1. 1.  chap.  2.  p.  35.  Montjoie,  Hi«t.  de  Marie  An- 
toinette, p.  56,  M.  de  Levisy  Souvenin  et  portraits,  p.  137.  ^ 
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Sfiilles,  than  she  oommenced  an  existence  entirely  contrary  to  tbe  habits 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  taking  deligbt  in  assemblies  whose  frivolity  he 
condemned,  abandoning  the  royal  majesty,  twice  compromised,  to  the 
chances  of  night  parties  and  accumulating  imprudencies.  One  while  lo 
go  to  a  soirée  to  which  the  king  coold  not  accompany  her,  sbe  set  the 
cJock  forward,  and  thus  abandoned  the  îdignity  of  her  deceived  spouse 
to  the  sarcasms  of  the  court.*'  Now  sbe  appeared  in  a  heron's  pi  unie 
which  Lauzun  had  given  ber^  and  which  he  had  worn  in  bis  casque  ;t 
or  when  dancing  with  Diilon,  and  not  thinking  herseif  overbeard,  sbe 
said  to  hiniy  **  Feel  bow  my  heart  beats,"  and  drew  upon  herself  this 
harsh  rebukeof  the  king,  <<  Madame,  M.  Dillon  will  belteve  your  word."| 
Her  attitude  before  the  Duke  de  Coigny  and  the  indiscreet  attentions  of 
tbe  Couut  d'Artois,  could  only  receive  fatal  interprétations  ;  sbe  was  not 
disturbed,  and  with  lofty  head  and  enraptured  soûl,  she  ran  to  nieet  her 
fail,  which  formidable  enemies  concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  throne, 
were  already  plotting.  For  wbilst  the  brilliant  Count  d'Artois^^  was  de- 
claring  himseif  the  knight  of  the  qaeen,  and  the  Duke  de  Châtres  was 
surrounding  her  with  aiTectionate  cares,||  the  Count  de  Provencelj  was 
darkly  essaying  a  part  which  we  raust  know,  if  we  désire  to  understand 
ail  the  disgraceful  mysteries  which  that  life  of  courts,  over  which  the 
vengeance  of  the  révolution  passed,  confined. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  been  bom  with  a  faulty  conformation,  which 
appeared  to  take  the  hope  of  heirs.from  him.  This  was  known  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  a  thousand  exaggerated  stories  were  put  in  circulation,  whiist 
he  was  yet  dauphin.  They  already  saw  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teentb  resigning  himseif  to  celibacy,  a  supposition  to  which  neither  bis 
dévotion  nor  bis  morals  gave  tbe  lie  ;  they  spoke  in  a  low  voice  of  a 
consultation  of  physicians  ;  they  named  doctojrs  Leroy  and  Dessault  ;** 
they  disposed  differently  of  the  future.  Should  Louis  the  Sixteenth  die 
without  children,  bis  brother,  the  Count  de  Provence  was  king.  Ambi- 
tious  men,  out  of  place,  already  began  to  group  around  this  prince,  and 
they  awakened  in  him  a  thirst  for  reigning,  tbe  more  prompt  to  flatter 
bis  coming  fortune,  since  he  was  superior  to  bis  elder  brother  in  intellect, 
information  and  fîrmness  of  character,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  recog- 
nized  tbe  ascendency  of  this  superiority,  being  accustomed  to  say,  "  ask 
my  brother  de  Provence." 

It  may  be  judged  from  ibis  récital  bow  lively  was  the  sensation  pro- 
duced  in  a  certain  world,  by  the  arrivai  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles. 
The  plans  which  her  marriage  threatened  to  destroy  were  changed  into 
deep  hostility  to  her.  It  was  admitted  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  could 
not  bave  children;  it  was   determined,  should   any   corne,   to  regard 

*  Mémoires  du  Comte  de  Tilly,  t.  1.  chap.  6.  p.  145.  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan, 
t.  l.chap.  4.  p.  128. 

t  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  t.  1.  chap.  2.  p.  167. 

t  Revue  Rétrospective,  No.  1.  p.  87.  ^  Since,  Charles  the  Tenth; 

H  Since,  Pbillipe  Egalité.  Y  Since,  Louis  the  Ëighteenth. 

**  Mannscript  of  M.  Sauquaire-Souligné.  This  manuscript  was  entrusted  to  us  by 
the  aathor  himseif  shortlj  before  his  deatb  ;  he  was  a  witness  of  most  of  the  facts  stated 
ia  the  notes  which  hâve  been  handed  us,  and  whose  correctoess  we  Ivixe  been  enabled 
to  vcrify  by  much  written  testimony.  iti^ed  by  vjOOQi 
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them  as  illegitimate.  The  corrapt  principle  of  bereditary  right,  destroyed 
family  affections  in  their  germ,  and  the  perspective  of  losing  a  crown, 
is  a  terrible  encouragement  to  hatred  among  relatives  ;  Marie  Antoi- 
nette being  able  to  become  a  mother,  they  desired  her  to  be  a  culprit 
Then  commenced  the  odious  practice  of  anonyrhoos  accusations,  tbea 
were  scattered  tfairough  the  palace  many  libels  recounting  monstroas 
amours,  amours  worthy  of  the  shameless  Julia,  or  the  unbridied  lover  of 
Silius. 

Thus — let  it  not  be  forgotten— pthat  the  first  blows  struck  at  Marie 
Antoinette,  came'  from  the  court*  When  plebeians  put  her  to  death, 
it  was  long  after  gentlemen  had  defamed  her. 

It  certamly  entered  into  the  plans  of  this  faction  to  incline  the  vaci1« 
lating  mind  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  distrust.  Furtive  bands  placed 
even  in  his  secretary  pages  fîUed  with  venom,  and  one  day,  on  sitting 
down  to  table,  he  found  beneath  his  napkin,  lines  which  made  him 
blush  to  his  forehead.t  A  fatal  curiosity  soon  urging  him  to  spy  out  the 
accusations  for  himself,  Blaizot,  his  librarian,  received  orders  to  place  ail 
pamphlets  concerning  court  affairs,  in  an  opening  in  a  casket  of  which 
the  king  alone  kept  the  key.j:  From  thence  arose,  in  part,  the  indiffér- 
ence which  he  exhibited  during  the  fîrst  years  of  their  marriage,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  queen,  so  that  he  partook  of  her  bed  only  as  a  niatter 
of  duty,  and  frequently  went  to  sieep  without  speaking  to  her.^  His 
discontent  was  not  always  confined  to  this  silent  coldness  ;  he  sometimes 
let  it  break  out  in  vulgar  and  violent  proceedings;  witness  the  order 
given  to  close  the  outer  court  of  the  château  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  means 
of  which  Marie  Antoinette  received  an  humiliating  lesson  on  a  return 
from  a  nocturnal  promenade.||  There  was  nothing  which  was  not  fatal  to 
the  powers,  whose  hour  was  approaching.  The  scènes  of  the  alcôve,  the 
détails  of  intimate  life,  which  at  any  other  time  wouîd  not  bave  beeo  re- 
marked,  then  acquired  a  serions  importance.  The  disdain  of  the  king, 
and  his  outbreaks,  were  in  turnssignalized  as  vengeance  and  asdisgrace- 
ful  conduct  ;  they  opened  a  career  to  cruel  conjecture,  and  served  to 
prove  the  charges  which  made  the  public  contempt  mount  higher  and 
higher. 

On  his  side,  retired,  apart  and  confined,  they  said,  by  his  literary  tastes, 
the  Count  de  Provence  maintained  a  prudent  reserve,  and  followed  a 
plan  of  conduct  his  youth  contributed  to  veil.  The  âge  of  his  bro- 
ther  only  authorized  him  to  conceive  remote,  confused  hopes;  but 
either  from  the  illusion  pf  his  impatience,  or  from  foresight  of  the  trou- 
bles of  the  State,  he  believed  himself  called  to  be  king,  and  he  exercised 
himself  in  it  in  advance  by  artifices  of  a  precocious  dissimulation.     We 

*  Montjoie,  Hist.  de  Marie  Antoinette,  p.  111  et  112.  Madame  Campan  also  recog- 
nizes  this.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  firat  libela  against  Marie  Antoinette  eould 
not  hâve  been  prompted  by  the  Duke  de  Châtres,  who  waa  one  of  her  most  ardent  friends 
at  this  period. 

t  Chronique  Secrète  de  Paris,  by  the  Abbë  Baudeau,  year  1774,  inaerted  in  the  9th 
number  of  Rétrospective  Review,  p.  3S3. 

t  Nougaret,  Règne  de  Louis  Seize,  t.  1.  p.  130. 

^  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  1. 1.  chap.  3.'p.  60. 

il  Bachaumont,  Mémoires  Secrètes,  t.  14.  p.  155.  Nougaret,  Rèirne  de  Loais  Seize, 
t.  1.  p.  326  et  327.  V^  T 
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will  speak  hereafler  of  his  politicai  views  ;  at  the  period  to  which  our 
récital  ieads  us,  the  system  of  the  prince  had  not  been  completed  in  his 
head,  and  he  only  thought  of  reraoving  insidiously  from  his  path  what 
might  be  an  embarrassaient,  or  an  obstacle,  to  him.  Respectful  and 
courteous  towards  the  queen  when  she  was  présent,  he  congratulated  her 
that  she  sowed  joy  everywbere  around  her,  and  encouraged  her  to  be 
happy  ;  he  addressed  her,  on  sending  her  a  fan,  some  verses  whose  gal- 
lantry  might  be  praised,*  and  gave  her  fêtes  full  of  vx>luptuous  souvenirs; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  caluroniated  her  by  artful  insinuations  and  cd- 
culated  sarcasms.  They  repeated  his  speech  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
when  the  latter  had  a  son  :  **  Be  carefd,  now,  my  brother,  in  your  amours, 
lest  you  injure  your  heir."t 

A  circumstance  was  about  to  give  new  arma  and  auxiliaries  to  this 
deep  enmity.  Wishing  to  hâve  friends  whom,  thongh  queen,  she  could 
freely  love,  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  at  first  drawn  towards  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe,  a  young  woman  of  serions  affections,  and  who  had  under- 
gone  affliction  in  eariy  life  ;  Madame  Jules  Polignac  appeared  at  court, 
and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  was  immediately  replaced  in  the  affections 
of  the  queen.  A  mild  countenance,  much  reserve  of  manner,  deep  dis- 
simulation, but  disregard  for  the  cares  of  greatness,  and  an  indolence 
ennobled  by  the  serenity  of  her  smile  and  the  dreamy  expression  of  her 
look. .  . .  Such  was  the  Countess  Jules.  Her  intimacy  with  the  queen 
was,  however,  the  source  of  the  attacks  which  contributed  most  to  help 
the  fall  of  royalty,  by  degrading  the  royal  persons. 

Submissive  to  the  direction  of  her  sister-in-law,  Diana  de  Polignac,:^ 
the  countess  Jules  was  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  élévation  of  her  kin* 
dred  ;  and  in  ceasing  to  be  disînterested,  her  influence  became  odious. 
The  favor  granted  to  the  new  comers  set  aside  rival  pretensions,  threat- 
ened  acquired  positions  ;  the  Noailles  complained  ;  without  taking  into 
the  account  that  a  fîreside  of  dangerous  rumors  was  established  in  the 
Society  of  Madame  de  Marsan.<^ 

Add  to  this,  that  the  queen  was  placed  between  parties  who  were  di»- 
pnting  for  the  advantage  of  giving  her  a  lover,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  conquered  in  this  disgraceful  strife  ;  that  she  had  seve- 
nJ  persons  of  the  royal  blood  against  her  ;  that  the  Countesses  of  Pro- 
vence and  Artois  regarded  her  with  jealousy  ;||  that  Madame  Adelaide, 
an  aant  of  the  queen,  had  always  cherished  strong  préjudices  against 
Aastrian  princesses;^  that  another  aunt  of  the  king.  Madame  Louise, 
carried  on  the  war  from  within  the  Carmélite  convent,  in  which  her  am- 
bitions dévotion  was  in  action.**  Was  it  not  from  this  palace,  was  it  not 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  from  the  palace  itsdf  that  some  of  the  satires 
distributed  for  the  malignity  of  the  courtiers,  came?  Men  dared  to  think 
and  did  not  fear  to  write  so,  so  manifest  had  the  dissensions  of  the 

*  BachaamoDt,  Mémoires  Secrefa,  t.  27.  p.  292. 

t  Manuscript  de  M.  Sauquaire — Souligny^. 

t  Soalayie,  Mémoires  Historiques  et  Politiques  du  règne  de  Louis  Seize,  t.  6.  p.  31. 

i  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  t.  1.  chap.  3.  p.  64. 

il  Soulavie,  Mémoires  du  règne  de  Louis  Seize,  t.  6.  p.  6.  T  Ibid. 

**  Chronique  Secrète  de  Paris,  par  l'Âbbé  Baudeau.  / 
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royal  family  becoroe.    Thus  from  ail  sides  hostile  looks  watched  the 
steps  of  the  queen,  and  were  fixed  upon  her  faults. 

She,  intrepid  and  bold  in  her  frivolity,  braved  discontent,  treated  ad- 
vice  with  disdain.  By  what  right  did  they  prétend  to  regulate  the  beat- 
ings  of  her  heart?  Was  that  high  rank,  whose  majesty  conceals  so  bitter 
a  treasure  of  constraint  and  ennui,  to  be  transforroed  into  servitude  for 
her  î  And  she  yielded  herself  rashly  and  without  reserve  to  the  friendship 
of  a  female,  before  whom  she  could  exclaim,  *'  God  be  praised,  I  am  no 
longer  queen."* 

Still,  if  she  had  known  how  to  préserve  silence  !  But  no  ;  what  tempted 
her  was  the  glory  of  an  avowed,  shining  tenderness  ;  <'  I  am  the  most 
anxious  of  the  two  to  embrace/'t  she  wrote  to  her  friend.  She  went  to 
pass  long  hours  with  her,  which  always  flowed  by  too  swiflly  ;  and  when 
alarmed  by  a  good  fortune,  which  so  many  hatreds  threatened,  or  wounded 
in  the  excessive  delicacy  of  her  pride.  Madame  de  Polignac  spoke  of 
séparation,  it  was  by  fàlling  on  her  knees,  and  mingling  supplications 
and  tears  that  Marie  Antoinette  essayed  to  retain  her.|  Fatal  scènes, 
whose  secret  the  Count  d'Artois  was  the  first  to  divulge,  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him  through  a  partially  opened  door.  "  I  bave  disconcertcd 
two  friends,''§  he  said  heedlessly  to  every  one,  and  accompanied  bis  words 
with  a  sraile. 

Who  were,  moreover,  the  confîdants  of  the  queen,  who  should  bave 
been  a  moral  rampart  for  her?  Was  it  the  Baron  de  Benseval,  a  corrupt 
and  light  soûl,  a  Swiss  officer,  thinner,  beneath  the  appearance  of  military 
rotundity,  that  French  of  the  Œil-de-bœuf  ?  Was  it  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the 
presumed  lover  of  the  Countess  Ju]es,||  or  M.  d'Adhemar,  her  ambitious 
confîdant?  Was  it  M.  de  Guines,  who,  proud  of  having  played  on  the 
ilute  with  the  great  Frederic,YT  amused  himself  with  continuai  persiflage, 
and  thus  amassed  resentments  about  him?  Was  it  the  Duke  de  Lauzun, 
gay,  élégant,  loved  by  the  women,  but  capable,  by  his  vanity,  of  dis- 
honoring  his  success?  The  only  one  of  the  friends  of  the  queen  who 
would  not  bave  coropromised  her,  was  the  very  roan  whom  the  council 
of  the  intimâtes  had  wished  to  make  her  lover  ;  it  was  M.  de  Coiginy,  a 
grave,  modest  and  disinterested  person.** 

The  hour  of  dark  thoughts,  the  tragical  hour  was  approaching  with 
rapidity.  But  none  of  those  whom  the  storms  were  to  strike  thought  of 
them.  Enervating  fêtes,  diversions  of  mad  singularity  fîlled  up  the  last 
leisure  lell  by  fortune  to  so  many  perilous  existences.  Now  it  was 
knights,  fictitious  rivais  of  the  preux  chevaliers  of  Charlemagne,  who  in 
sumptnous  gardent  and  beneath  trees,  in  which  lancers  and  bucklers 

*  Montjoie,  Hist.  de  Marie  Antoinette,  p.  105.  t  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

X  Mèmoiref  de  Befenyal,  t.  2.  p.  107. 

i  Unediled  fragmenta  of  the  Mémoires  du  Prince  de  Ligne,  published  by  la  Rerue 
Nouvelle. 

Il  See  les  Mémoires  Historiques  et  Politiques,  t.  6.  p.  30,  et  les  Mémoires  du  Comte 
de  Tilly,  t.  1.  chap.  6.  p.  141. 

ir  Mémoires  de  Besenvol,  t.  2.  p.  90. 

**  See  on  this  subject  the  avowals  made  in  his  Momoires,  t.  2.  chap.  17.  by  the  Connt 
de  TilIy,  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  her  passionate 
admirer.  ^  t 
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were  sospended,  remained  pionged  io  a  magie  sleep,  uatil  the  queen, 
Buddenly  appearing^  deigned  tp  break  the  chacm  ;*  now,  after  reading 
some  page  concerning  the  loves  of  the  stags,  thèse  gentlemen  conceived 
a  fancy  to  hâve  garments  made  of  backskin,  and  to  {riunge,  thus  meta- 
morphosed,  into  the  most  shady  recesses  of  the  Park  ;t  now,  in  those 
rigorous  winter  days,  which  are  the  despair  of  the  poor,  Marie  Antoi* 
nette  and  the  lords  of  her  train,  trampled  the  snow  of  the  Boulevards, 
beneath  their  rapid  aledges^  representing  lions,  ^or  stags,  or  baskets  of 
flowers.  The  hours  of  decay  bave  their  appropriate  enjoyments  ;  to  act 
a  comedy,  and  to  do  so  in  a  furtive  manner,  became  an  amusement  dear 
to  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  the  times  when  the  ûobility  had 
manly  passions»  they  gave  tournaments  as  figurative  of  war;  now  it  was 
dancers  who,  mixed  with  nobles,  wore  the  coIor9  of  ladies,  in  fêtes  gotten 
up  to  represent  tournaments. 

Such  was  tben  the  aspect  of  the  couit,  when  an  unefixpected  event  gave 
birth  to  accusations  whose  bëaring  was  fatal. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1777,  there  was  seen  and  remarked  in  the 
capital,  dressed  in  a  simple  brown  dress,  and  mixing  wiliingly  with  the 
crowd,  a  stranger,  with  odd  manners,  light  hair,  thick  lip,  and  whose 
features  were  evidently  those  of  a  hrother  of  the  queen.  Strange  tbings 
were  told  of  him  ;  that  instead  of  taking  up  bis  abode  in  the  palace,  he 
aought  an  obscure  résidence  at  a  hotèl  ;  that  he  dept  on  the  skin  of  a 
wild  beast  ;|  that  he  frequently  ate  standing  ;^  that  he  showed  strong 
affection  for  the  people  and  contempt  for  the  great  ;  that  he  was  pos- 
eessed  with  an  insatiable  désire  to  see  every  thing,  know  every  thing, 
rail  at  every  thing,  touch  every  thing.  He  took  the  title  of  Count,  and 
was  called  Falkenstein ,-  but  his  true  title  was  emperor,  and  bis  true 
name  Joseph  the  Second. 

To  humble  the  priests  for  ever,  and  in  the  person  of  a  philosopbical 
xnonarch,  to  give  its  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  an  avenged  empire  ;  to  up- 
set  from  top  to  bottom  a  vast  kingdom  ;  to  remake  a  people  by  ordi- 
nances  ;  to  finish  in  a  day  what  it  took  God  âges  to  accomplisb,  and  to 
aubstitute  himself  for  history  ;  to  save  men,but  without  troubling  himself 
about  fheir  wishes,  without  loving  them,  without  fearing,  and  by  treat- 
ing  them  like  cards,  sabject  to  the  combinations  of  a  player,  was  what 
Joseph  the  Second,  a  prince,  whom  excess  of  pride  reduced  to  a  bluster- 
ing  impotence,  but  who  possessed  genius  at  least  to  the  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  who  never  deceived  himself  hut  in  heroic  proportions, 
dreamed.  A  revolutionary  despot,  he  seemed  to  bave  divined  that  Paris 
would  hereafler  be  the  workshop  of  the  révolutions  of  the  world,  and  he 
hastened  thither,  urged  by  a  sort  of  jealous  curiosity. 

The  archduke  Maximilian  had  been  in  France  already,  and  had  left 
unpleasant  recollections  behind  him.  Joseph  the  Seèond  had  no  diffi- 
culty  in  efiàcing  them  ;  he  astonished  the  court  and  charmed  the  city. 
They  admired  him  by  turns,  rough  and  affable,  avoiding  arranged  hom« 
âges,  rallying  at  Versailles,  studying  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 

*  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  t.  1.  p.  162. 
t  Mémoirea  Historiques  et  Politiques,  t.  6.  p.  50.  /--^  t 

t  L'Espion  Anglais,  t.  6.  p.  140.  ^  IbfcLiOOQle 
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as  the  czar  Peter  did,  and  compreheDdiog  that  where  the  crowd  was 
shivering,  there  the  heart  of  France  was  at  that  period  beating.  He 
could  be  found  seated  on  a  post  before  a  public  garden,  awaiting  the 
opening  of  the  gâtes,*  and  more  than  once  he  forgot  himself  in  one  of 
tbose  tragical  tarerns  in  which  the  life  of  the  clubs  was  already  grum- 
bling  lowly.  Not  wishing  to  pay  for  his  glory  by  flatteries  to  renowned 
di9tributor3  of  it,  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  the  famous  lord  of  Ferney; 
but  in  Paris  no  one  was  ignorant  with  what  grâce  he  had  besought  the 
sick  Bufibn  not  to  put  off  his  morning  gown  to  receive  hini,t  and  with 
what  respectful  émotion  he  had  saluted  the  modest,  the  immortal  abbé 
de  r  Ëpée.  He  visited  the  hôtel  of  the  Invalides,  which  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth  had  never  entered.l  At  the  Hôtel  Dieu  he  assisted  in  dressing 
the  wounds  of  the  wounded,  and  tasted  the  broth  of  the  poor,  and  his 
indignation  escaped  in  véhément  language,  when  he  saw  lying  side  by 
side  upon  the  saine  paliet  a  convalescent,  a  man  in  a  fever,  a  dying  man 
and  a  corpse.^^ 

Behold  what  features  marked  this  journey,  and  if  it  became  fatal  to 
Maria  Theresa,  k  was  because  attentive  enemies,  even  on  the  very  steps 
of  the  throne  were  watching  her.  Joseph  the  Second,  having  gone  to 
see  France  in  its  principal  cities  afler  having  seen  it  in  Paris,  they  began 
to  sow  suspicions.  They  were  àlarmed  at  the  earnestness  of  a  foreigner 
to  know  ail  about  our  porta,  our  dock-yards,  our  manufactures,  our  arse- 
nals  ;  to  inquire  into  our  resources,  to  learn  the  secret  of  our  greatness. 
They  asked  ironically,  if  Joseph  the  Second  had  only  been  led  by  the 
caprice  of  a  traveller  to  take  steps  with  certain  merchânts  of  Brest  and 
Havre,  suitable  to  diminish  our  maritime  commerce  for  the  advantage 
of  his  own  ;||  and  if  it  were  a  very  disinterested  ill  humor  that  he  had 
exhibited  in  the  bitterness  of  his  glance,  and  the  altération  of  hïs  coun- 
tenance  at  the  sight  of  the  marvels  of  Lyonnese  industry.  Inconceivable 
folly  to  rely  upon  a  prince  grown  up  amid  the  resentments  of  Vienna. 
For  could  they  bave  forgotten  that  history  had  erected  barriers  between 
the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  ?  Could  they  bave  forgotten  that 
his  mother  had  been  recently  pursued  by  our  armies,  and  urged  to  the 
verge  of  despair?  Was  he  not  the  very  child  whom  Maria  Theresa  pre- 
sented  to  her  warlike  Hungarians,  when  adjured  to  hâte  France,  they 
exclaimed,  drawing  their  swords,  ^  Moriamur  pro  nostro  rege,  Jdaria 
Theresa  ?"  They  must  then  be  careful,  they  must  fear  lest  fatal  instruc- 
tions should  hâve  been  given  to  the  Queen  by  her  brother.  .  .  .  Thèse 
accusations  insensibly  became  envenoraed  and  extended  theroselves.  They 
accused  Marie  Antoinette  of  having  called  the  petit  Tianon,  Schœnbrunn, 
which  was  false.t[  They  accused  her,  but  now  with  truth,  of  intrc^ 
ducing  changes  into  the  fashions  which  were  disastrous  to  our  national 
industry,  and  which  tended  to  favor  the  linen  manufactures  of  the  Low 
Gountries,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Joseph  the  Second.**    Was 

*  Annales  de  Linguet,  1. 1 .  p.  239.  t  Ibid.  p.  S35. 

t  L'Espion  Anglais,  t.  1.  p,  233.  ^  Annales  de  Linguet,  t,  1.  p.  233. 

Il  Méraories  historiques  et  politiques,  t.  6.  p.  23. 

T  Mémoires  de  Madame  de  Campan,  t.  1.  p.  111. 

**  Mèmories  historiques  et  politiques,  t.  6.  p.  41.  ^^  , 
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not  the  adoptance  and  givîng  a  preYalence  to  the  eastom  of  dresaîng  ia 
wbite,  to  proscribe  silk  goods,  enricJi  Bruaaeis  and  ruin  Lyons?  Liirelj 
compiaints  arose  ;  the  aunta  of  the  king  were  entreated  to  présent  a 
mémorial  in  which  the  compiaints  of  the  Lyonneae  merchants  were  set 
forth  ;*  tbey  said,  they  repeated  that  Maria  Tberesa  bad  sent  us  her 
daughter  to  avenge  ber  ;  the  queen  was  called  tbe  Ausirian,  The  Aus- 
trian  I  formidable  word  on  which  the  révolution  seizod,  and  which  we 
are  to  hear  resound  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

Tbe  plan  conceived  by  Maria  Tberesa  of  infloencing  powerfuHy  the 
policy  of  France,  through  her  daughter,  could  not  be  donbted.  Marie 
Antoinette  bad  received  on  her  departure  from  Vienna,  a  list,  in  her 
mother's  hand-writing^  of  those  witb  whom  she  was  to  act  in  concert 
when  sbe  should  be  at  Versailles  ;  they  were  the  Choiseuls,  Praslins, 
brothers  de  Montayet,  d'Ëstrées,  d'Aubeterre,  la  Beau?au,  tbe  nun,  etc. 
.  .  •  The  note  said,  "  consuh  witb  Meroy.  I  recommend  in  gênerai, 
ail  the  Lorraines  to  you."f  There  was  consequently  a  resolution  agreed 
Qpon  from  tbe  beginning,  to  create  in  tbe  bosom  of  tbe  court  of  France, 
a  party  entirely  devoted  to  Austria  ;  and  Maria  Theresa  had  not  ceased 
to  labor  for  the  consolidation  of  her  work,  by  secret  instructions  ad» 
dressed  directly  to  the  wife  of  a  prince,  whose  incapacity  sbe  knew. 
But  Marie  Antoinette  was  too  young,  and  too  much  occupied  witb  her 
pleasures  to  give  any  place  in  ber  existence  to  tbe  torments  of  politics. 
Besides  counselled  by  bis  minister  for  foreign  affaira,  Louis  tbe  Six- 
teenth  was  on  bis  guard  against  Austria,  and  Marie  Antoinette  inspired 
snch  distrust  in  him,that  during  thelife  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  sbe  neY^ 
entered  the  cabinet,  placed  immediately  below  tbe  ante  chamber,  the 
bigbest  in  tbe  cbateau-l  Thé  accusations  raised  against  Marie  Antoin- 
ette by  the  journey  of  Joseph  tbe  Second,  were  only  just  concerning 
matters  of  fasbion  or  cérémonial.  Sbe  did  not  eompletely  deaerve  to  be 
called  tbe  Austrian,  until  tbe  time  when  tbe  tempe^t  arose^  and  tben  the 
chastisement  was  terrible. 

Faithful,  howaver,  to  bis  part,  tbe  Count  de  Provence  studied  to  pro- 
duce active  causes  of  misunderstanding  between  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
and  tbe  queen.  Fersuaded  that  tbe  estrangement  existing  between 
tbem  would  terminale  unless  be  could  give  a  mistress  to  tbe  king,  be 
aurrounded  him  witb  a  thousand  snares  concealed  beneath  smiling 
externals.  Ali  the  refinements  which  could  render  the  dominion  of 
pleasure  attractive,  ail  the  temptations  of  a  nature  to  awaken  a  sleeping 
soûl  were  united  by  him  in  tbe  fêtes  of  Brunoy,  Louis  the  Sixteentb 
found  himself  there  in  the  midst  of  women  wbora  the  master  of  tbe 
place  had  carefully  selected,  and  who  bad  been  warned  of  tbe  object— 
women  of  depraved  morals,  but  provoking  beauty,  and  accomplished  in 
the  art  of  séductions.^    Wbere  are  we  to  stop  on  the  road  to  evil,  when  we 

*  Mémoires  historiques  et  politicjues,  t.  6.  p.  43. 

t  Tbis  note  is  foand  in  extenso  m  Soulavie. 

X  Mémoires  historiques  et  politiques,  t.  6.  p.  26. 

i  Conversations  collected  in  London,  1807 — See  in  the  Mémories  de  Bachaumont 
what  be  has  drawn  abont  thèse  fêtes— The  same  fact  is  reported  in  the  Mémoires  de 
Mademoiselle  Bertin,  p.  63  et  64.  Only  the  Count  de  Provence  is  there  designated  by 
thèse  words,  *'  The  most  powerful  of  the  queen's  enemies."  ^ 
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believe  that  happiness  consista  alone  in  wearing  a  crown,  and  that  there 
is  but  one  désire,  hope,  passion,  end,  to  reign  ?  The  Coant  de  Provence 
would  hâve  wished  to  penetrate,  one  by  one,  tbe  sentiments  of  Louis  tbe 
Sixteenth,  to  establish  hiraself  in  tbe  sanctuary  of  bis  tbougbts  ;  and  to 
attain  tbis,  no  means  appeared  to  bim  to  be  too  vile.  Ignorant  of 
Englisb,  and  reroarking  tbat  tbe  king,  to  wbom  tbis  language  was 
familiar,  frequently  used  it  in  bis  présence  as  a  concealment  against 
bim,  be  took  into  bis  service  as  a  valet  de  cbambre,  a  professor  of 
Englisb,  to  wbom  a  severe  discrétion  was  applied.*  He  began  by  pur« 
suing  bis  studies  assiduously  witbout  taking  any  one  into  bis  confidence, 
and  tbe  Count  de  Provence  was  soou  enabled  to  understand  wbat  bis 
brother  said  before  bim,  witbout  tbinking  be  was  understood. 

Vain  artifices!  tbe  event  dreaded  by  tbe  Count  de  Provence,  at  last 
bappened.  Tbe  dévotion  of  Louis  tbe  Sixteentb,  tbe  rigor  of  tbe  prin- 
ciples  wbicb  bad  presided  ovtr  bis  éducation,  tbe  natural  gravity  of  bis 
manners,  bis  very  timidity,  every  tbing  contributed  to  save  bim  from  tbe 
scandai  of  tbose  adulterous  amours  of  wbich  Louis  tbe  Fourteentb  and 
Louis  tbe  Fifleenth  had  lefl  bim  an  examp]e.  And  on  tbe  otber  band, 
be  suiTered  from  tbe  idleness  of  youtb.  He  could  not  persévère  to  tbe 
end  in  tbe  part  of  indifférence  wbicb  be  bad  selected.  Tbe  obstacles 
wbicb  were  at  first  tbougbt  insurmountable  baving  yielded  to  medicine, 
bis  estrangement  from  tbe  queen  gave  place  to  a  strong  and  not  very 
délicate  affection,  wbicb  subjected  bim.  Thus  it  was  not  long  in  being 
noised  abroad  tbat  Marie  Antoinette  was  about  to  become  a  motber, 
and  on  tbe  19tb  of  September,  1778,  sbe  gave  birth  to  a  daugbter. 
Great  was  tbe  émotion.  Some  already  saw  ber  at  a  point  of  crédit 
wbicb  notbing  could  bereafter  balance,  and  then  a  strange  fact  is  related 
at  tbis  time  wbicb  shows  well  from  wbat  quarter  so  many  poisoned  darts 
came.  A  few  days  afler  ber  confinement,  tbe  queen  received  a  smali 
box  from  a  corate  of  Paris  containing  ber  wedding  ring.  Tbe  following 
note  accompanied  tbe  box,  <'  I  received,  in  tbe  secrecy  of  tbe  confes- 
sion al,  your  majesty's  wedding  ring,  with  tbe  avowal  tbat  it  was  stolen 
in  1771,  to  be  used  as  a  char  m  to  prevent  your  baving  cbildren."t 

Tbe  baptism  of  Madame  approached  and  gave  place  to  a  no  less 
cbaracteristic  incident.^  The  ceremony  began,  wben  tbe  grand  almo- 
ner,  addressing  the  Count  de  Provence,  who  beld  bis  nièce  at  tbe  bap- 
tismal font,  asked  bim  wbat  name  be  bad  chosen.  "  Monsieur,"  imme- 
diately  replied  the  prince,  in  a  sardonic  tone  and  with  outrageous  affecta- 
tion, "  tbis  question  is  not  tbe  first  you  should  address  to  me  ;  you  sbould 
inquire  first  about  tbe  father  and  motber."  Astonisbed  and  confused, 
the  prelate  replied  tbat  tbe  question  was  only  necessary  in  cases  of 
doubt.  '*  Now,"  be  added,  "  there  is  none  hère,  for  every  one  knows 
tbat  Madame  is  born  of  the  king  and  queen."  **  Is  that  your  opinion, 
Monsieur  Curé,"  said  tbe  count,  turning  towards  the  curate  of  Notre 

*  We  hâve  had  thif  fact  from  a  yery  grave  and  learned  magiitrate,  wbom  we  will  name 
if  necessary. 

t  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  t.  1.  p.  308. 

X  Manuscript  of  M.  Sauquaire.    Souligny  et  Mémoires  aecreta  de  Bi^chaumont,  t. 
13.  p.  264.  r^  T 
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Dame,  who  was  présent,  and  as  if  to  prolong  the  oatrageous  scène. 
There  was  a  number  présent,  tbe  circumstance  was  a  solemn  one.  A 
cruel  smile  appeared  apon  the  Hps  of  some  ;  the  more  honest  were 
secretly  indignant,  and  it  was  in  the  roidst  of  a  rumor  designedly  pro- 
Toired  that  the  cnrate  replied,  "  As  a  gênerai  thesis  your  royal  highness 
is  right,  but  in  the  présent  case  I  should  not  do  otberwise  than  as  the 
grand  almoner  bas  donc." 

From  this  day  the  pamphlets  were  multipHed,  and  the  ha^red  that 
diclated  them  never  slept.  Dark  charges,  in  which  accusations  but  toc 
well  founded,  mixed  with  the  sharpness  of  calumny,  accustomed  men's 
roinda  to  calumnies  which  history  would  blush  to  mention,  if  it  were 
not  right  to  assign  their  true  origin  to  libels  which  the  enemies  of  the 
French  révolution  hare  coUected  in  its  lowest  depths. 

And  singnlar  tbing,  the  more  violent  and  dangerous  the  attacks 
became,  the  more  did  tbe  queen  appear  to'take  pleasure  in  setting  her- 
self  against  appearances.  The  pride  which  hardens  is  a  fatigue  ;  it  is 
moreôver  one  of  the  privilèges  of  power  to  essay  unpunished  hardihood; 
one  might  hâve  said  that  Marie  Antoinette  desired  to  measure  her  power 
by  her  caprices.  She  was  seen  one  day  at  Marly  in  a  hack-cabriolet 
and  driving  it  with  her  royal  hand.*  AU  Paris  rung  with  a  nocturnal 
course  of  the  queen  disguised  in  a  hackney  coach.t  The  public 
rejoicings  attracted  her  ;  and  when  she  was  discovered,  balf  hid  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  she  was  but  little  disquieted.  Had  she  not  been 
seen  to  seek  passionately  the  dangers  of  the  opéra  balls,  and  lose  herself 
in  their  turmoil,  happy  and  trembfing  behind  her  mask  ?  And  in  those 
embalmed,  languishing  nights,  wbose  enchantment  the  music  of  the 
French  guards  completed,  and  which  sbe  was  accustomed  to  pass  in  the 
terrace  of  the  park,  mixed  up  with  crowds  of  promenaders,  did  she  not, 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  fine  white  calico  and  a  simple  straw  hat,  seat  her* 
self  on  the  béncbes  which  the  darknesshid  to  watch  there  the  moment  of 
some  surprise  and  of  unexpected  émotions  ?  One  might  blâme  her  and 
we  are  permitted  to  pity  her.  Brought  up  by  the  Abbé  de  Yermond,  a 
soflened  Dubois,  surrounded  by  séductions  and  snares;  united  to  a 
prince  wbose  very  gaiety  was  oppressive,  how  should  she,  so  docile  to 
the  command  of  passing  fancies  and  vain  thoughts,  sometimes  not  steal 
away  from  the  despotism  of  respect? 

But  not  to  belong  to  one's  self  is  the  law  of  high  situations.  By  a  just 
retort  of  equaJity,  it  is  necessary  when  we  enjoy  greatness,  that  we  should 
be  the  first  to  aubmit  to  it.  Marie  Antoinette  forgot  this  too  much,  and 
a  disaffection  as  overwhelming  as  rapid  came  to  warn  her,  by  striking 
her.  The  birth  of  her  daughter  had  been  saluted  by  those  bursts  of 
servile  joy,  which,  in  a  monarchical  state,  seize  on  the  people  when 
chance  sends  them  masters  ;  the  birth  of  the  dauphin  was  heard  three 
years  afterwards  with  coldness,  or  rather  with  insuit.  It  was  publicly 
rumored,  tbat^  at  the  instigation  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  twelve  peers 
had  signed  a  circular  protest,  in  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  son  of  the 
queen  was  attacked  in  formai  term8.|    It  is  ceruin  that  the  magistratea 

•  Bachaumont,  t.  27.  p. 231.  (^r^r^rrl^ 

T  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  t.  1.  p.  I65;ized  by  VjUU^IV^ 
t  Maonscript  of  M.  Saaqoaire-Souligoe. 
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of  the  city  affiîcted  an  indifférence  suitabie  to  gÎYe  crédit  to  the  suspicions. 
They  delayed  so  long,  ordering  the  usual  diversions,  that  Marie  Antoi- 
nette exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  ill  huoior,  "Are  we  to  wait  for  the  fêtes  untii 
the  new  born  shall  be  old  enoogh  to  see  them  and  to  dance  at  them."* 
The  desired  fêtes  were  at  last  giyen.  But  they  were  silent  and  sad. 
Every  one  remarked  the  calcûlated  shabbiness  of  the  fire-works.  At 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  tables  were  served  up  so  as  to  humble  the  guests  ; 
and  sugar  figures  appeared  at  the  dessert,  which  presented  offensive  allu- 
8ion8.t  Thus  was  announced  from  afar  the  formidable  hatred  of  the 
commune  of  Paris. 

A  monarch  thrown  back  to  the  second  place,  an  insulted  queen, 
behold  what  personified  the  monarchy  at  a  period  when  the  falsehoods 
of  prestige  were  more  than  ever  necessary;  and  before  this  throne, 
henceforth  incapable  of  defending  itself  alone,  no  one  to  défend  it  ;  for 
princes  and  nobles  appeared  to  strive  to  precipitate  it  towards  dishonor 
and  deatb.  Do  not  ask  what  the  natural  guardians  of  old  institutions 
and  things  are  doing  upon  the  underroined  soil  of  the  monarchy.  Whilst 
his  two  brothers  were  engaged,  this  in  watchmaking,  and  that  in  vile 
machinations,  the  Count  d'Artois  was  enjoying  masked  balls.  The 
Duke  of  Orléans  was  extinguishing  in  the  arms  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
son,  his  secret  wife,  the  remains  of  an  existence  used  up  by  the  amours  of 
the  opéra.  His  son,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  was  dividing  his  time  between 
play,  gross  pleasures  and  lessons  in  juggling.|  The  rude,  infirm  and 
decayed  représentative  of  the  illegitimate  descendants  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  was  passing  his  old  âge  in  hunting  in  a  carriage  of  a  new 
invention.  The  Prince  de  Lambdle  died  under  the  kisses  of  shameless 
reatures. 

There  was  the  same  decay»  with  a  few  glorious  examples,  among 
the  mass  of  the  nobility.  When  the  Abbé  de  Terray  determined  to 
tax  the  citizens  in  proportion  to  their  titles,  a  crowd  of  nobles  were 
encountered  at  the  treasury  coming  to  déclare,  beneath  the  empire  of 
sordid  disquietude,  that  they  were  not  noble,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
so  ;  and  this  movement  of  moral  abdication  was  only  to  assume  a  more 
and  more  disgraceful  character  hereafler.  Upon  the  elevated  scène  on 
which  the  wives  of  lieutenant-generals  and  duchesses  moved  proudly, 
many  a  solemn  union  ascended,  not  of  plebeian  virgins,  but  of  women 
disputed  for  and  stolen  from  the  embraces  of  play  actors,  of  courtesans, 
publiciy  sold  to  the  pleasures  of  foreign  embassadors.  To  espouse  the 
daughter  of  an  opulent  financier,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enriching  him- 
self  became  the  proceedings  of  the  gentry.  This  was  carried  to  such  a 
point,  that  a  rnined  marquis  received  the  degrading  authority  from  the 
ofiîcers  of  his  corps,  to  mend  his  fortune  by  marrying  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Paris,  a  celebrated  procuress  of  the  day  ;§  and  they  called  it  in  lan- 
guage  as  degraded  as  the  action  itself,  procuring  manure  to  enrich  tJteir 
îands.  There  were  actions  for  robbery  in  which  people  of  quality  figured, 
and  there  were  accusations  of  assassination  exchanged  between  great 
lords,  and  judicial  proceedings  substituled  for  réparation  by  the  sword. 

*  Montjoie,  Hist.  de  Marie  Antoinette,  p.  134.  t  Ibid.  p.  136. 

X  L'Eapion  Anglais,  t.  1.  p.  187.  ^  Ibid.  p.  226  et  22^ 
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What  was  sftll  required  to  iiiake  an  absokte  and  mortal  solitude 
around  thethrone?  A  miniater  hostile  to  military  privilèges^  and  a  syste* 
piatic  destroyer  of  the  king's  household.  This  minister  was  found,  for 
il  is  the  property  of  grave  circumstances  to  create  men  suitable  for  thein. 

When  M.  du  Muy  died.in  1775,  leaving  the  ministry  of  war  vacant, 
there  was  residijag  at  Lauterbach,  in  Alsace,  an  old  aoldier  whose  mystic 
dévotion,  beneficence  and  biting  speeches  the  inhabitants  loyed  to  cite* 
His  name  was  Saint-Germain.  First  a  Jeauit^then  a  lieutenant  of 
dra^oons,  and  forced  to  ây  in  consequeiice  of  a  bloody  duel,  he  had 
carried  far  away  the  double  oddness  of  bis  character  and  destiny.  Recal- 
led  into  France  by  Marshal  Saxe,  after  having  accompanied  the  fortune 
of  Eugène,  aerved  Austria,  served  Bavaria,  fought  the  Turks,  he  had 
reached  rapidly  the  grade  of  a  gênerai  officer,  and  though  in  only  seoon» 
dary  commands,he  had,  more  than  any  one  during  the  seven  years  war, 
broken  the  course  of  our  disasters,  and  embarrassed  the  genius  of  Frede> 
rick.  It  was  at  the  time  in  which  Madame  de  Fompadour  decided  the 
direction  and  disposed  of  the  fate  of  our  armies.  Now  this  rude  officer 
despised  very  much  princes,  flatterers  and  favorites,  and  as  it  was  his 
principle  to  aim  as  kigh  €is  his  star  permitted,*  he  became  tired  of  obey- 
ing  courtier  gênerais  who  did  not  value  him.  His  services,  thought  too 
litUe  of  by  the  Marshal  de  Broglie,  became  turned  to  bitterness.  He 
complaîns,  he  makes  a  noise,  he  believes  himself  surrounded  by  myste* 
rious  persecutors,  he  writes  in  his  original  and  animated  style,  '*  they 
hand'me  over  ail  naked,  to  the  bites  of  the  wasps,"  and  one  fine  day  sud- 
denly  deserting  his  corps,  casting  his  red  ribbon  behind  him,  abandoning 
his  country  in  sorrow,  he  hastens  with  a  secret  treaty  in  his  hand  to  over- 
throw  the  military  constitution  of  Denmark.  His  reforma  irritated  by 
their  violence  ;  power  escaped  from  him  in  exile  ;  a  defaulting  banker 
redaced  him  to  want,  and  having  retired  to  Lauterbach,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  planting  a  tree  with  his  headcovered  with  a  woollen  cap,  when  they 
came  to  announce  to  him  his  appointment  as  minister  of  war  by 
Louis  the  Sixteenth.  "  Ha,  ha,  he  said  in  -a  triumphant  and  bitter  tone, 
they  think  of  me."  Having  no  domestic,t  he  besought  a  pcasant  to 
follow  him  and  started. 

It  is  believed  that  it  was  the  illuminati  of  Germany,  and  especially  the 
Count  de  Blecken,|  who  brought  about  this  appointment.  Having  sur- 
prised  the  apathy  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  it  pleased  the  caustic  humor  of 
the  Count  de  Maurepas,  who  was  curious  to  see  a  reformer  at  work  who 
was  said  to  be  at  once  a  madman  and  a  hero,  and  who  recalled  that  other 
mystic  adventurer,  by  whom  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  been 
amused. 

The  truth  is  the  présence  of  the  Count  de  Saint-Germain  at  Fontain- 
bleau  was  a  theatrical  stroke.  A  déserter  become  a  minister.  A  devotee 
at  theheadofthelicentious  warriorsoftheŒil-de-bœuf.  The  manofthe 
camp  and  village  amidst  the  languor  and  magnificence  of  the  court.  It 
was  known  besicles  that  he  exercised  a  kind  of  fascination  over  ardent 

*  Soulavie,  Mémoires  historquea  et  politiques,  t.  p.  3.  69. 

"f*  Noagaret,  Régne  de  Louis  Sèise,  t.  3.  p.  157.  ^ 

X  Soulavie,  t.  3.  p.  59.  Digiti,,^  by  GoOglc 
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miods  ;  that  he  had  made  many  fanatics  io  the  army  ;  tbat  at  the  news  of 
the  bankruptcy  that  ruined  him,  (he  German  régiments  had  clubbed 
together  to  assure  him  a  pension  of  sixteen  thousand  livres,  and  that 
on  paying  his  part  of  the  tribute  the  Baron  de  Wurenser  had  said  as  if 
propheti(^ly,  "  One  should  never  fall  out  with  the  unfortunate."*  He, 
without  paying  regard  to  his  présent  fortune,  was  impatient  to  avenge 
past  injuries.  He  was  finally  in  a  situation  to  place  his  foot  on  the  head 
of  those  privileged  ones  whose  insolence  had  formerly  weighed  upon 
him.  The  soldier  of  fortune  would  hâve  the  bonor  of  annihiiating  the 
privileged  military.  And  certainly  nothing  was  better  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Count  de  Saint-Germain,  which  on  a  field  of  battle  was  calm 
and  observing,  but  which  was  every  where  else  restless,  turbulent  and 
impassioned.  It  is  related  that  having  purchased  a  property  at  Mont  Fer- 
meil,  he  hastened  to  demolish  the  château,  eut  down  the  woods,  tearing 
up  the  gardens,and  keeping  only  the  land  and  ruins  j  this  was  a  picture 
of  his  administration.  He  destroyed  with  a  secret  joy  and  violent  hand, 
every  thing  wbich  tended  to  give  splendor  and  strength  to  the  throne. 
He  made  the  roads  free,  which  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  the 
16th  of  August,  were  to  conduct  the  risen  people  to  the  monarch.t 

Until  then  the  principle  of  inequality  under  arms  had  been  represented 
by  the  gray  muskeeters,  the  black  muskeeters,  the  horse  grenadiers,  the 
light  horse,  the  gendarmes;  he  suppressed  the  two  companies  of  mus- 
keteers,  reformed  the  grenadiers,  and  contented  himself  with  reducing 
the  number  of  light  horse  and  gendarmes  to  fifty,  which  was  done  only 
from  regard  to  the  Prince  de  Soubise  and  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  their 
comraanders.| 

The  military  school  at  Paris  was  essentially  a  monarchical  institution  ; 
only  the  sons  of  nobles  were  admitted  into  it  ;  they  were  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  sovereign  ;  they  were  taught  in  it,  that  honor  consisted 
in  giving  their  lives  and  soûls  to  the  prince;  M.  de  Saint-Germain 
divided  the  school,  attempted  in  vain  to  send  it  from  Paris  into  the 
provinces,  and  decided  that  every  Frenchman  could  send  his  sons  to  it 
as  boarders,  substituting  for  an  éducation  for  which  the  king  paid,  an 
éducation  for  which  they  paid  the  king.§ 

The  Hôtel  of  the  Invalides  recalled  the  glory  of  Louis  the  Fourleenth  ; 
it  appeared  to  attest  the  solicitude  of  royalty  for  the  soldier  ;  the  Count 
de  Sainl-Germain  drove  the  vétérans  who  inhabited  the  hôtel  from  it, 
gave  the  m  pensions,  and  dispersed  thera. 

It  was  not  enough  perhaps  to  introduce,  among  the  troops,  a  spirit  of 
independence,  and  a  passion  for  equality.  M.  de  Saint-Germain,  by 
changing  the  old  discipline,  and  subjecting  the  army  to  corporal  punisb- 
ments,||  disposed  the  soldiers  to  revolt,  and  indirectly,  without  knowing 
it,  prepared  that  great  alliance  of  the  people  and  the  soldier  which  was 
aherwards  concluded  before  the  drawbridge  of  the  Bastille. 

*  Nougarct,  Règne  de  Louis  Seize,  t.  3.  p.  157.  t  Ibid.  p.  167. 

t  Mèmorics  du  Prince  de  Montbarrey,  the  saccessor  of  Coant  Saint  Germain,  in  the 
war  depariment,  t.  2.  p.  160.  ^  Soulavie,  t.  3.  p.  66. 

Il  Thi»  did  not  arise  from  cruelty,  for  he  suppressed  the  penalty  of  dealh  heretofore 
inflicted  on  ail  deserters,  without  distinction. — See  Mémoires  da  Comte  de  Saint-Oer- 
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Bat  lo,  in  the  midst  of  his  impatience  for  refonn,  this  strange  person 
is  seized  with  vertigo.  His  imagination  wanders.  The  inspirations  of 
the  monk  are  mingjed  confusedlj  in  his  troubSed  head  with  the  remem* 
branees  of  the  garrison,  and  from  this  unforeseen  mixture  spring  a  thou- 
sand  monstrous  or  puérile  plans.*  Gaptains  will  be  prohibited  from 
giving  halls  io  garrisons  ;  gênerais  will  be  prohibited  from  assembling 
more  than  twenty-four  officers  at  their  tables  ;  soldiers  will  be  required 
to  go  to  mass  in  procession  ;  bénédictines  will  be  commissioned  to  form 
the  pupils  of  the  militaiy  school,  etc.  etc.  There  was  an  explosion  of 
diacontent,  véhément  pamphlets  were  issued.t  On  the  day  of  the  dis- 
persai of  the  Invalides,  one  of  the  carriages  which  carried  them  away, 
atopped  on  the  Place  of  Yictory,  and  the  poor  old  men  were  seen  to 
descend  from  ïi,  and  kneel  around  the  statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  lament  that  **  they  had  lost  their  iather  ;"  the  ordinance,  in  regard  to. 
blows  with  the  flat  part  of  the  sword,  provoked  scènes  of  a  still  more 
powerful  effect.  In  order  to  avoid  applying  a  penalty,  against  which  ail 
the  principles  of  honor  revolted,  corporals  descended  into  the  rank  of 
private8.|:  A  subaltern  officer  constrained  to  strike  his  inferior  twenty- 
five  blows,  stopped  at  the  twenty*fourth,  saying,  "  I  reserve  the  last  for 
myself/'  and  sheathed  the  iron  in  his  own  body.^  **  The  French,  said 
a  grenadier,  love  only  the  edge  of  the  sabre,"  and  the  whole  army  repeated 
this  heroic  speech  with  sombre  exaltation.  Attacked  by  the  philosophera, 
whom  his  dévotion  irritated,  by  the  great,  the  victims  of  his  reforms,  by 
the  bureaux,||  whose  despotism  he  wiahed  to  break,  M.  de  Saint-Germain 
fell.  But  he  did  not  fall,  until  aller  he  had  changed  the  king's  hoose» 
hold,  until  having  accomplished  his  revolutionary  mission.  An  instru- 
ment of  destruction  set  in  motion  by  a  power  which  he  served  without 
knowing  it,  he  resembled  the  axe  which  the  woodman  casts  aside,  when 
the  tree  has  fallen. 

Thus  was  this  old  monarchy  rent  by  shreds;  thus  was  the  physiog- 
nomy  of  the  court  metamorphosed,  and  towards  the  close  could  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  bave  revisited,  he  would  not  bave  known  his  own  Versailles. 
It  was  not  that  the  nobles  had  renounced  their  pietensions  ;  it  was  only 
througfa  an  équitable  decree,  that  those  very  persons  who  had  preserved 
the  pride  of  their  pretcnsions,  took  pleasure  in  rending  the  veil  which 
might  bide  their  insolence  from  the  eyes  of  the  deceived  people.  The 
queen  having  given  the  signal  of  ease  in  customs  and  manners,  the  old 
étiquette  no  longer  existing,  but  in  the  regrets  of  some  disdainful 
dowagers,  trains  having  disappeared,  and  a  duchess  being  no  longer  distin- 
guishable  from  an  actress,^!  the  men,  in  their  turn,  piqued  themselves  on 
following  the  impulse.  Among  those  lords  who  thought  themselves  of 
a  chosen  race,  it  was  regarded  as  stylish  and  philosophical  to  wear  coarse 
doth,  to  leave  off  red  heels,  to  wear  thick  shoes,  and  to  be  lost  in  the 
crowd,  with  a  knotted  stick  in  the  hand.*^    They  gradually  renounced  a 

*  Mémoires  Secrets  de  Btchaamont,  t.  10.  p.  6. 

t  Reqoete  des  soldaU  ^  U  reine  et  lettre  d'an  grenadier  do  régiment  de  Champagne  à 
nn  de  ses  camarades  h  l'hotel  des  invalides. 

I  L'Espion  Anglais,  t.  3.  p.  428.  ^  Ibid.  p.  429. 

fl  Mémoires  do  Prince  de  Montbarrej,  t.  3.  p.  164.— Mémoires  du  Comte  de  Saint» 
Germain,  p.  Il  et  12.  oigitized  b^       .    ,^.j  C 

T  Montjoie,  Hist.  de  Mane  Antoinette,  p.  100  et  101.  **  Ibid. 
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train  of  valets,  brilliant  embroideries,  nobility  written  on  their  garmeats, 
ail  that  is  visible  and  palpable  in  greatness,  ail  that  had  until  then  rendered 
the  pre-eminence  of  ranks  living  and  speaking. 

When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  removed  the  royal  majesty  from  Paris, 
wben  he  had  placed  it  at  Versailles  among  its  own,  he  had  doubtless 
wished  to  give  the  hatred  of  the  people  so  many  médiums  to  traverse, 
that  it  should  fîad  a  difficulty  in  reaching  the  monarch.  But  it  happened 
that,  fascinated  by  her  destiny,  Marie  Antoinette  was  passionately  fond 
of  Paris.  Life  then  gradually  abandoned  that  palace  which  human  vanity 
and  baseness  had  chosen  as  a  théâtre  for  their  prodigies.  Solitude  and 
silence  finally  invaded  the  famous  antechamber,  in  which  was  the  sélect 
valet,  which  a  mère  skreen  separated  from  the  fîrst  powers  of  the  ea^, 
and  whose  voice  always  respected,  chased  clouds  of  counts  and  barons 
through  the  gallery  of  the  château.  Day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  the 
Dumber  of  those  diminished,  who  grouped  of  a  night  at  the  door  of  the 
royal  cabinet,  waited  with  a  servile  and  jealous  impatience,  that  a  sainte, 
a  smile,  a  look  from  their  master  might  décide  their  fortune.  They  had 
long  said,  ^'  the  court  and  the  city  ;"  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
terms  were  to  be  reversed.  They  left  Versailles,  where  the  king  was  ; 
they  haatened  to  Paris,  where  the  people  were. 
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Lord  Cratham  having  one  day  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
assembly  rose  respectfully  at  his  appearance.  He  advanced  tottering, 
supported  on  one  side  by  his  son-in-law,  and  on  the  other  by  his  second 
son.  His  figure  was  extremely  pale,  for  he  carried  the  germs  of  a  fatal 
sickness  beneath  the  âannel  in  which  he  was  enveloped.  He  came  to 
excite  Parliament  to  défend,  sword  in  hand  and  to  the  last,  the  integrity 
of  the  British  possessions  against  America,  sustained  by  France.  His 
speech  finished,  he  fell  exhausted  on  his  seat  ;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Bjch- 
mond  asked  him  how  the  government  should  sustain  the  war,  he  rose  to 
reply,  but  could  only  place  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  fainted.  He 
died  a  few  days  aflerwards.  His  pride  and  his  hatred  lived  in  his  second 
son,  William  Pitt  ,^^,^^,  by  Google 
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When  Lord  Chatham  was  tjius  exhaling  the  jealoas  ardor  of  bis  Car- 
tbagenian  soûl,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  aiready  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  United  States  ;  a  treaty  had  united  France  and  America, 
two  nations^  of  which,  one  was  combatting  for  its  independence,  the  other 
was  about  to  combat  for  its  libertj.  How  was  this  great  action  accom* 
plisbed  ?  By  what  vertige  had  the  friends  of  an  absolute  king  been  pushed 
on  to  hold  ont  their  hands  to  insurgents  ? 

France  had  doubUess  many  humiliations  to  avenge.  It  was  time  that 
she  protested,  ]ike  a  strong  peo{de,  against  the  ignominious  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  against  the  insolent  abuse  which  E^gland  had  made  of  its 
victory,  and  against  that  permanent  insult  which  she  could  no  longer 
tolerate,  the  présence  of  an  English  commissioner  at  Dunkirk.  Could 
there  be  a  more  favorable  occasion.  After  an  intrepidly  sustained  struggle, 
the  Americans  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  defînite  triumph.  General 
Burgoyne  had  been  forced,  in  the  month  of  October,  1777,  to  îay  down 
his  arms  at  Saratoga  before  the  insurgents,  commanded  by  General 
Gates,  and  an  English  army  of  neafly  six  thousand  men,  had  been  led 
prisoners  to  Boston,  whilst  Washington,  in  his  entrenched  camp  at  Val« 
ley  Forge,  showed  that  the  genius  of  patience  weighs  in  the  scales  of 
afiàirs. 

But,  thanks  to  one  of  those  combînations  of  fortune  too  fréquent  to 
astonish  the  historian,  it  happened  that  in  France  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality  served  but  to  blind  the  penetrating  minister  by  whom  the  foreign 
a&irs  were  managed  ;  for  the  man  who  prepared  the  American  war,  who 
presented  the  three  plenipotentiaries,  Silas  Deane,  Lee  and  Franklin,  to 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  that  very  Count  de  Vergennes,  who  wrote  to 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  "In  France  the  monarch  qpeaks;  the  people  is 
erery  thing,  and  every  thing  obeys/'* 

And  what  will,  moreover,  could  bave  resisted  that  cry  firom  the  whole 
people  of  France,  Let  us  arm  for  the  insurgents?  In  vain  did  the  court 
seek  to  stop  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  ; 
ail  hearts  were  rolled  roundt  on  the  same  day  as  his  own.  At  Paris, 
Versailles,  even  in  the  apartments  of  the  king,  they  fêted  the  modest 
Franklin,  copspared  to  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  admitted  to  the  château 
in  the  dress  of  an  American  farmer.j:  They  sold  beneath  the  eyes  of 
the  king  the  medallion  of  the  philosopher,  having  as  its  legend  the  welN 
known  versç  in  which  Turgot  glorified  for  having  wrested  the  thunder-boh 
from  heaven  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrcmts, 

It  is  done  ;  Europe  is  informed  of  the  resolutions  of  the  court  of 
Versailles;  the  Marquis  de  Noaiiles,  our  ambassador,  is  called  from  Lorï- 
don.  Some  montljs,  however,  pass  by  without  any  noise  ;  but  the  dock- 
yards  are  filled  with  workmen,  the  arsenals  with  munitions  and  arms. 
France  was  about  to  take  the  sea  with  nxty-one  ships  of  the  line  and 
mxty-seven  frigates  or  corvettes. 

*  Rapport  Confidentiel  ao  Roi  par  M.  de  Vergennes. 

t  The  ezpreaaion  of  La  Fayette  bimaelf.  See  his  Memoirs  published  by  his  family, 
t.  1.  p.  9. 

X  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  t.  l.  p.  232. 

i  The  English  Observer,  vol.  8.  letters  4  and  5.  r>.n\r> 

Il  Botta,  Hist.  de  la  Guerre  de  l'Indépendance  des  Etats  Unis,  t.  3.  p.  900.  ^OgiC 


SSO  THE  TWO  EBYOLUTIONS. 

The  war  ^as  not  yet  officially  declared,  when  they  saddenly  learned 
of  the  brillîant  rencontre  of  la  Bdle  Poule  and  the  Arethusa,  the  bold 
condact  of  the  offîcer  Cbadeau  de  la  Clochéterie,  who  alone,  in  sight  of 
the  English  fleet,  had  replied  with  his  whole  broadside  to  the  first  sbot 
from  a  foreign  and  henceforth  hostile  frigate.  This  prélude  awakened 
the  most  manly  recollections  of  the  French  ;  it  rerived  imxnortal  resent* 
ments. 

One  month  passed,  and  the  battle  of  Ushant  opens  the  war.  Sallying 
from  Brest,  the  sqaadrons  of  the  Gount  d'Orvilliers  encounter  the  fleet 
of  Admirai  Keppel.  Two  worlds  are  attentive  to  the  beginnrng  of  this 
quarrel,  whose  object  is  the  independence  of  a  nation  of  republicans.  If 
the  French  were  not  completely  victorious,  the  honor  of  the  combat  at 
least  remained  with  them,  and  when  the  news  was  carried  to  Paris  by 
the  Duke  de  Chartres,  aflerwards  Phillipe  Egalité,  the  Parisians  broke 
out  jnto  transports.  The  prince  had  fought  in  the  van  under  the  eyes  of 
Lamothe-Piquet  ;  it  was  known  ;  it  was  known  that  dressed  in  a  white 
vest,  and  decorated  with  the  order  of  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he'had 
displayed  that  gaiety  in  the  midst  of  danger  which  is  the  French  side  of 
bravery  ;  he  was  crowned  with  laurels  at  the  opéra  ;  and  during  the  whole 
night,  the  Palais  Royal,  illuminated,  resounded  with  popular  acclama* 
tions. 

The  queen,  instead  of  having  a  Te  Dewn  chanted  the  next  day  for  the 
victory,  had  one  chanted  for  her  pregnancy  ;  for  her  intercourse  with  the 
Duke  de  Chartres,  at  fh-st  affectionate  and  familiar,  had  becoroe  embit- 
tered.  Her  enemies  did  not  fail  to  attribute  this  coldness  to  the  deep 
resentment  of  siighted  love  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  prince  himself 
boasted  that  he  had  repulsed  the  happiness  offered  him  ;  a  serions  charge, 
if  we  can  believe  it  well  founded,  as  nothing  can  be  more  odious  in  such 
case  than  falsehood,  or  viler  than  indiscrétion.  Be  it  as  it  may,  stinging 
epigrams  were  published,  and  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  court  journal, 
published  a  statement  which  made  the  hero  of  the  evening  a  coward.  It 
circulated  accounts  of  his  not  having  seen  the  fîre,  being  hidden  in  the 
lowest  hold.  Irritated  for  ever,  he  said  aloud,  and  cansed  it  to  be  told 
the  queen,  "  The  child  of  Coigny  shall  never  be  my  king"* 

An  impulse  was  given  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  idea  of  insurrec- 
tion became  familiar;  the  word  insurgents  was  accepted  everywhere,  and 
even  those  who  objected  to  assistance  being  given  by  a  monarch  to  rebels, 
were  pleased  at  the  sight  of  England,  punished  at  last  for  the  long  ex« 
cesses  of  her  pride.  La  Fayette,  after  his  arrivai  in  America,  wrote  to 
his  friends  in  France,  **  I  hear  no  one  hère  speak  of  the  king  or  of  min- 
isters  ;  but  the  sovereigns  cherished  hère,  are  glory  and  liberty."t  France 
thus  resembled  a  slave,  who,  through  the  bars  of  his  dungeon,  perceives 
afar  troops  armed  against  slavery  ;  the  shouts  which  he  hears  go  to  his 
heart,  and  he  fîghts  in  thought  beneath  that  âag  whose  sight  alone  is  a 
hope  of  deliverance  to  him. 

When  the  logic  of  history  bas  spoken,  the  facts  must  obey  it  ;  thus 

*  Mèmoiref  Utftoriqncs  et  Politljqaes  de  Règne  de  Loaii  Seize,  U  6.  p.  55. 
t  NoHg«et,  Bêgne  d.  LouU  Seùe,  t.  4.  p.  467.        ^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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they  are  then  seen  produced  in  aseful  order  and  as  ai  a  designated  point. 
Contemplated  ^om  our  shores,  ihe  American  war  was  one  of  those  phe- 
nomena  whoae  place  is  indicated  beforehand  in  the  succession  of  things  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  tbat  it  exalted  souIs,  it  increased  the  déficit. 

Necker  was  however  in  power,  and  never  perhaps  had  a  finance  min- 
ister  attained  it  in  a  more  difficult  conjuncture  and  in  Ibe  midst  of  so 
many  dangers.  But  tbat  very  fact  stimulated  tbe  ambition  of  tbe  Gene- 
vese.  He.  was  delighted  to  measure  bimseif  with  the  greatness  of  a 
situation  in  which  he  sbould  be  seen  from  ail  quarters  and  wbich  would 
permit  of  novelties.  Accused  by  tbe  economists  of  having  become  ricb 
toc  fast,  he  burned  to  prove  that  he  knew  bow  to  adroinister  tbe  fortune 
of  a  kingdom  as  wcll  as  he  did  to  make  bis  own.  Whai  obstacles  had 
arrested  bis  upward  march  and  still  awaited  bim  1  Wbat  suspicions  did 
his  quality  as  a  stranger,  bis  republican  nationality  awaken.  It  was  ne- 
cessary  that  his  religion  sbould  be  pardoned,  he  a  convinced  and  austère 
protestant,  in  the  bosom  of  a  catholic  monarchy,  in  a  circle  of  libertine 
marquises  who  did  not  think  themselves  freed  from  tbe  obligation  of 
going  to  mass.  He  most  forget  the  misfortune  of  bis  plebeian  extraction 
in  a  oorrupt  court,  wbich  thought  to  overwbelm  by  calling  him  affectedly 
Mister  Necker.  Toenable  him  to  free  himself  from  such  things,  rouch 
more  serious  embarrassments  presented  themselves  to  his  thougbts.  The 
greatest  of  those  was  the  American  war;  and  yet  instead  of  opposing  it 
or  appearing  alarmed  by  it,  Necker  exhibited,  in  tbe  présence  of  Mau- 
repas  and  Vergennes,  the  serenity  of  a  genius  full  of  resources,  and 
proraised  to  fight  Eogland  by  wresting  frora  her  the  secret  of  her 
strenglh,  crédit. 

No  one  however  knew  better  than  Necker  the  déplorable  state  of  our 
finances.  As  tbe  director  of  the  royal  treasury  under  the  ministry  of 
Clagny,  and  then  as  adjunct  to  tbe  comptroller  gênerai,  Taboureau,  he 
had  handled  ail  tbe  springs  of  the  administration.  Clugny,  who  was 
called  to  the  finances,  sick  and  in  debt,  paid  bis  debts  and  died. 
Taboureau  felt  bumbled  at  having  as  an  adjunct  one  who  proudly  made 
his  soperiority  felt,  and  retired.  But  whilst  the  insufficiency  of  Tabou- 
reau and  the  debaucheries  and  dilapidations  of  Clugny*  placed  in  relief 
the  capacity,  laborious  ardor  and  integrity  of  Necker,  he  was  silently 
calculating  both  tbe  old  déficit  and  tbe  enormous  increase  wbich  a  dis- 
tant war,  the  compulsory  création  of  a  marine,  tbe  armaments  of  tbe 
ports  and  the  support  of  an  army  beyond  the  sea  were  about  to  entail. 

Wishing  to  signalize  his  advent  to  power  by  a  brilliant  example  of 
disinterestedness,  Necker  refused  tbe  fées  for  signatures,  valued  at  three 
hundred  thousand  livres,  and  the  usual  perquisites  amounting  to  the  same 
sum  ;  he  also  deolined  ail  salary.t 

Tbelast  statements  exhibited  tothe  king  by  Clugny  showed  a  déficit  of 
twenty-four  millions  in  the  ordinary  expensesl  and  fiileen  millions  in  the 
extraordinary  of  the  marine.    To  thèse  tbirty-nine  millions  Necker 

*  Nougaret,  Règne  de  Louis  Seixe,  t.  6.  p.  126, 138. 
t  Tbe  English  Observer,  vol.  6,  p.  180,  181. 

t  Compte  Rendu  an  Roi  par  M.  Necker,  directeur  gênerai  des  finances  an  mois  de 
Janvier,  1781.    Part  1.  from  the  Royal  Press.  ^  t 
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added  ten  millions,  repreaenting  a  reserred  fund  whieh  he  thoagfat  a 
great  empire  shouid  always  possess  to  meet  contingencies. 

Sach  was  then  tbe  state  of  affairs,  and  in  other  times  a  minister  would 
hâve  had  three  means  of  surmoanting  it  ;  taxes,  economy,  loans. 

But  hère  Necker  had  no  choice.  Engaged  in  a  war  which  had  be- 
come  inévitable  sinoe  the  first  cannon  was  fired  by  an  English  vessel, 
Necker  could  not  dream  of  carrying  it  on  by  taxes  or  economy. 

Taxation  7  It  would  not  bave  been  sufficient  for  it.  And  besides 
what  mînister  without  bowels  would  bave  dared  to  demand  its  last  obolus 
from  the  people,  when  cries  of  distress  were  arising  from  ail  quarters  ; 
when  the  groans  of  corvéables  driven  by  blows  along  the  roads  were 
resounding  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  and  when  despair 
had  seized  upon  so  many  ?  Necker  knew  ail  this,  he  knew  the  crying 
iniquities  of  taxes,  the  vices  of  their  assessment,  their  monstrous  in- 
equality;  he  knew  them  to  be  a  calamity,  which  arrested,  decimated 
population,,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  recur  to  so  murderous  a  resource. 

Economy?  It  was  assuredly  very  désirable,  very  urgent;  for  those 
nobles,  those  princes  of  the  church,  who  regarded  it  as  disgraceful  to 
contribute  to  tbe  public  charges,  raade  it  a  point  of  honor  to  divide  its 
product  under  a  thousand  forma.  They  devoured  every  thing;  they 
shared  as  much  as  eighteen  millions  in  pensions,  an  enormous  sum,* 
said  the  minister  of  finances,  and  at  least  double  what  the  sovereigns  of 
ail  Europe  united  devoted  to  the  pensions  of  their  kingdoms.  Unfortii- 
nately  it  was  not  easy  to  eut  into  the  quick  ;  the  abuses  had  too  deep 
roots. 

Necker  determined  then  to  bave  resort  to  the  system  of  loans,  and 
in  this  he  adopted  the  more  démocratie  part  ;  first  because  he  spared  the 
people  a  surcharge  which  might  bave  crushed  them,  and  then  because 
the  basis  of  loans  being  crédit,  to  borrow  was  to  seek  bis  support  in  pub- 
lic confidence  and  public  opinion. 

But  what  was  this  new,  this  strange  phrase,  public  opinion,  which  a 
minister  for  the  first  time  sounded  in  tbp  ears  of  an  absolute  monarch? 
Was  that  French  people,  who  had  been  condemned  to  silence  since  the 
days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  about  to  bave  a  voice  in  the  council  î  A 
formidable  innovation,  which  drew  puns  from  the  old  Maurepas,  and 
whose  bearing  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  glanée  of  Vergennes. 
"  FraHce,f  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to  Louis  tbe  Sixteentb,  is  an  absolute 
raonarchy;  i(  the  public  opinion  of  Mister  Necker  prevails,  your  majesty 
may  expect  to  see  those  who  obey  command,  and  those  who  command, 
obey."  In  this  consisted  the  greatness  of  the  enterprises  of  Necker,  and 
yet  he  did  not  believe  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  He  only 
wisbed  it  mitigated,  balanced  by  public  opinion,  reduced  toan  impotence 
to  do  injury.  Less  a  Genevese  than  an  Englishman,  he  did  not  rise  to  a 
republican  conception.  Afler  having  been  in  bis  writings  the  defender 
of  the  people,  he  was  in  power  but  the  minister  of  burgherism.     After 

*  Compte  rendu  an  Roi  par  M.  Necker,  directear  geoeral  de«  finances  au  mois  de 
Janyier,  1781.    Part  2.  from  the  Royal  Press,  p.  27.  ' 

t  Rapport  confidential  au  roi,  published  bj  Soulavie  in  fais  Mémoires  historiques  aor 
le  règne  de  Louis  Seixe,  p.  208,  213.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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haviog  thought  with  the  boldness  of  a  Rousseau^  he  dared  not  place  bis 
foot  beyond  the  limita  marked  out  by  the  modération  of  Montesquieu. 

His  plans  however  were  strongly  connected  with  and  breathed  a  love 
for  the  public  good.  Full  of  a  pride  which  he  sometimes  permitted  to 
descend  to  vanity,  he  had  thus  laid  down  his  problem. 

I  will  borrow  if  necessary  fÎ7e  hundred  millions  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared  for  circumstances;  I  will  establish  crédit  in  France  by  the  de- 
velopment  of  public  opinion  ;  in  order  to  form  this  opinion  I  will  rend 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  situation  of  the  finances  from  ail  eyes; 
through  means  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  a  stepping  stone  to  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States  gênerai  ;  I  will  call  the  nation  to  public  business  ;  I 
will  obtain  a  reform  in  the  iropost,  and  when  that,  reformed,  can  be  in- 
creased  without  barbarity,  I  will  pay  off  the  loans.  Then  the  kingdoro, 
enriched  and  victoriouS|  will  bless  me  for  having  saved  it  from  bank- 
rnptcy  and  placed  it  in  a  situation  to  conquer.  Public  opinion,  which 
shall  hâve  served  me  as  an  instrument,  will  ring  with  my  renown. 

It  was  so  ;  the  name  alone  of  Necker  inspired  unlimited  confidence 
from  the  first.  The  public  funds  rose  in  France,  whilst  by  a  contrast  of 
which  the  new  minister  could  boast,those  of  England  declined.  The  bank- 
ers  secretly  flattered  at  seeing  one  of  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  finances, 
did  not  wait  the  registry  of  the  edict  to  cover  the  first  loan  of  twenty- 
four  millions.  The  doors  of  the  royal  treasury  were,  it  is  true,  opened, 
and  they  affected  to  place  guards  at  them,  but  the  loan  dosed  at  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  day,  and  the  public  could  not  obtain  shares  in  it,  without 
pajing  a  premium  to  the  bankers.*  The  loan  resembled  a  lottery  ;  a 
part  was  reimbursable  by  lot  to  some  lenders,  the  rest  was  converted  into 
life  annuities.  Two  hundred  millions  were  thus  borrowed  in  two  years 
with  surprising  facility.  Crédit,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  finan- 
ciers, developed  itselfprecisely  by  the  use  that  was  made  of  it.  Foreigners 
hastened  to  subacribe  and  took  a  third  of  the  loans  of  Necker  ;t  the  gold 
of  Europe  fiowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  king  of  France.  Men's  minds 
reassured,  could  then  abandon  themselves  to  the  émotions  which  the 
news  from  the  camp  at  Rhode  ïsland  produced,  and  at  Versailles  many 
gentlemen  envied  the  wounds  of  La  Fayette.  From  being  interested  in 
the  battles  of  which  American  independence  was  to  be  the  price,  the 
people  of  France  became  habituated  to  a  bias  for  liberty  ;  and  the  more 
clear  sighted,  those  especially  who  felt  the  révolution  grumbling  in  the 
bottora  of  their  hearts,  were  obliged  to  the  finance  minister  for  having 
found  in  crédit  the  means  of  making  thb  old  royalist  France  march  be- 
neath  the  flags  of  the  republican  army. 

But  the  success  of  Necker  drew  on  him  as  roany  enemies  as  his  re- 
forma, and  we  may  imagine  to  what  a  concert  of  ourses  a  m  an  was  ex- 
posed  whom  they  saw  suppress  the  receivers  of  the  domains,  diminish 
the  nurober  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  the  sum  of  their  outrageoua 
profits,  decimate  the  administration  of  the  lottery,  break  the  lease  of  the 
post,and  place  the  farming  of  it  under  the  govemment,  lay  a  heavy  hand 
on  the  intendants  of  the  finances,  a  kind  of  unknown  magistrates  who 

*  SoalaTÎe,  Mémoires  hUtoriqnei  et  politiques  du  règne  de  Louis  Seise,  t.  4.  p.  61. 
t  Senac  de  Meilbao,  Da  gouTemement,  des  nneiin  et  des  conditions  en  France,  p.  168. 
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adjudged  litigated  matterB  in  a  sovereign  manner  in  their  cabinets,  and 
then  informed  the  ministère  of  their  arbitrary  décisions.  He  had  aiso 
had  the  boldness  to  extend  the  impost  of  vingtièmes  to  the  property  of 
members  of  the  parliament,  and  those  great  proprietors  did  not  pardon 
him  for  having  abased  them  to  a  level  with  the  mobocracy.  The  high 
financiers  were  still  more  irritated,  because  a  fund  of  jealousy  was  mingled 
with  their  resentment.  What  would  become  of  their  importance  in  the 
State,  if  he  shouid  take  it  into  his  head  to  cancel  the  leases,  and  to 
change  the  farmers  gênerai  into  mère  adminietrators  ?  Would  not  thia 
be  done  after  having  ruined  them  î  and  the  victims  of  the  suppressions 
pursued  him  with  invectives.  They  said  he  had  reachéd  his  post  by 
roeans  of  deep  intrigues,  and  had  been  introduced  into  the  between  room, 
(entre-sol,)  from  which  Maurepas  govemed  France,  by  a  certain  Marquis 
de  Pezai,  a  mysterious  correspondent  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the 
maker  of  smail  verses  in  imitation  of  Dorât.  One  of  them  represented 
the  superb  Necker,  enveloped  in  an  overcoat,  awaiting,  in  a  coach  house, 
the  return  of  his  mysterious  protector. 

More  serious  reproaches  were  mixed  with  thèse  personal  attacks. 
They  accused.  the  reforming  minister,  not  without  reason,  of  having 
given  an  immoral  form  to  his  loans  by  the  iife  annuities;  which  was  to 
encourage  egotism,  and  as  it  were  to  invite  the  father  of  a  fami4y  to  de* 
vour  the  fortune  of  his  chiidren  in  advance.  But  his  enemies  went  too  far 
wl^en  they  reproached  him  for  not  having  laid  taxes  as  a  pledge  to  the 
lenders,  and  for  not  having  established  any  sinking  fund.  Lenders,  who 
are  moreover  in  the  eyes  of  a  minister  secondary  to  the  state,  are  always 
sufficiently  advised  of  the  risks  they  hâve  to  run  ;  and  the  proof  that 
enough  guarantees  were  then  oifered  to  them  is,  that  they  lent  as  much 
as  five  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  knowing  well  that  Necker  assured 
the  interest  of  each  of  his  loans  by  a  reform,  the  advantage  of  which  was 
that  the  treasury  was  not  burthened  by  perpétuai  dividends,  and  that 
their  natural  sinking  fund  was  found  in  the  successive  deaths  of  the  an- 
nuitants. 

It  was  ceriainly  no  novelty  for  à  minister  to  be  Jbailed  by  the  curses 
of  those  whom  he  sacrificed  to  the  public  good  ;  but  what  most  surprises 
us  is,  that  Necker  had  against  him,  both  the  men  whose  employments 
he  reformed,  and  the  writers  who,  like  himself,  had  demanded  those  re^ 
forms.  The  economists  attacked  him  without  relaxation.  The  Abbé 
Baudeau,the  bitter  Gondorcet,  intolérant  from  conviction,  were  en raged  at 
being  unable  to  overwhelm  him  and  multiplled  angry  pamphlets.*  What 
they  did  not  pardon  him  at  the  bottom  was,  his  haughtiness  towards  the 
sect,  and  his  having  dared  in  his  writings  to  question  the  absolute  rigbt 
of  property.  The  chevalier  Turgot,  the  brother  of  the  old  minister  and 
Gondorcet  broke  out  loudly  and  furiously.  «  Unfortunate  nation,  ex- 
claimed  the  former,  thou  wilt  never  wake  from  the  evils  which  Necker 
has  prepared  for  thee  :"  and  he  recalled  with  violent  émotion  the  famous 
chapter  which  finishes  the  book  on  the  législation  and  trade  in  grain  ; 
*^  What  are  we  to  expect,  headded,  from  a  minister  who  is  so  embittered 


*  Mëmoirei  hietoriques  t.  4.  p.  33. 
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•gainât  the  class  of  proprietora,  in  iàror  of  that  which  has  nothing  î  We 
ezpect  to  see  the  scènes  of  the  two  Qracchî  renewed  in  France.*  They 
were  aome  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Law,  thiiiking  thus  to  insuit. 
Necker. 

The  director  of  the  finances  remained  popnlar,  notwithstanding  those 
clamors  ;  he  had  publie  opinion  on  his  side,  an  unexpeoted  judge  be- 
fore  whom  the  monarchy  was  to  appear.  Was  it  not  a  prodigy  (o  carry 
on  the  American  warwithout  taxes?  Without  /ii!t;e5^t^  Necker  had 
said»  and  this  fonnulary  which  characterized  the  situation,  was  repeated 
throughout  the  kingdom,  by  a  people  astonished  that  vietory  cost  them 
nothing.  Besides  the  sentimental  tone  of  thd  works  of  the  Genetese, 
and  the  art  with  which  he  knew  how  to  interest  the  imagination  in  the 
driest  questions  of  finances,  had  conciliated  fot  him  the  favor  of  the 
women,  not  only  among  the  third  estate,  bot  at  court,  at  Versailles,  in 
the  boudoir  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  allowed  the  secret  of  her  sym* 
pathies  to  escape  in  light  words.  The  lofty  Conntess  de  Brionne,  the 
Marcbioness  de  Goigny,  Madame  de  Simiane,  the  Princess  de  Beauvau, 
the  imperious  dutthess  de  Gramroont,employed  the  séductions  of  mce 
or  the  empire  of  the  heart  for  the  benefit  of  Necker.  Madame  de  lessé, 
Madame  de  Blot,  ihe  Countéss  de  Chalons  expended  their  wit  in  main* 
taining  the  System  of  the  loans,  in  propping  the  philosophical  roinister, 
who  wished  to  make  the  administration  of  th«»  finances  at  once  "  a  train 
of  thoogbts,"!  and  a  séries  of  opérations.  They  went  about  collecting 
the  news,  spreading  officiai  rumors,  giving  orders  and  pusbing  the  patron- 
age of  their  beauty  into  the  ranks  of  public  opinion.  They  pointed  ont 
the  Marquis  de  Castries,  delighted  to  bare  been  raade  a  minister  by 
Necker,  and  the  Duke  de  C^iseui,  who  hoped  through  him  agatn  to 
become  one. 

The  same  admiration  «ras  also  manifested  under  a  more  serions  aspect. 
Bince  the  deatb  of  Madame  Goeffîrn,  the  philosophers  met  at  the  house 
of  Madame  Necker;  their  hatred  of  the^priests  triamphed  in  the  eleva- 
tation  of  a  protestant  And  yet  they  were  not  ignorant  that  a  part  of 
the  high  clergy  rallied  round  him.  That  the  fierce  Archbishop  de  Beau- 
mont,  soternble  to  the  Jansenists  and  the  Convulsionists,  was  fi'equently 
seated,  as  a  familiar  friend,  at  the  table  of  Necker,  thé  Calvinist.^  The 
people  of  the  country  eould  only  bless  a  minister,  whoinstead  of  increas- 
ing  taxation,  aspired  to  diminish  it,  by  reforming  it.  The  enlightened 
part  of  the  third  estate,  foUowed  the  financial  innovations  with  an  atten- 
tive eye,  order  introduced  into  the  acooontability  by  the  concentration 
of  the  différent  Btrong  boxes  at  the  public  treasury,  the  development  of 
crédit,  the  homane  plans  in  favor  of  the  poor,  prisoners  and  mendicants. 
The  Academician  Thomas,  and  the  Abbé  Raynal  opposed  ardent  apolo- 
^es  to  the  hostile  pamphlets.  Some  appeared,  in  which  it  was  thought, 
that  the  distinguished  pen  and  susceptible  character  of  Madame  Necker 
shone  ont.    The  reproach  levelled  at  the  director  of  the  finances  of  hav- 


*  Mémories  historiqaes,  t.  4.  p.  36. 
t  Nousaret,  Règne  de  Loaia  ~ 
t  Necker»!  own  ezprenton. 
riqaei 
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^  Mémories  hi»toriqaes  et  politiques,  t.  4.  p.  721.   ^^^^gl^ 
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ing,  by  borrowiog,  solaced  the  présent  at  the  expense  of  future  races  was 
BtroDgIy  repulsed.  Are  not  the  races  united?  Must  our  oflbpring 
not  repose  beneath  ibe  shade  of  the  trees  which  their  ancestors  planted  t 
If  it  were  true  that  tbe  American  war  was  to  be  onerous  to  générations 
to  oome,  were  they  to  receive  no  benefits  from  it?  And  was  tbat  rero- 
Jutionary  idea,  borne  by  the  sea  breeze  from  distaht  shores,  nothing  t 

Love  of  popularity  was  the  passion  of  Necker,  his  superstition  almost  ; 
he  pursued  his  plans. 

It  was  Bonte  years  since  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau  had  said,  ''  A  na- 
tion not  represented,  is  like  a  man  deprived  of  speech  ;  his  arms  only 
are  lefl  him  to  make  known  his  wants."* 

Fenelon  wished  for  provincial  assemblies,  Turgot  proposed  them, 
Necker  estabiished  them. 

He  handed  a  confidential  mémorial  to  the  king,  in  which  he  criticised 
the  administration  of  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  bitterly.  He  paint- 
ed  them  arrogant  to  the  weak,  timid  before  the  strong»  absent  at  pleasare, 
informed  by  chance,  outting  the  soveretgn  with  an  insolence  which  was 
only  bounded  by  their  ignorance.  If  their  capacity  was  doubtful,  their 
ambition  on  the  other  luind  was  not  By  means  of  a  striking  injustice, 
they  governed  without  contradiction,  and  the  monarch  was  compelled  to 
see  before  him  those  very  persons,  who  should  bave  been  judged.t  Thns 
was  the  work  of  Richelieu  to  perish.  But,  instituted  for  the  purpoae  of 
mating  the  nobility,  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  had  then  ezhausted 
their  mission.  Richelieu  had  created  them  for  the  advantage  of  royalty 
against  the  nobles  ;  Necker  wished  to  destroy  them,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  third  estate,  against  the  royalty. 

Louis  the  Sizteenth  yieided  ;  he  consented  to  establish,  by  way  of 
trial,  a  provincial  assembly  in  Berri,  then  reputed  the  raost  misérable 
province  in  France,  and  seleoted  on  that  very  accountf 

Twelve  nobles,  twelve  members  of  the  clergy,  twenty-four  proprieCors 
of  cities  and  the  country,  formed  the  forty-eight  members  of  this  provin- 
cial assembly.  The  king  did  not  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  élection  ; 
he  designated  only  sixteen  members  who  were  commissioned  to  cboose 
the  other  thirty-two.  It  was  determined  they  should  vote  by  heads  and 
not  by  arders.  The  assembly  was  to  meet  for  a  month  every  two  years; 
and  in  the  intérim,  a  commission,  headed  by  the  archbishop,  was  charged 
to  exécute  its  décisions^  concerning  the  assessment  and  levy  of  taxes. 
Certainly  such  dispositions  were  very  timidly  received  ;  too  much  respect 
was  still  shown  in  them  for  past  things.  But  we  bave  said  Necker  did 
not  possess  the  force  nor  the  courage  of  his  intellect,  and  his  boldness 
remained  in  his  books.  He,  who  had  lately  attacked  social  order  by 
digging  to  its  very  roots,  was  carrying  on  a  surface  révolution.     And  yet 

*  See  the  Mémoire  sur  l'ultilité  des  états  provincianz,  oited  ia  the  finit  Tolnme  of  this 
work,  and  printed  at  the  end  of,  l' Ami  des  hommes. 

t  Mémoires  sur  les  assemblles  provinciales,  handed  privately  to  the  king  by  Necker. 
It  was  afterwards  U-aitoroosly  published  by  M.  de  Maarepas,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  fall  of  the  minister  of  the  finances,  by  ezciting  the  parliaments,  which  were  roagUy 
handled  in  this  mémorial,  against  him. 

t  Essai  sur  les  assemblées  provinciales,  by  the  Baron  de  Girandotr^  t 

i  Decree  of  the  12th  of  Jufy.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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how  to  deny  it  t  Âfter  the  long  Batnrnalia  of  abflohite  power,  and  when 
h  WM  necessaxy  to  break  that  mnister  power  which  evil  firequently  îm* 
bibes  by  its  rerj  daration,  it  waa  already  much  to  aim  Bilently  to  change 
a  deapotic  roonarchy  into  a  nrixed  royalty.  It  might  be  foreseen,  tbat 
the  proprietors,  invited  to  assess  the  taxes,  would  soon  be  désirons  to 
Tote  tbem  ;  that  the  nation  consnlted  abont  the  taxes,  woald  aspire  to 
give  its  advice  about  other  matters.  This  word  trial  was  assuredly  very 
modest;  but  finally  it  contained  a  promise-^it  was  an  ppening  for  a 
future. 

And  in  fact,  the  pronncial  assembly  of  Berri  was  like  the  shadow 
which  points  ont  on  a  wall  the  arrivai  of  the  expected  object.  A  national 
coancii,  ineriuUe  and  approaching,  was  in  sôme  sort  announced  ;  it  af- 
forded  the  mode!  of  the  States  Général  on  a  small  scale. 

The  attempt  hère  was  the  more  sedoctive  and  fruitful,  since  none  of 
those  terrible  questions  ont  of  which  the  first  tempest  was  to  spring,  could 
be  agitated  hère  ;  the  double  représentation  of  the  third  estate,  délibéra- 
tion in  common,  vote  by  heads.  The  labo.  s  commenced  ;  they  were 
accomplished  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  calm  ;  and  the  provincial  assem- 
bly of  Berri  and  that  of  Upper  Ouienne,  held  soon  afterwards  at  Montau* 
ban,  under  the  preindency  of  the  Bishop  of  Rodez,  marked  their  passage 
by  useful  efforts. 

In  Berri  five  hundred  and  seventeen  parishes  were  commanded  each 
year  for  the  corvée.  Thèse  fumished,  for  eight  days,  forty  thousand 
workmen,  and  twelve  thousand  vehicles,  with  twenty-four  thousand  horses 
or  oxen,  which  raised  the  numbers  of  days  for  laborers  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  and  the  sum  of  the  vehides  to  ninety-six  thousand. 
Thèse  days,  estimated  at  fifteen  sols  for  the  men  and  four  livres  for  the 
vehicles,  imposed  on  the  corvéables  a  charge  of  six  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  livres.  The  assembly  determined  that  not  more  than  six  leagues 
of  new  roads  should  be  constructed  annually,  and  judging  that  this  could 
be  doue  for  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  livres,  it  suf^ressed  the  corvée 
în  kind,  and  replaced  it  by  a  contribution  in  money  which  reached  al- 
mosl  ail  classes,  the  people  directly,  however,  and  the  dergy  and  nobles 
in  the  persons  of  their  farmers.* 

Thus  the  people  were  warned  of  the  advantage  of  a  représentative 
régime,  and  every  amélioration  voted  in  the  provincial  aasemblies  pnshed 
the  nation  along  the  path  of  the  States  General. 

Daring  this  time,  Necker  was  sustaining  the  burthen  of  the  war  with- 
out  being  overwhelmed  by  it,  so  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  lenders 
who  fumished  him  resources.  He  livedt  only  to  achieve  the  reforma  com- 
menced, and  meditate  new  ones.  Now,  in  renewing  the  lease  of  the 
gênerai  letting,  he  saved  fourteen  millions  ;  now,  he  procured  for  the  state 
some  advantage  in  the  taille  or  in  the  taxations  of  the  treasurers  by  uni- 
ting  différent  departments  in  the  royal  treasury  ;  now,  finally,  he  sold 
their  lands  to  the  hospitals,  and  offered  them  investments  at  twenty  years 
purchase,  withoot  distnrbing  himself  about  the  anger  he  excited  ;  and 
the  good  will  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  assisting  him,  he  carried  a  lamp 

*  Necker,  admîaiftrttioii  des  flaeneee  de  France,  i,  2.  p.  S99>  et  tniiv. 
i  Compte  reada  de  Necker,  p.  6.  ^   ,    ^  ^  f> 
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intd  the  most  obseure  «xpenses  of  the  ktog'B  household,  and  ihe  office  of 
Ihe  steward  tbereof.  A  degrading,  immeDae  disorder  reigned  there.  A 
Bumber  of  the  offioera  were  ai  once  farniahers,  providers  aod  gueaU;  ao 
well  did  thej  knovr  how  to  make  the  kiog  pay  for  tbe  proviakma  they 
themaelTea  conaained.  Bebiad  a  mailer  of  the  pantry  woald  be  met 
■orne  great  lord  who  bad  sold  bim  bis  place,  and  who  defended  to  tbe 
last  wbat  be  dared  to  call  a  patrimony.  £rery  abuse  bad  ils  proprietor. 
Necker  reduoed  tbe  expenses  one  half,  suppressed  the  office  of  grand 
master  of  the  king's  boiïsehold,  those  of  comptrollers  gênerai,  treasurers 
of  tbe  raouth,  of  the  plate,  of  ihe  pri^y  pune,  of  the  stables»  and  the 
queen's  bouscdioid. 

And  wbat  a  treasuiy  of  ecandals  did  tbe  cbaptet  of  pensions  prodace. 
The  single  family  of  Noailles  touched  a  million,  seven  bundred  and  fifty 
Ihousand  livres.  There  waa  a  member  of  the  Polignac  family,  who  bad 
eighty  thouaand»  atmply  becauae  the  queen  k>red  tbe  Geuntess  Jules. 
An  old  président  reoeÎTed  three  pensions,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand 
seven  bundred  livres,  and  ail  based  on  bis  funclions  as  président,  as  was 
afierwards  discoverecL*  A  pension  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres  bad 
been  granted  to  a  lady  to  faeilitate  her  marriage.  A  head  dresser  was 
pensioned,  as  baving  dressed  Ihe  head  of  a  daughter  of  the  Count  d'Ar^ 
tois,  who  died  at  three  years  of  âge,  before  she  had  hair. 

It  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  trembling  hand  that  Necker  itirred 
ao  many  abuses,  many  ol  which.  bad  not  yet  been  exposed.  He  wouUi 
'  bave  wished  to  résume  the  mortgaged  domains  ;  but  akrmed  *foy  the 
power  of  the  iamtlies  be  would  hâve  bad  to  brave,  be  besitated,  be  re« 
coiled.  Millions  upcm  millions  were,  howeva-,  disappearing  in  the  gulph 
of  the  war;  immédiate  resouroes  were  indispensable;  £e  provincial 
assemblies,  reduced  to  two^  offered  an  insuffîcient  assistance  :  Necker 
determined  to  seize  atrongly  on  public  opinion.  We  are  arrivin^  at 
Me  staiement. 

To  render  bis  accouats  no  âaore  to  the  king  alone,  but  to  the  Frencb 
people  ;  no  more  to  wasb  himself  from  a  suspicion,  as  formerly  the  comp> 
trolleis  gênerai  Des  Marets  and  Lepelletier  had  done,  but  to  constitute 
solemnly  a  popular  tribunal  before  which  be  might  say,  **  the  minister  of 
tbe  king,  I  am  but  tbe  servant  of  the  nation^'  .  .  .  was  certainly  a  grand 
and  imposing  novelty.  Tbe  monaichy  disappeared,  for  a  moment  at 
least  ;  there  only  remained  upon  the  aeene,  a  minister  before  tbe  people. 

The  resolution  taken,  tbe  proUems  preseoted  themselves  ;  to  koow 
tbe  situation  and  to  tell  it* 

To  know  it  carrectly  was  dtfficuh,  to  tell  it  frankly  was  daogerous. 
Having  bad  an  expensive  war  to  sustaia,  Necket  bad  been  abie  by 
neans  of  econooiy  and  skill,  to  eompete  with  circumstances,  but  ne«  to 
surpass  and  conquer  tbera.  It  was  unlikely  that  be  sbould  bave  heaped 
up  during  the  war,  a  defkit  stated  during  the  peace/  Wbat  he  wanied 
was  to  dazzle  public  opinion  ;  but  he  could  not  produee  triumphant 
figures,  without  coasting  by  the  side  of  a  falsebood,  if  we  may  so  speak. 
A  culpable  resource,  and  of  which  tbe  gravity  of  the  situation  did  not 

♦  Livre  rouge.  ^  t 
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jostify  the  employaient  When  one  dares  (o  heve  recome  to  the  dan> 
geroua  rauim,  '<theencl  jastifies  the  >iile«QSy"  il  ia  it  ieatt  neoeoMrj 
that  it  should  be  in  one  of  thooe  formidable  positions  in  which  tbe  statee* 
nian  prof  ea  the  diaintereatednesa  of  his  tiewa  by  the  greatneaa  of  hîa 
danger,  and  in  which  he  carries  hîa  head  aa  if  it  were  àt  atake. 

Armed  with  a  paradox,  Necker  inatntaiDed  that  tfaere  were  two  modes 
of  rendering  an  account  of  the  finances  ;    . 

"  The  one,  he  aaid»  which  was  preferable  at  first  glanoe»  consiated  in 
exposing  the  universality  of  the  receipts  and  also  of  the  expenses. 

"  The  other»  which  was  raore'simple,  more  erident,  oonsisted  in  mak* 
îng  op  the  chapter  of  the  revenoes  ooiy  firora  the  payments  made  into 
the  royal  treasury  by  the  différent  departments,  a  déduction  being  made 
of  the  charges  which  thèse  departments  were  bound  to  pay,  and  by  car* 
rying  to  the  odnmn  of  expenses,  only  the  payments  made  by  this  same 
royal  treasury." 

This  proposition  contained  a  very  snbtle  error.  It  was  not  true  that 
those  two  accounts  could  bave  balanced.  The  first  was  an  account  of 
revenuey  the  second  of  the  cash.* 

Brought  up  to  accounts  firom  his  youth,  Necker  was  aware  of  that 
distinction.  He  knew  that  the  balance  of  au  account  is  susceptible  of 
variation  at  the  will  of  him  who  disposes  of  the  cash  ;  that  the  eauxss  of 
ike  receipts  may  be  increased  by  adjouming  certain  expansés,  whilst  thaï 
of  the  revenue  cannot  be. 

As  the  position  roust  arise  firom  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  and  es- 
pentes  of  the  royal  treasury,  the  skilful  financier  reserved  to  himself  the 
means  of  stopping  at  the  point  he  wished.  Were  the  excess  of  the  ré- 
serve too  small,  he  had  but  to  carry  to  an  outside  department  a  payment 
until  then  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury.  Were  the  excess  too  great, 
he  anouUed  a  charge  upon  a  department,  carried  it  to  the  treasury,  and 
the  balance  was  charged. 

The  siatemeni  (compte  rendu)  was  drawn  up  on  this  basis.  It  exhi- 
bited 

in  revenue 264,154,000  livres. 

in  expenses, 263,954,000    do. 

and  consequently  an  excess  of  .  .  10,200,000    do. 

A  surprising  resuit,  which  astonished  alike  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  minister.  What  !  Necker  on  entering  the  ministry,  had  found  by  his 
own  avowal,  a  deficiency  of  thirty-nine  millions;  hehad  had  to  prépare  ibr 
the  war  and  sustain  it  for  three  years  ;  he  had  created  no  tax  ;  his  économies 
and  reforms  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  enormous  charges  which  he 
had  to  meet.  .  .  And  yet  this  déficit  of  thirty-nine  millions  was  converted 
by  magie  into  an  excess  of  ten  millions.    AU  minds  were  confounded. 

*  A  prirate  perion  his,  for  ezample,  a  revenue  ofiiz  thousand  francs,  and  ezponies  to 
the  amount  or  five  thousand.  His  excess  of  revenue  is  then  a  thousand  francs.  We 
sBppose  that  one  year  he  instraeti  his  farmen  to  pay  font  thousand  fbr  him  to  hit  pnr- 
veyors,  and  to  pay  over  the  rest  to  him.  He  will  find  himself  in  possession  of  an  excess 
of  receipts  of  two  thousand  francs,  that  is  double  bis  excess  of  revenue.  ^  We  cannot 
then  jadge  of  his  fortune  by  the  state  of  his  pnrse,  at  least  until  he  bas  paid  ail  his  ex- 
penses. ^ 
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The  langnage  of  ihe  itatement  took  moreover  an  imposingtone.  Necker 
bUmed  the  monarchy  in  it,  for  having  until  now  made  a  mystery  of  tbe 
condition  of  the  finances.  He  denoanced  the  falsehood  of  the  ancîent 
edictB,  making  sport  of  the  preambles,  which  toert  toooften  a&ke  to  ht  abaoys 
tnte.  Aller  having  gravely  drawn  a  pictnre  of  bis  reforma,  he  spoke  of 
them,  now  with  complaisance,  now  with  a  modesty  which  appeared  to  be 
but  the  politeness  of  bis  pride.  The  order  which  he  had  introdnced  into 
the  business  of  the  treasury,  and  which  leigned  in  bis  works,  he  placed 
in  bis  exposition,  a  kind  of  elementary  and  luminous  treatise,  evidently 
intended  to  commence  the  public  éducation  in  matiers  of  gOTernment 
The  profits  of  finance,  pensions,  domains,  forests,  the  expenses  of  tbe 
king's  housebold,  taxes,  corrèes,  the  trade  in  grains,  weigbts  and  meà- 
sures,  the  coin,  pawnbrokeries,  prisons,  hospitals,  were  ail  passed  in 
review  ;  and  after  baving  designated  the  numberless  abuses  which  he 
had  reformed,  he  called  public  attention  to  the  asylums  from  which  it 
too  frequently  turned  aside,  to  the  situation  of  foundlings,  the  indigent, 
the  wan  popuhition  of  the  hospitals,  to  ail  the  unfortunate.  Morality 
thus  mingling  with  bis  calculations,  bis  figures  becarae  éloquent  and 
TOthetic.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  awaken  the  compassion  of  the 
French,  when  he  showed  them  the  frightful  sight  of  the  hospitals,  in 
which  several  dyingnnen  were  extended  on  the  same  bed,*  and  tbe  sight, 
no  less  frighful,of  tbose  prisons  or  of  criminals  tormented  at  pleasure  by 
Savage  moralists,  who  had  no  longer  any  thing  hunian  about  them  but 
their  misfortune.  The  last  thought  o(  the  staiement  was  a  personal  one, 
but  as  honorable  as  it  was  lofty.  '<  I  bave  not  sacrificed,"  said  Necker 
at  the  close,  "  neither  to  crédit  nor  to  power.  I  bave  renounced  the  most 
delightful  of  private  satisfactions,  that  of  serving  my  friends,  or  of  ob- 
taining  gratitude  from  those  who  surround  me.  If  any  one  owes  a  pen- 
sion, a  place,  or  an  employment  merely  to  my  favor,  let  him  speak." 

The  statement  was  not  a  book  only,  it  was  an  act  It  produced  a 
profound  sensation.  Six  thousand  copies  were  sold  on  the  day  it  ap- 
peared,t  and  the  labor  of  two  presses  did  not  supply  the  demand  which 
arrited  from  the  protinces  and  from  foreign  countries.  At  London,  the 
partisans  of  peace  laid  it  the  on  the  table  of  parliament,  and  said  they 
could  not  continue  the  war  with  a  kingdom  so  prosperous,  so  well  ad- 
ministered  as  France. 

The  friends  of  Necker  took  fire,  and  bis  enemies  were  disconcerted 
by  the  universal  enthusiasm.  They  exhausted  the  formularies  of  eulogy 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  nation,  proud  of  its  importance  being  at  last 
recognized,  devoured  the  pages  already  translated  into  ail  the  languages 
of  Europe.  It  resembled  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  young  man,  who, 
newly  emancipated,  receives  the  accounts  of  bis  guardian.  Tbe  genius 
of  England,  impressed  on  the  statement^  was  saluted  by  the  third  estate, 
which  was  overfiowing  with  the  reading  of  Montesquieu.  Engravings, 
that  press  of  the  poor  and  illiterate,  were  miiltiplied  in  honor  of  Necker, 
in  which  the  allegory  spoke  loudly.    The  people  formed  tbemselves  in 

*  Sm  tbe  edict  ofthe  llth  ofMay  and  the  compte-rendu. 
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groupa  along  the  Seine,  arouod  those  works  roade  op  to  act  upon  the 
public  opinion  which  had  inspired  them.* 

The  party  of  Necker  waa  the  atrongest  at  Versaillea,  because  it  was 
the  moat  aetîve.  .  Never  had  a  matter  of  fashion  or  dress,  never  had  a 
question  of  élégance  been  privileged  to  excite  the  great  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  especially  thoae  of  the  queen's  circle,  to  such  a  pitch.  They 
read,  they  praised  the  itatement,  fall  as  it  was  of  government  and  poli- 
tics,  which  preached  the  sad  doctrine  of  economy,  and  taught  France 
book-keeping.  Maurepas  took  no  pains  to  brave  so  strong  an  approval, 
except  bjr  puns.  Seeing  that  it  was  bound  in  a  blue  cover,  he  called  it 
the  blue  aecowU  ;  and  the  word  was  repeated  complacently  by  the  old 
court,  the  ecotiomists  moderately  touched  that  Necker  was  of  their  opinion 
on  several  points,  and  by  roany  of  the  nobles  who  lived  on  the  misérable 
industry  of  the  pensions.  What  did  this  unusual  noise  mean  ?  The  fanatics 
of  abuses  denied  the  right  of  existence  to  public  opinion.  But  Necker, 
who  felt  himself  sustained,  was  at  first  firm,  then  intolérant  and  irritable. 
He  tal^ed  of  'sending  to  the  Bastiie,  writers  who  dared  to  decry  a  book 
by  which  England  was  moved,  and  frora  which  peace  was  to  spring.  "  To 
attack  ih&  statementy  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  is  to  commit  a  state  crime, 
is  to  burn  the  Brest  fleet"t 

A  fall  is  frequently  enveloped  in  a  triumph.  Maurepas  took  umbrage 
at  aa  fascendancy,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  usurpation  of  his 
proper  influence.  Two  ministers,  Sartines  and  Montbarrey,  had  been 
already  replaced  withouthis  advice,  and  despite  of  him  ;  he  recollected 
with  bitterness,  that  whilst  a  fit  of  the  goût  had  detained  him  at  Paris,  his 
colleague,  admitted  alone  to  theking,had  carriedthe  appointaient  of  M. 
de  Castries,  as  minister  of  war  ;  he  avenged  himself.  Necker  had  placed 
confidentially  in  the  king's  hands  a  mémorial  concerning  prorîncial  as- 
semblies,  in  which  the  parliaments  were  not  spared  ;  Maurepas  with  a 
well  calculated  indiscrétion,  produced  the  pièce,  and  its  author  was 
attacked.  Wounded  then  to  the  bottom  of  his  soûl,  the  director  of  the 
finances  desired  that  a  brilliant  step  should  testify  lôudly  to  his  crédit. 
Not  content  with  seeing  the  Prlncess  de  Poix,  the  Noailles,  the  Dutchess 
de  Polignac,  the  friends  of  Marie  Antoinette  range  themselves  around 
him,  he  determined  to  engage  the  king  in  his  quarrel,  he  demanded  the 
title  of  Minister  of  Sute  and  a  seat  in  the  council,  from  which  his  quality 
as  a  protestant  had  kept  him.  He  ofiered  his  résignation  in  case  of  re- 
fusai. Maurepas  advised  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  council  ifhe 
\  solenudy  abjured  the  errors  of  Cahin.^    He  knew  him  to  be  incapable 

I  of  such  baseness.    The  king  then  reçeived  his  résignation  as  minister  of 

h"      the  finances  on  the  lOth  of  May.    It  was  written  on  a  small  sheet  of 
paper,  without  direction  or  addtess,  and  the  form  of  it  appeared  so 
.    insolent  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  that  he  swore  solemnly  never  again  to 
employ  him.^ 
The  news  of  a  disgrâce  so  little  expected,  was  reçeived  with  deep 

*  No  leM  than  sizty-«i  engnTings,  of  wbich  eigbteen  èad  roferoDoe  to  the  oompte- 
rendn,  appeared. 
t  Montryoo,  Particalaritea  sur  lea  ministres  de  finances, 
t  Sor  l'administration  de  M.  Necker,^  himself. 
i  Reaponse  do  roi  au  mémoire  de  M.  Cfaatries  en  fayear  de  M.  N'eckevk  t 
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anger.  Hie  nation  tbought  itself  ofTended.  The  promenades»  the 
cafês,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  ;  but  an  eztraordinary  silence  reignod 
every  wbere.*  Bourboalon,  the  aathor  of  Remarks  on  the  Statenunt, 
having  been  perceived  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  populace  pursaed  him 
with  threatfl.  Necker  weot  to  réside  at  his  country  aeat  of  Saint  Oneo 
near  Paris  ;  a  long  file  of  carnages  followed  him  there.  They  belonged 
to  those  who  hastened  to  pay  their  compliments  to  him.  The  arch* 
bishop  of  Paris  set  the  example,  and  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  the  Richelieus,  the  Luxerobourgs,  the  Duke  de  Choiseal,  the 
Prince  de  Condé,  were  remarked  among  the  visitors.  The  tintes  were 
long  past,  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  could,  by  a  frown,  condemn  a 
minister  to  the  isolation  of  udiversal  disgrâce. 

Such  was  the  first  administration  of  Necker.  It  was  at  once,  for  him 
and  those,  who,  judging  the  rerolution  inévitable,  dreaded  it,  and  for  those 
who  wished  it,  powerfui,  prolonged,  décisive.  The  former  applauded  in 
his  person  the  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  most  capable  of  preventing 
the  excess  of  popular  passion,  by  opening  some  issue?  for  liberty.  The 
latter  encouraged  him  to  begin  the  career,  well  determined,  if  he  refused 
to  advance,  to  leave  him  on  the  road. 

Necker  himself  did  not  certainly  foresee  that  the  révolution  would  pass 
h;m  at  a  bound. 


CHAPTBR  lïl. 

THE  MTSTICAL  BET0LUTI0NI8TS. 

The  Mystical  Revolationiit»— The  go\à  eoinen  of  the  Faubourff  Saint  MarceftQ — ^Ri»- 
torical  importance  ofFree  Masonry-^Institiitioii  ofthe  higfagradea  ;  their  revoletioDair 
action— Philip  of  OHeana  the  head  of  the  Free  Maaons— -Conapiracv  of  the  HlvmL 
nati  ;  plan  or  Weiahaupt  ;  réception  to  the  grade  of  a  priest  of  the  Illuminati  ;  deep 
propagandiem-^Part  aasigned  to  Caglioatro  ;  Caglioatro  at  Paris  ;  acenea  in  the  Roe 
Sainte  Glande— The  Tekitast  of  Çaint  Martin  ;  birth  and  progress  of  the  aect  of  ibm 
MartinUts — ^Mesmer;  hia  ayatem,  the  counterproof  of  the  doctrine  of  Saint  Martin  ; 
Mesmeriam  triomphant  j  the  Princeaa  de  Lambelle  and  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  bucJui 
of  d'Ealon— Attraction  of  minda  towarda  mjaticiam — Lavater  denounced  by  Mira- 
beau—Reactionary  movement  againat  the  philoaophy  of  Voltaire  and  the  £ncy« 
clopediata — The  second  révolution  prepared  in  the  secret  tocietiea^-Tbe  dinner  of 
Cazotte. 

HoYED  by  invincible  desires,  agitated  by  a  thousand  confused  hopes, 
France  had  for  some  time  assumed  a  strange  aspect.  Below  those  exposed 
régions  in  which  the  queen  was  giving  herself  up  to  her  pleasures,  the 
Count  de  Provence  to  his  plots  and  Necker  to  his  calculations,  a  crowd 
of  ardent  spirits  were  trying  the  ways  of  chance.  It  was  no  longer 
enough  to  judge  priests  and  abase  kings  ;  they  wished  to  remake  the 
people;  they  wished  to  temper  morals  from  new  sources;  they  dedi- 
cated  the  future  to  an  unknown  god«    In  their  enthusiasm,  at  once 
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nmpie  and  sombre,  some  demanded  that  il  shoald  ai  laat  be  giren  to 
man  to  raise  Uie  veil  whieh  was  drawn  over  the  origin  and  the  end  of 
worlds,  and  why  a  being,  endowed  with  the  triple  power  oflonns,  medi* 
tating  and  wishing,  sho^ild  not  end  by  aeizing  on  the  )iidden  Srces  of 
BEtttre,  sarpriaing  tbe  secret  of  life,  conquering  deatb.  No,  never  bad 
haman  thougbt  lost  itaelf  in  suoh  depths,  never  bad  it  created  for  itself 
siicb  fantaatic  kingdoma.  When,  in  1740,  in  tbat  France  whicb  the 
good  aense  of  Voltaire  was  abont  to  illuminate,  tbe  Count  de  Saint  Ger- 
main had  said,  ^<  I  am  several  centuries  old  ;  I  lired  in  intîmacy  witb 
Francis  tbe  First;  I  knew  Jesns  Christ,"  tbey  contented  themselves  with 
a  flmiie.  A  natural  son  of  tbe  kîng  of  Portugal,  according  to  sooie,  tbe 
offspring  of  a  Jew  and  a  Polisb  princess  according  to  others,  tbe  Count 
de  Saint  Germain  owed  bis  first  curious  sucoess  to  the  very  skepti» 
cisni  wbose  empire  be  bra?ed  with  such  original  bardihood.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  had  ioved  him  from  caprice,  Louis  the  Fifleentb  from 
ennui,  the  Duke  de  Cboiaenl  for  bis  affectation  of  skiil»  aliowing  him  to 
believe  tbat  be  emi^oyed  him  as  a  diplomatie  spy.  The  time  bad  corne 
in  whicb  mystlcism  obtained  more  than  a  dangerous  or  sneering  patron  ; 
and  tbat  time,  remarkable  tbing,  was  tbat  whicb  preceded  the  greatest, 
tbe  most  terrible  of  realities,  the  révolution. 

It  was  because  the  philosophera  of  tbe  eighteentb  century  bad  abused 
tbe  analysis;  tbey  bad  sacriâced  feeling  too  much  to  reason,  the  bappi- 
ness  of  belief  to  the  pride  of  knowledge.  Wben  it  watches  in  the 
rilence  of  tbe  other  faculties,  tbe  intellect  soon  becomes  fatigued  and 
alarmed  ;  it  comesto  doubt  of  every  tbing,  to  doubt of  ilself,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  it  to  forget  itself  in  tbe  boaom  of  bappy  intoxication.  Tbat 
intoxication  of  the  intellect  is  the  imagination*  Faith  is  the  repose  of 
ibQUffbt,  and  the  repose  would  not  differ  from  death,  if  it  did  not  sleep 
in  a  bed  full  of  dreams. 

A  reactionary  movement  was  then  inévitable  after  Voltaire.  Discoi»* 
œrted  for  a  short  time,  but  untamed,  tbe  necessity  for  belief  reappeared 
uttder  sirange  forma.  The  old  belief  once  dead,  gave  place  in  restless 
and  iropassioned  soûls  to  -ecstatic  bursts,  to  aspirations  which  braved 
iaapossibiltty,  and  whicb  sought  for  an  end  in  the  most  remote  country 
of  rêveries.  And  as  every  tbing  is  for  the  advantage  of  those  great 
evenis  which  mark  tbe  passage  of  God  across  bistory,  the  mystics  labored 
with  no  lèse  ardor  than  the  skeptics  in  the  work  of  tbe  révolution. 

Rumors  whicb  agitated  tbem  in  différent  ways,  then  began  to  spread 
among  the  people.  Tbey  spoke  of  persons  bound  together  by  formidi^ 
ble  oaths,  and  given  up  entirely  to  dark  designs.  Tbey  said  tbey  were 
tbe  pessessors  of  secrets  which  procured  treasures,  and  a  magie  power 
was  attributed  to  tbem.  Tbe  rumor  was  soon  spread  and  bdieved,  that 
nnknown  chemists  bad  establisbed  themselves  in  tbe  faubourg  Saint 
Marceau.  In  laboratories,  whicb  watcbful  care  concealed  from  persécu- 
tion, men,  with  a  piercing  glance,  an  unintelligible  language  and  soiled 
garments,  were  actively  engaged  in  producing  gdd,  rendering  mercury 
stable,  doubling  the  size  of  diamonds,  or  in  compounding  elixirs.  Thèse 
singular  workmen  remained  voluntary  prisoners  in  their  faubourg;  they 
inhabited  obscure  dwellings»  and  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  asso- 
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ciated  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealtb  of  which  they  were  reputed  to  be 
creators."*  But  they  had  leaders  who  were  sought  after  in  the  world, 
and  displayed  themselTes  in  it  with  grâce,  generosity  and  a  dazzHng 
opulence.  One  of  tbem  wboae  domains,  nor  deeds,  nor  diridends,  dot 
familyi  no  one  knew,  led  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  and  expended  more  in 
benevolence  than  princes  did  in  shows  and  fe8tivals.t 

Among  the  number  of  contradictory  suppositions,  thevulgar  thoaght, 
*'  Thèse  are  supernatural  beings,  we  must  respect  and  fear  them,  for 
their  knowledge  cornes  from  angels  or  devits  ;  nature  obeys  them,  and 
there  is  notbiog  equal  to  their  power."  Others  regarded  them  only  as 
impostors,  to  whom  the  imbecility  of  the  public  alone  gave  genios,  vir- 
tue  and  fortune.  Others  finally  regarded  them  as  sectaries  who  had  swom 
the  min  of  ail  tyrannies  ;  if  they  amcted  to  live  plunged  in  the  study  of  the 
occult  sciences,  it  was  to  escape  supervision  and  deceive  the  disquietude 
of  governments  ;  if  they  pursued  their  career  surrounded  by  mystery, 
it  was  to  rule  the  credulous  crowd  the  better,  by  the  attraction  of  the 
marvellous  ;  their  chieb  were  the  apostles  of  the  révolution,  and  the  gold, 
which  served  to  open  the  paths  of  propagandism, — ^that  gold  which  they 
pretended  was  melted  in  magie  crucibles,  came  from  a  central  purse  sup- 
plied  by  secret  and  systematic  subsoriptions,  the  subscriptions  of  the 
conspirators. 

In  die  meanwhile,  a  man  reached  Paris,  who  was  already  surrounded 
by  a  atrange  celebrity.  This  man  united  ail  advantages  ;  much  dignity 
of  appearance,  an  expressive  figure,  with  a  mixture  of  mildneas,  a  pro- 
fouAd  look,  a  mouth  oa  which  disdain  was  tempered  by  something  afieo- 
tionate  and  tender.  There  was  nothing  about  him,  which  was  not  strange. 
Where  was  bis  birth-place  ?  What  bis  family  ?  Wbere  and  bow  had  be 
acquired  the  knowledge  with  which  be  appeared  to  be  endowed,  and  his 
wealtb,  which  be  expended  magnificently  ?  He  calied  himself  the  Count 
de  Cagliostro;  was  that  his  true  name?  His  âge  even  was  uncertain, 
many  lending  to  him,  beneath  the  appearance  of  youtb,  the  expérience  of 
a  long  life.  It  was  said  he  had  at  last  found  the  philosopheras  stone  ; 
that  be  knew  the  future  ;  that  he  had  dealings  with  heavenly  spirits.  At 
Baie,  being  introduced  to  Lavater,  he  had  left  an  indefinable  impression 
of  distrust  and  admiration  on  him.  "  He  is  a  surprising  man,"  wrote  the 
minister  of  the  holy  Gospel  at  Zurich,  the  good  and  pious  Lavater,  in 
speaking  of  Cagliostro.  "  Yet  I  do  not  believe  in  this  man.  Oh,  if  be  were 
humble  as  a  child,  if  he  only  stooped  for  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  for 
the  dignity  of  our  Lord,  who  would  be  greater  than  be."t 

We  will  soon  tell  what  motives  brought  Cagliostro  to  raris,  and  what 
part  had  been  assigned  to  him.  But  we  must  first  introduce  the  reader 
into  the  mine,  which  revolutionists  very  diflerently  profound,  and  more  ac- 
tive than  the  encyclopedists,  were  then  digging  beneath  altars  and  thrones. 

An  association  oomposed  of  men  of  eveiy  country,  religion  and  rank, 
bound  together  by  symbolical  conventions,  piedged  by  an  oath  to  guard 
inviolably  the  secret  of  their  internai  existence,  submitted  to  lugubrious 

*  Memoiret  pour  serrir  à  l'histoire  du  Cosnte  de  Caffliostro.  Note  3.  Hamborv. 
1786.  t  Ibid. 

;  Lettre  du  Comte  de  Minbean  1^  M—  sur  Ca^^ostro  et  Layater,  d^.  Berlin,  1786. 
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proo6,  oecapyÎDg  themselTes  with  fiuitastic  cérémonie»,  bot  practimng 
beneTolence,  and  regarding  each  other  as  eqnals,  though  divided  into 
three  classes,  apprentices,  compamons  and  masters,  in  which  free-masonry 
connsts,  a  mystical  institaâon  which  sojne  dérive  firom  the  old  initiations 
of  Egypt,  and  others  deduce  firotn  a  fratemity  of  architects  already  formed 
in  the  third  century. 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  rerolntion,  free-masonry  was  found  to  hâve 
taken  an  innnense  development  Spread  through  ail  Europe,  it  seconded 
the  méditative  genius  of  Germany,  agitated  France  deeply,  and  presented 
every  where  the  image  of  a  society  fonnded  on  principles,  contrary  to 
those  of  the  civil  society. 

In  the  masonic  lodges,  the  pretensions  of  hereditary  pride  were  pro- 
Bcribed,  and  the  privilèges  of  birth  set  aside.  When  the  profane  who 
wished  to  be  initiated,  entered  the  room  called  the  cabinet  of  refitction^ 
he  read  upon  the  walls,  which  were  hung  with  black,  and  covered  with 
funereal  emblems,  this  characteristic  inscription,  "  If  thon  regardest  human 
distinctions,  go  forth;  they  are  unknown  hère."*  The  lecipiendary 
leamed  from  Uie  address  of  the  officer,  that  the  aid  of  free-masoniy  was 
to  eflbce  distinctions  of  color,  rank  and  country  ;  to  annihilate  fanaticism, 
and  extirpate  national  hatreds;f  and  this  it  was,  that  they  expressed  by 
the  allegory  of  an  immaterial  temple  reared  by  the  great  Architect  of  the 
universe,  by  the  sages  of  différent  climates,  an  augnst  temple  whose 
cdnnms,  symbols  of  force  and  wisdom  were  crowned  by  the  jpome- 
granatts  of  Jriendship4  To  believe  in  God,  was  the  only  religions  duty 
encted  firom  the  recipiendary.  Thus,  there  was  above  the  throne  of  the 
président  of  each  lodge  or  vénérable,  a  delta  radiating  from  the  centre,  in 
which  the  name  o{Jehovah§  was  written  in  Hebrew  characters. 

Tbns,  by  the  single  fiict  of  the  constitutive  bases  of  its  existence,  free- 
masonry  tended  to  decry  the  institutions  and  ideas  of  the  external  world 
which  enveloped  it.  It  is  true  that  the  masonic  instructions  inculcated 
submission  to  the  laws,  observance  of  the  forms  and  usages  admitted  by 
society  without,  respect  to  sovereigns.  It  is  even  true,  that  met  at  table, 
masons  drank  to  kings  in  monarchical  states,  and  to  the  chief  magistrate 
in  republics.  But  such  reserves,  commanded  to  the  prudence  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  threatened  jealous  govemments  so  much,  were  not  suffi- 
cient  to  annul  the  naturally  revolutionary,  though  in  gênerai,  pacifie 
infloences  of  free-masonry.  Those  who  composed  it,  stili  continued  to 
be,  in  profane  sodeiy,  rich  or  poor,  nobles  or  plebeians  ;  but  within  the 
lodges,  temples  open  to  the  practices  of  a  superior  life,  rich  and  poor, 
nobles  and  plebeians,  were  recognized  as  equals,  and  called  each  other 
brethren.  It  was  an  indirect,  but  real  and  continuons  denunciation  of 
the  iniquities  and  miseries  of  the  social  order  ;  it  was  a  propaganda  in 
action,  a  living  sermon. 

On  the  other  hand,  darkness,  mystery,  an  oath  terrible  to  pronounce,  a 
secret  to  learn  at  the  price  of  many  sinister  proo&  courageously  submit- 

*  ClaTel,  Hwt.  pittoresque  de  la  FraBC-Maoonnerie,  part  lit.  Introdaetion,  p.  3. 
Pifoerre,  1844.     '^         ^  t-  r-  f  Ibid.  p.  «3. 

T  Raffon,  Conres.  interprétatif  des  initiations  anoieanes  et  modernes.    Introdaetion , 

''♦  CuiiS-Xt"#4;,«.  de  U  r«.cM.ç<«««i..  p.  84.       °«--  "'  GoOglc 
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ted  to,  a  secret  to  keep  under  penalty  of  beitig  deroted  to  exécration  and 
death,  privatef  signa  bj  wliioh  the  brethren  recognized  each  other  every 
where,  cérémonies  having  référence  to  the  hiatory  of  a  morder,  and 
appearing  to  cover  ideas  of  vengeance,  what  was  more  snitable  to  form  con- 
spinaors  ?  And  how  could  such  an  institution,  at  the  approach  of  a 
criais  wished  for  by  society  in  labor,  not  hâve  fumished  arms  to  the  cal* 
culated  audacity  of  the  sectaries,  to  the  judges  of  prudent  liberty  % 

It  ia  known  upon  what  an  allegohcal  récital,  as  on  a  sacred  basis,  ail 
firee-masonry  reposes.* 

Adoniiam  had  been  commissioned  by  Soiotnon  to  snperinteod  the  con* 
struction  of  the  temple  at  Jérusalem.  The  workmen  were  three  thon* 
aand  in  nnmber.  Adoniram  divided  them  into  three  classes,  apprendces, 
compaaions  and  masters,  so  as  not  to  confonnd  them  in  the  payment  of 
wages.  They  distinguished  and  recognized  oneanother  by  words,  aigus 
and  touches,  which  were  U)  remain  secret.  Three  companions,  wiafaing 
to  obtain  ihe  pass  word  o*.  Uie  master,  resolred  to  wrest  the  reveUition  of 
it  firom  Adoniram,  or  to  assassinate  him.  They  conceal  themaelves  in 
the  temple,  and  post  themaelves  at  différent  doors.  Adoniram,  lunng 
presented  htmself  at  the  southern  door,  the  firat  companion  demanda  the 

Cward  ofthemoMUr  from  him,  and,  on  his  refusai  to  give  it,  strikes 
violently  over  the  head  with  thé  rnle,  with  which  he  was  armed. 
Adoniram  Aies  to  the  western  gâte  where  the  second  companion  strikea 
him  on  the  heart,  with  a  biow  of  the  square.  Coliecting  his  strength,  he 
ei)deavore  to  save  himself  by  the  eastern  gâte  ;  but  the  third  companion 
stops  him,  and,  unable  to  obtain  the  word  from  him,  stretches  faim  dead 
by  a  biow  of  his  maliet  Night  having  come,  the  assassins  took  the  body, 
and  interred  it  on  Mount  Libanus,  where  it  was  fbnnd  by  nine  masiers 
whom  Solomon  had  sent  to  search  for  it    The  tomb,  over  which  an  acacia 

grew,  having  been  duff  into,  and  thoae  who  touched  the  dead  body, 
aving  exclaimed  Macbenac,  *'  the  flesh  leaves  the  bones,"  it  was  agreed 
that  this  phrase  should  be  substituted  hereafler  for  the  lost  one. 

Such  is  the  strange  story,  which,  in  firee-raasonry,  recalls  and  figures 
a  réception  to  the  grade  of  master,  a  ceremony  which  took  place  aroond 
a  sarcophaguB,  by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantem  formed  of  a  deatlfs  head,  in 
a  hall  in  which  dkeletons  are  embroidered  in  white  on  black  hangings. 

Then,  when  the  society  was  impatient  beneath  the  hand  of  violent 
pbwer,  but  saw  itself  compelled  to  conceal  itsanger,  how  raany  resources 
of  practices  of  this  kind  were  not  managed  with  caution  by  the  artisans 
of  plots?  For  who  was  this  martyr  who  was  to  be  avenged  ?  And  what 
that  holy  word  to  be  reconquered  ? 

When  the  Jacobites,  driven  from  their  kingdom  by  the  révolution  of 
1688,  sought  an  asylum  in  France,t  whither  they  carried  the  rules  of  free- 
masonry,  they  had  not  failed  to  interpret  the  symbols,  in  accordance  with 
their  passions  and  their  hopes.  In  several  of  the  lodges  for  which  Lord 
Dervenwater  fumished  us  a  mode!,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Scotch  Jacobiie^ 

*  See  les  Mémoires  pour  Serrir  à  l'histoire  da  Jacobinism,  by  the  abbé  Barmel,  t.  3. 
chap.  10,  p.  303.— Clavel,  Hist.  pittoresque  de  la  Franc  Maçonnerie,  p.  50  et  taÏT.— 
Le  Testament  de  Cagliostro,  p.  So  et  26,  Paris,  1791. 

t  Robinson,  Proofs  of  Conapiracies  against  ail  religions  and  ail  goTernments.  London, 
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whîch  Ghaf  les  Edward  Sttuurt  himsâf  fouoded  at  Anaa,  nnder  the  pre- 
flidency  of  the  fiither  of  Robeapierre,*  Adoniram  waa  Chailea  the  Firat  ;' 
Cromwdl  and  bis  followers  tepreaented  the  asaaaaiiia  of  the  raartjr  arehi- 
tect  ;  the  loet  word  waa,  royalt^i 

But  the  easential  data  of  free-maaoïury  were  too  démocratie  to  lend 
themselves  for  any  time  to  the  intrigoea  of  the  pretender.  The  frame  of 
the  inatitntion  enkrging  itadf,  demoeracy  haatened  to  take  a  place  in  it; 
and  by  the  aide  of  many  biethren,  whoae  piide  maaonic  life  aer?ed  bat  to 
charm,  or  to  oceupy  their  Leiaare,  or  give  play  to  their  benevolence,  were 
thoae  who  cheriahed  active  thoaghta,  those  whom  the  spirit  of  rerolo- 
tiona  agitated. 

The  aymbola  bent  to  the  moat  différent  interprétations;  somewere 
noi  long  in  affinning  that  free-masonry  continued  the  ao  ttagicaliy  cde- 
brated  ordér  of  the  Templan  ;  and  in  thia  syst^n  Adoniram  was  Jacques 
Molay  ;  the  mnrderera,  Philip  the  Handsome»  the  pereoniiication  of  po« 
litical  tyranny,  CSJement  the  Fiilh,  the  personification  of  religions  tyranny 
and  the  judgea  whom  they  had  tranafbrmed  into  ezeciuioners  ;  the  lost 
Word  was,  liberty, 

Innovationa  of  a  formidable  character  were  aoon  introduced.  Aa  the 
three  grades  of  ordinary  maaonry  ccoBprtsed  a  large  body  of  men,  op- 
poeed  &om  their  sitoation  and  prniciples  to  erery  plan  of  social  sobver- 
sion,  the  innorators  multiplied  the  steps  of  the  mystic  ladder  which  was 
to  be  ctiaibed  ;  they  created  rear  lodgea  reserred  far  ardent  aools  ;  they 
instituted  the  high  grades  of  the  deet^  the  knight  of  the,  suui  of  strict 
obserooHCêf  of  kadosh,  or  the  regenerated  raaii,  dark  aanctuaries,  whose 
doora  were  opened  to  the  adept  only  after  a  long  séries  of  proofs, 
80  eekulated  as  to  show  the  piogresB  of  hia  revolationary  ednca» 
tion,  prore  the  constancy  of  hîs  faîth,  essay  the  temper  of  his  heart. 
Thore,  in  the  midst  of  a  cvowd  of  praetices,  now  puérile,  now  sinister, 
was  ttothing  which  had  not  référence  to  ideaa  of  enfranehisement  and 
equality. 

In  the  degree  of  hàgki  oftkê  stai,  for  example,  when  a  réception  took 
place,  tbe  vety  veneràblt  began  by  asking  the  jirsl  warden,  "  Wbat  o'clock 
is  ïtV*  and  the  latter  must  reply,  **  The  hour  of  obscurity  araong  men." 
Interrogated  in  his  lum  as  to  th&  motives  which  ied  him  there,  the  reci- 
piendary  rephed,  **  l  cône  to  seek  the  light,  for  my  companions  and  my« 
self  faave  sttayed  through  the  night  which  covers  the  worid.  Cloads 
obsenre  Hesperus^  the  star  of  Europe.  They  are  fbrmed  by  the  incense 
which  aoperstition  oifers  to  despots."t 

The  seventh  grade  of  high  maaomy,  that  of  the  kmght  of  the  sword, 
and  of  the  rosy  crossy  gave  place  to  scènes  no  less  characterislic.  The 
forma  and  allégories  of  this  grade  were  borrowed  from  what  history 
r^atev  of  the  oaptivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  of  the  destruction  of 
their  temple,  and  of  the  permission  to  rebaild  it,  graiited  by  Cyrus  to 
ZerabbabeLi  Ck>thed  in  red,  wearing  a  Scotch  apron,  laden  with  chains, 
the  recipienoary,  nnder  the  name  of  Zerubhabel,  was  conducted  to  the 

*  lUffon,  Corres.  preparatif,  p  74. 

t  RoDÎDBon,  Prooffl  of  a  Cônspiracy,  etc.  t.  1.  p.  47. 

t  Tef  tament  d«  CagUiwlro,  p.  36  et  37— The  tra«  Rosy  Cro^.  ^j^^I^QOqIc 
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throne  of  Cynis,  in  an  apartment  hong  with  greeoi  and  which  sereoty 
torches  lighted,  in  commémoration  of  the  aeTentj  years  of  the  Jewish 
captivitj.  "  Who  are  youî"  asked  Cyjrua.  "  The  first  of  my  eqoals  ;  a 
mason  by  rank,  a  captive  by  disgrâce. — ^Toar  nameî  Zerabbabel.-— Tour 
aget  Seventy,  years. — ^What  bnngs  you  hereî  The  tears  and  misery  of 
my  brethren. — ^Tell  me  the  secrets  of  masonry  ;  that  is  the  price  of  yonr 
liberty.  When  Solomon  gare  us  the  principles  of  masonry,  he  tanght 
us  that  equality  was  to  be  our  chief  ]aw.  It  does  not  exist  hère.  Your 
rank,  your  titles,  your  ostentations  euperiority,  your  court,  ail  this  is  in- 
compatible with  dbe  mysteries  of  our  order, ...  but  I  hâve  taken  invio- 
lable pledges.  If  I  must  violate  them  to  become  free,  I  prefer  remaining 
a  captive."  The  sovereign  then  strack  seven  blows,  and  after  having 
congratulated  the  recipiendaiy  on  bis  virtue,  his  discrétion  and  bis  fiim- 
ness,  ordered  his  chains  to  be  taken  off  him.  He  then  armed  him  with 
a  sword,  saying  to  him,  "  Be  recognized  chief  over  your  equals  ;"  and 
he  then  announced  to  the  brethren  that  the  sleep  of  the  people  was 
ended,  and  that  the  day  of  common  deliverance  was  about  to  arise. 

It  was  to  those  subterranean  schools  in  which  such  instruction  was 
given,  that  Gondorcet  alluded,  when  announcing  that  history  of  the  pio- 
gress  of  the  human  mind  which  his  death  interrupted,  he  promised  to 
tell  what  blows  monarchical  idolatry  and  superstition  had  received  from 
secret  societies,  the  daughtem  of  the  order  of  the  templars. 

We  must  not  be  astonished,  then,  if  the  free-masons  inspired  a  vague 
ténor  in  the  more  suspicious  govemments  ;  they  were  anathematized  at 
Rome  by  Clément  the  Sbventh,  pursned  in  Spain  by  the  inquisition, 
persecuted  at  Napies;  so  in  France,  the  Sorbonne  declared  them  wortky 
of  eterrud punishments.  And  yet,  thanks  to  the  skilful  mechanism  of 
the  institution,  free>masonry  found  more  protectors  than  enemies  in 
princes  and  nobles.  It  pleased  sovereigns,  the  great  Frederick,  to  take 
the  trowel,  and  gird  himself  with  the  apron.  Why  not?  The  existence 
of  the  high  srades  being  carefully  poncealed  from  them,  they  only  knew 
such  parts  of  it  as  could  be  sbown  them  without  danger,  and  they  saw 
nothing  to  be  uneasy  about,  kept  as  they  were  in  the  lower  grades,  into 
which  the  depths  of  the  doctrine  only  pierced  confusedly  through  aile- 

gory,  and  in  which  many  saw  but  occasions  for  diversions,  but  joyoua 
anquets,  but  principles  laid  aside  and  resumed  at  the  door  of  the  lodges, 
but  forms  inapplicable  to  ordinary  life,  in  a  word,  but  a  farce  of  equalily. 
But  in  thèse  matters  the  farce  touches  the  drama;  and  it  happened  through 
a  just  and  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that  the  proudest 
despisers  of  the  people  were  led  to  cover  with  tbeir  name,  and  to  serve 
blindly  with  their  influence,  latent  enterprises  directed  againat  them- 
selves. 

Among  the  princes  of  whom  we  speak,  there  was  one,  however,  to- 
wards  whom  discrétion  was  not  necessary.  It  was  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
the  future  friend  of  Danton,  that  Philippe  Egalité,  so  celebreted  in  the 
pageantry  of  the  révolution,  by  which  he  became  suspected,  and  which 
put  him  to  death.  Though  still  young,  and  abandoned  to  pleasure,  he  (àt 
already  within  himself  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  is  sometimes  the 
virtue  of  young^  branches,  frequently  their  crime,  always  their  moving 
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spring  and  tonnent  Free-roaBonry  attracted  him.  It  gave  him  power  to 
exeicise  withont  efibrt;  it  promised  to  lead  him  along  sheltered  patha  to 
the  swaj  of  the  forum;  it  prepared  for  him  a  throne,  lésa  in  view,  but 
also  leas  vulgar  and  leaa  exposed  than  that  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ; 
finally,  bj  the  aide  of  a  known  kingdom,  in  whioh  fortune  bad  placed 
his  house  upon  the  second  platform,  an  empire  was  formed  for  him,  peo- 
pled  with  Toluntary  subjects,  and  guarded  bj  pensive  soldiers.  He 
accq>ted  the  grand  masiership  as  soon  as  it  was  offered  to  him  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  (1772)  the  free-masonry  of  France,  so  long  a  prey  to 
aoarchical  nvalries,  will  nnd  itself  beneath  a  central  and  regular  direc» 
tion,  which  hastened  to  destroy  the  irrevocableness  of  the  vénérables, 
constituted  the  order  upon  an  entirely  démocratie  basis,  and  took  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Orient,*  There  was  the  central  point  of  the  gênerai 
correspondence  of  the  lodges  ;  thère  met  and  resided  the  deputies  from 
the  cities  which  the  hidden  movement  embraced  ;  from  thenoe  went  the 
instructions  whose  sensé  a  spécial  cypher  or  an  enigmatical  meaning  did 
not  permit  hostile  looks  to  penetrate. 

From  that  time  fre^masonry  opened  itself,  day  by  day,  to  raost  of  the 
mea  whom  we  shall  find  in  the  revolutionary  mêlée.  Garât,  Brissot, 
Bailey,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Oondotcet,  Chamfort,  Danton,  dom  Oerle, 
Rabaut*Saint-£tienne,  Petion,  came  in  succession  to  group  themselves 
in  the  lodge  of  the  I9ine  Sisiers,  .  Fauchet,  Goupil  de  Prefeln,  and 
Bonneville  ruled  in  the  lodge  of  the  Iran  Mauth,  Sieyes  founded  the 
club  of  Twenity4wo  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The  lodge  of  Condor  became, 
wben  the  Révolution  matured,  the  rendez?ou8  of  the  partisans  of  Philip 
of  Orléans;  Laclos,  La  Touche,  Sillery,  and  among  them  were  met  Cus- 
tine,  the  two  Lameths,  La  Fayette.t 

But  free-masonry,  as  we  hâve  seen,  had  not  an  homogeneous  charac- 
ten  The  three  first  grades  admitted  ail  kinds  of  opinions  ;  beyond  that 
the  diversity  of  the  rites  answered  to  that  of  the  Systems  ;  and  as  we 
might  judge  by  the  names  of  Sieyes,  Condorcet  and  Brissot,  the  philo- 
sophy  of  encydopedists,  and  the  tendencies  of  burgherism,  occupied  a 
large  place  in  the  Iodées.  It  is  this  which  struck  Weishaupt,  the  pro- 
fesser of  canon  law  m  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  one  of  the  most 
profound  conspirators  who  bas  ever  lived.  He  then  set  himself  to  raedi* 
tate  upon  new  combinations. 

By  the  sole  attraction  of  mystery,  by  the  sole  power  of  association,  to 
snbmit  to  one  will  and  animate  with  the  same  breath,  thousands  of  men 
in  every  country  of  the  globe,  but  first  in  Germany  and  France;  to  make 
entirely  new  beings  of  thèse  men  by  a  slow  and  graduai  éducation  ;  to 
render  them  obedient  to  madness,  to  death,  to  invisible  and  unknown 
leaders  ;  to  weigh  secretly,  with  such  a  légion,  upon  courts,  to  envelope 
aovereigns,  to  direct  govemments  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  lead  Europe 
to  that  point,  that  every  superstition  should  be  annihilated,  every  mon- 
archy  abated,  every  privilège  of  birth  declared  unjust,  the  very  rights  of 
property  abolished,  and  the  equality  of  the  first  Christians  prodaimed. 
Such  was  the  gigantic  plan  of  the  founder  of  the  Illxjminati. 

*  Ragon,  Corret.  interprétatif,  p.  73  et  74. 

t  Barroel,  BlemoirM  pour  terTÎr  à  l*Hiftoire  da  JM<>bi]ii^|Jt^0Q^3^Q{^ 
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It  was  to  self^impose  terrible  necessiliefl.  MusC  they  not  employ  pto- 
ceedings  worthy  of  the  end  ?  Must  they  not  descend  from  prudence  io 
artifice,  from  vigila  /ice  to  espionage  ?  Weishaupt  parceived  it,  and  did 
not  hesitate.  Brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  he  faoped  to  combat  and  co»* 
quer  tbem  with  their  own  arms.  His  princtple  was,  that  to  obtain  noble 
résulta,  the  good  must  bave  recourae  to  the  raeans  which  the  bad  use,  to 
obtain  an  injurious  controL*  He  did  human  nature  the  injury  to  believe 
that  it  could  only  be  freed  by  deceiving  it  ;  and  being  wanting  in  respect 
for  truth,  whose  triumph  he  puraued,  he  placed  ruse  among  his  chances 
of  success.  '*  Ëvery  secret  engagement,"  he  said,  "  is  a  source  of  en» 
thusiasm.  It  is  useless  to  seek  for  its  causes;  the  iàct  exista  ;  that  is 
enough  ;"i  and  he  demanded  his  closest  resources  from  mysticism. 

Tl^  oircumstances  moreover  were  favorable  for  the  adoption  of  hid- 
den  practices.  The  minds  of  men  had  for  some  tiroe  been  oceupied  in 
Germany  only  with  étrange  things.  A  curate  named  Oassner,  who  exor- 
cised  thoae  possessed  with  the  devil  and  cured  the  sick  by  simple 
formularies,  counted  almost  a  million  of  adhérents^  in  Catholic  Germany. 
At  Leipsic  an  immense  crowd  had  been  seen  to  go  one  day  to  the  public 
square  on  which  the  ghostof  the  magician  Schœpfer,^  who  diedin  1774, 
was  to  appear  at  a  given  moment  ;  and  interprétations  of  the  apocalypse 
were  published.  The  queen  of  Prussia  and  her  women  maintained  that 
they  bad  seen  the  tehiie  lady^  who  always  appeared,  the  people  aaid, 
whenever  a  member  of  the  royal  family  was  about  to  die.|j  The  dispo- 
sition to  the  marvellous  was  gênerai  and  lively. 

Weishaupt  was  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  âge  when  he  laid  the 
basis  of  illuminism.  Those  who  were  first  admittéd  to  his  confidence, 
called  themselves  Areopagites.  It  was  arranged  that  Weishaupt,  known 
by  the  Areopagites  alone,  should  be  the  invisible  and  ail  powerful  chief 
of  the  sect  ;  that  it  should  be  divided  into  two  classes;  that  of  prbpaiu^ 
TioNs,  comprising  the  grades  of  novice,  minarvai,  illwmnated  ndnor  and 
ilhamaied  nu^wr^  and  that  of  the  Mtsteries,  conaisting  of  the  grades 
of  pritst,  regeni,  philosopher  and  mon  king.^  Thèse  dirisions  and  sub- 
divisions  had  for  their  object,  first  to  measure  the  imporunoe  of  the 
adept  by  his  progress  în  the  science  of  equality,  and  then  to  exalt  fais 
imagination  by  ioducing  him  to  hope  for  the  communication  of  a 
precious  secret  as  soon  as  he  should  hâve  attained  to  the  superior  grades. 
It  was  determined  that  the  illuminati  of  the  high  classes  should  apply 
themselves  to  the  profonnd  study  of  ail  the  sciences,  should  exercise 
themselves  in  the  art  of  explaining  cyphers,  of  taking  o(f  the  imprints  of 
seals,^*  and  should  seek  only  employments  which  would  subserve  the 
interesu  of  the  order.   They  spoke  of  establishinga  school  oimnervaks,^ 

*  Robinson,  Proof  of  a  Conspiracy,  éic.  vol.  1.  p.  144. 

t  Exposure  of  the  plan  of  Weishaupt,  in  a  coUeetion  of  papera  diacovereâ  at  Landa- 
hut  and  at  the  Caatle  of  Sandersdof,  in  1786  and  1787,  publiahed  by  order  of  the  £leotor 
of  Bavaria. 

t  Lettre  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  à  M sur  Cagliostro  et  Lavater,  p.  73.  Berlin. 

1786.  ^  Ibid: 

il  Luchet,  £Mai  aur  le  lect  dea  illuminés,  Note  14,  Paris,  17S9. 

t  Ecrits  originaux  dans  les  Mémoires  pour  servir  à  l'histoire  du  Jacobinism.  t.  3.  p.  33. 

**  Meunier,  de  l'influence  aux  philosophes,  aux  Franc  Maçons  et  aux  illumines  sur 
la  Révolution  de  France,  p.  181.  .  , 

tt  Lettre  de  Mines  à  Sebastien,  1782.  ' 
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êo  as  to  draw  women  among  thein,  who  are  usuallj  ao  liable  to  impres- 
8u>D8y  8o  given  to  violent  sacrifices»  so  prompt  to  render  others  impas- 
aioned  and  U>  be  strongly  interested  thernselves  ;  but  tbey  feared  their 
impatience  and  indiscrétion,*  and  this  part  of  the  plan  was  pat  off.  As 
they  could  not  take  too  manj  precaotions,  the  fottnder  of  illuminism 
and  his  disciples  adopted  fictitiousnames.  Weishaapt  took  the  name  of 
Spartacits^  the  Baron  de  Knigge  that  of  PhHo^  Zwach  that  of  Caiû, 
the  Marqais  de  Gonstanza  that  of  Dtovude^  and  the  bookseller  Nicholaï 
that  of  Luden.  Whosoever  did  not  despise  the  vain  noise  of  renown, 
had  not  the  fanaticîsm  of  Brutas  or  the  audacity  of  Catiline,  was  de- 
dared  incapable  of  diacharging  the  principal  functions  of  the  order,t  and 
the.  care  of  recruiting  disciples,  conspirators,  was  confided  to  the  insinua- 
ting  brtthren^  chosen  from  among  the  most  skilful,  and  whose  instruc- 
tions provided,  that  they  should  maintain  grave  habits,  that  they  should 
lead  a  regular  life,  and  one  suitable  to  préserve  their  ascendancy  -^  that 
they  should  not  address  themselves  either  to  roen  of  a  compromised 
réputation,  nor  to  those  of  suspicions  morals  ;§  that  they  should  exert 
themselves  especially  to  gain  public  functionaries,  the  servants  of  princes, 
booksellers,  postmasters  and  schoolmasters.  Weishaopt  wished  alao  that 
they  should  study  to  attract  persons  of  an  agreeable  exterior.  •*  Such 
people  ".  he  said,  "  when  once  formed,  are  the  most  suitable  for  négo- 
ciations .  .  .  They  are  not  those  who  may  be  comraissioned  to  raise  the 
people,  but  we  must  choose  their  world  ....  The  eyes,  examine  the 
eyes  well;  and  do  not  neglect  the  carriage,  step  and  voice  in  your 
observations."!! 

It  was  not  until  after  he  had  been  atteotively  observed  that  a  n»eiu 
became  a  minervalj  and  he  was  then  immediately  placed  under  the 
gutdance  of  a  dvreciing  ilhtminaii,  a  true  instrnctor,  who,  without  explain- 
ing  to  him  either  the  tendencies  of  the  association  or  their  definite  end, 
sought  to  rid  the  adept  by  degrees  of  every  préjudice,  pointed  out  a 
course  of  reading  to  him,  explained  the  aense  to  him  with  a  prudent 
reserve,  appearing  sometimes  to  share  opinions  which  it  wonld  hâve  been 
dangerous  to  combat  too  soon,  and  neglecting  nothing  to  lead  to  tran- 
sitions. If  the  reports  of  the  directing  illuminati  were  favorable  to  the 
pupiU  the  minerval  passed  to  the  grade  oïUluminated  minor.  Then  only 
did  he  learn  that  the  end  of  the  order  was  "  to  make  one  good  and 
bappy  family  of  the  human  race,  without  distinction  of  nation,  rank  or 
proCeission."  Still  he  knew  as  yet  only  his  institutor,  some  illuminati  of  the 
same  grade  as  himself  and  the  minervais.  But  they  did  not  fail  to  re- 
présent  to  him  that  men  of  eminent  minds  were  admitted  to  the  higher 
grades  :^  their  science,  position,  crédit  and  wealth  were  lauded  to  him  ; 
they  inspired  him,  by  touching  the  cords  of  ambition  and  pride  within 
bis  heart,  with  a  désire  to  become  the  confidant  of  virtue  or  the  accom- 
plice  of  genius. 

•  Lettre  de  Mioot  ItSebtttien,  1782. 
t  Lettre  de  SparUcus  à  Caton,  Febniarj  6,  1778. 

X  InatmctionB  de  WeUIwapt,  in  tbe  Mémoiref  pour  aerrir  à  l*hifltoire  da  Jacobiniame. 
t.  3.  p.  86.  ^Ibid.p.27. 

n  lettre  &  Marina  et  à  Caton. 
Y  Robinaon,  Prooft  of  a  Conapiiteyy  fce.,  t.  L  p.  179.  r^    '      i 
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Wben  the  time  came  finr  him  to  pass  to  ihe  rank  of  an  illuminated 
major,  ba  was  conducted  ioto  a  dark  rooaa,  decorated  acoording  to  tbe 
preacriptiona  of  the  niaaonio  ritual,  and  filled  with  embkms  suitable  to 
voQve  bis  faean«  Tbere  be  waa,  after  baTÎng  taken  a  formidable  oath,  to 
expose  tbe  concealed  bistor  j  of  bia  life.  Tbey  immediately  opened  a  book 
called  tbe  Code  Seareher;  tbey  coœpared  ita  contenta  wKb  tbe  gênerai 
Gonfeesion  made  by  tbe  adept,  and  tbey  proved  to  bim  tbat  ail  tbat  con- 
cerned  bim  waa  known  to  the  bretbren.  Tbe  moat  bidden  faulta  of  tbe 
candidate,  bis  fiivorite  habits,  bia  prejudicea,  bis  family  affairs,  bis  batreds, 
bia  friendsbipa,  bis  loves,  what  the  tnntmaiing  brathers  bad  wrenched 
from  bia  confidence,  wbat  be  allowed  to  appear,  in  tbe  grades  oi  miner- 
val  and  illuminated  minor,  tbe  anguisbes  of  bis  mind  or  tbe  secret  revo- 
Uitions  of  bis  sool,  tbe  Code  Sécher  contained  alL*  And  yet  tbey 
invoked  bia  own  teatimony  against  bim  to  prove  bis  sincerity,  bis  self- 
déniai,  bia  faitb.  Tbe  spécial  duty  of  tbe  illuminated  major  consisted 
in  laboring  without  repose  and  relaxation  for  the  developraent  of  the 
common  power,  by  procoring  for  aucb  raembers  of  the  sect  as  the  supe- 
riora  bad  deaignated,  employmenta  of  wbicb  be  could  dispose,  or  wbich 
were  dépendent  on  bis  credit.t 

We  see  bow  akilfnlly  tbe  web  of  tbia  plot  waa  woven.  And  for  wbat 
enda  ?  Tbia  appeared  clearly  only  to  tbe  initiated  in  the  grade  oïpriest 
or  epopit.  On  tbe  appointée!  day  and  bour  tbey  went  to  tbe  résidence  . 
of  tbe  prosélyte,  wbere  tbey  placed  a  bandage  over  bis  eyes,  and  con- 
ducted bim  by  false  roules  to  the  vestibuie  of  tl^  temple  of  the  Mysteries. 
He  remained  tbere  for  some  time,  given  up  to  tbe  disorders  of  bis 
tbougbta,  and  to  tbe  diaquietadea  of  waiting.  Tbe  bandage  was  finally 
taken  oflf;  be  felt  a  aword  in  bis  band,a  voice  exclaimed,  "enter  unfor- 
tunate  man,  but  be  oareful  not  to  leave  tbe  door  open  behind  tbee,''  and 
he  found  bimaelf  in  tbe  midst  of  a  vaat  hall,  inundated  with  light.  Be- 
fore  a  throne  wbicb  a  magnificent  daia  aurmounted,  was  a  table  spread 
with  jewela»  golden  flarins,  and  on  wbicb  a  aceptre,  a  crown  and  a  sword 
glittered.  At  tbe  foot  of  tbe  table,  on  a  scarlet  cnsbion,  were  sacerdotal 
girdles  and  a  wbite  robe.  **  Look/'  tben  aaid  tbe  chief  of  the  priests; 
"  if  tbis  crown,  tbis  aceptre,  theae  monumenta  of  human  dégradation  and 
imbecility,  tempt  tby  pride  ;  if  it  is  tbere,  thy  beart  is;  if  tbou  wishest  to 
aid  kings  in  oppressing  men,  we  can  place  tbee  as  near  tbe  throne  as 
tbou  desirest;  but  our  sanctuary  will  be  closed  to  tbee,  and  we  will 
abandon  tbee  to  tbe  conséquences  of  tby  foUy.  If  tbou  wishest,  on  the 
contrary,  to  dévote  tbyself  to  reodering  men  bappy  and  free,  thou  art 
welcome.  Hère  are  tbe  attributea  of  royalty,  tbere  thoae  of  virtue;  do 
tbou  decide."| 

If  tbe  candidate  rejected  tbe  jewek,  florins,  sceptre  and  crown,  he  was 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe  plans  of  tbe  sect,  and  of  its  doctrines. 
In  a  véhément,  patbetic  discourse,  wbicb  might  be  thought  to  bave 
escaped  from  tbe  indignation  of  Jean-Jacques  bimself,  tbe  chief  of  tbe 

*  Lettre  de  Spartacoa  à  Caton,  February  6, 1778. 

X  Mounier,  de  Pinfluence  attribuée  aax  pbiJoaophea,  aux  Franc  Maçona,  aux  Ulaminëe 
•te.  p.  177. 
}  Barmel,  Memoirea  pour  aervir-à  l'hiatoire  do  JMobimamei  t.  3.  ftrUir^^î^ 
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•Becttbly  told  wbat  had  giyen  valbe  to  tl»  worid,  ''  hé»  wko»  planting  the 
fini  stake  and  digging  Uie  firat  ditoh»  had  dared  to  aay,  *  this  is  mine/  and 
had  found  people  aioipie  enougb  to  belieya  bim."  He  ahowed  the  aauipa» 
tiens  of  force  tranaformed  in  aacce»ion  into  ri|thta;  tyrannj  eatabliahing 
itaelf  ai  firat  by  Tiolence,  ihen  perpetoatingitaelf  by  trickery  ;  men  fuU.of 
Tjgor  and  intelleoi  led  to  such  a  point  of  adMenial,  as  to  bend  the  icnee 
around  the  cradJe  of  a  child^  and  to  adore  crying  dit inittea  ;  the  morder  of 
peopte  by  one  another  honored  with  the  name  of  patriolie  courage  ;  Jiig^ 
way  robberies  on  a  large  scale»  called  conqueets;  the  earth  luting  ita 
damnedy  more  real,  alaa^  than  thoae  of  the  hell  of  mythology  ;  the  bond 
of  natare  e? ery  where  broken,  and  that  they  ahould  not  confine  them* 
selves  to  a  révolution  which  shonld  be  bonnded  by  the  overthrow  of 
t)urone&  A  new  power  waa  beginniog  to  develope  itaelf,  of  which  it  was 
necesaary  to  be  carefol.    **  He  who  wiabea  to  place  nationa  beneath  hia 

yoke,  will  bave  to  give  birth  to  wanta  whicb  he  alone  ean  satiify 

Erect  the  mereœUik  tribe  into  an  hierarchical  body,  {dû  lumjwumnteht^,) 
aod  yoa  wili  hâve  created,  perhaps,  the  moat  formidable  of  despotiana. 
For  he  is  the  maater  who  can  raiae  up  or  foreaee,  atifle  or  aatiafy  wanla. 
And  who  could  do  tbia  better  than  an  oligarohy  of  merchanta.* 

Tboa  illuminiam  waa  preparin^  for  Anacbaraia  Olootz  and  Babeuf. 

We  shail  hereafter  hear  Camille  Deamoulina  invoke  the  aana-colotte, 
Jésus  Christ  It  waa  thus  that  the  hieiopbant  of  the  illuminât!  placed 
bimaelf  nnder  the  invocation  of  Jeaua  Christ  Waa  not  he  the  founder 
of  a  aeeret  doctrine,  who  went  aboot  aaying,  **  to  yoa  it  ia  ^ven  to  know 
the  myateriea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  othera  m  paraUeaf 
And  in  what  terme  might  this  doctrine  be  snaamed  upî  ^  You  know 
that  the  princes  of  this  world  love  to  mie,  it  shall  not  be  eo  with  you. 
Let  him  who  wooM  be  tbe  greatest»  be  the  smalleat" 

Thos,  liberty,  by  the  ùà\  of  unjost  distinctions  which  give  an  aliment 
to  batreds  which  make  some  insolent,  othevs  base  ;  eqoality,  by  tbe  union 
of  hearts  in  which  is  fraternal  love,  behold  what  tbe  tBumnaied  priesi 
was  to  endeavor  to  intiodaee  among  men,  behold  the  immense  and  peril- 
ons  triomph  which  the  sect  was  ooromissioBed  to  pnrsne. 

When  the  orator  had  finiahed  speaking,  a  veil  was  raised,  an  altar  ap* 
peared,  which  was  surmounted  by  an  image  of  the  crucified,of  that  Jésus 
et  Nazareth,  tbe  tme  founder  of  illuminiam.  Then  falling  on  bis  knees, 
the  initiated  besought  the  Qod  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  They  then 
eut  off  some  hair  fiom  the  top  of  bis  head,  dothed  him  with  sacerdotal 
omaments,  and  presented  a  cap  to  htm,  saymg,  "  cover  thyself  with  this 
cap  ;  it  is  of  more  value  than  a  kingly  crown.''t 

Led  by  conspirators  at  once  impassioned  and  méditative,  tbe  aect  in> 
creased  rapidiy.  Unquiet  imaginations  and  excited  soûls  were  gained 
without  difficolty  by  the  strangeneas  of  its  practices  and  the  mystery  that 
enveloped  it  Its  deep  designs  pleased  grave,  cultivated  but  daring  intel- 
lects. It  attracted  many  chosen  men.  It  was  there  that  that  aiways 
invisible  and  every  where  présent  administration,  of  which  so  many  con* 

*  SpMch  of  the  Hierophuit  on  the  grade  of  illnmiatted  prieft 
t  Btrrael,  Memoiret ,  etc.,  t  3.  p.  1S5. 
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temporaneoas  writers  speak,  was  eaublished.*  Uaknown  informen 
circulated  from  one  to  anolher,as  by  an  eleetrical  current,  aecreta  wrenched 
from  couns,  collèges,  chanceries,  tribunals,  consi8torie8.t  CerUin  un- 
known  travellers  were  seen  sojournÎQgin  citles,  whoae  présence,  end  and 
fortane  were  so  many  problems.  Of  this  number  waa  Cagliostro,  an 
inconceivable  mixture  of  dignity  and  cunning,  of  information  and  igno> 
rance,  gênerons,  endowed  with  a  kind  of  eaptivating  though  barbarous 
éloquence,  capable  of  enthusiasm,  holding  Unally  the  middle  i^ace  be- 
tween  the  missionary  and  the  adventurer. 

An  indefatigable  tra?eller,  Cagliostro  changed  bis  namewith  hiscoun- 
try.  Hère  he  was  Acharat,  there  Pellegrini,  in  another  place  the  Count 
de  Phœnix»!  and  traces  of  him  remained  every  where.  Having  arrived  at 
Mitau  (1779)  he  was  not  long  in  causing  bis  ascendancy  to  be  salated. 
Two  hours  were  enough  to  subjagate  some  considérable  persons  and 
savants,  sudi  as  the  Count  de  Médem,  Count  Howen  and  Major  Von- 
korf.  A  Madame  de  Recke,  who  was  a  great  reader  of  La?ater,  and  who 
possessed  an  exalted  adoration  for  the  memory  of  Christ,  became  at  once 
intoxicated  with  the  lessons  of  Cagliostro.^  Affiliated  with  the  sect  of 
the  Alchemists,  a  physician  of  the  Rosicrucian  school,  and  the  Paracelsuft, 
the  equal  of  Lavaterln  the  science  of  physiognomy,||  the  guarded  rirai 
of  the  famoua  astrologer  Seni,  who  had  ruled  Wallenstein  and  boasted 
that  he  read  the  shining  book  of  the  stars,  Cagliostro  exercised  a  truly 
extraordinary  power,  during  bis  sojourn  at  Mitau,  and  they  hastened  from 
every  direction  towaids  this  Pribst  of  Mtstert.IF  He  was  at  Frank- 
fort  on  the  Main«  when  the  deputies  of  the  Illuminali  met  him  and 
determined  to  secure  him. 

Weishaupt  had  always  professed  much  eontempt  for  the  trîcks  of 
Alchemy  and  the  frauduJent  hallucinations  of  some  Rosicrucians.  But  it 
is  the  vice  and  foUy  of  plots  to  employ  ail  kinds  of  instruments.  Cagli- 
ostro was  possessed  of  powerful  means  of  séduction  ;  it  was  determined 
to  make  use  of  him. 

His  initiation  took  place  a  short  distance  from  Frankfort,  in  a  sub- 
terranean  place,  and  accordingto  forma  which  he  bas  himself  desoribed. 
An  iron  chest,  filied  with  papers,  was  opened.  The  introduoers  drew 
a  book  from  it  on  the  first  page  of  which  was  read,  "  We  tke  grand 
tnasters  of  the  templars"  A  formulary  of  an  oath  traeed  with  blood 
foUowed  and  at  the  bottom  were  eleven  signatures.  The  book,  written 
in  French,  stated  that  illuminism  was  a  deep  conspiracy  against  thronet  ; 
that  the  first  bk>ws  were  to  reacb  France;  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
French  monarchy  they  were  to  atUck  Rome  ;  Cagliostro  learned  from 

*  Lettre  de  Comte  de  Minbeao  a  M^...  nir  Ca^liottro  et  Larater  ;  le  Testament  de 
Cagliostro  ;  Luchet,  Essai  sur  les  illumioës.    Robinson,  proofs  of  a  conspiracy,  etc. 

t  Luchet,  Essai  sur  les  illuminés. 

-  X  Mémoire  pour  le  Comte  Cagliostro,  contre  M.  le  procureur  gênerai,  aocoaatenr,  fai 
the  collection  of  atatements  concerning  the  affair  of  the  neoklace.    Edit.  of  1786. 

$  Mémoire  sur  le  séjour  de  Cagliostro  à  Mitau  bj  Madame  de  Recke,  p.  8  and  9. 
Pnbliahed  in  German  at  Berlin  in  1787. 

I)  Lettre  d'un  habitant  de  Strasbourg,  cited  by  Madame  de  Recke,  p.  15. 

T  Madame  de  Recke,  séjour,  etc.,  p.  7. 

**  Depositioh  of  Joseph  Balsamo  in  his  life  extracted  from  the  procee4Jingfl  ioititated 
agalnat  him  tt  Rome  in  1790, chap.  3.  p.  180  et  131.  ^,^,^,^^^  by  Gc 
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the  mouth  of  hia  initîators»  that  the  secret  society,  of  whioh  be  was  now 
a  part,  had  already  atrong  roots,  that  it  possêssed  a  mass  of  monej  dis- 
persée throagh  the  banks  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  London,  Genoa 
and  Veniee  ;  that  this  money  came  from  an  annual  tribote  paid  by  the 
affiitated.*  He  hîmself  received  a  large  sum  destined  for  the  ex- 
penses  of  propagandism,  and  the  instructions  of  the  sect,  and  went  to 
Straaburg. 

There  he  lived  elegantly,  givîng  away  much,  accepting  nothing  from 
any  oae,  astonishing  the  city  by  unexpected  cares,  giving  advice  to  the 
rich,  advice  and  money  to  the  poor,  solacing  misery  with  ddicacy,  re- 
spected  by  the  public  authorities,  dear  to  the  poor,  adored  by  the  people.f 

There  was  then  at  Saverne,  a  prelate,  whoae  taste  for  extraordinary 
thîngs,  and  the  audacity  of  whose  amours  were  preparing  an  immortality 
for  scandai.  luibrmed  by  public  rumor  that  a  philosophtdal  enchanter 
lÎTed  in  bis  neighborhood,  the  Cardinal  Rohan  was  desirous  of  knowing 
Cagliostro,  and  he  commissioned  M.  de  Millinens,  his  grand  huntsman, 
to  ask  an  audience  of  him.|  But  in  proportion  as.  Cagliostro  was  affable 
to  the  poor,  laborers,the  populace,  so  did  it  please  hîm  to  treat  the  great 
with  haughtiness  :  ''  If  it  is  an  idle  curiosity  which  animâtes  the  prince," 
he  replied  sharply,  <*  I  refuse  to  see  him?  if  he  bas  need  of  me,  let  him 
say  so."  This  reply,  instead  of  irritating  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  pleased 
him.§  His  urgencies  conquered  the  disdain  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
he  sought  his  society,  felt  happy  in  his  friendship,  and  soon  vowed  an 
onbounded  admiration  for  him. 

This  was  ail  that  was  known  of  Cagliostro,  when,  after  a  first  and  short 
appearance  in  1781,  he  took  up  his  résidence  in  Paris.  His  noble 
roanners,  the  prodigîous  ascendancy  he  exercised  over  ail  about  him,  his 
apocalyptic  éloquence,  the  veiled  splendor  of  bis  life,  the  beauty  of  his 
wife  Lorenza  Feliciani,  and  even  his  enigroatical  wealth  and  suspicions 
vif  tues,  ail  served  him;  they  crowded  after  him. 

The  bouse  which  he  occupted  in  the  Rue  Saintedlaude,  and  in  which 
Barras  aflerwards  dweh,  was  one  of  the  most  élégant  of  the  quarter.  In 
the  saloon,  decorated  with  oriental  luxury  and  shaded  with  twilight,  when 
it  was  not  shining  with  thelight  of  an  hundred  torches,  the  engagements 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  conspirator  might  be  seen  by  the  side  of  plans 
of  thaumaturgy  ;  the  bust  of  Hippocrates  was  seen  there,  and  in  a  black 
frame  might  be  there  read  in  lettera  of  gold  a  paragraph  from  the  uni- 
versal  prayer  of  Pope,  "  Father  of  ail,"  etc. 

The  sect  represented  by  Cagliostro  had  not  indeed  any  other  religion 
than  deism  ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  ail  the  revolntionary  and  mystic 
seets  to  which  the  close  of  (he  eighteenth  century  gave  birth.  What 
roattered  the  Tarions  forms  of  earthly  adoration  to  the  sovereign  being 
from  whom  so  many  différent  diversHies  spring,  and  in  whom  they  are 

*  Vie  de  Joteph  Balmmo,  chap.  3.  p.  131.    Lettre  de  Mirabeau,  etc. 

i  See  La  Borde,  Lettre  sur  la  SoiMe  ;  Lettre  du  correspondant  de  Madame  de  Recke 
in  the  Mémoire  sur  le  sëjoar  de  Cagliostro  )i  Mitaa,  and  finally,  let  lettres  écrites  )i  M. 
Gérard,  pretear  de  Strasbourg  by  Messieurs  de  Vergennes,  Miroméuil  et  Segur,  ail 
three  ministère. 

t  Mémoire  ponr  le  Comte  Csgliostro  accusé,  etc.»  p.  34.  ^  , 

%  Mémoires  del'sbbé  Genget.  t.  2.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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exbibhed  ?  Thus  thooght  tfae  innovtton  of  tbe  mofit  récent  scfaod  crf* 
wbom  Gagliostro  was  but  tbe  bhnd  instrument.  For  if  on  tbe  one  hand, 
he  served  tbe  cause  by  fbunding  in  Paris,  as  he  had  done  in  Mitau,  St. 
Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  Egyptian  lodges  in  whicb  old  institations 
were  deeply  decried  and  shaken;*  on  tbe  other  band,  it  is  certain,  he 
Burpassed  tbe  limita  wbicb  separate  a  plot  from  an  imposture.  He  held 
dark  meetings  at  bis  bouse,  in  whicb  tbe  dignity  of  tbe  con?inced  propa- 

Sndist  was  effaced  behind  tbe  artifices  of  the  necromancer.  To  mask 
ft  source  of  tbe  wealtb  whicb  he  owed  to  the  munificence  of  the  scat- 
tered  members  of  bis  8ect,t  he  feigned  to  shut  biraself  up,  for  two  daya, 
at  the  close  of  each  montb,  and  he  induced  tbe  belief  that  on  coming 
forth  from  his  retreat,  he  sent  an  ingot  to  the  jewellers,  tbe  gold  of  which 
tried  on  pumice  sterne,  was  almost  always  finer  than  that  of  tbe  Loai8.| 
What  is  still  to  be  sBiûl  He  placed  tbe  physical  and  moral  regeneratioa 
of  man  at  the  price  of  some  forty  superstitions  ;  he  uttered  prédictions  ; 
he  supposed  bimself  in  communication  with  seven  angels,  commissioned 
in  accordanoe  with  his  Egyptian  ritual,  with  the  government  of  the 
seven  planets,  and  he  attributed  tbe  power  of  invoking  spirits  to  yoong 
girls,  wbom  he  called  his  dates  or pupUs^  and  who  placed  in  tabernacles 
hnng  with  white,  and  surrounded  with  biewitching  préparation,  were  tfae 
accomplices  of  bis  sorceries.  Vile  means,  whicb  compromised  the  end 
^ndicated  by  himself.  A  true  crime  committed  against  a  cause  which  he 
proclaimed  boly,  and  whicb  did  not  need  to  be  aasociated  with  sbameiul 
falsehood.  There  was,  moreover,  and  it  is  worth  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  a  renown  excited  by  Cagliostro  around  bimself, 
which  resembled  glory.  Pxinces,  prelates,  learned  men,  nobles  of  tbe 
robe  and  tbe  sword,  were  seen  âowing  to  bim,  mingled  with  tbe  popu» 
lace  and  mère  workmen.  He  could  coont  persons  of  the  higbeat  rank 
among  bis  partisans,  as  the  Duke  of  Lnxemburg^  and  men  of  recogni2ed 
merit,  as  the  naturalist  Ramond.||  His  disciples  called  bim  ofûy,  ihe 
adored  father,  the  august  master,  and  showed  a  dévotion  full  of  fervor 
in  obeying  him.  Th^y  wished  to  ba?e  his  portrait  on  medallions  and 
fans  ;  and  his  bust,  eut  in  roarble,  or  run  in  bronze,  was  placed  in  pa- 
laces with  thia  inscription,  the  divine  Caguostro.IJ  Let  us  stop  ;  this 
name  borrowed  by  Joseph  Balsamo,  tbe  son  of  a  merchant  of  Palermo, 
will  be  found  further  along  beneath  our  pen,  between  that  of  a  cardinal 
and  a  Queen  of  France.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  Mariinism  came 
into  crédit,  a  doctrine  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  révolution  was  grum- 
bling  deeply,  a  mysterious  exposition  of  a  theory  whicb  was  to  give  a  trial 
to  the  most  formidable  of  triumvirates. 

Saint  Martin  had,  however,  a  timid  and  tender  nature.  Having  ob- 
tained,  when  very  young,  a  lieutenancy  in  the  régiment  de  Foix,**  tbe 

*  The  jadffment  pronounced  at  Rome  affaifist  Cagliostro  in  1790,  atrikea  him  for  har- 
ÎDg  preached  a  doctrine  which  opens  a  wide-door  for  sédition. 

T  At  this  time  a  Spaniard,  named  Thomas  Ximenes,  was  traTeliing  throogh  Europe 
A>r  the  accoont  and  at  the  ezpense  of  the  illuminati. 

t  M.  de  LoTis,  souYenirs  et  portraits,  p.  164  et  156. 

^  Mémoire  pour  le  conte  Cagliostro,  p.  62.  Il  Ibid. 

T  Vie  de  Joseph  Balsamo. 

••  Œuvres  de  Caxotte,  1. 1.    NoUce  sur  les  iUnmmés.  ^.g.,^^,  ,y  GoOglc 
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aotse  of  arma  bad  aoon  deafened  htm,  and  he  abandoned  himaelf  to  the 
aastere  sedaotiona  of  solitude.  Plonged  in  a  continuai  contemplation, 
he  paased  his  time  in  benevolence,  méditation  and  music;  he  despised 
books,*  and  listened  only  to  bis  thoughts  ;  he  spoke  very  liule,  and  on^y 
before  th<»e  whom  he  loved  ;  and  when  he  opened  bis  sonl  to  Uiem,  hiti 
words  bad  a  feeble  and  gentle  luaUre,  the  light  of  an  ezpiring  lamp. 
Imagine,  at  some  paces  from  yoo,  a  concert  of  voioes  which  should  be 
familiar  to  you,  but  which  fantastic  mélodies,  or  a  restless  and  distant 
damor,  half  lost  through  space,  interrupts.  .  •  .  Such  was  the  efifect 
which,  the  book  of  errors  and  truths  by  an  unknoum  philosopher^  pro- 
duced.  The  astonishment  was  'at  first  extrême.  Muet  this  concealed 
author  in  whom  such  persuasive  éloquence  was  united  to  the  unseizable 
genius  of  the  sibyls,  be  ranked  among  sages  or  fools  ?  *'  The  small 
namber  of  men  who  are  the  depositories  of  the  truths  which  I  announee, 
be  said  in  the  beguu)ing,t  are  vowed  to  prudence  and  discrétion  by  for- 
mal  engagements.  Thus  I  am  pleased  to  use  much  reserve  in  this 
writing,  and  to  envelop  myself  in  a  veil  which  ordinary  eyes  at  least  will 
not  pierce,  in  order  thati  may  sometimes  speak  of  sometbing  else,  than 
that  of  which  I  appear  to  treat."  Why  those  turns  and  this  necessity 
for  prudence  ?  What  did  those  formai  engagements  mean  ?  What  were 
those  invisible  conspirators  who  grouped  themselves  around  a  book  ? 
Mever  bad  a  more  moving  and  singular  work  appeared.  Like  those  pic- 
tores  which  présent  well  determined  opérations  of  light  and  shade,  tbere 
waa  in  it  but  light  or  darkness,  apparent  and  studied  contradictions.  In 
the  name  of  pions  spiritualism,  the  unJmown  philosopher  opposed  the 
foUy  of  human  beliefe.  He  humbled  himself  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns, 
and  he  shook  their  thrones.  He  was  thought  to  be  lost  in  the  région  of 
phantoms,  be  reappeared  suddenly  among  the  living,  and  then  he  went 
to  work  to  dig  social  misery  to  frightful  depths,  he  opened  the  earth  to 
ita  very  abysses.  Religions?  Their  very  diversity  condemns  them.|: 
Governments  1  We  can  see  how  false  their  basis  is  by  their  instability, 
their  différences,,  their  foolish  qnarrels,  truth  being  essentially  indestruc- 
tible, and  never  producing  différent  or  contrary  résulta.^  The  civil 
law  ?  In  the  midst  of  discussions  to  which  the  unlawful  division  of  the 
common  domain  gives  rise,  they  are  found  wandering  in  search  of  right, 
not  knowing  where  to  fis  themselves,  and  under  the  name  of  prescrip- 
tion daring  to  call  harsh  injustice,  justice.||  The  criminal  law  î  The 
monstrous  application  of  siroilar  puniahment  to  dissimiJar  crimes  ;  a  ven- 
geance drawn  out  by  actions,  of  wbose  first  cause  we  are  ignorant;  a 
sword  which  in  killing  the  guilty,  slays  the  repentant  ;  a  sword  which 
wanders  over  thousands  of  heads  in  the  darkest  night.lf 

The  philosopher  opposed  the  ancient  lost  bappiness  to  this  desolating 
pictora.  He  conducted  bis  reader  through  the  paths  of  allegory,  to  the 
bosom  of  that  roysterions  kingdom,  in  which  men  bad  dwelt  in  their 
primitive  state.   Tbere,  tbere  were  no  arbitrary  and  artifîcial  distinctions. 

*  See  the  préface  in  the  book,  des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Vérité,  p.  6.  Edinburgh,  1775. 
t  Ibid.  p.  6.  t  Ibid,  p.  296,  209,  des  F&asses  religions. 

^  Des  Erreara  et  de  la  Vente,  p.  301, 309. 
Il  Ibid.  p.  317,  318.  T  Ibid.  p.  328,  351.  / 

'^  ^  Digitizedby> 
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Akhougb  endowed,  in  their  qnalitj  of  intelligent  beings,  with  différent 
faculties,  men,  in  their  primitive  state,  were  not  divided  into  raasters  and 
aubjects;  each  of  thera  had  hia  own  grandeur,  which  waa  auitable  to  him  ; 
ail  were  equals,  ali  kinga,*  aJl  lived  happy. 

But  the  ill  principle  separated  itaelf  from  the  good  principlç — for  like 
the  ManicbeanSi  the  unknown  philosopher  refuaed  to  admit  that  God  was 
the  author  of  eviit— and  man  of  hia  own  accord,  bjr  a  fatal  aae  of  his 
free  will,  abandoned  his  fîrst  post.  From  thence  arose  unoumbered  and 
immeasurable  calamitiea  ;  illegitimate  sovereigntiea,  false  religions,  the 
unequal  distribution  of  worldly  goods,  blind  and  deaf  justice.! 

Man,  in  falling,  had  not  however  ceàsed  to  be  free.  Condemned  bj 
his  fall  to  languish  as  the  slave  of  his  body,  and  to  auffer  cruelly  from 
the  Btrife  between  two  natures,  the  intellectual  and  sensible,  which  were 
mixed  up  in  him,  he  had  not  on  that  account  lost  his  quality  of  being 
intelligent.^  But  to  what  rule  must  he  conform  ?  To  what  beacon  must 
he  look  on  this  sea  of  shipwrecks  ? 

According  to  Saint  Martin,  there  was  no  possible  safety  for  societies, 
unless  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  what  he  called  the 
ACTIVE  AND  INTELLIGENT  CAUSE,  Now  this  causc  which  he  did  not 
define,  but  to  which  he  returns  in  every  page  of  his  book,  and  which  is 
easily  discovered  when  we  meditate  on  it  carefully,  was,  in  the  chaste 
and  social  acceptation  of  the  word  ....  love.||  Men  no  longer  lived  as 
brethren  ;  it  was  on  that  account  they  lived  unhappily.  Their  institu- 
tions fevored  the  intellectual  and  sensible  faculties,  at  the  expense  of  the 
loving  ;  it  was  on  that  account,  that  in  their  institutions  revolt  germî- 
nated  by  the  side  of  tyranny.  And  if  political  science  had  been  until 
then  but  an  unformed  mass  of  contradictions  and  falsehoods,  it  was  be» 
cause  the  origin  ofsovereigntyhad  been  placed,  now  in  the  consécration 
efforce,  now  in  a  chimerical  assent  of  the  people,5I  instead  of  recognizing 
that  he  alone  had  the  right  to  command  his  like  who  rises  above  them 
by  the  wish  to  render  them  happy,  and  by  the  power  of  loving  them. 
Thus  to  him  alone  belonged  the  empire,  and  if  necessary  the  dictator- 
ship,**  until  the  time  when  ail  men  must  be  reinstated  in  their  principle, 
that  is,  should  bave  reached  equality  of  enjoyment  in  the  inequality  of 
aptitude  and  functions,  and  liberty  in  agreement. 

Thus  to  the  famous  cry  of  Luther,  <<  ail  men  are  priests,"  Saint-Martin 
replied  three  centuries  after  by  this  sublime  cry,  ^*  ali  men  are  kings." 

The  phrase  of  that  great  enigma  which  he  laid  before  the  French 
nation,  was  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  aformulary  which  he  called  in 
his  symbolical  style,  that  Sacred  Ternary,  and  of  which  he  always 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  solemn  enthusiasm.tt  "  I  déclare  that  none  respects 
that  Sacred  Ternary  more  than  I  do.  .  .  I  protest  that  I  believe  it  bas 
exiated  from  eternity,  and  will  exist  for  ever  ....  I  dare  aay  to  my  fel- 
lows  that,  notwithstanding  ail  the  vénération  they  bave  for  this  ternary, 
the  idea  which  they  entertain  of  it,  is  still  below  what  they  should  do. 
I  invite  them  to  be  very  reserved  in  their  judgments  on  this  subject." 

*  Des  Errenra  et  de  la  Vérité,  p.  299, 295.  t  Ibid.  p.  5, 10. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18, 26.  ^  Ibid.  p.  50,  64.  Il  Ibid. p.  40. 

T  Ibid.  p.  264,  272.  •♦  Ibid.  281,  283.  tt  Ibid.  p.  137.  ^^î^ 
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Every  doctrine  whieh  is  concealed  behind  symbols  Î8  committed  to  the 
hazard  of  interprétations  ;  this  was  the  rock  of  Martinism.  In  the  paths 
whicfa  were  laid  out  beneath  îta  obscure  shades,  some  like  d'Eprêmenil,* 
atopped  at  the  first  steps»  othem,  like  Amar,t  surpassed  its  farthest  limits. 
Bat  its  impression  was  no  less  immense.  A  disciple  of  Martinez  Pas- 
cfaaiis  and  of  Jacob  Bœfam,  Saint  Martin  in  his  tum  had  many  a  faithful 
disciple.  The  Duchess  de  Bourbon  received  him  at  her  house,  and  we 
are  assured,  lent  a  charmed  ear  to  bis  sober  conversation.!  Perbaps  she 
may  hare  thoaght  him  fallen  into  a  pleasant  madness.  But  like  Cagli- 
oatro,  he  could  hâve  said,  "  The  blow  of  the  master  remaina  on  my  heart;" 
for  in  Burrounding  himself  with  shadows,  he  had  only  obeyed  the  inspi- 
rations of  vulgar  prudence,  and  his  mysticism  was  but  the  calcolation  of 
a  profound  soûl.  When  he  wrote  '*  the  shade  and  darkness  are  the 
aayloms  which  trutb  prefers,"^  he  knew  by  what  springs  human  nature 
wisbes  to  be  governed  in  imperfect  civilizations  ;  he  knew  that  in  orëer 
to  exercise  the  intelligence  and  sensé  of  his  prosélytes,  to  prove  their 
coDStancy,  it  was  well  to  impose  a  difBcult  task  on  them  ;  that  to  render 
the  tnith  precious,  it  was  important  to  give  it  to  them,  as  a  récompense 
to  deserve,  as  a  treasure  to  discover.fj 

And  in  hci,  the  more  obscure  the  words  of  ihe  master  were,  the  more 
sovereign  did  they  become.  Martinism  made  rapid  conquests  in  Paris  ; 
it  reigned  in  Avignon  :  it  chose  Lyons  as  a  centre  from  whence  it  radiated 
înto  Germany  and  even  into  Russia.^  Ingrafted  upon  frèe-masonry,  the 
new  doctrine  constituted  a  rite  which  was  composed  of  ten  grades  or 
degrees  of  instruction,  throagh  whtch  the  adepte  were  topass  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  numerons  schools  were  formed  for  the  sole  end  of  finding  the 
key  of  the  mystic  code,  of  commenfing  on  it,  of  spreading  it.**  Behold 
bow  from  a  book,  thoaght  at  first  to  m  unintelligible,  sprung  a  vast  en- 
semble of  combinations  and  efforts  which  contributed  to  enlarge  the 
mine  dug  beneath  old  institutions. 

But  invisible  agitators  were  not  enough  for  a  society  greedyof  excite- 
ment;  it  required  prodigies  to  be  exhibited,  and  scènes  of  tumultuous 
astonishment  ;  and  whilst  Martinism  was  silently  attacking  the  basis  of 
tbe  old  moral  world,  scènes  were  transpiring  in  the  place  Vendôme,  in 
which  ail  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  physical  world  appeared  to  be  re- 
versed. 

In  the  roidst  of  a  great  hall,  around  a  vat  filled  with  sulphur  iron, 
covered  with  a  lid,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  bottles  full  of  water  were 
lying,  some  in  converging  rays  and  with  their  necks  tumed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vat,  others  in  a  symmetrical  position,  and  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  you  might  bave  seen  namerous  sick  persons  seated,  pale 
with  pain  or  émotion.  That  the  mysterious  fluid  to  which  the  power 
of  curing  them  was  attributed,  might  circulate,  they  touched  each  other 

*  Robinton,  Prooff  of  a  Contpiracj,  etc.  toI.  1.  p.  66. 

t  Mounier,  de  l'ihflaence  attribuée  anz  philoaopoes,  etc.  p.  160. 

t  (Eavree  de  Casotte,  notice  tor  les  iUaminea,  t.  1. 

i  Dee  Erreare  et  de  la  Vérité,  p.  296.  Il  Ibid. 

Y  Clayel,  Hiit.  Pittoresqoe  de  la  franc  maçonnerie,  ehap.  5.  p.  176. 

**  Barruely  Mémoirea  ponr  lerTi  a  l'histoire  da  Jacobinlamej  1 2.  p.  fM,    Hambnrg, 
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by  the  hands,  knees  and  feet.  A  long  cord  starting  from  a  ring  în  the 
lid,  sarrounded  the  infirm  limbs,  wîthoot  being  knotted,  and  each  held 
against  the  saffering  parts  of  hia  body,  moveable  iron  roda,  which  atarted 
from  différent  holes  in  the  cover.  The  atmosphère  waa  impregnated 
with  sweet  odonra,  penetrating  melodieB  were  heard,  and  unknown 
sensations  communicating  themseWes  far  and  near  to  the  sîck,  the  Ihing 
eirde  began  to  groan.  Most  of  them,  especially  the  women,  underwent 
nervous  spasros,  suffocations  ;  their  eyes  were  dosed  ;  they  felt  fainting 
sensations  ;  they  entered  the  régions  of  dreams.  Soon  to  the  prolongea 
atrains  of  the  musical  glasses,  to  the  noise  of  voices  which  rose  in  chorus 
beneath  the  empire  of  some  indefinable  and  powerful  charm,  the  languor 
gave  place  to  convulsions.  There  were  on  ail  aides  plaintive  accents, 
cries  of  joy,  immoderate  laughter,  sobs,  or  even  mad  and  impassîoned 
embraces.  A  room,  covered  with  matrasses,  was  then  opened,  into  which 
tl^  most  violent  were  carried,  it  was  the  hall  of  the  crisis.  There  the 
transports  frequently  assumed  the  character  of  phrenzy.  Women  weie 
then  seen  rolling  on  the  cushioned  floor,  or  beating  their  heads  against 
the  wadded  walls.  A  person  dressed  in  lilac  silk,  walked  with  a  tranqail 
and  grave  air  through  this  distracted  crowd,  now  extending  a  wand  with 
magical  effect  over  the  sick,  now  approaching  them,  appiying  his  hand 
to  their  shoulders,  then  allowing  it  to  glide  down  their  arma  to  the  veiy 
ends  of  the  fingers.  This  led  to  the  last  term  of  their  development,  the 
crises  were  finâlly  dissipated,  and  they  carried  off,  it  was  said,  the  diaeaae 
with  them.* 

The  man  who  appeaied  thns  to  command  life  came  to  us  from  Ger« 
many  ;  he  was  a  physician  named  Mesmer. 

What  there  was  true  or  false  in  his  system,  and  whether  it  were  a  woik 
of  genius,  falsehood  or  error,  we  bave  not  to  examine  hère.  But  for  tlie 
few  who  love  and  respect  in  hiatory  the  épopée  of  the  human  mind,  it 
would  not  be  useless  to  show  in  what  mesmerism  seconded  the  march  of 
those  mystic  revolutionists  whose  trace  we  are  seeking. 

Mesmer  fancied  the  celestial  sphères,  the  earth  and  ail  created  beings, 
as  plunged  in  an  immense  fluid,  by  the  intervention  of  which  they  exer- 
cised  a  permanent  influence  over  one  another.f  This  influence,  anak>- 
gous  to  the  properties  of  the  lover,  he  called  ammal  magnétisme  To 
assemble  a  portion  of  the  universal  fluid,  to  concentrate,  direct  the  move> 
ment  or  carrent,  communicate  it  to  another,  either  by  immédiate  con- 
tact, or  at  a  certain  distance,  by  the  simple  direction  of  the  finger,  or  of 
some  conductor,  was  to  magnetize  ;§  and  to  possess  such  a  power,  was, 
according  to  Mesmer,  to  possess  the  power  of  healing.  Health,  he  said, 
consists  in  the  regular  action  of  nature.  If  obstacles  arise,  nature  makea 
an  effort  to  surmount  them.    From  thence  arise  the  crises,  sometimea 

*  Rapport  des  medecina  choisit  dane  la  facalt^  de  Paria.  Bailly,  Rapport  «ecret  rar 
le  magnétisme  animal.  Virey  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  médicales,  art.  MagnéliaoM. 
Bardin,  jeane  ;  et  Dubois  (d'Amiens).  Hist.  Académique  du  magnétisme  animal,  p.  5. 
et.  6. 

t  Premier  Mémoire  de  Mesmer,  proposition  1.  p.  12.  les  Mémoires  et  Aphorismes  de 
Mesmer.  Germer-Baillère,  1842. 

t  Ibid.  p.  146.  Aphorisme,  80. 

i  Rapport  de  la  Société  Royale  de  Médecine,  première  parties,  J 
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«latarj,  aometiffles  &tal,  but  iaevitable,  and  sucb  as  magoetism  àlone 
can  pf ovoke  or  accelerate  without  danger.*  "  There  is  but  ooe  healtb, 
one  sickoess,  one  remedy/'t 

The  RMignetic  processes,  of  which  tbe  scène  of  the  buekei  bas  since 
been  judged  soperfluous,  offered  the  most  attractive  and  roost  extraordî- 
nary  image  of  communication  that  had  ever  been  imagined.  It  was  as 
it  were  t&  life  of  one  passing  in  a  visible  manner  into  that  of  anotber. 
Tbe  human  bodj  was  regarded  as  ba?ing  a  north  and  smdh  poU.  Men 
became  animated  bars.! 

llius,  theory  or  practice,  every  thing  in  roesmerism,  contributed  to 
bring  to  light  the  law  of  mutual  dependence,  the  law  of  union  ;  and  by 
a  meeting  as  remarkable  as  nnexpected,  the  flights  of  Mesmer  became 
nnited  with  the  occuit  philosophy  of  Saint  Martin. 

Saint  Martin  affirmed  the  unity  of  the  moral  woild  by  the  name  of  the 
ACTiTS  AND  iNTKLUGXNT  CAUSB  ;  Mesmer  that  of  the  physical  world  by 
thc|  name  of  the  universal  fluip. 

Saint  Martin  glorified  the  attraction  of  seuls,  love;  Mesmer  the  attrac- 
tion of  bodies,  magnetism. 

Saint  Martin  made  the  safety  of  empires  resuit  from  the  imperious, 
décisive  but  sympathetic  action  of  superior  over  less  powerfiil  natures  ; 
Mesmer  attached  the  cure  of  diseases  to  an  aoalogons  action. 

Tbey  prodaimed  together  the  doctrine  of  conjunction,  in  dividing  be- 
tweea  them  the  two  great  aspects  of  life. 

Instinct  draws  animated  beings  together,  whilst  reason  divides  them. 
Thus  Mesmer  was  not  afraid  to  write,  "  Instinct  is  an  effect  of  bar- 
mony  ;§  reason  is  fiictitious,||  and  we  read  this  beautiful  définition  in  hb 
aphorisms,  <'  The  life  of  man  is  a  part  of  the  universal  movement."1I 

That  Mesmer  cast  discrédit  on  bis  part  by  gross  biases  ;  that  the  truly 
noble  side  of  his  hypothesis  half  escaped  him,  is  possible.  What  mét- 
iers it  ?  Is  it  neoessary  for  an  écho  to  bave  a  consciousness  of  the  word 
which  strikes  it,  and  which  it  prolongs?  Most  of  those  who  paas  across 
tbe  earth,  making  a  noise  upon  it,  are  but  fragile  speaking  trumpets. 
Wben  the  sound  shall  bave  been  uttered,  you  are  at  liberty  to  break  tbe 
instrument.    The  thinker,  is  thought 

Mesmer  came  to  Paris  in  1778,  butrejected  by  tbe  leamed,  treated 
with  disdain  by  Daubenton,  and  Vicq.  d'Azir,**  he  had  been  confined  to 
obscure  efforts,  and  was  in  despsir,  when  d'Eslon  became  his  disciple. 
Fhysician  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  d'Eslon  had  elevated  relations,  a  charm- 
ÎDg  figure,  wit,  and  the  audacity  of  youth  ;  the  foreign  doctor  had  an 
impetuoos  and  useful  auxiliary  in  him.  A  first  memoir  apprised  the 
piiblic  of  the  marvellous  cures  perfi>rmed  by  Mesmer  in  Germany,  the 
injustice  he  had  to  endure,  the  light  réception  given  to  his  discovery  by 

*  HémoirM  et  AphoriraiM  de  Mesmer,  p.   173.  (Aphorienee,  83S  et  984.)    Karts 
reogel,  Hkt.  de  la  Médieine,  (tredoction  de  M.  Jofdaii,)  t.  6.  p.  101  et  108.  Parie, 

t  Mémoires  et  Aphorismes  de  Mesmer,  p.  172.  Apb.  333. 
l  Procédés  de  d*£slon,  b  la  soite  des  Mémoires  at  Aphoriimee,  p.  SOS  et  209. 
%  Mémoires  et  Aphorismes,  Aphorisme,  194.  ^^  -, 

tl  Ibid.  Aph.  197.  T  Ibid.  Apb.  198.  oi^zed  bv  CnOOQlC 

^*  Foissac,  Rapports  et  discattioiis  sur  le  magnétisaM  animal.  Note  4.  p.  tlO.^ 
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the  Academy  of  Berlin,  the  leagae  formed  against  him  by  the  saranU 
of  Vienna,  and  how,  afler  having  received  into  hia  hoase  and  almost  en- 
tirely  cured  a  young  girl  who  was  biind,  he  had  seen,  thanks  to  the 
promptings  of  a  black  cabal,  the  gratitude  of  her  parents  tumed  into 
bitterneas  and  violence,  until  finally  the  (ktber  came  to  re-demand  bis 
child  from  him  with  reproaches  on  bis  lips  and  a  sword  in  hia  hand.* 
This  memoir,  which  had  the  tendency  to  procure  for  Mesmer  the  intereat 
which  persecated  genius  inspires,  ended  with  twenty  propositions  con- 
taining  the  principal  bases  of  the  System.  D'Eslon  shone  ont  in  hia 
turn.  Not  content  with  having  published  a  lively  commentary  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  master,  he  was  not  afraid  to  address  an  insulting  défiance 
to  the  iàculty  of  medicine.  Let  them  make  choice  of  twenty-four  sick 
persons,  twelve  of  whom  should  be  treated  after  the  magnetic  method, 
and  twelve  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  public  to  be  the  judges  of  the  field. 
A  refusai  and  a  threat  to  strike  d'Ësion  from  the  list  of  members,  if  he 
persevered,  was  the  reply  of  the  faculty.t 

But  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  stifle  magnetism  by  contempt.  Mes- 
mer and  d'Eslon  found  an  energetic  support,  both  in  the  secret  societies 
of  which  they  were  merabers,^  and  in  the  Martinist  sect,^of  which  their 
System  formed  as  it  were  a  counter-proof,  and  also  in  that  revolutionary 
restlessness  for  which  every  bold  novelty  then  served  as  an  aliment 

On  the  other,  de  Lasone,  the  physician  to  the  king,  had  presented 
Mesmer  at  court,^  and  Marie  Antoinette,  always  ready  to  take  an  intereat 
in  the  unforeseen,  favored  the  German  doctor.  Public  curiosity  once 
awakened,  résistance  did  but  irritate  it.  The  magnetic  cures  multiplied. 
AH  Paris  was  agitated  about  the  mesmeric  doctrine  ;  the  excitement  be» 
came  so  gênerai  and  iroperious,  that  the  govemment  became  uneasy  when 
Mesmer  spoke  of  leaving  France.  They  must  treat  with  the  fortunate 
stranger  like  power  with  power.  They  adjure  him  to  remain,  they  sur- 
round  him  ;  they  propose  to  him  as  the  price  of  hb  information  commn- 
ntcated  to  physicians  whom  the  govemment  shall  sélect,  twenty  thousand 
livres  of  annuities  and  ten  thousand  of  rentes.||  In  the  intoxication  of 
his  pride  and  success,  he  refused  and  left,  but  the  triumphs  of  Eslon 
soon  recalled  him.     His  disciple  was  his  rival.^ 

There  were  manifested  with  unexampled  fury  that  thirst  for  unusual 
things,  those  vague  and  yet  burning  aspirations,  that  impatience  to  be  aston* 
ished,  that  need  to  be  excited,  the  torments  of  a  society  which  carried 
the  greatest  of  révolutions  in  its  bowels,  and  felt  it  starting  there.  With 
greedy  hearts  and  imagination  shaken  by  désire,  women  hastened  to  seat 
themselves  in  crowds  at  the  drama  of  the  banquet  of  human  existence. 
The  Princess  de  Lamballe  was  surprised  at  the  magnetic  bucket  of 
Eslon.**    It  was  maintained  that  Marie  Antoinette  herself  had  been 

*  Premier  Mémoire  de  Mesmer,  p.  85. 

t  Bardin  Jeune  et  Daboit  (d'Amiens)  Httt.  Aoademiqne  dn  maffnétisme  animal,  p.  IS, 
14  et  16.  Foissac,  RapporU  et  discussions  de  l'Académie  Royue  de  Médecine  sur  le 
magnétisme  animal.    Note  1.  p.  221. 

X  KurU-Sprengel,  Hist.  de  la  Médecine,  t.  6.  p.  104. 

"i  Hist.  de  la  Médecine,  p.  103. 

Il  Rapporta  et  discussions,  etc.  Note  1.  p.  222.  T  Ibid. 

•♦  Bachanmont,  Mémoires  Seoreti,  t  26.  p.  262  et  «63^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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recognized  there  in  disgoise.*  In  order  to  enrich  Mesmer,  hit  parti- 
sans called  on  an  hundred  subscribers  to  buy  from  him  tbe  knowledge 
of  bis  secret,  by  paying  an  hundred  Louis  each  ;  tbis  sum  was  not  only 
leacbedy  but  surpassed.  The  enthusiasm  gains  over  Epréméni],  the 
famous  advocate  Bergasse,  Serran,  Duport,  renowned  literati,  savants, 
pnests  ;  so  rouch  so,  Oiai  at  Bourdeaux  a  celebrated  preacber  of  tbe  day, 
Fatber  Hevier,  stops  one  day  in  tbe  midst  of  a  sermon,  descends  from 
the  pulpit,  and  magnetizes  in  open  churcb  a  female  who  had  fainted.t 
Tbere  were  now  only  inflamed  attacks,  fanatical  replies.  ''  The  magi- 
eians  of  Pharaob,"  said  Court  de  Gébelin,  in  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
announced  himself  cured  by  Mesmer,  <<  the  magicians  of  Pharaob  were 
only  magnetizers  ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  the  magnetic  Sys- 
tem, tliey  could  not  pierce  the  deptb  of  the  mysteries  to  which  they 
ascended  in  modem  times,  in  forming  prophets  and  sibyls,  whom  no  hu- 
man  power  could  defeat."  Court  de  Gébelin  died  at  the  very  time  he  was 
affirming  bis  cure  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  public  opinion  took  any  account  of 
tbis  tragical  falsebood.!  In  vain  were  the  magnetic  processes  studied  at 
the  bouse  of  Eslon,  and  solemnly  condemned  by  two  commissions,  one 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  the  other  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  remarked  that  Jussieu  separated 
himself  from  his  compeers  ;  bis  impartial  and  moderato  report  was  op- 
posed  to  those  which  Bailly,  Lavoisier,  Guillotin,  d'Arcet,  Poissonnier 
Desperrières  and  Franklin  had  signed  ;  it  was  observed  that  if  the  effects 
of  magnetism  were  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  imagination,  tbis  power 
of  rekindling  tbe  torch  of  life  through  il  was  a  very  great  good  and  a 
very  marvellous  reality.  The  number  of  pupils  increased  then,  to  an 
extraordinary  point,  The  Mesmerian  method  left  Paris,  propagated  itself 
in  the  provinces,  passed  the  sea,  reached  Saint  Domingo,^  and  constî- 
Uiting  itself  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of  free-masonry,  the  society  of 
the  magnetizers  adopted  the  expressive  name  of  order  and  harmony, 

Tbis  appeared  to  be  besides  the  time  for  prodigies,  for  the  fraternal 
geniuB  of  the  two  Montgolfiers  had  invented  labors,  and  Pilatre  des  Ro- 
siers, accompanied  by  the  Marquis  d'Arlanges,  had  ventured  trium- 
phantly  through  the  air.  It  was  soon  announced  that  tbe  pbysician 
Charles,  emulous  of  the  two  Montgolfiers,  had  constructed  a  new  ma- 
chine, which,  filled  with  inflammable  air,  was  also  to  navigate  among  the 
vinds  ;  and  in  fact,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1784,  in  the  présence  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  which  covered  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  a  showery 
and  threatening  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  cannon  fired  in  signal  of 
the  victory,||  whiist  shouts  of  admiration  were  resounding  from  ail  quar- 
ters,  and  whiist  alarmed  females  were  losing  their  consciousness,  or 
were  rabing  their  hands  to  heaven  in  prayèr,  Charles  and  Robert  mount- 
ed  their  srial  ship,  and  rose  smiling  towards  tbe  région  of  the  storms. 

*  Baidin  Jeune  et  Dnboit,  (d'An^en*,)  Hiit.  etc.  p.  S3. 

t  BacfaaamoDt,  Mémoires  Secreu,  t.26.  p.  251. 
•  i  Bordia  Jeune  et  Dobois,  (d'Amiens,)  Hist.  Académique  da  magaétiime  animal,  p.  ' 
SO.    Kartz-Sprengel,  Hist.  de  la  Médecine,  t  6.  p.  106. 

i  Deleof  e,  Hist.  Critique  du  magnétisme  animai*  t.  1.  p.  80.  Paris,  1819. 

n  Bacbaumont,  Mémorisa  secxeta,  t.  23.  p.  litô.  ^  t 
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How  can  we  not  recognize  in  snch  brilliant  marks  the  immeiiBÎty  of  Uie 
power  of  man  ?  Impossible  I  Vain  word  with  which  so  manj  âges  of 
ignorance  were  satisfied,  bnt  which  the  Tirilitj  of  the  haman  race  re- 
jected.  Behold  with  what  sights,  what  discourses  the  enthusiasm  of 
ardent  soûls  cherished  itself. 

The  rumor  was  suddenly  spread,  that  the  Marquis  of  Poységur  and 
fais  brother  Count  Maxime,  had  drawn  unexpected  and  snrprising  coo« 
séquences  from  the  system  of  Mesmer  at  Busancj,  near  Soissons.  Thej 
were  not  agitated  this  time  about  the  marvels  of  the  hall  of  the  crises, 
which  were  already  declared  dangerous  ;  they  were  assured  that  beneath 
trees  garntshed  with  a  thick  foliage  and  magnetized,  sick  persons  snnk 
into  a  kind  of  divine  slumber.  During  the  ecatacies  of  this  sleep,  they 
read,  it  was  said,  in  their  own  bodies  as  well  as  in  an  open  book  ;  they 
pointed  out  truly  healing  remédies  ;  they  saw  beyond  the  ray  which  the 
âge  is  permitted  to  traverse  ;  they  had  the  gifl  of  foreknowledge«  What 
was  lequired  to  produce  thèse  inexplicable  phénoménal  M.  de  Paysé- 
gur  replied'  in  two  words  to  the  âge  of  Voltaire,  belieoe,  wilL* 

Such  was  then  the  ferer  of  the  mind  that  somnambuiism  in  its  turn 
made  its  fortune.  They  explained  by  magnetic  secrets  the  Hves  of 
Apollonius,  of  Tyanus,  and  of  Apaleus,  celebrated  magicians,  who  had 
endeavored  to  save  expiring  paganism  by  means  of  their  enchantments. 
They  believed  them  to  be  in  the  possession  of  that  power,  which  had 
patnted  the  immortal  code  in  lively  images,  in  which  was  said  '^faitb 
removes  mountains."  Wish  weU^go  and  be  curedf  became  the  saera- 
mentai  formularyt  of  a  numerous  active  sect,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
must  place  Lavater,^:  that  Lavater,  whose  influence  Mirabeau,  his  de- 
tractor,  thus  denounced,  "  He  exercises  an  empire  which  Socrates  or 
Plato  never  did.  ...  I  hâve  seen  his  partisans  révère  him  as  a  Ood  on 
earth.  I  bave  seen  other  men  in  suspense  as  to  the  opinion  they  shoald 
form  of  him.    I  hâve  seen  the  philosophera  alarmed  at  his  crédit."^ 

The  sect  of  the  illuminati  was,  however,  to  receive  a  terrible  blow. 
An  unforeseen  misunderstanding  sprang  up  between  Weiahaupt  and 
Baron  Knigge,  his  most  nseful  auxiliary,  and  four  discontented  adepte 
made  important  révélations  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  A  search  is 
ordered  ;  the  pnrsuit  begins  ;  papera  seized  at  Landshut,  develope  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  illuminati,  and  Weishaupt  is  compelled  to  seek  an 
asylum  with  a  romantic  prince,  Duke  Ernest,  of  Gotha.  Persécution 
commences  and  extends  itself;  many  marked  citizens  are  dismissed^ 
exiled,  imprisoned.  The  sect  was  dissolved;  its  action  survived.  A  de* 
pntation  of  the  illuminati,  of  whom  Busche,  known  in  illuminism  by  the 
name  of  Bayard,  was  one,  and  Bode,  surnamed  Aurelius,  were  sent  for 
to  Paris  to  introduce  it  there  ihto  certain  roasonîc  lodges.||  The  Mar- 
tinists  were  ploughing  their  furrow  at  the  same  time.  Life  was  nourisb» 
ed  in  the  clubs  by  the  gênerai  fermentation.    The  disciples  of  Mesmer, 

*  Payiégar,  Mémoriei  pour  Seirier,  etc.  ;  Epigraph. 
t  Korti-Sprengel,  Hist-de  la  Mèdecioe,  t.  6,  p.  117. 

t  See  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mirabeau  already  qaoted,  la  letrre  de  M.  le  diaore  Lavater 
an  Médecin  de  la  Coar  de  Hanovre,  Zurich,  September  10, 1786. 
^  Lettre  da  Conte  de  Mirabenu  a  M.  •  .  •  Sur  Caglioetro  et  Lavater,  p.  48. 
li  Robimon,  prooft  of  a  conipiracy,  etc.,  vol«  3.  p.  158  atti.  y-^  t 
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ridieoled  npon  the  sttge/  were  defénded  by  the  eloqaent  pen  of  Epré* 
ménilyt  and  their  protest  rose  to  threats.  Ereiy  thing  was  in  agitation, 
every  thing  was  hurr  jing  along. 

If  we  now  embrace  at  a  glance  the  preceding  facts,  we  shall  remark 
in  them  at  first  a  violent  reaction  against  the  philosopbj  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopedists.  This  philosophy  had  handed  over  the  altar  to  doobt, 
to  reasoning,  to  the  spirit  of  examination  and  of  indÎTidualism.  Hère 
on  the  contrary  they  abandoned  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  imagîna- 
tion,  to  the  aoveretgnty  of  faith,  to  the  most  disordered  inspirations  of 
the  hearty  and  nrged  the  feeling  of  the  connection  which  ahoald  unité 
men,  to  a  kind  of  deliriam. 

But  exaggerated,  approaching  to  superstition  as  this  last  morement 
might  be,  it  had  no  less  a  very  decided  revolutionary  bearing.  It  sap- 
ped  the  old  tyranny  by  mystio  conspiracies  ;  it  interested  men  in  the 
viotory  of  the  equality  of  thèse  two  rooTing  powers  of  huroan  nature  ; 
imagination  and  a  ]o?e  for  the  unknown,  through  the  occult  philosophy  ; 
it  proved  the  physical  connection  of  men,  and  was  the  image  of  their 
moral  connection,  by  miraculous  cures  attributed  to  the  attractive  force 
of  an  nniversal  fluid.  Thèse  were  the  tendencies  of  Jean-Jacques 
atrangely  applied,  pushed  too  far,  obscured.  The  disciples  wenttowards 
the  indicated  end,  by  wandering  from  the  highway«  and  by  concealing 
benealh  their  mantles  the  lamp  which  the  master  had  lit 

The  effort  which  was  to  prevent  the  révolution  from  being  extinguish- 
ed  in  the  triumph  of  burgherism,  was  prepared  by  the  labor  of  the  secret 
aocieties.  Thèse  were,  if  not  the  germinating  principles,  at  least  the 
first  apparent  germs  of  that  roanly  enthusiasm,  that  strange  and  concen« 
trated  heroism,  that  will  in  sacrifice,  that  «rdor  in  making  a  compact 
with  death,  which  the  ulterior  struggles  developed  in  so  energetic  a 
roanner,  Those  to  whom  they  said  before  an  image  of  Jésus  dead  on 
the  cross  for  the  safety  of  men,  "  Safety  is  not  where  thrones  dazzle, 
defénded  by  the  sword,  or  where  censers  smoke,  or  where  thousands  of 
men  are  starved  among  fîelds  covered  with  flocks.  The  révolution 
which  is  about  to  break  ont  will  be  stérile  unless  it  is  comp1ete/'|  might 
hâve  certainly  foreseen  and  without  being  prophets,  that  they  would  bave 
a  furioua  résistance  to  overcome,  and  a  sea  of  blood  to  cross. 

A  scène  took  place  about  this  time  which  we  should  pass  by  in  silence, 
were  it  not  solemnly  attested  to  by  grave  persons.^  A  splendid  dinner  was 
given  by  an  acadeniician  to  many  of  the  courtiers  and  philosophera,  and 
among  the  guests  was  a  writer,  who  destined  to  combat  against  the  révo- 
lution, and  to  perish  in  it,  was  then  counted  in  the  number  of  Martiniet 
illuminati.il  It  was  Jacques  Cazotte.  The  repast  was  very  gay.  They 
talked  about  the  progress  of  reasoo,  and  of  events  which  were  announcing 
tbemselves  ;  and  ail  hailed  the  approaching  reign  of  enfranchised  intel- 
lect   Cazotte  alone  was  silent    Being  questioned,  he  replied  that  he 

*  The  farce  ofthe  Doctenn  Moderne*. 

't  The  article  of  Epréménil  wtf  ityled  :  RéileiioM  piélhniiuries  Itl'oeeiriiii  de  la  piére 
dee  Doeteara  Modemea,  jeuée  aor  le  théâtre  italian. 
t  Dioconra  pour  le  grade  d'illaminé,  paasim. 

4  La  Harpe,  an  eyewitneaa.    See  lea  ŒaTres  de  Jacqaet  Catotte^  1. 1.  p.  91. 
i  Notioe  Ufllofiqee  anr  Cuotte.  p.  7.  r^  ^rA/M/> 
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saw  terrible  things  in  the  future,  and  as  Condorcet  took  a  tone  of  raillerj, 
he  said  to  him,  "  You,  M.  Condorcet,  will  poison  yourself,  to  escape  the 
executioner."  Joyous  shouts  of  laughter  were  heard.  Cazotte  continued  ; 
he  predicted  to  Chamfort,  that  he  would  open  his  ow.n  veius;  to  Baillj, 
to  Malesherbes,  and  to  Roucher,  that  thëy  would  die  on  the  scaifoid. 
But  our  sex  at  least  will  be  spared,"  said  the  Dutchess  de  Grammont, 
laughing.  "  Your  sex?  You,  madam,  and  many  other  ladies  with  you,  will 
be  conducted  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of  exécution  with  your  hands  tied 
behind  your  backs."  As  he  spoke  the  countenance  of  Cazotte  changed  ; 
his  blue  eyes  were  full  of  sadness,  and  his  sixty-eight  years,  his  white 
hair,  his  patriarchal  physiognomy  imprèssed  a  mournful  gravity  on  his 
language  ;  the  guests  started  :  **  You  will  see,"  replied  Madame  de  Gram- 
mont,  "  that  he  will  not  leave  me  a  confesser." — "  No,  madam,  the  last  per- 
son  punished  who  will  hâve  one  will  be. .  ."  he  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
"  will  be  ....  the  King  of  France."  Ail  the  guests  rose,  seized  with 
an  unoonquerable  émotion.  Cazotte  was  about  to  retire,  when  Madame 
de  Grammont,  approaching  him,  and  wishing  to  provoke  some  less 
sombre  prédictions,  said  to  him,  "  And  you,  sir,  prophet,  what  will  be 
your  fate  ?"  He  remained  for  some  time  with  his  head  bent  down,  and 
with  a  pensive  look,  aod  then  replied,  "  During  the  siège  of  Jérusalem»  a 
man  made  the  tour  of  the  ramparts  seven  days  in  succession,  crying  oui 
in  a  sinister  tone,  misfortune  to  Jérusalem»  On  the  seventh  day  he  ex- 
claimed,  tnishap  to  myself,  and  at  the  moment  an  enormous  stone  hurled 
from  the  machines  of  the  enemy  struck  him,  and  crushed  him."  With 
thèse  words  Cazotte  bowed  and  retired. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TUE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  NECKLACE. 

Tho  affair  of  tbe  Kecklace — Cardinal  Rohan  and  Madame  de  la  Motte — The  letten 
handed  over — Scène  in  tbe  park — ^What  pasaed  at  the  chateaa  during  the  negotiation 
for  the  Necklace— Singalar  addreaa  to  M.  de  Souza  by  Marie  Antoinette;  new  lighta 
—Madame  de  la  Motte  received  by  Cardinal  Rohan — ^Madame  de  la  Motte  at  the 
house  ofthe  Dnke  ofPenthièfre — Arreat  of  Cardinal  Rohan — Arrest  of  Madame  de 
la  Moite  at  the  abbey  of  Clairveauz  ;  they  refuse  to  aeiie  her  haaband — The  parila- 
ment  convened — ^Tbe  réclamations  of  the  high  dergy  of  France^-Secret  interroga- 
tories — Public  discusaiona — Enormous  scandai  in  France,  and  through  ail  £urope 
•;— Mémorial  of  Cagliostro;  pamphlet  of  Mirabeau  againat  Cagliostro  and  Lavater — 
The  embaaaador  of  France  and  M.  de  la  Motte  at  London — ^Romora  of  assassinatton 
— Acquittai  of  tbe  Cardinal  ;  enthusiaam  ofthe  pnblic  j  despair  of  the  Qaeen — Coa- 
demnation  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  ;  her  fury — Yiait  of  the  Princeaa  de  Lamballe  to 
Salpetrière — Eacape  of  Madame  de  la  Motte — Madame  Polignac  at  the  watera  of  Bath 
— Silence  parcbaaed  and  not  kept — ^Disrepute  ofthe  Monarchy. 

The  marriage  of  Figaro  had  been  represented,  and  the  émotion  pro- 
duced  by  it,  was  still  felt,  when  a  drama,  much  more  profound,  and  this 
time  real,  seized  on  public  attention. 

A  queen  of  France,  a  prelate,  an  adventuressof  royal  blood,  a  courtesan. 
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a  doobtful  gentleman,  a  gendarme,  a  mysterions  étranger,  part  charlatan, 
part  conspirator,  were  the  personages.  The  scène  was  laid  in  the  hall  of 
a  criminal  court.    AI]  Europe  was  the  audience. 

Do  not  l>e  astonîshed  that  we  descend  a  little  before  proceeding  further 
into  this  affiitr  of  the  necklace,  so  famous  and  so  obscure.  What  is  more 
suitable  to  dissipate  the  prestige  of  conventional  glory,  to  min,  for  the 
advantage  of  individualism,  the  old  princifrie  of  authority,  that  the 
sight  of  the  crown  fallen  not  only  into  the  dust,  but  into  the  very  mire  of 
the  courts?  When  history  takes  upon  itself  to  make  dramas,  it  usually 
makes  them  serious  ones;  this  one  was  terrible.  There  was  seen  a 
prince  of  the  Rohan  family  accused  of  robbery,  a  cardinal  confronted 
with  a  courtesan,  a  grand  almoner  of  France  bent  beneath  the  weight  of 
an  infamous  connection  ;  there  was  seen  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  MaYia 
Theresa,  reduced  to  abandon  her  questioned  virtue  and  insulted  Honor 
to  the  chances  of  a  controversy,  full  of  scandai.  The  nobility  in  its  turn 
took  sides.  The  Rohans  were  opposed  to  the  Bourbons.  The  descend» 
ants  of  the  knights  were  the  fîrst  to  tarnish  the  réputation  of  their  sov^ 
reîgn.  The  ministry  was  divided.  Europe  was  inundated  with  libels. 
Finally,  the  life  of  the  great,  their  jealousies,  quarrels  and  intrigues  were 
given  up  to  the  commentaries  of  the  multitude  ,*  contempt  rose  instead  of 
descending.  We  add  that  it  was  the  parliament  which  decided  between 
the  wife  of  the  king  and  a  prince  of  the  church,  which  made  the  magis- 
tracy  an  arbiter  between  two  powers  which  it  had  until  then  only  envied 
whilst  senring.  AH  that  was  certainly  a  menacing  novelty.  Let  us  think 
about  dates  ;  the  affiiir  of  the  necklace  was  in  1785  ;  the  révolution  in 
1789.» 

The  Prince  de  Rohan  had  a  dignified  figure,  much  ambition,  wit,  a 
soûl  invaded  with  a  thirst  for  pleasures,  a  decided  taste  for  ostentation. 
Marie  Antoinette  had  conceived  a  hatred  againat  him  whose  causes  ha?e 
been  diiferently  explained.  The  partisans  of  the  prince  say,t  that  when 
embaasador  at  Vienna,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon, 
which  court  treason  divulged,  which  represented  Maria  Theresa  as  weep> 
ing  over  divided  Poland  at  the  rery  time  she  was  appropriating  a  share  to 
herself.  Othera  maintain,|  that  Louis  de  Rohan  had  pursued  Marie 
Antoinette  with  indiscreet  bornages,  and  had  boasted  of  them  with  inso- 
lent lightness  ;  a  version  moreover  which  the  gallant  manners  of  the  pre- 
late,  the  habitai  heedlessness  of  his  vanity  and  bis  excessively  presump- 
tDous  character  did  not  deny. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  queen  hated  him,  and  he,  though  named  succès* 
sively,  and  always  in  despite  of  her,^  grand  almoner  of  France,  cardinal, 
abbot  of  Saint-Waast  d'Arras,  provisor  of  the  Sorbonne,  could  not  resign 
bimaelf  to  an  aversion,  which  he  was  however  in  a  position  to  brave.  He 
attempted  to  justify  himself,  but  was  harshly  repulsed,  and  his  hopes  were 
beginning  to  be  extinguished,  when  an  unforeseen  circumstance  relighted 
them.     A  woman  was  presented  to  him,  who  was  descended  in  a  direct 

*  Mémoires  inedita  du  Comte  Beagnot — Souvenirs  et  portraits  par  M.  de  LoTis, 
p.  163. 

t  Mémoires  de  l'abbé  Georgel,  t.  2.  p.  6.  Paris,  1880. 

X  Jastificatory  memoirs  of  the  Coantess  de  la  Motte  (a  snspieioas  pièce,)  Londoo, 
1789.  ^  Mémoires  de  I»abbe  Oeorgel,  t.  S.  p.  IS  et  suit. 
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Une  througfa  the  coants  de  Saint-Remy,  from  Henry  the  Second,*  and 
who  conaequenlly  bore  the  name  of  Valois.  This  woman  was  possessed 
of  grâce  and  mind.  Married  for  some  time  to  the  coant  de  la  Motte,  who 
served  then  in  the  gendarmerie,  she  had  been  subjected  to  proofs  calcu- 
lated  to  add  a  romantic  interest  to  the  séductions  of  ber  person.  Her 
father  spent  the  remaina  of  bereditary  wealth,  and  was  obliged  to  fiy  from 
bis  domains  which  were  sold,  in  fact  ran  away  during  the  night,  aban- 
doning  the  youngest  of  his  cbildren  in  a  basket,  beneath  the  Windows  of 
a  neighboring  farmer.  Taking  two  other  cbildren  and  bis  wife  who  was 
with  child  with  bim,  he  went  first  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Boulogne,  where 
the  Hôtel  Dieu  received  bim  dying.  He  left  as  his  only  only  héritage 
tbe  parcbment  which  proved  that  the  descendant  of  Henry  the  Second 
had  died  on  tbe  truckle  bed  of  a  vagabond.  The  cbildren  were  not  how- 
ever  forsaken.  The  Marchioness  de  Boulainvilliers,  touched  by  their 
distress,  receired  them,  and  brought  them  up,  and  Madame  de  la  Motte 
baving  proved  her  origin  had  for  some  time  received  a  pension  of  eigbt 
hundred  livres. 

Such  were  tbe  récitals  by  which  M.  de  Roban  was  charmed.  He 
became  tbe  benefactor  of  tbe  young  countess,  her  friend,  and  was  not 
long  in  making  her  a  confidant.  Already  protected  by  Madame  Eliza-  * 
betb,  she  aspired  to  a  higher  protection.  She  sought  the  support  of  tbe 
queen  ;  the  cardinal  encouraged  this  thought,  and  he  soon  learned  from 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  that  her  success  surpassed  their  expectations  ;  that 
after  presenting  a  pétition,  the  queen  had  remarked  her,  had  desired  to 
see  ber  again,  had  received  her  with  kindness,  and  had  promiaed  her  tbe 
favor  of  a  secret  intimacy. 

Tbe  Cardinal  de  Roban  was  transported  with  joy  at  this  news.  He 
had  hopes  in  tbe  budding  crédit  of  the  countess,  and  he  besought  her  to 
negotiate  with  tbe  queen,  with  ail  suitable  management,  the  reconcilia- 
tion so  ardently  desired.  Madame  de  la  Motte  having  consented  to  it 
without  difficulty,  the  steps  commenced,  or  were  thought  to  commence, 
and  their  first  resuit  was  permission  granted  to  the  cardinal  to  justify 
himselC  He  wrote,  obtained  a  reply,  wrote  again,  and  so  well,  that  an 
active  correspondence  was  establisbed  between  bim  and  the  queen 
through  Madame  de  la  Motte. 

Was  she  really  admitted  to  tbe  intimacy  of  Marie  Antoinette  ?  Were 
tbe  letters  she  banded  tbe  cardinal  true  or  forged  ? 

We  note  that  the  letters  of  the  queen,  at  Irst  cold  and  constrained, 
became  gradually  colored  with  tints,  which  were  not,  by  many  steps, 
those  of  hatred  or  disdain  ;  that  tbey  had  animated  the  audacity  of  the 
cardinal  who  thought  them  authentic  ;  that  tbey  had  awakened  in  his 
disturbed  heart  feelings  wbose  expression  he  knew  not  how  to  moderate, 
nor  flight  to  regulate  ;t  in  a  word,  he  thought  himself  loved.  In  his 
capacity  of  grand  almoner  of  France,  he  had  a  thousand  opportunitiea 
of  seeing  tbe  queen,  if  but  cursorily,  but  bis  impatience  did  not  wait 

*  Mémoire  sar  la  Maison  de  St.  Reray  de  Valois,  iigned  bj  Ozier  de  Serigoy,  jadge 
of  the  Coats  of  Anns  of  the  Nobility  of  France. 

t  The  Abbé  Georgel  bimself,  the  out  and  ont  defender  of  the  cardioal^is  compelM  to 
admit  this,  which  he  does  with  some  embarrassmeat.  oigitized  by  C^OOQ  i 
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for  theiii»  and  aince  the  début  of  hîa  oorrespondence,  he  asked  for  a  pri- 
vate  audience  through  Madame  de  la  Motte.    . 

A  strange  acene  occurred  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  towards  the 
close  of  the  month  of  Augnst,  1784.*  A  disguised  man  appeared  in  a 
grove  situated  at  the  end  of  a  green  meadow,  between  eleven  o'clock  and 
midnight.  It  was  the'Cardinal  Rohan.  Ile  waa  going  to  meet  the 
queen.  The  night  was  very  dark.  A  woman  covered  with  a  white 
mantle  and  having  her  head  enveloped  in  a  tkerèse,  was  awaiting  him  at 
the  appointed  place.  The  cardinal  advances,  full  of  émotion.  He  hears^ 
thèse  words,  ''  You  know  what  this  means  "  and  a  rose  waa  presented  to 
him.  He  takes  it,  presses  it  to  his  heart,  and  is  preparing  to  reply,  when 
suddenly  a  well  known  voice  murmurs  in  his  ear»  ''Corne,  coroei 
Madame  and  the  Countess  d'Artois  are  approaching."  He  hastily  rejoins 
the  Baron  de  Planta,  one  of  his  intimâtes  and  Madame  de  la  Motte  who 
had  followed  him.     They  ail  disappear.t 

The  situation  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  had  in  the  mean  time  assumed 
an  entirely  différent  aspect.  Up  to  1784,  she  had  lived  miserably  by 
some  bounties  obtained  from  the  royal  treasury»  from  various  assistances 
granted  to  her  entreaties,  or  from  the  respect  which  her  birth  inspired, 
and  by  her  pension  of  eight  hundred  livres,  which  had  been  increased 
to  fîfleen  hundred.|  She  had  sometimes  surrounded  herself  with  a  cer- 
tain external  éclat  ;§  but  this  was  only  a  falsehood  of  her  pride,  or  a  calcu- 
lation  of  her  boldness,  for  she  said  voluntarily,  '*  There  are  but  two 
ways  of  asking  alms;  at  the  doors  of  churches  or  in  a  carriage."||  In 
1784,  every  thing  changed.  She  booght  a  carriage,  had  saddle  horses, 
kept  house.  She  received  important  personages  at  her  table  ;  the  Mar- 
quis de  Saisseval,  the  Abbé  de  Cabres,  counsellor  to  parliament;  Rouillé 
d'Orfeuil,  intendant  of  Champagne;  the  Count  d'Ëstaing,  a  receiver 
gênerai,  Dorcy,  and  the  toneof  her  house  was  that  of  good  society. 
She  was  far  from  concealing  her  intercourse  with  the  queen;  she 
even  boasted  of  it,  and  the  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  her  hidden 
influence,  procured  her  bornages  and  friends.^  About  this  time  she 
made  a  journey  to  Bar*Sur-Aube.  She  had  been  known  there  as  poor 
and  reduced  to  the  expédients  of  poverty  ;  they  were  astonished  by  her 
display.  She  display^  complacently  a  rich  set  of  diamonds — it  was 
nine  months  before  any  thing  was  said  of  the  purchase  of  the  necklace'^i^ 
— she  had  embroidered  dresses  from  Lyons,  her  service  of  plate  was 
complète  and  of  the  newest  fashion.  She  paid  her  debts,  she  reroem- 
bered  such  of  her  creditors  as  had  forgotten  her,  she  scattered  benefîts 
around  her,  and  fînally  created  so  favorable  an  opinion  for  herself  in  the 
mother  of  M,  Beugnot,  that  she  was  afterwards  unwilling  to  believe  her 
gttilty.tt    Whence  came  tbis  sudden  opulence  ?    Those  who  were  in  the 

*  Tbe  Abbé  George],  in  his  récital,  plicei  this  scène  aflerthe  parcbase  of  the  neck- 
lace.    It  is  a  gross  error,  and  the  Mémoires  de  l'Abbé  Georgel  contain  many  sach. 

t  Mémoire  poar  la  demoiselle  le  Gay  d*OUya,  par  Me.  Blondel,  p.  36. 
t  Mémoire  poor  Louis  Edward  de  Rohan.  par  Me.  Target,  p.  10  et  16. 

*  Ibid.p.l3. 

Il  Mémoires  inédits  de  M.  le  Comte  Bengnot. 

T  This  is  stated,  as  a  reproach  to  her,  in  tbe  Mémoire  de  Me.  Target,  p.  IX^^T^ 

**  Mémoires  inédits  de  M.  le  Comte  Bengnot.  tt  Ibid.       ^5^^ 
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secret  of  her  relations  with  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  were  less  surprised 
than  scandalized.  He  was  immensely  ricb.  The  Abbey  of  Saint  Waast 
alone  broaght  him  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  tbousand  livres  ;  the  rents 
of  his  property  of  Goupvrai  were  thirty  tbousand,  and  he  owned  a  mag- 
nifîcent  résidence  at  Saverne,  in  Alsace.  He  was  still  more  prodigal 
than  wealthy,  as  bis  debts,  which  amounted  to  two  millions,  showed.* 
The  fortune  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  was  referred  tben  to  the  empire 
she  exercised  over  a  gênerons,  careless  and  voluptuous  prince.  Could 
he  besides  leave  in  misery  a  woman  wbo  had  offered  to  serve  the  double 
interest  of  his  ambition  and  bis  love  ?  He  could  do  so  the  less,  since 
success  appeared  to  reply  to  his  désires  ;  never  had  he  been  so  fortunate. 
He  did  not  know  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  horrible  catastrophe. 

Boëhmer  and  Bassange,  the  crown  jewellers,  had  had  a  necklace  for 
some  time,  for  which  they  asked  uo  less  than  a  million  six  hundred 
tbousand  livres,  and  whose  sale  they  urged  ardently.  Boëhmer  had  fre- 
quently  spoken  to  the  queen  about  it,  but  always  in  vain.  In  1778, 
Marie  Antoinette,  when  about  to  give  birth  to  her  fîrst  child,  saw  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  approach  her  one  day,  smiling  and  delighted.  **  I  hâve 
something  for  you,"  he  said,  and  he  opened  a  magnificent  casket,  which 
contained  the  necklace  of  Boëhmer.  The  queen  threw  a  disdainful 
glance  upon  it  and  refused  it,t  not  without  affectation. 

Some  years  passed  by.  Boëhmer  had  carried  his  necklace  to  ail  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  In  the  month  of  October,  1781,  the  day  on 
which  the  first  dauphin  was  born,  the  offer  of  the  necklace  was  renewed 
to  the  queen  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  wbo  was  delighted  to  bave  a  maie 
heir.  But  this  time  the  refusai  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  unexpected  and 
inexplicable.  "  Is  it  to  enable  Boëhmer  to  take  his  daughters  corered 
with  diamonds  to  the  opéra,  that  you  would  pay  him  for  the  folly  which 
bas  made  him  collect  in  this  necklace  sums  that  he  should  bave  had 
seattered  in  trade?"  The  queen  was  very  animated  whilst  speaking; 
the  nurse  felt  her  puise,  and  fînding  it  rery  high,|  besought  the  king  to 
insist  no  more  upon  it.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  retired  entirely  prohibited 
from  speaking.  What  did  this  anger,  so  étrange,  so  even  offending  to 
the  king,  mean?  Did  so  rouch  excitement  arise  from  a  lively  and 
secret  désire  opposed  by  the  necessity  or  the  convenience  of  a  refusai, 
at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  empty  and  public  opinion  was  indignant 
at  the  profusion  of  the  court  ? 

Boëhmer  was  not  discouraged.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  1784, 
having  heard  of  the  crédit  which  Madame  de  la  Motte  had  with  the 
queen,  he  had  recourse  to  her,  offering  her  large  sums  to  interest  herself 
in  the  negotiation.  She  refused.  The  affair  then  remained  in  suspense, 
and  in  the  meantime  M.  Souza  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  for  the 
necklace  for  the  queen  of  Portugal.  The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  at 
Saverne  during  the  month  of  December,  1784  ;  he  returned  to  Paris  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1785. 

Oh  the  24th,  Madame  de  la  Motte,  wbo  in  her  fîrst  interview  with  the 
jewellers  had  roanifested  so  much  répugnance  to  bave  any  thing  to  do 

*  Mémoiret  de  l'Abbé  George!,  t.  2.  p.  143  et  144. 

t  Mémoires  de  Mademoiselle  Berlin,  p.  91.  Digitiz^d  i^J 
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with  the  matter,*  went  to  them  and  announced  totbem  ihat  the  cardinal 
would  TÎsit  them  ;  that  he  was  commissioned  to  purchase  the  necklace 
for  Marie  Antoinette,  and,  (what  we  must  not  forget,)  she  asked  them 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  ail  possible  precaotions.f 

The  announced  visit  took  place.  The  cardinal  went  to  the  jewellers, 
and  as  he  asked  to  see  différent  jewels,  they  placed  the  great  necklace 
of  brilliants  before  him.  He  told  them  he  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
its  lowest  price.  Thej  answered,  '<  a  million,  six  hnndred  thousand 
livres,"  and  they  added,  that  they  had  long  entertained  a  hope  of  selling 
it  to  Marie  Antoinette,  but  that  this  flattering  hope  appearing  to  decrease, 
they  had  determined  to  send  a  drawing  of  it  to  the  princess  of  the  Astu- 
rias.  The  prince  declared  he  would  take  the  diamonds  ;  that  they  were 
not  for  himself,  but  for  a  purchaser  whom  he  could  not  name,  and  that 
in  case  this  could  not  be  done,  he  would  make  private  arrangements  ; 
that  bis  instructions  moreover  allowed  him  to  treat  with  Boëhmer  only 
— the  member  of  the  firra  who  was  in  communication  with  Marie  An- 
toinette. Boëhmer  having  observed  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
negotiate  so  important  an  affair  without  the  participation  of  bis  colleague, 
the  cardinal  replied,  that  he  must  bave  other  instructions,  in  order  to 
know  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  treat  with  them  jointly. 

This  is  what  is  found  in  the  memoir  handed  afterwards  by  Boëhmer 
and  Bassange  to  the  queen,  of  what  happened  at  their  first  interview 
with  the  cardinal.} 

Two  days  having  gone  by,  the  jewellers  received  a  note  in  the  cardi- 
nales handwriting,  which  invited  them  to  call  on  him,  and  bring  the  olh 
jeet  in  question^  with  them.  On  that  day,  the  prince  informed  them  of 
bis  propositions,  which  they  accepted  ;  they  consisted  in  the  purchase 
of  the  necklace,  in  payments  of  six  months.  On  the  Ist  of  February, 
there  was  another  letter  from  M.  deRohan.  The  jewellers  went  to  him 
with  the  necklace,  and  then  only  the  cardinal  coniîdes  to  them  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy  what  they  already  knew  from  Madame  de  la  Motte,  to 
wit  :  that  it  was  the  qneen  who  was  buying  the  necklace.  Then  show- 
ing  them  the  propositions,  accepted  by  them,  he  made  them  remark 
thèse  words  on  the  margin  :  Approved,  Marie  Antoinette  de  France.\\ 
Having  been  warned  by  Madame  de  la  Motte  to  take  précautions,  they 
had  manifested  fears  as  to  the  payment  ;  and  to  satisfy  them,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  queen. 

Now  at  the  time  the  negotiation  we  are  recalling  was  going  on,  the 
followin^  scène  occurred  at  the  château.  The  queen  being  at  her 
toilette.  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  her  milliner,  enlers  and  relates  that  the 
famous  necklace  had  at  last  found  a  destination  ;  M.  de  Souza  having 
purchased  it  for  the  queen  of  Portugal.^    "  I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  Marie 

*  Mémoire  pour  Louii  de  Roban,  par  Me.  Target,  p.  34. 

t  Ibid.  p.  35.  Depotition  of  Mesaieurs  Acbet  aod  La  Porte,  dani  le  compte  rendu 
dece  qui  s'est  passé  au  parlement,  p.  69. 

t  Pieees  jastillcatives  a  la  suite  du  compte  rendu,  p.  18  et  19. 

i  Mémoire  remis  a  la  reine  le  12  août,  1785.  Pièces  justificatires  du  compte  rendu, 
p.  21.  Il  Ibid.  p.  21. 

T  Mémoires  de  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  p.  102.  In  this  book  Mademoiselle  Bertin 
pnsbes  atUcbment  to  Marie  Antoinette  to  •  species  of  worsbip.^^i^g^  ^^  OoOqI 
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Antoinette  said,  at  once  ;  **  I  am  about  to  admit  Boëhmer,  and  I  will 
thank  M.  de  Souza  for  having  disembarrassed  me  from  the  confounded 
necklace."  Thèse  words  were  wilhout  doubt  the  ironical  expression  of 
a  bitter  feeling,  for  fioëhmer  having  entered,  she  took  up  a  book  and 
read  several  lines  before  speaking,  as  she  was  accustoroed  to  do  when 
she  wished  to  testify  her  discontent;  or  from  inexplicable  caprice  or 
féminine  jealousy  and  secret  displeasure  at  seeing  this  oraament,to  which 
the  ofTers  and  travels  of  Boêhmer  had  given  an  Earopean  celebrity,  and 
which  had  made  so  rauch  noise  among  queens  and  women,  going  to  a 
foreign  princess.  Finally,  laying  aside  her  book,  and  raising  a  severe 
look  to  Boëhmer,  she  said,  "  I  am  very  glad,  sir,  you  hâve  sold  your 
necklace."  "My  necklace,  Madame?"  "Yes,  your  necklace,  which 
M.  de  Souza  sends  to-day  to  Lisbon."  Boêhmer  having  denied  it,  the 
queen  gave  Mademoiselle  Bertin  a  furious  look/  as  if  to  reproach 
her  for  having  alarmed  her  so  unnecessarily.  She  was  to  receive  on 
thàt  daf,  before  going  to  chapel,  the  ladiea  who  were  to  be  presented  to 
her  and  the  embassadors.  When  M.  de  Souza  appeared,  she  went 
straigbt  up  to  him,  contrary  to  étiquette,  and  said  to  him  earoestly,  **  I 
inform  you,  M.  de  Souza,  that  you  will  not  hâve  the  necklace  ;  you  will 
not  bave  it,  it  is  sold."  M.  de  Souza  appeared  astonished.  "  You  will 
not  bave  it,"  she  resumed  in  a  tone  of  triumph  ;  "  I  am  sorry  ;"  and  she 
returned  to  the  ladies.t 

The  cardinal  had  the  necklace  ;  he  was  considering  how  to  send  it  to 
the  queen.  Whether  he  were  admitted  to  see  her  or  not,  his  interviews 
could  be  only  very  rare.  Hè  went  to  Versailles  on  the  Ist  of  February, 
1785.  He  was  disguised,  and  Schreiber,  his  valet  deichambre,  accoro- 
panied  him,  carrying  the  precious  ornament  in  a  box.  Having  reached 
Versailles  in  the  evening,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Madame  de  la  Motte, 
dismissing  his  domestic  at  the  door,  afler  having  taken  the  box  into  bis 
own  hands,  and  ascends.  A  man  is  soon  announced  on  the  part  of  the 
queen.  M.  de  Rohan  retires  into  an  half  opened  alcôve.  The  stranger 
hands  in  a  note,  which  Madame  de  la  Motte  passes  to  the  cardinal,  and 
which  contains  an  order  to  send  the  box  ;  the  box  was  8ent.|  The  mea- 
senger  was  a  valet  de  chamber  to  the  queen,  named  Lesclaux  ;  and  we 
must  suppose  that  the  cardinal  knew  him,  when  he  sent,  without  hésita- 
tion or  inquiry,  and  without  demanding  a  receipt,  a  box  which  contained 
not  less  than  seventeen  hundred  thousand  livres. 

It  was  very  plain,  that  if  Marie  Antoinette  received  the  necklace,  she 
should  bave  informed  the  negotiator  of  it.  Madame  de  la  Motte  inform- 
ed  the  cardinal,  that  on  the  next  day,  near  the  Œil-de-Bœuf,  the  queen 
would  acklnowledge  the  réception  of  it  by  an  arranged  sign.  This  took 
pi  ace.  § 

Three  days  had  not  elapsed  since  the  collar  was  sent,  when  M.  de 
Rohan  urged  the  jewellers  to  go  and  thank  the  queen,  so  fearful  was  he 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  disavowed.  It  was  a  duly  of  which  they  had 
already  acquitted  themselves,  without  telling  the  cardinal  that  they  feared 

*  Mémoires  de  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  p.  103.  t  Ibid.  p.  105. 

*     t  Mémoire  pour  M.  Louis  de  Rohan,  par  Me.  Target,  51. 

^  An  imporUnt  fact  avowed  by  the  Abbé  Georgel  himseif,t.  2.  p.  65,  of  his  Mémoires. 
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to  wound  him  bj  marks  of  distrust  ;  they  remembered  that  Boêhmer 
was  at  the  château  on  the  day  of  the  scène  with  M.  de  Souza.  In  fact^ 
Boëhmer  would  bave  been  a  madman,  if,  having  facilities  for  seeing  the 
queen,  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  them  immediately,  io  assure  himself 
of  the  destination  and  the  remission  of  the  necklace.  For  after  ail,  it 
shoold  hâve  been  regarded  as  strange,  that  they  should  bave  charged  a 
prelate,  the  grand  almoner  of  France,  with  such  a  negotiation. 

The  affair  was  in  this  situation,  when,  towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
cardinal  informed  the  jewellers,  that  from  a  letter  sent  him  by  Madame  de 
la  Motte,  the  queen  thought  the  price  at  fîrst  iîxed  excessive,  and  asked  for 
a  réduction  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  w/thout  which  the  ornament 
would  be  returned*  The  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  jewellers  was 
great  and  painful.  They  yielded  finally.  The  cardinal  then  made  them 
Write  under  his  dictation,  and  as  if  to  conceal  bis  responsibility,  the  fol- 
lowing  letter,  addressed  to  the  queen  :t  "  Madame,  we  are  delighted  at 
daring  to  think  that  the  last  arrangements  which  bave  been  proposed, 
and  to  which  we  bave  sobmitted  with  zeal  and  respect,  are  a  new  proof  of 
our  submission  and  dévotion  to  the  orders  of  your  majesty  ;  and  we  bave 
a  true  satisfaction  in  the  thought,  that  the  bandsomest  diamond  ornament 
in  the  world  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  queens.":^ 

This  letter,  which  bore  date  on  the  12th  of  July,  17S5,  was  presented 
by  Boëhmer  to  the  queen  as  she  was  entefing  her  library.  Madame 
Campan  was  présent.  The  queen  read  the  letter  aloud,  and  instead  of 
testifying  any  astonishment,  instead  of  seeking  to  dear  up  such  a  mystery, 
approached  a  lighted  candie,  and  burned  the  paper,  saying,  carelessly, 
"  this  is  not  worth  keeping."§ 

The  fatal  term  was  approaching;  the  hour  was  coming  for  the  jewel- 
lers to  address  the  queen,  to  invoke  her  signature.   Madame  de  la  Motte, 

if  guilty,  should  tremble  and  think  of  flying  into  a  foreign  country 

And  y  et  she  lived  at  Paris  in  complète  security,  giving  fêtes,  planning 
new  acquisitions  in  Bar-Sur-Aube,  boasting  more  than  ever  her  relations 
with  the  queen,  and  in  the  most  entire  intimacy  with  the  cardinal. 

His  tranquillity  was  not  the  least  diminished.  He  declared  one  day  to 
M.  de  Saint  James  that  he  had  seen  seven  hundred  thousand  livres  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen  destined  for  the  fîrst  payment;||  and  on  another  day 
Bassange  having  asked  him  if  he  had  treated  directly  with  the  queen,  he 
replied  unhesitatingly,  "  Yes."^ 

The  jewellers  in  their  turn  thought  themselves  safe,  when  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  crédit,  M.  de  Roban  sent  for  them,  to  inform  them 
that  the  queen  could  not  acquit  the  debt;  that  she  would  pay  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  them  thirty  thousand 
livres  as  interest.**    They  were  astounded,  and  protested,  and  again  to 

*  M<jmoire  des  Joailliers  Boëhmer  et  Bass&nge,  du  12  Aoat,  1785.  t  Jbid. 

t  Pièces  justificatiyes  à  la  suite  du  compte  rendu,  p.  25. 

i  Mémoires  de  Madame  de  Campan,  t.  2.  chap.  12.  p.  7. 

Il  Déposition  de  M.  Saint  James, Compte  rendu,  p.  72. 

7  Déposition  de  Bassange.  In  the  Compte-rendu,  which  ismade  up  with  évident  bad 
faith,  this  important  déposition  has  been  suppressed,  but  it  is  found  in  the  Memoirof 
the  Advocate  opposed  to  Madame  de  la  Motte,  Me.  Target*  Sce  Réflexions  rapides 
pour  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  p.  106. 

•♦  Déclarations  des  Sieurs  Boëhmer  et  Bassange,  du  12  ^^\^'^?^»Ç^qqq\^ 
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avoid  respoDsibility,  the  Cardinal  exacted  ihat  ihe  receipi  for  the  thirtj 
thousand  lïvteB  should  bear  the  name  of  the  queen. 

On  the  other  side,  in  an  interview  whicb  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  Aogust,  Madame  Campan  having  asked  Boêhmer  how 
the  orders  of  her  majesty  had  been  transmitted  to  him,  he  replied,  '<  Bj 
wrilings  signed  with  her  own  hand  ;  and  I  bave  been  compelled  for  sonie 
time  past  to  show  them  to  people  who  bave  lent  me  money  in  order  to 
quiet  them. — You  hâve  not  then  received  any  thingî — Pardon  me,  I  re- 
ceived  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  livres  in  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  dis- 
count, which  her  majesty  sent  me  by  the  cardinal  when  I  gave  up  the 
necklace,  and  you  may  be  very  sure  he  saw  her  majesty  in  private,  for  he 
told  me  on  handing  me  tbis  sum  that  she  took  it  in  bis  présence  from  a 
portfolio  which  was  kept  in  the  secretary  of  Sevrés  porcelain  in  hei 
boudoir." 

The  cardinal  thus  told  St.  James,  Bassanges  and  Boëhmer  that  he 
saw  Marie  Antoinette,  and  this  assurance  could  not  bave  been  an  impos- 
ture in  bis  mouth,  those  to  whom  he  told  it  having  every  means  of  veri- 
lying  the  truth  and  an  immense  interest  in  doing  so. 

But  menacing  rumors  were  suddenly  spread  and  reached  the  ears  of 
the  cardinal — the  baron  de  Breteuil,  bis  mortal  enemy,  had  been  in- 
formed  of  the  negotiation;  be  had  gone  to  Marie  Antoinette,  had 
spoken  to  her  of  Ihe  name  of  the  queen  as  compromised  by  a  criminal 
abuse-— and  she,  surprised  and  violently  agitated,  had  decîared  herself 
a  stranger  to  what  was  occurring.  If  the  cardinal  had  been  really  a 
victim  to  the  manœuvre  attributed  to  Madame  de  la  Motte,  then  at  least 
he  should  bave  been  disabused.  Instead,  however,  of  going  to  her  bouse 
Hke  a  man  furious  at  having  been  duped,  instead  of  demanding  an  ac- 
count  from  her  of  the  web  which  had  been  woven  and  was  now  ezposed, 
instead  of  breaking  out  inio  reproacbes,  he  takes  her  into  bis  own  house, 
keeps  her  concealed  thêre,*  and  fearful  that  if  arrested,  she  will  unveil 
the  secret  of  the  correspondence,  he  urges  her  to  fly  across  the  Rhine. 
She  certainly  refused,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  she  reached  Bar-Sur- 
Aube  with  her  husband,  not  to  pass  rapidly  through  it,  but  to  sojourn 
tbere.  There  was  moreover  no  sign  of  disquietude,  no  sorrowfui  foré- 
bodings.  She  shone  in  jewels  and  diamonds  ;  kept  open  bouse  ;  went 
out.  The  Duke  de  Penthièvre  being  at  Chateauvilain,  she  went  to  see 
him,  is  invited  to  dinner,  and  receives  a  réception  which  astonishes  her. 
Il  reached  such  a  point  on  leading  her  out,  that  the  prince  accompanied 
her  to  the  door  of  the  second  saloon,  an  honor  he  did  not  bestow  on 
dutchcsses,  but  only  on  princesses  of  the  blood  royal.t  At  Claîrvaux, 
which  she  went  next  to  visit,  she  was  received  by  the  abbot  with  the  same 
déférence  and  the  same  respect.  She  was  supping  with  him  and  M. 
Beugnot,  by  whom  thèse  détails  hâve  been  preserved  ibr  us,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opening,  the  Abbé  Maury,  who  had  arrived  from 
Paris,  appeared-*"  What  news?"  he  replied,  "  What,  do  you  not  know 
that  the  Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan  bas  been  arrested  1"  They  are  asion- 

*  Sommaire  pour  Madame  de  la  Motte  par  Me.  Doillot,  p.  66.    Mémoire  pour  Louis 
de  Rohan  par  Me.  Targel,  p.  99. 
t  Mémoires  inédits  de  M.  Beugnot.  ^^  , 
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ished  and  alarmed  at  those  words.  Madame  de  la  Motte  turns  pale  and 
leavesthe  room  followed  by  M.  deBeugnot,  and  they  both  return  to  Bar- 
8ttr-Aube.  Knowing  the  relations  between  Madame  de  la  Motte  and  the 
cardinal,  and  fearful  lest  she  might  be  compromised,  M.  Beugnot  ad- 
▼iaed  her  to  flj  and  offered  her  the  meaixs.  Bat  she  replied  with  humor 
and  as  if  touched  only  by  the  dangers  of  the  cardinal,  that  she  was  no- 
body  in  this  matter.*  Her  husband  was  so  tranquil,  that  when  she 
arrived  he  was  absent,  having  gone  on  a  bunting  party  that  same 
morning. 

The  Abbé  Maary  told  the  truth,  the  Cardinal  de  Roban  had  been 
arrested.  It  is  known  how  tragical  this  scène  was.  The  15th  of  August, 
1765,  Assomption  day,  had  been  chosen  by  the  implacable  enmity  of  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil.    The  court  was  aboot  to  go  to  the  chapel,    The 
grand  almoner  was  there  clotbed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes.    He  was  sod- 
denly  called  into  the  cabinet  of  the  king.    He  entera  and  fînds  himself 
in  the  présence  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil. — **  What  is  this,"  said  the  king  to  him, 
**  about  a  necklace  you  hâve  procured  for  the  queen  ?"    This  question, 
wfaich  he  was  so  far  from  suspecting,  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  cardinal. 
Sarprised,  tronbled,  lest,  he  stammered  out,  that  he  had  been  deceived. 
The  queen  having  then  asked  him  how  that  was  possible,  he,  without 
replying  to  her,t  but  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  protested  his  igno- 
rance.   Some  relate  that  seeing  the  queen  speak,  he  gave  her  a  disre- 
spectful,!  indignant  and  reproachful  look.    Authorizâ  by  liouis  the 
Sixteenth  to  retire  into  an  adjoining  apartment  to  write  his  justification, 
be  learned  on  re-entering  that  he  was  about  to  be  arrested.    ''  Ah,  Sire," 
be  then  exclaimed,  "l  sball  always  obey  the  orders  of  your  majesty,  but 
deign  to  spare  me  the  disgrâce  of  being  arrested  in  my  pontifical  gar- 
ments  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  court."    "  It  must  be  so,"  re- 
plied Louis  the»  Sixteenth.    In  fact  at  the  moment  when  he  lefl  the 
king's  présence,  the  cry  was  heard,  *'  arrest  the  cardinal."    It  was  de 
Breteuil,  who  usurping  the  employment  of  the  captain  of  the  guards  of 
the  quarter,  gave  course  to  the  impatience  of  his  hatred.    The  custodj 
of  the  cardinal  was  at  once  confided  to  a  y  ou  ng  lieutenant  of  the  guards. 
As  they  were  pasnng  through  the  gallery  together  M.  de  Rohan  meets . 
his  beiduque,  addresses  some  words  to  him  in  German,  and  asking  the 
officer  for  a  pencil,  traces  rapidly  on  a  pièce  of  paper  some  lines  which 
the  servant  carries  off.    The  latter  hastened  to  Paris  at  speed,  and 
reached  the  cardinales  palace  in  so  short  a  time,  that  the  horse  fell  dead 
at  the  stable.    The  order  contained  in  the  paper  was  handed  to  the  abbé 
Georgel  and  the  portfolio  containing  his  correspondence  was  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  search.^     The  searches,  so  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
circumstances,  did  not  take  place  for  four  hours  afterwards;  an  aston- 
ishing  thing,  observes  M.  de  Besenval.||     Were  they  afraid  of  knowing 

*  Mémoires  inedita  de  M.  Beognot. 

t  In  accordance  with  the  teatimony  of  M.  de  Besenval  who  assures  us  he  had  the  dé- 
tails which  he  relates  from  the  queen  herself.    See  t.  2.  of  his  Mémoires,  p.  164  et  165. 
t  Mémoires  de  l'abbé  Georgel,  t.  2.  p.  102. 


^  Ibid.  p,  104.  Il  Ibid.  p.  166,  ^  ^    ^  ^ 
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too  machY    M.  de  Rohan  was  cooducted  to  the  Bastile  that  same 
night. 

There  was  at  fîrst  but  one  feeling  in  Paris  ;  stupéfaction.  But  when 
it  was  known  that  the  king  had  oifered  the  aocused  the  alternative  either 
of  throwing  himself  on  the  royal  mercy,  or  of  being  judged  by  Parlia- 
ment,  and  that  he  had  determined  on  the  latter,  the  public  émotion  was 
divided,  and  the  diversity  of  interests  was  manifested  by  the  con- 
sternation, distrust,  a  thousand  contradictory  and  véhément  commenta- 
ries. 

The  parliament  triumphed.  It  at  last  saw  a  prince  of  the  charch 
humbled  before  it  in  the  person  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  proudest  fàmilies 
in  the  kingdom  held  in  expectation,  in  terror  of  its  judgments.  It  was 
about  to  décide  on  the  honor  of  the  king.  On  their  side,  and  by  a  cou- 
trary  feeling,  the  leaders  of  the  nobility  were  struck  down.  They  mea- 
Bured  with  rage  the  road  already  traversed  by  thèse  bourgeois  in  red 
robes,  and  they  broke  out  against  the  queen,  by  whom  one  of  their  num- 
ber  was  given  up  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  multitude.  Great  was  also  the 
consternation  of  the  high  clergy,  as  appears  by  its  protest  of  the  I8th 
of  September,  1785.  Mère  clerks  had  spécial  judges  pointed  out  by  law, 
and  could  not  the  episcopal  order,  whose  rights  so  many  historical  monu- 
ments consecrated,  claim  the  same  privilège  ?  An  accused  bishop  could 
not,  should  not  be  judged  but  by  bishops.  Such  were  the  pretensions 
which  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  raised  ;*  and  the  pope  threatened  to 
dégrade  M.  de  Rohan  for  not  having  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  parlia- 
ment in  an  absolute  and  formai  manner.  Those  who  professed  a  reflected 
worship  for  the  monarchical  principle,  could  not  rid  themselves  of  an 
impression  of  alarm.  Had  they  not  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October?  How  should  they  not  bave  been  disturbed  by  a  trial 
which  was  about  to  introduce  the  imagination  of  the  people  into  the 
alcôve  of  the  queen?  They  blamed  Louis  the  Sixteeoth,  they  accused 
him  of  imprudence.  But  he  had  to  submit  to  a  law  which  was  inde- 
pendent  of  the  calculations  of  human  wisdom.  For  the  Révolution  was 
already  made. 

That  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent,  was  the  exposure  of  the  I5th 
of  August  Why  was  it  not  done  ?  Why  did  the  queen  expose  herself 
to  the  danger  of  pushing  to  extremities  the  man  from  whom'she  had  so 
much  to  fear?  That  is  surprising  at  first  glance;  but  when  we  take  in 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  the  astonishment  ceases.  M.  de  Breteuil 
was  at  the  head  of  the  police.  He  cherished  towards  Louis  de  Rohan, 
his  fortunate  successor  in  the  embassy  to  Vienna,  a  hatred  which  bor- 
dered  on  phrenzy.  It  was  he  who  desired  the  disgrâce  of  the  arrest.  jln 
a  less  compromised  situation,  no  one  doubts  but  that  Marie  Antoinette 
would  hâve  been  in  a  situation  to  hinder  it  ail.  But  the  more  she  was 
mixed  up  in  the  aifair,  the  less  was  she  permitted  to  stifle  the  noise  of  it, 
under  penalty  of  awakening  terrible  suspicions.  She  need  not  dread 
the  despair  of  the  accused  ;  his  own  interest  answered  for  his  discrétion  ; 
for  a  single  word  from  him  as  to  his  secret  relations  with  the  wife  of  the 

*  Letter  lent  to  the  kiog  on  the  18th  of  Septemb|Br^|7^  qqq|^ 
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king,  and  he  was  dead.  We  add,  aiso,  that  the  cardinal  had  recently 
abandoned  himself  to  new  and  culpable  boasting.  Marie  Antoinette  had 
doubtiess  heard  thia,  and  felt  her  old  wounds  re-open. 

Madame  de  la  Motte  was  arrested  at  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1785.  She  had  already  burned  her  papers,  among  which  were 
aeveral  letters  from  the  cardinal,  fîlled  with  Toluptuoua  boldness,  and  in 
which  the  transports  of  ambition  were  united  with  the  delirium  of  love.* 
Cagliostro  was  also  arrested  on  the  denunciation  of  Madame  de  la  Motte> 
who  suspected  him  of  having  done  her  ill  offices  with  M.  de  Rohan,  and 
who  arenged  herself  by  a  calumny  ont  of  which  an  unjast  decree  might 
make  an  assaasination.  It  must  be  remarked  that  M.  de  la  Motte,  hav- 
ing  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  authority,  they  refused 
to  seize  his  person.t  They  knew  him  to  be  of  a  decided  cbaracter,  and 
were  fearful  lest  he  might  défend  his  wife  agatnst  the  influences  to  which 
they  were  disposed  to  submit  her. 

She  was  in  faet  no  sooner  in  the  Bastille  than  the  Baron  de  Breteuil 
enveloped  her  in  a  system  of  artifîcial  counsels,  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  absoWing  the  queen  and  destroying  the  cardinal.  They  informed 
her,  through  the  commissioner  Chenon,|  that  her  days  were  ended  if  she 
named  one  person  who  was  inviolable  ;  that  there  was  but  one  part  for 
her,  to  throw  every  thing  on  the  cardinal  ;  that  he  did  not  deserve  regard, 
having  denounced  her.  "  Do  you  not  see,"  added  the  commissioner, 
"  that  he  himself  bas  condemned  himself  to  abstain  from  accusing  the 
queen  ?  You  must  either  then  crush  him  or  be  crushed  by  him." 

It  was  thus  that  Madame  de  la  Motte  was  led  to  falsehood  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  the  cardinal,  who  on  his  side  felt  he  was  lost,  if  he  did  not  lie 
at  her  expense.  There  is  the  key  of  the  trial.  It  remained  covered  with 
an  impénétrable  obscurity,  because,  in  order  to  dissipate  it,  it  would  bave 
been  necessary  to  pronounce  a  name  which  the  judges  could  not  hear 
pronounced. 

The  pursuits  had  commenced,  they  led  to  three  important  discoveries. 

A  young  girl,  named  d'Oliva,  was  arrested  at  Brussels,  who  declared 
that  it  was  she  who  had  personified  the  queen  in  the  Park,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  Madame  de  la  Motte. 

A  certein  Rétaux  de  Villette  avowed  himself  guilty  of  having,  at  the 
instigation  and  in  the  présence  of  Madame  de  la  Motte,  counterfeited  the 
signature  of  the  queen,  and  written  on  the  margin  of  the  propositions 
made  to  the  jeweller,  thèse  words,  approved,  Marie  Antoinette,  of 
France. 

Finally,  they  learned  from  an  Irish  capuchin,  Mac  Dermott,  that  M. 
de  la  Motte  had  sold  diamonds  to  a  jeweller  in  London,  named  Gray,  to 
the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
déposition  of  Gray,  who  was  interrogated  through  the  French  chargé  in 
London.$ 

Thèse  three  circumstances  appeared  overwhelming  for  Madame  de  la 

*  Mémoiras  inédit*  de  M.  Beagnot. 

t  Mémoire  justificatif  de  Madame  de  la  Motte,  p.  127 

t  Vie^de  Madame  de  la  Motte.  _  CxÛOCtIp 

i  Déclaration  of  Jeweller  Gray,  certificd  by  the  notary,  J.  P.  umbm^,^^^^ 
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Hotte.  She  thus  exfdained  them,  at  firet  in  the  secret  interrogatorîes  to 
which  she  was  subjected  in  the  Bastille;  and  then  in  the  writings  which 
appeared  after  the  judgment. 

On  the  subject  of  the  scène  in  the  park,  she  maintained  that  OlÎYa  had 
there  personified  the  queen;  but  that  Marie  Antoinette  had  so  wiahed  it; 
that  she  assisted  at  thé  rendezvous,  concealed  behind  a  hedge  of  hora- 
beam  ;  that  she  had  herself  prepared  an  adventure  whose  singularity 
pleased  her,  and  whose  end  was  to  prove  the  discrétion  of  the  cardinal. 
How  can  it  be  believed,  she  exclaimed,  that  I  should  hâve  dared,  withoot 
the  knowledge  of  the  queen,  to  weave  a  web  so  easy  to  break  î  That  I 
should  hâve  chosen  the  garden  of  Versailles,  at  midnight,  to  commit  the 
crime  of  lèse  majestj,  at  a  time  when  nocturnal  promenades,  too  mach 
permitted  in  1778,  were  prohibited,  and  when  the  royal  résidences,  on 
the  contrary,  were  closely  watched  1  But  how  !  if  that  love  of  the  qoeen 
with  which  the  soûl  of  the  cardinal  was  flattered,  had  been  but  an  inven- 
tion on  my  part,would  I  not  hâve  been  interested  in  prolonging  his  error, 
in  putting  it  to  sleep,  instead  of  conducting  him  to  a  fraudulent  rendez- 
vous,  which  was  to  exalt  his  hopes  and  make  him  discover  the  intrigue, 
by  inspiring  him  with  confidence  to  approach  the  queen  on  the  next  day, 
to  speak  lo  her  of  love,  in  fine,  to  continue  so  successful  an  adventure? 
For  a  first  rendezvous  called  for  a  second  and  a  third  ;  and  an  interview 
with  the  false  queen  was  advancing  the  time  of  verbal  explanation  with 
the  true  one,  a  décisive  hour,  in  which  a  syllable  would  hâve  been  enougfa 
to  expose  me  entirely,  and  precipitate  me  into  an  abyss» 

Madame  de  la  Motte  formally  admitted  that  the  words,  approved^ 
Marie  Antmnette  of  France^  had  been  written  by  Retaux  de  Villetle  ; 
but  she  added  that  it  was  with  the  express  consent  of  the  queen  and  the 
cardinal.  They  had  adopted  this  expédient  in  concert,  judging  it  oseful 
and  but  little  dangerous.  The  signature,  Marie  Antoinette  of  France, 
being  that  of  no  one,  could  not  constitute  a  forgery  ;  it  had  then  the  advan* 
tage  of  determining  Boëhmer  to  give  up  the  necklace,  without  compro- 
mising  either  the  queen  or  the  chosen  secretary.  In  support  of  this 
explanation.  Madame  de  la  Motte  pointed  ont  how  strange  it  would  hâve 
been  for  an  old  embassador,  a  courtier,  not  to  know  how  the  queen  sign- 
ed  her  name,  from  whom,  in  his  capacity  of  grand  almoner,  he  had  re- 
ceived  written  orders.  Would  he  not  hâve  been  shocked  at  aeetng  the 
words  of  France^  added  to  the  signature  of  a  princess  of  Austria  î  It 
was,  moreover,  impossible  to  suppose  too  rapid  a  reading  or  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  moment  ;  since  the  agreement  had  remained  in  his  hands,  he 
had  had  occasion  to  read  it  over  several  times,  and  had  even  shown  it  to 
the  treasùrer.  St.  James. 

Madame  de  la  Motte  also  declared  that  she  had  received  the  diamonds 
which  had  been  sold  in  London,  by  her  husband,  as  présents  from  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  wife  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  being  unable  to  wear  this 
famous  necklace  which  she  had  already  refused  from  the  king  as  it  was, 
it  became  necessary  to  take  it  to  pièces,  so  as  to  hâve  it  reset  in  a  less 
recognizable  form,  and  of  a  différent  design.  In  this  case,  there  were 
too  raany  diamonds.  It  was  necessary  to  give  them  to  somebody,  and  it 
was  natural  they  should  be  given  to  her  who  was  the  mistress  of  the  secret. 
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As  may  be  imagined,  thèse  allégations  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  were 
not  permitted  to  figure  in  the  proceedings.  They  transpired,  however, 
and  acqoired  weight  from  the  difficulty,  the  iropossibility  of  understanding, 
if  they  were  rejected,  a  crowd  of  certain,  incontestable  facts,  which  the 
inemorials  of  the  advocates  and  the  officiai  documents  surrendered  to 
public  discussion. 

Public  opinion  was  then  divided. 

The  partisans  of  Marie  Antoinette  indignantly  accused  Madame  de  la 
Motte,  of  haYing,  whilst  calumniating  her  sovereign,  abused  the  credu- 
Ijty  of  the  cardinal.  The  crédit  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  at  court  ?  It 
was  a  falsehood.  The  letters  handed  by  her  to  the  Prince  de  Rohanî 
flupposititious.  The  bargain  of  the  necklace?  a  well  calculated  robbery. 
And  they  showed  her  at  once  deceiving  the  cardinal  in  the  park  scène, 
borrowing  the  vénal  skill  of  a  forger,  selling  at  I^iondon,  through  her 
husband,  diamonds  detached  from  the  necklace,  and  paasing  from  well 
known  poverty  to  ostentations  wealth.  They  recalled,  also,  that  Marie 
Antoinette  had  always  testifîed  an  aversion  towards  the  Prince  Louis  de 
Rohan,  which  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  with  secret  and  intimate 
connections  ;  they  also  recalled  that  this  very  necklace,  which  the  Queen 
of  France  was  accused  of  purchasing  clandestinely,  had  been  twice  offered 
to  her  and  twice  refused. 

But  the  opposite  party  opposed  other  considérations  to  thèse,  which  they 
thought  much  more  conclusive. 

And  first,was  it  conceivable  that  in  receiving  love  letters,  true  or  snp- 
posititious;  that  in  receiving  in  the  park  scène  a  pledge  of  tenderness, 
tbought  to  be  offered  by  the  queen  herself  ;  that,  in  fine,  believing  hiro* 
aelf  to  be  loved,  the  cardinal  would  not  hâve  sought  to  extend  hissuccess, 
at  least  to  verify  it  î  Would  not  he  who  had  access  to  the  château,  and 
8o  frequently  met  Marie  Antoinette  in  passing,  hâve  never  made  a  sign, 
said  a  word  having  référence  to  the  letters,  to  a  recollection  which  was 
the  occupation  of  hts  thoughts  and  the  enchantment  of  his  life?  Was 
more  than  a  sign  or  a  word  required  to  unveil  the  intrigue  attributed  to 
Madame  de  la  Motte?  Had  the  cardinal,  under  the  impression  that  he 
bad  received  letters,  bave  spoken  to  the  queen,  he  would  certainly  hâve 
done  it  ;  and  since  the  secret  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  for  a 
year,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  Madame  de  la  Motte  spoke  the  trutb. 

And  then,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  silence  kept  by  the  queen, 
when,  on  the  12th  of  July,  she  received  that  letter  from  the  jewellers,  in 
which  they  spoke  of  a  necklace  sold  in  compliance  with  her  order,  of 
new  arrangements entered  into,of  submission  to  her  wishes,  of  gratitude? 
If  she  had  been  ignorant  of  every  thing,  would  she  not  hâve  sent  at  once 
for  Boëhmer,  with  whom  she  was  in  communication,  to  question  him 
about  so  insolent  an  enigma  ? 

Another  circumstance  with  which  theyarmed  themselves  against  Marie 
Antoinette  was  the  réduction  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  ezact- 
ed  from  the  jewellers  on  the  first  payroent,  in  a  letter  sent  by  her  usual 
messenger.*    If  it  were  true  that  Madame  de  la  Motte  had  deceived  the 


*  Mémoire  det  Joailliere  Boëhmer  et  Baftaoge, 
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cardinal  and  appropriated  the  diamonds  to  heradf^.for  wfaat  porpose 
would  ëhe  hâve  provoked^by  roeans  ofa  forged  letter,  a  réduction  which 
might,  by  leading  to  tbe  rescinding  of  the  bargaîn,  bafe  forced  ber  to 
restore  the  object  of  her  robbery,  to  unoiaak  herself»  to  destroy  herself 
hopelessly?  Thia  letter,  which  the  cardinal  alated  he  had  received  from 
the  qiieen,  could  not  then  bave  been  forged  by  Madame  de  la  Motte,  and 
yet  it  waa  a  conséquent  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  was  în  the  same 
hand. 

Thus  spoke  the  eneniies  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  to  each  objection 
they  sought  a  reply,  either  in  the  proceedings  or  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  princess.  They  doubtless  found  difficulty  in  picturing  to 
themselves  the  wife  of  the  King  of  France  concealed  behind  a  hedge, 
and  being  the  associate  of  a  foolish  adventure  ;  but  then,  was  not  tbe 
life  of  Marie  Antoinette  full  pf  imprudent  caprices,  and  had  not  the  part 
of  Rosina,  in  the  Barber  of  Seville,  which  sbe  loved  to  play  in  the  idle> 
neaa  of  the  Petit  Trianon,*  faroiliarized  her  with  scènes  resemblingthose 
of  the  grove?  She  had  been  very  much  irritated  against  the  candinai  ; 
but  could  not  this  anger,  sprung  from  a  particular  fact  and  susceptible  of 
explanation,  be  eztinguished  before  the  love  of  Prince  Louis,  and  the 
testimonies  of  bis  repentance?  She  had  twice  refused  tbe  necklace  ; 
but  the  State  of  the  finances  was  then  a  law  to  her  ;  andthose  who  knew 
the  heart  of  women  should  not  bave  been  surprlsed  that  she  had  been 
aflerwards  seized  with  a  violent  désire  to  bave  it,  when  she  learned 
that  it  was  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  princess  of  a  rank  inferior 
to  her  own.  As  to  Madame  de  la  Motte,  were  not  her  opulence,  which 
was  owing  to  the  largesses  of  the  cardinal  and  which  was  exhibited  nine 
months  before  the  negotiation  for  the  necklace,  the  distrust  with  which 
she  had  inspired  the  jewellerson  mentioning  the  intentions  of  the  Prince 
de  Rohan,  the  noise  which  she  made  about  her  relations  with  the 
queen,  her  profound  security  to  the  last  moment,  her  absolute  refusai 
to  fly  when  the  means  were  offered  her,  the  assurance  that  she  had  not 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  show,  sufficient  to  give  the  lie  to  the  hypotheais 
of  the  robbery  ? 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  power,  when  the  hatred  it  excites  is  encouraged 
by  its  décline  which  is  conunencing.  The  trial  about  the  necklace  ex- 
posed  royalty  to  blows,  not  only  from  its  natural  enemies,  but  from  a 
crowd  of  royaltsts,  whom  the  resentment  of  deceived  ambition  or  some 
récent  injury  animated.  They  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  envelope  the 
affair  in  clouds,  to  mix  it  up  with  the  design  of  a  ridiculous,  knavish 
adventure,  in  which  a  certain  Bette  d'Etienville  was  commissioned  to 
blind  public  curiosity  ;  looks  remained  fixed  on  the  throne  and  Ver* 
sailles.  The  royal  majesty,  banished  from  the  proceedings,  was  dragged 
about  in  impure  lampoons,  in  which  the  rancors  of  courtiers  were  recog* 
nîzed,  their  names  only  being  wanting.  The  scandai  was  enormous  in 
France,  throughout  ail  Europe  ;  the  trial  about  the  necklace  became  a 
frame  in  which  a  thousand  accusations  against  the  dueen  were  col- 
lected,  and  many  applauded  what  they  called  the  dishonor  of  the  king, 
whilst  awaiting  the  fall  of  the  royalty. 

*  Mémoire!  d<  Madame  Campan,  aaz  ficlaireistemeiiti  historiqueert:  SL  ii.^Q, 
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It  was  also  fatal  to  the  queen,  tbat  the  question  was  between  her  and 
the  highest  family  in  the  kingdom. 

To  put  the  Prince  de  Rohan  oui  of  the  cause  was  impossible  ;  thus 
Me.  Target,  his  advocate  was  reduced  in  defending  him,  to  attribute  to 
him  a  credulity  which  would  scarcely  bave  been  truth-like  in  a  child. 
And  even  that  served  for  nolhing;  for  it-remained  for  him  to  expiait) 
what  the  cardinal  had  said  to  Boëhmer,  Bassange  and  St  James,  about 
his  direct  intercourse  with  the  queen,  and  the  asylum  which  he  had 
granted  to  Madame  de  la  Motte  at  the  moment  of  the  fatal  éclat,  and 
nnally  the  following  note  dictated  by  him  at  an  early  stage  of  the  afiair 
to  his  valet  de  chambre,  and  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Baron 
de  Brenteuil  :  **  Seek  out  B.  (Boëhmer,)  a  second  time  .  .  .  it  is  for 
bim  to  speak  again  of  what  was  said  the  first  time  about  the  plan  in 
question  ....  his  head  bas  turned  since  A.  (the  queen)  said,  *  What  do 
thèse  people  wish  to  say  ?  I  believe  they  are  crazy.'  I  fear  much  lest 
mine  is  turned  also."  • 

Louis  de  Rohan  had  a  lively  and  cultirated  mind,  be  had  managed 
diplomatie  affaira  with  a  rare  dexterity,  and  his  embassy  at  Vienna  had 
procured  the  greatest  distinction  for  him.*  . . .  That  such  a  man  become 
the  sport  of  a  vulgar  intriguer,  should  bave  thought  he  saw  for  several 
consécutive  roonths,  that  which  he  did  not  see,  should  bave  heard  that 
which  was  not  said  to  him,  that  manifestations  of  hatred  should  bave 
been  changed  for  him  and  him  alone  into  manifestations  of  love,  thathe 
should  bave  been  retained  in  a  long  and  voluntary  ignorance  of  that 
which  he  had  a  capital  and  pressing  interest  in  knowing,  that  without 
inspiring  in  him  any  diatrust,  he  should  bave  been  drawn  successively  to 
a  false  rendezvous,  brought  into  the  présence  of  a  false  queen,  and  been 
induced  to  commit  to  a  false  valet  de  chambre,  a  necklace  purchased  on 
the  faith  of  a  false  signature,  was  what  the  public  refused  to  believe. 

But  if  he  had  not  been  deceived,  one  of  two  things  was  necessary  ;  he 
had  either  purchased  the  necklace  to  appropriate  it  to  himself,  or  eîse  he 
had  acquired  it  in  the  name  and  by  the  express  orders  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette.    A  terrible  and  yet  inévitable  alternative. 

It  resulted  from  the  proceedings,  and  the  déclaration  of  the  two  jew- 
ellers,  that  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  July,  in  which  they  thanked  the  queen 
for  having  finally  conaented  to  the  purchase  of  the  necklace,  had  been 
saggested  and  dictated  by  the  cardinal  himself:  an  invincible  argument 
in  favor  of  his  good  faith,  and  évident  proof,  they  said,  that  he  acted 
really  under  the  eye  of  the  queen. 

The  question  finally  reached  this  point,  that  the  acquittai  of  the  car- 
dinal could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  condemnation  of  the 
queen. 

Two  parties  were  then  formed  ;  on  one  side  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the 

*  See  in  the  Mémoires  de  l'Abbé  Georgel,  and  in  the  mémoires  historiques  et  politiques 
du  règne  de  Louis  Seizième,  the  detaiJs  ofthe  important  discoveriesmade  at  Vienna  by 
Loni^de  Rohan,  and  the  secret  information  he  obtained  in  the  bureau  of  the  Prince  de 
Kannitz,  and  even  in  the  apartmentsof  the  Empress. 

t  Mémoire  des  joailliers  de  Boëhmer  et  Bassange,  ubi  supra. 
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queen,  the  fint  président  d'Aligre»  the  two  reporters,  Titon  de  VUlotran 
et  Dupuis  de  M arcé,  the  councillor  d'Amécourt,  M.  de  Bretail  ;  on  ihû 
other,  the  grand  almoner,  the  familj  of  Rohan,  the  bishops,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  magtstracy,  and  secretlj  M.  de  Vergennes. 

What  would  be  the  issue  î  the  name  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  had 
almost  disappeared  in  the  scandalous  importance  of  the  qaarrel.  What 
interested  ail,  was  the  queen,  what  some,  the  monarchy. 

The  confronting  of  the  witnesses  coromenced.  Madame  de  la  Motte 
displayed  in  it  an  audacity  and  violence  which  the  modesty  of  her  ses 
condemned,  but  which  testifîed  this  conviction  in  her,  that  they  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  strike  her,  that  they  would  never  dare  it.  The  cardinal 
could  not  meet  her  look,  she  made  Father  Lotu,  one  of  the  witnesses,  blush» 
intimidated  Villette,  and  alarmed  the  judges  by  herexcitement.  Faithful 
rooreover  to  the  plan  of  defence  which  had  been  marked  out  for  her, 
she  studied  visibly  to  separate  the  qaeen's  name  from  her  replies.  Vain 
efforts  !  the  fatal  name  rose  every  instant  to  her  lips  ;  and  then  forced  to 
substitute  a  fable,  which  was  frequently  absurd,  for  the  true  explanation, 
she  stopped  and  became  embarrassed  by  her  contradictions  and  false- 
hoods.  More  than  once,  irritated  at  so  much  constraint,  and  preased 
too  actively,  she  allowed  exclamations  to  escape  which  chilled  the  tribu- 
nal with  alarm.  <*  Let  them  be  carefull  let  them  not  push  me  too  far,  I 
will  speak."  She  allowed  it  to  escape  from  her  one  day  in  speaking  of 
a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  that  this  letter  was  from  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
began  with  thèse  words  ;  /  send  thee, 

The  accused  during  this  time  were  publishing  memoirs  on  memoirs. 
Cagliostro  issued  his  from  the  Bastille.  He  gave  a  thousand  romantic 
détails  in  it,  about  his  éducation,  his  life,  and  his  traveis,  evidently  in* 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  empire  which  he  exercised  over 
the  imagination  ;  he  had  passed  his  childhood  at  Médina,  by  the  name 
of  Archarat,  in  the  palace  of  the  Mufti  Salahym.  His  teacher  wasnamed 
Althotas.  His  birth  was  an  enigma  to  hiiiiself,  etc. . .  A  list  of  persons 
whom  he  had  known  intimately  in  différent  countries  of  Europe  followed  ; 
in  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  his  son  the  Duke  of  Vescard,  the  Count 
de  Prelata,  the  Duke  de  Médina  Ckeli  ;  in  Portugal,  the  Count  de  San 
Vicenti  ;  in  Holland,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  at  Petersburg,  Prince 
Potemkin,  Narischin,  the  gênerai  of  the  Cossacks,  General  Médicino;  in 
Poland,  the  Countess  Coraceska,  the  Princess  of  Nassau  ;  at  Rome,  the 
Chevalier  d'Acquino;  at  Malta,  the  Grand  Master.  In  the  same  writing 
he  stated  that  there  were  bankers  in  varions  parts  of  Europe  instructed 
to  provide  for  his  support  and  his  largesses  ;  he  named  several  who  did 
not  deny  it  ;  Sarrasin  of  Bâle,  Sancostar  of  Lyons,  Anseroo  la  Cruz  of 
Lisbon.  Aller  having  confounded  with  disdainful  modération  tl|e  calam- 
nies  of  Madame  de  la  Motte,  so  far  as  they  concemed  him,  and  proved 
his  innocence  in  the  affair  of  the  necklace,  "  I  hâve  written,  he  said  in 
conclusion,  what  is  sufficient  for  the  law,  what  is  sufficient  for  any  othei 
feeling  than' that  of  a  vain  curiosity.  Will  you  insist  on  knowing  more 
particularly  the  country,  name,  motives,  resources  of  an  unknown  ?  What 
does  it  concern  you  Frenchmen?    My  country  is  for  you,  the  first  place 
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in  joar  empire  m  which  I  submitted  myself  to  your  laws  ;  my  name  is 
that  whicb  l  hâve  caused  to  be  honored  among  you  ;  my  motiTe  is  God; 
my  resouroes  are  my  own  secret" 

This  memoir,  in  which  some  grandeur  was  mingied  with  valgar  arti- 
fices, increased  the  numberof  partisans  which  philosophical  free-masoniy^ 
represented  by  Cagliostro,  numbered  in  France.  Mirabeau  attacked 
him  from  Berlin  in  a  bitter  pamphlet,  but  which  shows  the  popularity  of 
the  wonder-worker  at  that  period.  **  Public  pity/'  says  Mirabeau,* 
'*  appears  to  embrace  his  defence,  or  at  least  to  embdlish  it  He  is  a 
prodigious  man,  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  a  philosopher,  a  sage,  who  is 
abont  to  renew  the  horrible  drama  of  Socrates  drinking  hemiock.  A 
thousand  cries  arise,  and  from  thèse  confused  damors  we  may  gather 
thèse  words  :  **  What  has  he  done  7  .  .  .  Wkat  has  his  wife  done  ?  •  .  . 
Whai  haut  they  done  ?" 

The  news  was  suddenly  spread  abroad,  accredited  by  a  mémorial  o( 
Me.  Doillot,t  that  the  Count  de  la  Motte  is  in  England,  that  he  knows 
the  truth,  isdetermined  to  tell  it,  is  aaxious  to  reach  Paris,  and  is  opposed 
ia  so  doing.  To  this  vague  récital  were  added  an  attempt  at  assassina» 
tion,  which  had  failed,  and  many  a  story  propagated  by  hatred.  Clamors 
then  arose.  Why  did  they  not  hasten  to  brihg  the  only  man  who  could 
perhaps  throw  any  light  on  so  many  mysteries?  M.  de  Vergennes  had 
known  well  how  to  arrest  in  foreign  countries  Olira  aod  Viilette,  who 
were  fevorable  to  M.  de  Rohan  ;  why  was  he  now  so  lukewarm  andpow* 
erless  towards  M.  de  la  Motte,  a  witness  whom  the  cardinal  dreaded. 
Thèse  remarks  did  not  move  Vergennes,  well  determined  to  snstain  the 
Rohans,  from  friendship  to  them,  and  also  from  aninoosity  to  the  queen. 
He  sustained  himself  on  the  respect  due  to  the  law  of  nations,  a  respect 
which  had  not  restrained  him  either  at  Brussels  or  Qeneva  ;  he  only 
demanded  as  a  matter  of  form  the  sorrender  of  M.  de  la  Motte  by  the 
British  government,  and  he  foUowed  to  the  end  the  systero  which  caused 
him  to  reject  the  following  proposais  of  Le  Mercier,  a  French  spy  in 
England  ;  *'  If  address  was  not  sufficient  to  seize  him,  force  will  be 
employed  to  condnct  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  an  isolated 
spot,  where  they  would  be  careful  to  bave  stationed,  for  fifteen  days  if 
necessary,  one  of  those  vessels  which  carry  coal  to  London.  They  are 
of  such  thickness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  confined  in 
the  hold  to  make  his  cries  heard."^ 

It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  queen  that  Coant  de  la  Motte  should 
appear,  provided  he  would  pledge  himself  to  associate  himself  agatnst 
the  cardinal  exdusively  in  the  plan  of  defence  suggested  to  his  wife. 
Would  he  consent  to  make  such  an  engagement  7  M.  d' Adheman,  the 
embeasadof  of  France  in  England,  was  commissioned  to  assure  himself 
of  this.  For  although  M.  de  Vergennes,  his  snperior,  bdonged  to  what 
was  then  called  thê  party  ofihe  Rohans,  he  was  a  member  of  the  queen* s 
party.    He  then  saw  M.  de  la  Motte,  pointed  out  to  him  the  path  to  be 

*  Lettre  de  Comte  de  Mirabeau  a  M.  M  .  .  .  about  Cafflioatro  and  Larater. 

t  Sommaire  pour  la  Conntetae  de  Valois  la  Motte  par  Me.  Doiltot,  p.  66. 

t  Report  of  Seplember,  1786,  foand  in  the  archÎTet  of  the  police.  >^  j 
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puraued,*  and  was  preparing  to  send  him  to  France,  when  the  denoaement, 
hurried  by  the  friends  of  the  cardinal,  happened.  • 

Contrary  influences  were,  for  a  long  time,  brought  to  bear  on  parlia- 
ment,  the  master  of  the  décision.  Baldheaded  counsellors  underwent 
solicitations,  whose  charm  is  divined  and  not  avowed.t  Ambitions  soûls 
were  leaning  to  the  side  of  favor.  The  impatience  of  the  public  was  at 
îts  height.     The  attorney  gênerai  gave  his  conclusions. 

They  were,  that  Villette  and  M.  de  la  Motte  shoald  be  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  life  ;  that  Madame  de  la  Motte  should  be  whipped, 
branded  and  coniined  in  an  hospital  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  By  the 
same  conclusions  Oliva  was  nonsuited  and  Cagliostro  discharged  from 
the  accusation,  and  the  cardinal  should  be  forced  to  an  humiliating 
aTowal  of  temerity,  banished  forever  from  the  présence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  deprived  of  his  posts  and  his  dignities.^  The  opinion  of  the 
^ttorney  gênerai  was  sustained  by  the  two  judges  advocate  and  M. 
d'Amécourt,  adopted  by  the  fourteen  counsellors  and  actively  opposed  in 
every  thing  concerning  the  cardinal  by  Mess.  Minières,  Fréteau,  Robert 
de  Saint  Vincent,  de  Brétignières,  Barillon,  de  Jonville.  M.  d'Ormes- 
son  thought  that  without  being  discharged  from  the  accusation,  M.  de 
Rohan  should  be  nonsuited. 

The  accused  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  final  interrogatory,  before  ibe 
decree  was  pronounced.  Villette  appeared  first  upon  the  prisoner's 
stool,  his  eyes  bathed  in  teajrs,  and  he  only  spoke  to  protest  his  repen- 
tance.  Madame  de  la  Motte  was  then  brought  in.  She  advanced  in  a 
simple  dress  with  her  hair  unpowdered  and  with  a  firm  step  ;  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  opprobrious  seat  which  was  destined  for  her,  her  countenance 
altered  and  her  knees  trembled.  She  recovered  herself,  however,  and 
repUed  with  assurance  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  on  rising  to  retire  she 
smiled.  The  attitude  of  the  cardinal  was  rery  différent.  Thou^h  the 
prisoner's  stool  had  disappeared  when  he  entered,  his  face  was  extremely 
pale,  and  consternation  was  painted  in  his  looks.^  He  wore  a  long  robe 
of  ceremony.  Invited  unanimously  to  take  a  seat,  he  assumed  the  air 
and  language  of  a  suppliant  and  left  a  profound  impression  of  pity  on 
the  hearts  of  his  judges. 

The  31  st  of  May,  1786,  being  the  day  on  which  the  décision  was  to 
be  pronounced,  the  members  of  the  families  of  Rohan  and  Lorraine 
went  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning  to  range  themselves  on  the  passage 
of  the  magistrates.  Ail,  men  and  women,  wore  mourning,  and  when 
the  parliament  passed  by,  they  contented  themselves  with  beseeching 
thera  by  their  sad  countenance  and  their  silence.  The  hour  finally 
came;  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  was  discharged  from  the  accusation. 

There  was  a  true  delirium  in  Paris  at  this  news.  Since  they  acquitted 
the  cardinal,  the  queen  was  humiliated,  the  court  condemned,  the  mo- 
narchical  principle  freely  controlled  by  high  burgherism,  the  revolu- 

*  Mémoire  justificatif  delaCountesB  de  Valois  La  Motte,  p.  156.  This  work  shoald 
be  read  with  distrust.  Dictated  bj  an  excess  of  resentment,  it  is  full  of  gall  and  is 
calumnious.  But  it  contains,  mixed  ,up  with  many  falsehoods,  assertions  perfectly  tme 
and  in  conformity  with  the  ensemble  oT  the  proof  on  the  trial. 

t  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  t.  3.    Aux  EclairciisemenU  historiques,  p.  291. 

X  Compte  Rendu,  p.  112  et  ll3.  ^  Ibid.  p.  117. 
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tionarj  spirit  was  satisfied.  Louis  de  Rohan,  who  until  then  had  never 
been  popular,  even  for  his  TiceB,  became  suddenly  the  idol  of  the  people. 
Tbe  palace  was  overilowed  by  the  people,  some  inandating  the  way  by 
which  the  magistrates  were  to  pass,  others  pushing  and  pressing  by  the 
aide  of  the  bai]if&.  When  the  président  and  counsellors  came  ont,  a 
thoQsand  shouts  were  heard,  "  Huzza  for  the  parliament.  Huzza  for 
the  cardinal."  The  women  of  the  market  hurried  before  the  judges 
with  their  moutha  full  of  gratitude  and  their  hands  of  bouquets.  No 
one  cared  aboat  Yillette,  struck  with  perpétuai  banisbment,  nor  De  la 
Motte,  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  contumacy,  nor  fînally  Madame 
de  la  Àlotte,  reserred  for  a  punishment  worse  than  death.  Ail  thoughts 
were  for  the  cardinal.  When  he  got  into  the  carriage  which  was  to 
reconduct  him  provisionally  to  the  Bastile,  they  were  seen  disputing  for 
the  honor  of  kissing  his  garments.  Cagliostro  shared  in  thèse  popular 
ovations,  and  the  highest  families  applauded  at  such  a  sight,  as  at  a 
triumph.     It  was  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  the  révolution. 

The  queen  was  overwhelmed  with  grief;  Louis  the  Sixteenth  expressed 
loudiy  the  opinion  that  Louis  de  Rohan  had  comroitted  a  robbery,  and 
by  an  arbitrary  act,  whose  tardy  éclat  iîlled  the  tneasure  of  his  faults,  he 
exiled  him.  Though  innocent  and  acquitted,  Cagliostro  was  in  his  turn 
banished  from  the  kingdom. 

Madame  de  la  Motte,  on  learning  her  fate,  fell  into  an  inexpressible 
fit  of  fury.  Whilst  her  sentence  was  rea^ing  to  her,  they  were  obliged 
to  hold  her  by  force  in  the  air,  no  one  being  able,  by  violence,  to  place 
her  on  her  knees.  Bound  with  cords  and  dragged  into  tbe  hall  of  the 
palace  of  justice,  she  uttered  cries,  not  of  alarm,  but  fury.  Addressing 
herself  to  the  people,  she  said,  **  If  they  treat  the  blood  of  the  Valois 
80,  what  fate  is  reserved  for  that  of  the  Bourbons  ?"  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  groans  which  indignation  wrenched  from  h'er,  they  heard  thèse 
characteristic  words,  **  It  is  my  own  fault  if  I  undergo  this  ignominy  ;  I 
had  but  to  say  one  word  and  I  jvas  hung."  According  to  Lally  T0I7 
jendal  they  then  placed  a  gag  in  her  mouth,  and  as  she  struggled  with 
despair  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  the  iron  which  was  to  brand 
her  on  the  shoulder,  branded  her  on  her  breast.  They  carried  her  to 
Salpêtrière,  with  her  hair  dishevelied,  her  face  covered  with  blood,  and 
exhaling  the  strength  still  left  her,  in  imprécations. 

Sometime  aflerwards,  the  Princeas  de  Lamballe  went  mysteriously  to 
Salpêtrière,  under  pretence  of  curiosity  ;  but  in  reality  to  inquire  after 
Madame  de  la  Motte  and  to  give  assistance  for  her  to  the  superior.* 

Towards  the  close  of  November,  1786,  a  sentinei  on  guard  in  the 
court  of  la  Salpêtrière,  passed  one  night  a  note  without  a  signature  to  the 
woman  who  attended  on  Madame  de  la  Motte.  They  sai(i  in  it  to  the 
prisoner,  "  You  are  exhorted  not  to  lose  courage  and  to  husband  your 
strength  for  a  long  journey  ;  we  are  engaged  in  the  meana  of  changing 
jour  fate.''  Another  note  also  sent  through  the  sentinei  asked  for  a 
plan  of  the  key  necessary  to  facilitate  her  escape.  The  plan  was  given 
up,  and  the  unknown  soldier  carried  some  time  afterwards  the  liberating 

•  Mémoire!  de  Mademoiselle  Bertio,  pPîS^  by  CiOOglC 
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key,  as  well  as  a  man's  clothes  whîch  Madame  de  la  Motte  could  easily 
put  on,  the  order  having  withoat  doubt  been  secretly  given  to  thé 
superior.  Thos  restored  to  liberty,  Madame  de  la  Motte  started  for 
London  wbere  her  husband  awaited  her. 

Sbe  did  not  doubt  that  she  owed  her  escape  to  the  queen,  but  this 
conviction  was  far  from  having  calmed  her  resentment  ;  thus  the  foUow* 
ing  annonncement  was  read  in  an  English  journal  about  the  begtnning 
of  the  year  1787  :— <'  It  is  rumored  in  the  saloons  of  London,  that  an 
important  publication  is  about  to  appear,  which  will  throw  light  on  the 
affair  of  the  necklace." 

The  news,  soon  repeated  by  the  newspapers  of  Paris,  reaches  the 
court  and  causes  trouble  there.  Marie  Antoinette  is  alarmed.  A  nego» 
tiation  is  opened  with  M.  de  la  Motte  for  the  suppression  of  the  an- 
nounced  writing  ;  they  talk  about  honor  ;  M.  de  la  Motte  consents  to 
talk  about  money,  and  pressed  by  the  queen,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
king,  the  Princess  Polignao  went  to  Bath,  wbere  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  were  paid  for  a  silence  which  was  not  kept. 

Such  was  this  celebrated  and  so  long  obscure  event  An  evil  impres» 
sion  against  Marie  Antoinette  was  left  in  the  différent  courts  of  Europe, 
80  that  even  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  Francis  the  Second,  thought  her 
half  guilty*  It  is  said  that  afler  the  decree  of  the  3l8t  of  May,  1786, 
the  attorney  gênerai  said  to  M.  Robert  de  Saint  Vincent,  oue  of  the  most 
ardent  defenders  of  the  carc^nal,  "  Sir,  without  wishiug  to  do  so,  you 
are  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  monarchy."  This  was  going  too  far. 
The  foundations  of  a  solidly  constructed  monarchy  are  not  so  easil^y 
shaken  ;  it  requires  the  labor  of  âges  and  the  gnawingflood  of  ideas.  And 
yet  among  the  secondary  causes  of  the  révolution  this  was  certainly  the 
most  stirring  and  the  most  active.  The  dissoluteness  of  courts,  the 
miseries  of  grandeur,  the  fortune  of  countries  undermined  by  excessive 
egotism  and  baseness,  disorder  in  the  working  of  power,  the  immolation 
of  the  rights  of  truth  to  the  interests  of  force,  hatreds  slowly  amassed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  impotence  of  royaJty,  when  it  is  declining, 
to  raise  itself  up  by  justice,  or  to  maintain  itself  by  arbitrary  proceedings  ; 
in  a  Word,  the  affair  of  the  necklace  collected,  summed  up  and  placed  in 
relief  every  thing  which  accuses  the  vices  of  monarchical  institutions. 
And  what  a  chastisement  indicted  on  the  pride  of  the  masters  of  the 
earth,  what  a  sight  of  a  throne  on  which  Louis  the  Fourleenth  had  been 
seated,  coropromised  and  dragged  into  the  complications  of  an  intrigue 
of  a  farce. 

*  Mémoire!  de  Mademoiselle  Berlin,  p.  137. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

APPEARANCB  OF  TBE  DEFICIT. 

Galonné  ;  hia  portrait  and  plani — Singular  and  syetematic  character  of  his  folliei — Why 
he  makoB  tbe  courtier!  hia  accomplicea — Strange  illasions  of  the  Court — Largesses 
caleulated  by  Calonne  $  hia  opérations  ;  recoinaffe  of  the  gold  coin~The  notables 
are  anddenly  convened— Appearance  of  tbe  De&it— Attitude  of  tbe  notables  and 
their  manœuvres — Calonne  attacked  on  ail  aides,  afler  having  proclaimed  war  oa 
abuses — What  tbere  was  great  in  tbis  apparent  inconsistency  of  opinion — Fall  and 
departore  of  Calonne^Eiile  of  Keoker. 

Wbilst  the  afihir  of  the  necklace  was  glittering  in  scandais,  another 
tbeatrical  blow,  no  less  fatal  to  the  monarchy,  was  pr^aring  ;  the  appear- 
BDce  of  the  déficit 

The  dtplomacy  of  a  mistress  had  pushed  M.  de  Calonne,  an  amiable 
and  dangerous  person,  into  the  finances,  who  under  an  appearance  of 
frivolity,  concealed  the  pénétration  of  a  statesman*  Deceived  beyond 
doabt,  by  externals,  the  historians  of  his  own  time  and  of  ours  hâve 
seen  in  Calonne  only  a  daring  gambler,  a  madcap  capable  of  treating  the 
finances  as  the  marquises  of  that  day  did  women  and  virtue,  with  the 
lightness  of  a  successful  gallant,  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  and  the  in- 
credulity  of  a  free  thinker.*  They  do  not  appear  to  distrust,  that  his 
conduct,  instead  of  being  dictated  by  chance,  was  the  resuit  of  an  active 
and  prompt  calculation.  It  bas  escaped  them  that  his  follies  were  sys- 
tematic  and  were  connected  in  the  order  he  desired. 

Calonne  had  discerned  that  the  monarchy  was  struck  with  a  mortal 
blow  ;  that  it  was  sustained  by  a  kind  of  artifice  ,'t  and  that  to  save  it,  if 
its  safety  were  still  possible,  one  mode  was  offered,  to  reform  every  thing, 
to  remake  every  thing,  and  according  to  his  own  expression,  to  under* 
buUd  the  whoU  lndlding,X 

But  how  was  this  to  be  done?  Hère  it  was  that  Calonne  displayed 
original  ity  and  clearsightedness.  His  plan  was  strange  and  character* 
istic  of  the  situation. 

The  reform  of  the  monarchy  being  necessary,  the  great  bodies  must 
be  led  to  consent  to  it,  almost  to  wish  it,  and  for  that  purpose  he  must 
make  himself  their  accômplice,  divide  the  remains  of  the  treasury 
magnificently  and  gracefully  with  them,  seduce,  gorge  and  lead  them 
laughing  to  the  very  borders  of  an  abyss  which  he  wôuld  suddenly  show 
them,  so  alarming,  so  profound,  that  king,  nobility  and  clergy  would  be 
compelled  to  call  of  their  own  accord  for  liberating  novelties. 

*  Montbyon,  Particularités  sur  les  ministres  des  finances,  p.  277. 

t  Mémoire  remis  an  Roi,  par  M.  de  Calonne,  dans  Sonlavie,  tr-Ç.  cb.  7.t 

X  Rapport  de  M.  de  Calonne  au  Roi.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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When  an  austère  plebeian,  a  GeoeTese  burgher,  Necker  had  spoken  to 
80  many  loAy  gentlemen  about  descending  to  the  îevel  of  the  third  estate, 
resigning  themselves  to  equality  in  taxation,  about  retrenchments  in  pen- 
sions, and  the  restoration  of  the  mortgaged  domains,  he  had  evidently 
alienated  the  nobility,  and  irritated  the  privileged  class,  by  threatening 
them  in  the  name  of  the  common  rigbt.  But  that  he,  Calonne,  the  friend 
of  feasts  and  pleasures,  the  courtier,  the  élégant,  without  rigidity,  vvithout 
haughtiness,  and  as  vicions  as  his  neighbors,  should  one  day  rem  and  the 
complète  remodelling  of  the  state,  would  certainly  not  be  suspected,  and 
he  might  say  to  the  privileged  classes,  afler  having  procured  a  pleasant 
revery  for  them  ;  the  finances  are  novr  at  an  end  ;  the  feast  is  devoured  ; 
you  must  pay  or  perish.. 

Such  were  the  combi nations  of  Calonne.  Like  those  physicians  who, 
to  heal  a  sickness,  make  it  pass  from  the  chronic  to  the  active  stage, 
Calonne,  instead  of  combatting  the  egotism  of  the  high  classes,  wished 
to  encourage  it,  to  urge  it  to  madness,  being  very  sure  that  the  time  would 
corne  when  thèse  same  classes  would  submit  to  the  common  fate  from 
necessity,  from  interest,  from  fear. 

It  was  not  because  principles  were  dear  to  him,  and  that  he  had  the 
patriotism  of  a  Colbert  or  the  morality  of  a  Sully.  So  much  virtue  did  not 
enter  this  light  soûl.  He  was  intelligent  ;  that  was  ail.  We  must  add, 
that  his  character  was  marvellously  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his  plans. 
To  borrow,  to  hâve  millions,  to  spend  them,  to  dazzle,  notbing  was  more 
in  harmony  with  the  tempérament  of  an  agreeable  débauchée.  Galonné 
set  to  work,  and  he  went  right  of  his  end,  which  was  not  as  bas  been 
thought,  to  snatch  a  moment  of  happiness  for  the  great,  but  to  intoxicate 
them,  in  order  to  subject  them.* 

And  what  other  path  could  he  follow  7  Economize  ?  In  opening  the 
royal  treasury,  where  he  found,  he  said,  but  two  sacs  of  twelve  hundred 
livres,t  he  could  not  be  mistaken  as  the  artifices  of  the  statement  Necker 
not  only  could  not  hâve  converted  the  déficit  lefl  by  Cluguy  into  an 
excess  of  revenue  of  ten  millions,  but  it  was  even  impossible  for  him  to 
hâve  iilled  up  the  old  gap,  having  had  to  support  the  enormous  burthen 
of  the  American  war.  Fleury  and  d'Ormesson,  the  successors  of  Necker, 
had  added  new  loans  to  the  Âve  hundred  and  twenty  millions^:  borrowed 
by  him.  Fleury  had  drawn  but  twenty-five  millions  from  the  tax  of  new 
sous  on  the  livre,  and  the  third  vingtième  had  furnished  d'Ormesson  with 
only  twenly-one  millions. 

Deducting  the  forty-fîve  millions  just  roentioned,  the  déficit  had  then 
inevitabiy  increased  during  the  two  ministries  of  d'Ormesson  and  Fleury. 

Calonne  must  then  regard  economy  as  an  insuf&cient  resource,  as  a 
used  up  expédient.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  increase  the  danger  in 
some  way,  so  as  to  impose  extrême  resolutions  on  those  who  surrounded 
the  law. 

As  a  début,  he  opened  a  ioan  of  an  hundred  millions.^     What  favors, 

*  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  hâve  only  to  meditate  on  le  mémoire  de  Calonne  aa 
Roi:  t  Mémoire  de  Calonne. 

t  In  a  little  book  without  a  title,  in  reply  to  Calonne,  Necker  carries  the  total  of  hit 
loans  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  comprising  in  it  forty  millions  oranUci|>ationB. 

^  £dictofthe  month  of  November. 
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grâces,  largesses  began  to  shower  upon  the  wondering  courtiers.  The 
croupes,  the  interests  in  the  farmings  and  the  excises  were  restored.  Life 
pensions  were  given  to  those  who  had  none,  and  perpétuai  pensions  to 
those  who  had  life.  The  comptroller  gênerai  of  the  finances  received 
solicitors  with  open  arms,  and  sent  them  away  with  full  hands  ;  and  soroe 
even  saw  their  desires  surpassed.  Ail  Paris  knew  that  one  day  Calonne 
had  sent  pistachio  nuts  wrapped  in  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  discount  to 
certain  ladies.*  Complaisance  was  erected  into  a  System,  and  the  last 
means  of  government  used  by  the  French  monarchy  was  foliy. 

Personal  séductions  were  moreover  united  in  Calonne  with  his  power 
as  a  placeman.  His  lofly  stature,  his  eaay  carriage,  his  grâce,  the  mobi- 
lity  of  his  agreeable  and  fine  figuret  contributed  to  gain  the  great  world 
for  him.  Courtiers  repeated  his  bon-mots,  findin g  the  more  wit  in  them, 
since  he  made  sport  of  economy,  and  railed  at  the  creditors  of  the  state, 
almost  as  much  as  at  his  own.  He  had  however  the  art  and  the  care  to  pay 
his  own  debts  through  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  to  whom  he  avowed  on  the 
first  day  private  debts  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres.  The 
king,  without  saying  any  thing,  took  this  su  m  from  his  secretary,  and 
handed  it  to  the  new  minister  ;  a  faithfui  image  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  finances  were  about  to  be  administered. 

There  is  one  feature  which  paints  the  spirit  of  the  court  ;  it  is,  that  the 
equivocal  réputation  of  Calonne  served  him  even  better  than  his  smiling 
promises,  and  the  extent  of  his  presumed  talents  could  hâve  done.  Fleury 
and  d'Ormesson  had  leil  the  ministry,  the  last  especially,  with  an  equal 
renown  for  insufficiency  and  integrity.  In  seeing  incapacity  united  with 
correctness,  men  had  become  accustomed  to  confound  them  ;  the  cour- 
tiers at  least  aflfected  to  believe  them  inséparable  ;|  and  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  said,  with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  God  keep  us  from  honest  meny 
an  administrator  not  burthened  with  scruples,  appeared  to  be  easily 
superior. 

Thetruth  is,  the  prodigalitiesof  Calonne  and  his  imperturbable  serenity 
imposed  on  capitalists  who  were  seeking  besides  for  prime  investments, 
and  the  confidence  which  Necker  had  merited  by  his  economy,  Calonne 
obtained  by  his  expenses.  The  conséquences  ?  He  did  not  trouble  him- 
self  about  them,  having  foreseen  them.  Thus,  he  used  hisloans  without 
husbanding  them,  without  foresight,  and  as  if  this  resource  cost  nothing. 
Necker  had  borrowed  du  ring  the  war,  he  borrowed  in  peace.  Having 
entered  the  ministry  in  November,  1783,  he  had  opened  in  December, 
as  we  hâve  seen,  a  first  loan  of    -         •        -        -     100,000,000  livres. 

The  next  year  he  borrowed  -        -        -        -         125,000,000 

Theyearafter 80,000,000 

But  whilst  he  was  himself  receiving  the  amount 
of  thèse  loans,  he  was  borrowing  besides,  on  account 
of  the  king,  by  the  estâtes  of  I^nguedoc,  and  mari- 
time Flanders  and  the  city  of  Paris      -        -        .     '  49,000,000 

*  M.  de  Calonne  tout  entier  par  M.  C.  .  .  (Carra)  Brussels,  1788. 
\  Monthyon,  Particularités  sur  les  Ministres  de  financea,  p.  277. 
t  Fragment  of  a  manuscript  letter  upon  the  assembly  of  the  ootables,  in  tho  corre- 
spondance de  Grimm,  NoTembre,  1788.  C^  r>.r>.ri\ 
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By  means  of  t  furtive  extension  of  old  loans 
opened  in  1761*2,  and  even  in  1770  he  obtained       122,900,000  livres. 

He  increased  the  securities  for  farming  the  ex- 
cises, etc.  14,600,000 

He  created  new  charges  for  •        -        -  10,000,000 

He  secretly  forced  the  discount  bank  to  propose 
itseif  a  ]oan  for  eighty  millions  which  he  bad  the 
modération  to  reduce  pubhdy  to  -        •        -        -      70,000,000 

He  increased  the  anticipations  by  -        -  79,000,000 

Showing  loans  and  extraordinary  resources  of  -  650,000,000  livres, 
which  were  to  cost  an  annual  interest  of  *  45,420,000  livres.  With  thèse 
resources  Calonne  paid  pressing  debts,  and  gave  iree  course  to  bis  plan 
of  first  re-assuring  the  nation.  Every  new  edict  took  the  form  of  a 
promise.  The  preambles  said,  that  the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury 
were  about  tenninating;  light  and  order  were  about  to  appear  in  our 
finances,!  and  how  could  it  be  doubted  ?  It  was  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
who  appeared  to  give  his  roya]  word  for  it  ;  it  was  he  who  showed  to 
France  fortunate  perspectives.  AAer  ail  did  not  this  so  rouch  caluminated 
treasury  work  marvels?  An  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  were  spent 
in  cash,  in  ]785.:|:  Scarcdy  had  they  purchased  Rambouillet  for  the 
king,  paying  forty  millions  therefor,  when  they  hastened  to  purchase 
Saint  Cloud  for  the  queen  for  iîûeen  millions.^  Calonne  thus  em- 
ployed  sixty-six  millions,  ardent  to  gralify  the  fancy,  and  gild  the  pub' 
lie  misery.  The  house  of  fieaujon,  the  forest  of  Gresigne,  Chanteloup, 
the  Duchy  d'Aroboise,  the  isle  of  Ré,  the  isle  Dieu,  the  hôtel  de 
Boulainvilliers,  that  of  the  intendancy  of  Paris,  and  that  of  the  gênerai 
excise  ....  such  were  the  useless,  burthensome  acquisitions  by  which 
Galonné  maintained  the  illusion.  When  he  no  longer  knew  how  to  dis- 
sipate  the  public  fortune,  he  exchanged  domains,  and  like  a  good-humored 
player,  he  appeared  to  think  that  the  state  should  lose  nobly.  The  abbé 
d'Ëspagnac,  his  friend,  received  in  exchange  for  the  countship  of  Sancerre, 
a  crowd  of  domains  of  which  that  of  Hatton^hatel  was  one.  This 
domain  adjoined  the  property  of  Hanonville,  which  belonged  to  the  minis- 
ter,  and  was  found  soon  aflerwards  annexed  to  it  From  thence  a  very 
natural  suspicion  of  connivance  arose  ;  trom  thence  the  clamors  of  public 
opinion,  that  M.  Calonne,  from  his  habit  of  giving  to  others,  remembered 
himaelf;  This  was  but  an  imprudence  perhaps  ;  but  the  probity  of  a 
minister  should  be  like  the  wife  of  Csesar  ;  it  was  not  enough  for  her  to 
be  pure,  she  must  appear  to  be  so. 

Among  80  many  accumulated  expenses  some  useful  ones  were  formed, 
like  that  of  the  port  of  Cherburg  ;  some  were  ridiculous,  some  irritating. 
The  people  saw  with  anger  the  wall  arise  which  now  encircles  Paris, 
and  those  lofty  barriers  built  by  Calonne  to  lodge  the  too  nu  mérous  corn* 

*  Eclaircissements  et  pièces  justificatives  pour  servir  de  suite  )i  larequette  présentée 
au  Roi  par  M.  de  Calonne,  etc.  p.  63. 

t  Edict  ofAugust,  1784— also  EdiclofOctober,  1786. 

î  True  State  of  the  tax  of  17S5— Bailly,  Hist.  Financière,  t.  S.  p.  292. 

^  Mémories  politiques  et  historiques,  t.  6.  p.  144.  ^^^  GoOqIc 
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miaaîonen  of  t 'detested  octroi.*  A  pamphlet  attributed  to  Coont  Mira- 
beau,t  deaoanced  the  indecency  of  such  walla»  roonumentB  of  alaverj, 
the  luxuriousneas  of  whicb  was  an  inault|  The  autbor  concluded  with 
this  phrase  of  Manhal  de  Noaiiles  :  <'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  anthor  of 
the  plan  should  be  hung." 

But  what  excited  the  most  lively  clamora  against  Gblonne,  waa  the 
recoinage  of  the  gold  coin,  an  opération  which  waa  onattackaUe,  howw 
erer,  and  which  waa  very  well  cooducled,  but  which  aerred  as  a  prétest 
for  hatred,  and  which  the  hiatorians  of  onr  days,  from  not  having  atudied, 
hâve  dedared  to  diahonor  the  memoiy  of  Calonne*  We  muât  dear  up 
this  historical  point  of  our  financial  annale. 

Since  the  diacoTeiy  of  the  American  mines,  the  relative  value  of  gold 
tended  gradually  to  exceed  that  of  ailver.  Before  1726,  a  mark  of  gold 
was  worth  ten  marks  of  silver.  In  1726,  the  period  of  the  last  recoin- 
age in  France,  the  value  of  the  mark  of  gold  had  risen  to  fourteen  marks 
five  ounces  of  silver.  The  height  in  the  comparative  value  lof  the  gold 
coin  was  more  considérable  in  Portugal,  England,  and  especially  in  Spain, 
where  the  value  of  a  mark  of  gold  rose  in  1779  to  fifleen  marks  seven 
ounces  of  silver. 

The  rectification  which  Spain  made  was  prejudicîal  to  France,  by 
encouraging  extravagantly  the  export  of  matériels  in  gold.  A  mark  of 
gold,  which  waa  worth  in  France  but  fourteen  marks  five  ounces  in  sil- 
ver, when  carried  to  Spain  there  brought  the  exporter  fifteen  marks  seven 
ounces.  To  check  the  export,  and  at  the  same  tiroe  make  a  profit  to  the 
State  from  the  commercial  height  of  gold  in  Europe,  Galonné  determined 
to  carry  the  value  of  one  mark  of  gold  to  fifteen  marks  four  ounces  af 
silver,  that  is  to  say,  to  raise  it  a  fifieenth.^  In  conséquence  of  this,  an 
edictof  October,  1785,  ordered  a  recoinage;  ail  the  louis  were  called 
into  the  mint  to  be  recoined,  and  from  the  mark  of  gold,  ont  of  which  they 
had  formerly  made  but  thirty  louis,  they  now  made  thirty-two.  It  was 
gaining  two  louis  on  the  thirty,  or  a  fifieenth.||  Thus  a  profit  was  made 
of  one  livre  twelve  sols  oui  of  each  of  the  old  louis  of  twenty-four  livres. 

In  former  recoinages  the  king  had  appropriated  the  entire  benefit  to 
himself  ;  the  public  was  now  admitied  to  a  share.  They  received  the 
louis  in  exchange  for  twenty-five  livres,  and  they  reserved  only  twelve 
sols  the  louis  to  the  king,  firom  which  were  to  be  deducted  the  expenses 
of  the  work  and  the  inévitable  waste.  But  whilst  they  were  making  a 
large  profit  on  the  weight,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  small  loss 
upon  the  qoality,  which  is  the  standard  of  the  purity  of  coin.  It  was 
donc  as  follows  : 

*  Mémoires  politiaues  et  hiitoriqaet,  t.  6.  p.  144. 

t  Bachaaroont,  Mémoires  SecreU,  t.  34.  p.  198. 

t  Réclamation  d*nn  Citoyen  contre  la  Noavelle  enceinte  de  Paris,  élevé  par  les  Cet* 
miers  généraux.    See  the  préface. 

^  It  is  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  178S,  nnder  the  tiUe  of  M.  de  Galonné  tout  entier, 
that  most  of  the  accusations  against  this  minister  bave  been  drawn.  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  Carra,  thns  explaios  himself,  the  motives  fbr  the  hatred  with  which  Caibnne 
had  msptred  him  :  «  the  work  of  fktors  was  completed  on  the  81st  of  Jnly,  1786,  and 
I  was  not  included  in  it.**  Chap.  3.  p.  18. 

Il  Carra  says  a  stxteenth,  in  M.  de  Galonné  tont  entier,  and  this  is  not  the  only  enor 
which  this  pamphlet  contains.  oig.zed  by GoOglc 
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The  légal  qûalîty  of  our  coin  had  been  fixed  at  twenty-two  carats. 
But  perfectly  refîned  gold,  being  twenty-four  carats,  the  law  authorized  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  alloy  ;  in  other  words,  it  permitted  but  two  parts 
of  copper  to  twenty-two  parts  of  gold.  As  tbis  admixture  was,  however, 
very  difficult  to  make  with  exact  précision,  they  had  admitted,  under  the 
name  of  remèdes,  contrivances  the  mean  of  which  had  been  fixed  at 
eleven  tbirty  seconds,  tbat  is,  that  the  work  should  be  regarded  as  good 
when  the  quality  of  the  louis  did  not  differ,  but  eleven  thirty  seconds 
from  the  degree  of  fineness  prescribed  by  the  régulations.*  The  louis 
was  consequently  to  be  twen^^-one  carats,  and  twenty-one  thirty-two's. 

In  conformity  with  usage,  they  wished  the  true  value  of  the  specie 
which  was  to  be  recoined  to  be  discovered.  They  collected  for  this  pur- 
pose  a  certain  quantity  of  the  coin  struck  in  ail  the  minta  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  formed  ingots  from  them  whose  quality  was  carefully  proved.t 
It  was  discovered  that  the  quality  of  the  old  louis  was  too  low,  that  they 
wanted  four  thirty  seconds  of  fineness,  and  they  ordered  thèse  four  thirty 
seconds  to  be  added  to  each  recoinage,  so  as  to  bring  ail  the  new  coin  to 
a  gênerai  and  uniform  value  of  twenty-one  carats  and  twenty-one  thirty 
seconds. 

The  infusion  of  this  part  of  fine  gold  in  the  recoinage,  baving  cost  no 
less  than  three  millions,  they  were  taken  from  the  twelve  sols  reserved 
for  the  king  ;  and  this  was  just,  since  this  de6cit  was  the  fault  of  the 
workmeii  employed  in  the  fabrication.  They  took  from  the  twenty  sols 
allowed  to  the  owners  of  the  louis,  the  loss  which  the  pièces  had  under- 
gone  in  weight,  as  well  from  rubbing  as  from  fraudulent  altérations, 
which  reduced  the  mean  profit  to  thé  owners  to  fifleen  sols. 

About  nine  bundred  thousand  marks  were  brought  into  the  mints. 
This  was  only  about  one-half  of  what  had  been  struck  since  1726  ;  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  other  half  had  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion, in  conséquence  of  the  advantages  derived  from  drawing  it  off. 

Such  was  the  opération.  It  made  a  profit  of  twenty  millions  to  pri- 
vate  persons  ;  it  procured  seven  millions  for  the  treasury  ;  it  rectifîed  the 
quality  of  the  coin,  and  placed  France  beyond  the  reach  of  the  damage 
to  which  we  submitted  in  our  exchanges. 

And  yet  the  enemies  of  Calonne  R>und  in  it  a  matter  to  object  to. 
They  began  by  denying  that  the  old  gold  coin  was  of  inferior  quality, 
which  would  take  away  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  fineness  in  the 
coihage  ;  and  they  accused  the  minister  of  finauce  of  having  appropriated 
to  himself  the  value  of  an  affinage  which  had  not  taken  place.  The 
accusation  was  difficult  to  main  tain,  for  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  either 
to  deny  authentic  acts,  to  extend  the  complicity  in  the  falsehood  and 
robbery  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  court  of  the  mint,  to  the  inspector- 
gênerai  of  the  assay,  and  to  the  individual  assayers.  A  fortuitous  cir* 
cumstance  happened  unfortunately  to  give  crédit  to  the  suspicions.  M.  de 
Bajerlé,  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Strasburg,  was  old,  and  had  been 
iniÎFm  for  a  long  time.  His  clerk  did  not  make  the  prescribed  addition, 
and  yet  passed  the  value  into  the  accounts  ;  the  fraud  was  discovered. 

*  Necfcer,  Adminiitration  des  FÏDancet,  t.  3.  et  p.  45  et  saiv. 

t  Requête  au  roi,  par  M.  de  Calonne,  p.  33.  ^  j 
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In  the  midst  of  it  M.  de  Bajerlé  died,  and  the  ramor  was  spread  that  the 
robbery  by  the  cierk  had  been  authorized  by  a  confidential  letter  from 
the  minister.  In  vain  did  Calonne  display  the  greatest  severity  towards 
the  untrustworthy  assayer  ;  in  vain  did  he  summon  his  àccusers  to  pro» 
duce  their  proofs,  opposing  to  them  the  testimooy  of  the  son  of  M.  de 
Bajerlé,  a  counsellor  to  the  pailiament  of  Nancy,  and  a  roan  of  respect- 
able character.*  Opinion  was  not  disarmed;  Calonne  underwent  the 
penalty  of  his  bad  réputation. 

The  day  which  the  minister  had  foreseen  came,  however,  that  déci- 
sive day,  in  which  the  monarchy  absolutely  ruined,  at  the  end  of  expé- 
dients and  nonsense,  thought  itself  almost  happy  in  finding  its  last  chance 
of  safety  in  the  destruction  of  its  work. 

In  a  memoir  which  he  transrnitted  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth  towards  the 
end  of  1785,  Calonne,  unfoided  his  plans.  What  must  hâve  been  the 
astonishment  of  the  king!  The  bold  spendthrift  of  Yesperday,  spoke 
soddenly  the  language  of  Turgot,  and  surpassed  the  rigidity  of  Necker. 
The  charming  tnadman  who  had  thrown  gold  about  by  the  handsful, 
had  suddenly  reformed,  and  proposed  no  longer  middle  terms,  but  great 
measuresA  He  presented  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  iroposing  picture 
of  reframing  his  kingdom.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce  unity  where 
there  was  division.  The  provinces  obeyed  différent  laws;  they  must 
be  brought  to  an  uniform  principle.  They  were  separated  by  custom- 
houses;  they  must  boldiy  break  down  thèse  internai  barriers,  and 
drive  them  back  to  the  frontiers.  The  countries  where  provincial  ses- 
sions were  held  enjoyed  the  right  of  représentation  ;  it  was  necessary  to 
overthrow  this  privilège,  and  (tppfy  a  form  of  national  délibérations  to 
ail  France*!  The  territorial  taxation  fell  only  on  the  property  of  ple- 
betans  ;  it  must  be  extended  without  exception  to  ail  the  property  of  the 
king,  the  nobles  and  priests,  and  a  payment  in  kind  must  be  substituted 
for  the  payment  in  money.  The  people  were  crushed  by  contributions  ;  they 
must  reduce  the  taille,  diminish  the  price  of  sait,  abolish  the  corvée  for 

ever In  a  word  there  wQre  to  be  no  more  privilèges,  no  more 

distinctions  or  parcellings,  justice  and  unity  were  to  be  every  where.  It 
was  as  it  were  a  suraming  up  of  the  ideas  of  Vauban,  the  views  of  Tur- 
got, and  the  plans  of  Necker. 

Such  a  remodelling  of  the  monarchy  could  not  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  parliament.  At  the  single  word  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  public  burthens,  the  nobles  of  the  robe  had  become  enraged.  Ca- 
lonne had  moreover  exchanged  such  hostile  avowals  and  injurions  lan- 
guage with  the  fîrst  président,  that  intercourse  between  the  ministry  and 
the  magistracy  was  irreparably  broken  off,  a  personal  quarrel  having  be- 
come an  affair  of  government.Ç  Thus  reappeared  the  ardent,  inévitable 
question  of  the  states  gênerai.  In  the  raean  time  they  resortcd  to  an 
assembly  of  notables.  v 

The  list  was  drawn  up  quietly  and  arranged  skilfully.    The  nobility, 

*  See  les  Pièces  jostificatiTet ,  poblithed  at  the  conclasion  of  the  Reqaëte  au  roi. 
t  See,  le  Mémoire  de  M.  de  Calonne  au  roi,  on  the  neceasity  of  contening  the  no- 
toble<.  \  Ibid. 

^  Montbyon^  Particularités  sur  les  ministres  des  finances.  GoOqIp 
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parliaraent,  clergy  and  third  estate  were  to  concur  in  the  formation  of 
the  assembly.  But  the  numbers  were  ao  combined  that  each  of  the  fore» 
aeen  résistances  was  condemned,  when  taken  separately,  to  a  numerical 
inferiority.  For  example,  the  clergy,  whose  privilèges  they  were  abont 
to  threaten^  had  but  fourteen  bishops,  and  four  eccIesiasticB  to  represent 
it;  they  tben  gave  to  the  third  estate,  the  mayors  of  the  twenty-five  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseiiles,  Bourdeaux,  Rouen, 
Toulouse,  Strasburg,  Lille,  Nantes,  Metz,  Nancy,  Reims,  Bourges,  Ly- 
moges,  Orléans,  Tours,  Montpellier,  Montauban,  Caen,  Amieus,  Bay- 
onne,  Chalons,  Valenciennes,  Ciermont.  Toyes  which  claimed  it,  was 
added. 

The  secret  was  well  kept  ;  the  queen  even  suffered  the  humiliation  of 
being  excluded  from  the  confidence.  The  annunoiation  of  the  convo- 
cation was  then  made  suddenly,  and  surprised  every  body.  Calonoe 
hère  thought  that  the  astonishment  was  a  chance  of  suocess,  because  it 
gave  the  importance  of  a  décisive  stroke  of  state  policy  to  an  unexpected 
measure.  The  moment  was  corne  to  prove  if  the  monarcby  wi^ed  to 
be  saved  and  could  be. 

Having  reached  Versailles  before  the  29th  of  January,  1789,  the  no- 
tables were  not  assembled  on  the  day  pointed  out  in  the  letters  de  cachet 
They  were  allowed  to  wander  about  the  city  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
without  an  avowed  motive  or  an  excuse,  and  it  was  rumor  which  appri- 
sed  them  of  their  successive  adjournments,  fîret  to  the  7th  of  Februaxy, 
then  to  the  I4th,  and  finally  to  the  22d.  It  was  known  vagnely  that 
ministers  were  sick,  that  M.  de  Vergennes  was  dying,  and  that  mana^ 
ing  his  life  as  he  did  the  finances.  Galonné  had  wasted  and  lost  his  healdi 
in  pleasures.  Thèse  rumors  were  well  founded*  Galonné,  as  exhausted 
as  the  treasury,  was  not  ready,  neither  on  the  29th  of  January,  nor  the 
9th  of  February,  nor  on  the  14th»  not  having  been  able  to  finish  the 
numerous  papers  in  which,  under  the  name  of  reforma,  he  was  about  to 
unroll  the  plan  of  a  révolution  to  be  put  to  vote. 

Vergennes  died  on  the  night  of  the  IJSth,  and  the  death  of  this  mini»- 
ter,  as  faithful  as  capable,  infiicted  great  sorrow  on  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
who,  scarcely  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  peaceful  kingdom, 
saw  with  alarm  the  royalty  become  a  combat.  Having  gone  to  visit  the 
cemetery  in  which  Vergennes  was  to  be  laid,  he  was  seized  with  émo- 
tion, and  was  heard  to  murmur  thèse  words,  <<  how  happy  should  I  be  to 
repose  by  your  aide."* 

It  was  in  the  banqueting  hall,  consecrated  two  years  afterwards  to  the 
States  General,  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  opened  the  assembly  of  the 
notables  in  a  speech  destitute  of  weight  and  grandeur.  Galonné  was 
cutting,  witty,  bold,  and  easy.  He  made  a  gênerai  confession  of  the 
State  of  afiairs  to  the  assembly  ;  he  avowed,  in  a  speech  full  of  grâce, 
that  on  arriving  at  the  management  of  affaire,  he  had  found  empty  boxes, 
confidence  gone,  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  exactable  debts,  and 
an  annual  déficit  of  eighty  millions.t  He  was  not  sparing  of  eulogies  on 

*  Mémoires  historiques  et  politiques,  t.  6.  p.  132. 

t  Procéa-verbal  de  l'assemblée  des  notables  tenue  à  Versailles  en  l'année  1789. 
Pari*,  from  the  royal  press,  in  4mo.  ^  g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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bimself,  and  «cknowledged  that  he  had  repaired  every  tbing  ;  money 
waa  abundant,  crédit  restored,  the  debta  of  tbe  war  bad  been  paid,  tbe 
expenees  were  ranning  and  a  novelty,  he  had  brougbt  back  the  payroent 
of  the*  renUêf  so  long  bebindhand,  to  the  very  day  on  which  they  fell 
due.  Galonné  made  bold  paradoxes  sacceed  the  éclat  of  thèse  contrasta^ 
and  under  the  transparent  tissue  of  allusion  he  established  a  parallel 
between  himself  and  Necker,  in  which  the  pretension  of  the  administra- 
tor  was,  besides,  only  the  insolence  of  the  gentleman.  He  pointed  ont 
two  kinds  of  economy  ;  the  one  severe,  répulsive,  driving  away  solicitors 
by  its  se? ère  exterior,  and  of  a  stérile  harshness.  The  other, — whose 
in? ention  he  appeared  to  attribute  to  himself, — noble  and  grand,  loveable 
eren  in  its  rigor,permitting  its  refusais  rather  than  its  favor  to  be  counted, 
and  calumniating  itself  by  the  appearances  of  facility  which  a  désire  to 
injure  transformed  into  profusion.  Circumstances  had,  besides,  pro- 
hibited  him  from  takîng  an  attitude  ofpenttry,  He  avoided  explanations 
as  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  déficit,  and  to  the  important  question,  if  to 
the  eigbty  millions  already  stated,  was  to  be  joined  the  interest  of  the 
enormoas  loans  contracted  during  the  ministries  of  Necker,  Fleury, 
d'Ormesson,  and  bis  own.  The  déficit?  it  had  existed  for  âges;  it  had 
increased  from  year  to  year  ;  the  administration  of  Necker  alone  had 
increased  it  forty  millions,  and  he.  Galonné,  had  had  a  frightful  Yoid  to 
fill  up.  .  .  .  And  after  havihg  thas  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  déficit, 
be  added,  to  enlighten  every  thing  by  a  word,  that, /rom  1776  to  the  end 
of  1786,  ten  years,  one  bilHony  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  had  been 
berrowed, 

The  feil  was  raised;  the  illusion  which  the  statement  had  produced 
in  Europe,  suddenly  vanished  ;  the  minister  who  had  signed  that  famoas 
account,  tbe  prince  who  had  permitted  it  to  be  printed,  tbekeeper  of  the 
seals,  Miromesnil,  and  the  Goant  de  Yergennes,  who  had  certified  to  its 
correctness,  were  attainted  with  a  suspicion  of  ignorance  or  of  knavery. 
The  scandai  of  such  a  falsehood  was  less  great,  however,  than  the  stupor 
eaused  by  the  appearance  of  a  déficit,  whose  depths  they  scarcely  dared 
to  Sound  ;  and  the  alarma  of  the  assembly  redonbled,  when  Galonné, 
passing  on  to  the  means  of  arresting  this  undefined  evil,  dedared  the 
absolute  insufficiency  of  economy,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
borrow  edways,  tax  more,  anticipate  stiU,  What  was  then  the  sovereign 
remedy  ?  lx>  fill  up  the  abyss,  to  restore  the  finances,  to  reanimate  the 
monarchy,  to  continue  to  live,  in  fine,  what  was  lefl  7  .  .  .  The  abuses  ; 
and  immediately  awakening  by  the  dignity  of  bis  speech  à  trne  thought 
clothed  in  the  forms  of  a  Sully,  Galonné  exclaimed,  as  a  tribune  of  the 
people  might  bave  done, 

**  The  abuses  bave  for  their  defenders  interest,  crédit,  fortune,  and  old 
préjudices,  which  time  appears  to  bave  respected  ;  but  what  does  their 
vain  considération  avail  against  the  public  good  and  the  necessity  of  the 
fltate  ?  .  .  •  .  The  abuses  which  we  are  now  talking  of  annihilating  for 
the  public  safety,  are  the  most  considérable,  the  most  protected  ;  those 
whose  existence  weighs  upon  the  productive  and  laboring  classes  ;  the 
abuses  of  pecuniary  privilèges  ;  tbe  exceptions  to  the  common  hno,  and  so 
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many  anjust  exemptions  whicb  cannot  free  a  part  of  the  tax  payers  bat 
by  aggravating  the  fate  of  the  rest."* 

Never  had  such  words  resounded  in  the  ears  of  a  King  of  France,  and 
Galonné  did  not  pronounce  them  hère  until  after  having  declared  "  that 
thèse  views  are  entirely  those  of  the  king."t 

VVe  may  imagine  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  notables,  when  thèse  two 
images,  equally  importunate,  were  preaented  before  them  ;  the  déficit  on 
one  side,  reforms  on  the  other.  The  déficit  was  unknown  ;  eighty  mil- 
lions were  avowed,  but  the  whole  was  not  told.  The  reforms  were 
frightfu!  ;  for  it  was  the  old  parchment  of  privilèges  that  they  were  talk- 
ing  about  clearing  up  in  this  remodelling  of  the  monarchy,  in  which 
plebeians  were  to  be  suddenly  confounded  with  gentlemen,  laymen  with 
clerks.  Galonné  was  moreover  sheltered  behind  the  will  of  the  king; 
but  this  wounded  the  notables  to  the  quick,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
whom  the  principal  attack  threatened.  '*  Is  this  not  to  make  a  mock  of 
the  nation  ?"  rudely  exclaimed  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  '*  Is  it  not 
to  take  ils  représentatives  for  sheep  and  beasts,  to  assemble  them  hère 
raerely  to  obtain  their  sanction  to  a  pièce  of  work  already  digested  ?"| 

This  was  a  prélude  to  the  siorms  which  were  about  to  break  out  against 
Galonné.  In  au  assembly  to  which  the  nobles  brought  but  expérience  in 
arms,  and  the  parliamentarians  the  science  of  légal  proceedings,  the  influ- 
ence which  the  use  of  language  gives,  belonged  naturally  to  Gicé,  Bois- 
gelin,  Lomenie  de  Brienne'skilful  prelates,  who  had  learned,  when  teach- 
ing  the  affairs  of  God,  to  manage  the  discussion  of  their  own  business. 

The  first  document  touching  the  provincial  assemblies  was  well  re- 
ceived  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  second,  the  minister  could  per- 
ceive  that  the  iron  had  touched  the  wound.  To  apply  territorial  taxation 
to  ail  proprietors  without  distinction  !  The  notables  took  the  alarm,  and 
prompt  to  thrust  aside  the  question,  they  hastened  to  transport  it  to  the 
land  of  the  déficit,  demanding  to  know,  before  deliberating,  the  state  of 
the  receipts  and  expenses. 

Galonné  was  surprised  at  so  high  a  step.  Dissimulating  his  feelings, 
however,  he  consented  to  communicate  the  state  of  the  finances  to  a  com- 
mission of  forty-two  members  ;  this  réticence  appeared  to  be  offensive  : 
bitter  words  passed,  the  quarrel  warmed.  In  vain  did  Galonné  display 
much  coolness  and  subtle  éloquence  in  it,  they  wanted  the  figures,  they 
wanted  to  know  that  the  déficit  was,  not  eighty  millions,  but  one  hun- 
dred  and  twelve.§ 

Thus  by  a  manœuvre  more  skilful  than  loyal,  the  notables  cast  the 
question  of  reforms  into  the  shade,  and  occupied  their  attention  with  the 
phantom  of  the  déficit. 

It  is  just  to  add,  that  if  the  notables  feared  the  advent  of  liberty,  they 
at  least  spoke  its  language  ;  that  if  they  laid  aside  disquieting  probiems 

*  Discours  de  Calonne  dans  le  procès  verbal  de  l'assemblée  des  notables,  (1789,)  p.  72. 
t  Procès  verbal  de  l'assemblée  des  notables,  p.  66. 
t  Mémoires  secrets  de  Bachaamont,  t.  34.  p.  196. 

i  Ibid.  t.  34.  p.  221.  Calonne  aflerwards  carried  this  déficit  to  an  hondred  and  fifleen 
millions.    8ee  his  reply  to  Necker,  p.  90. 
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with  a  careful  hand,  they  at  least  recognized  and  saluted  the  principle  of 
equality  in  an  indefinite  and  vague  form.  Was  it  not,  besides,  very 
nataral  that  before  gtving  so  many  new  resourcea  to  a  devouring  admin- 
îatration,  they  ahould  ask  to  aee  the  ledger? 

This  is  what  appeared  to  strike  public  opinion,  and  far  from  blaming 
tbe  ill  will  of  the  notables,  it  studied  to  encourage  them.  The  better  to 
irritate  their  vanity  and  animale  them  to  résistance,  they  called  them  the 
notés*  anironical  allusion  to  tbe  passive  part  which  the  minister  destined 
for  them  ;  the  name  o(  grenadiers  ofthe  notables  y  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  bureau,  over  which  the  Prince  de  Gontit  presided,  on  account 
of  their  vigorous  opposition  to  the  pians  of  Galonné  ;  and  those  who 
gave  way  were  eompared  to  those  Gbinese  pagodas,  whose  only  duty  ia 
to  bow  the  head  in  sign  of  assent.| 

Galonné,  notwithstanding  bis  bold  carriage,  and  the  popularity  of  his 
initiative  was  persecuted,  quizzed,  lampooned  on  ail  aides.  The  queen, 
who  was  supposed  to  bave  had  her  share  of  thèse  known  prodigalities, 
was  exposed  to  cruel  sarcasms  ;  when  she  went  to  tbe  opéra,  tbe  people 
abouted,  "  There  goea  Madame  Dejicii"^ 

That  was  only  one  ofthe  aspects  ofthe  agitation.  Whilst  the  fiashes 
of  French  gaiety  were  scintillating  by  thousands,  the  assembly  of  the 
notables  was  furnishing  food  for  still  more  serions  thoughts.  The  spirit 
of  the  opposition  was  embittered  by  those  debates,  whose  noise  the  écho 
of  the  salpons  increased  by  prolonging  it.  The  books  of  Necker,  con- 
ceived  and  drawu  up  with  the  cleainess  of  knowledge,  and  animated  by 
a  sober  color,  had  so  brought  grave  occupations  into  vogue,  that  to  talk 
about  the  finances  was  then  regarded  as  an  évidence  of  mind.  The  oc- 
casion ofiered  was  admirable,  teropting,  and  tbe  garden  of  tbe  Palais 
Royal  resounded  with  more  harangues,  than  the  city  of  London  had  ever 
beard. 

The  king  was,  however,  astonisbed  at  so  many  obstacles,  and  gave 
free  course  to  the  brutality  of  his  anger,  or  to  groans  over  his  weakness. 
It  was  now  reported  that  he  had  shed  tears,  andinow  that  he  had  signed 
thirty  letters  de  cachet  in  blank,  in  order  to  rid  bimself  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent members  ofthe  assembly.||  What  is  certain  is,  that  passing  from 
irritation  to  mildness,  he  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  became  submis- 
sive again  to  fall  into  a  passion,  and  again  become  submissive.  When 
tbe  notables  went  to  him  to  inform  him  ofthe  amount  ofthe  déficit  veri- 
iied  by  them,  he  became  furious,  seized  a  chair  and  broke  it,  exclaiming 
**  That  knave  Colonne  deserves  tliat  I  shotdd  hang  Atm/'f[  And  yet  the 
king  loved  that  Galonné  at  the  bottom,  and  his  violence  only  served  to 
mask  the  irritation  with  which  the  résistance  of  the  notables  penetrated 
bira.  He  had  convened  them  as  being,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  family 
council  of  the  monarchy  ;  should  he  expect  to  find  imperious  and  almost 

*  Mémoires  de  Fleury. 

t  The  assemblY  was  dÎTided  into  seven  boréaux, each  of  which  was  presided  over  bjr 
a  prince  of  the  bfood. 

\  Mémoires  secrets  de  Bachaomont,  t.  34. 

%  Mémories  historiques  et  politique  du  règne  de  Louis  the  I6th,  t.  6.  d.  171. 

Il  Bachaumont,  Mémoires  secrets,  t.  35.  p.  13.  ^-^^^^^^  by  GoOQle 

1  Mémoires  histonqaet  et  politiques,  t.  6.  p.  169.  o 
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threatening  menaces  of  censure,  where  he  had  looked  Amt  pare  adhésions 
of  respect? 

Calonne  tbea  made  a  calculation  which  at  any  other  time  would  bave 
been  a  just  one.  Perceiving  that  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  people»  he  personî- 
fied  tbe  lost  millions,  he  endeavored  to  bring  back  the  public  attention 
from  tbe  question  of  the  déficit,  to  that  of  the  reforms  ;  he  printed  ail  the 
documents  he  had  sent  in  to  the  notables,  and  added  a  preamble  to 
them,  in  which  he  said;  «^Have  the  privilèges  been  sacrifîced  ?  .... 
Yes,  justice  wills  it,  want  requires  it.  They  will  pay  more  without 
doubt  ;  but  whoî  Those  who  did  not  pay  enough."  This  writing  was 
scattered  profusely.  He  inundated  Paris  and  the  provinces  with  it. 
In  order  to  spread  it  the  better,  he  addressed  it  to  the  cnrate,*  and  thus 
turning  aside  the  tempest  which  threatened  him,  he  denounced  to  the 
public  a  résistance  which  appeared  to  prevent  the  king  from  benefiting 
bis  kingdom.     It  was  a  true  appeal  to  the  people. 

But  by  one  of  those  inconsistencies  of  opinion,  wbose  singularity  is  but 
apparent,  and  may  be  referred  to  profound  causes,  it  happened  that  Ca- 
lonne had  against  him  those  especially  wbose  cause  he  pleaded.  In 
giving  hioAself  up  to  prodigalities  which  were  hateful  to  the  people,  he 
rendered  himself  less  unpopular  than  he  became  in  urging  reforms 
which  the  people  passionately  desired.  A  striking  and  ^orious  index 
of  the  greatness  of  the  events  which  were  preparing  !  A  striking  proof 
that  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  moral  side  of  améliorations  which  are  de- 
manded,  ruies  the  material  and  vulgar  side.  That  the  révolution  should 
hâve  risen  at  a  signal  given  by  a  skeptic,  a  spendthrift,  the  too  easy 
cashier  of  the  Gount  d'Artois,  the  cynical  tributary  of  the  boudoirs  of 
the  Trianon,  would  bave  been  certainly  a  strange  thing  ;  but  that  the 
régénération  of  France  was  reduced  to  be  but  the  afiair  of  an  intendant  ; 
that  the  bornage  due  to  the  idea  of  justice,  should  be  presented  under 
the  form  of  a  proceeding  of  the  administration  was  an  historical  scandai. 
It  was  to  this  that  the  nation  nobly  refused  to  subscribe.  It  wished  for 
neither  the  initiative  of^Calonne  nor  bis  stamp,  nor  for  the  adultérons 
mixture,  which,  in  bis  plans,  made  the  majesty  of  the  principles  which 
had  been  invoked  disappear. 

Wbat  then  remained  to  the  minîster  to  sustain  him?  Louis  the  Siz- 
teenth  abandoned  him  from  lassitude  ;  tbe  notables  had  a  hatred  for  him 
which  bis  récent  denunoiation  of  them  had  changed  into  fury  ;  public 
opinion,  fînally,  was  boisterous  for  a  new  minister. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Easter,  the  club  of  the  poHttcians  received  a 
sealed  packet,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  eleven  o'dock  at  nigbtt 
The  hour  having  struck,  they  opened  the  package  and  fonnd  in  it  a 
work  without  a  title,  serving  as  a  reply  to  the  assertions  of  Calonne,  in 
regard  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  statement  Knowing  that  Calonne 
was  to  hand  in  bis  résignation  at  ten  o'clock,  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  suspected  of  having  contributed  to  the  fall  of  a  rival,  Necker  had 
wished  to  assign  a  certain  date  to  the  appearance  of  bis  book. 

On  the  next  day  it  was  known  in  Paris,  that  Calonne  was  overthrown 

*  Mémoriea  de  Benseral,  t.  3.  p.  218.  ^^    *        , 

t  Baehanmonty  Mëraoriei  lecroU,  t.  84.p,|ft|fe|.byCiOOgle 
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and  bad  fallen  with  avidity  on  the  work  of  Necker.  Skilfal  as  was  tbe 
defence  of  the  old  Geneveve  minister,  it  could  not  be  conclusive»  and 
was  not.  But  the  digiiity  of  his  language»  and  the  artificial  clearness  of 
hîs  calculations,  in  which  millions  appeared  to  obey  bis  will,  and  range 
tbemselves  in  persuasive  columns  according  to  tbe  wants  of  his  cause, 
dazzled  tite  Parisians,  and  tbey  hastened  to  proclaim  Necker  in  the 
right;  impatient  as  tbey  were  to  show  Calonne  in  the  wrong.  Louis  the 
Sixteentb,  disturbed  by  the  noise  which  tbe  popularity  of  Necker  caused 
even  in  Versailles,  sent  bim  a  letter  de  cachet,  which  exiled  him  to 
forty  ieagues  from  tbe  capital,*  but  be  experienced  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  ail  Paris  snrround  the  autbor  of  the  Statement  with  honors,  so  that 
among  the  visiters  who  went  to  compliment  the  exile,  was  remarked  the 
most  influential  of  the  notables,  and  a  candidate  for  tbe  vacant  ministry, 
Lionienie  de  Brienne.f 

Whilst  Necker  was  removing  slowly  from  the  capital,  proud  of  a  per-. 
secution  which  his  renown  achieved,  Calonne  on  his  side  was  traversing 
tbe  kingdom,  pursued  from  city  to  city,  botb  by  the  bowlings  of  tbe  mul- 
titude|  and  the  letters  de  cachet,  which  exiled  him  first  to  Berry,  then  to 
Flanders,  then  to  Lorraine,  but  braving  his  ill  fortune,  always  the  same, 
always  jesting  and  repeating  loudly,  that  he  would  consent  to  be  hung, 
if  his  august  accompUces  would  do  the  same.^ 
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Leomenie  de  Brienne— He  dissolves  the  assembly  of  the  Notables — Physiognomy  of 
Princes  of  that  assembly — Plans  of  the  Count  of  Provence — The  States  General  de- 
manded — Royalty  at  strife  with  the  parliaments — Reforms  of  the  différent  équipages 
of  the  coart-^Railings  of  tbe  nation— Violent  scène  between  the  Duke  de  Coigny  and 
Louis  the  Sixteenûi— »Bed  of  justice  of  the  6th  of  Aognst,  1787 — ^The  public  criers — 
Robert  de  Saint  Vincent — ^The  parliament  at  Troyes — Mémorable  sitting  of  the  19th 
of  November,  1789— The  King  promises  the  States  General — D'Eprémënil— Exile  of 
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NoTHiNG  succeeded  with  the  monarchy  ;  neither  tbe  prodigalities  of 
Calonne,  nor  the  economy  of  Necker.  The  king  saw  turning  against 
him — not  only  the  reforms  he  dreaded,  but  even  tbose  be  proposed. 
The  invincible  fatality  of  events  did  not  permit  him  to  oppose  himself  to 
the  révolution,  nor  to  go  along  with  it.  The  destiny  of  that  prince  was 
to  be  its  irresolute  adversary,  irritated  spectator  and  victira. 

*  Madame  de  Staël,  Considérations  sur  la  Rerolation  Français.  The  daughter  of 
Necker  is,  however,  mistaken  in  giving  the  exile  of  her  father  as  anterior  to  the  fall 
ofCalonne.    See  1. 1.  p.  116et  117.  tlbid. 

t  Bachaumont,  Mémoires  Secrets,  t.  35.  p.  30. 

»  Mémoire.  birtoriqu«  et  poUtique..  t.  6^.  169.  ^^,^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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A  proceeding  remained  which  they  bad  not  yet  used,  and  whieh  they 
tried  ;  Tiolence. 

Lomenie  de  Brienne  was  called  to  replace  Galonné,  with  the  title  of 
Chiefof  the  Council  of  Finances  and  Minister  of  State,  afler  a  sort  of 
intérim,  fîlled  by  M.  Bouvart  de  Fourqueux,  a  Septuagenarian  Council- 
lor  of  State,  who  was  niodest  and  but  littie  known.  De  Fourqueux  thooght 
the  fonctions  of  a  minister  above  him  ;  Lomenie  de  Brienne  on  the  con- 
trary,  thought  himself  superior  to  them.  He  had  been  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  council  for  iîfleen  years,  but  Louis  the  Sixteenth  did  not 
esteem  him,  having  discovered  in  the  papers  of  his  father,  the  Dauphin, 
that  the  Abbe  de  I^ménie  was  regarded  as  an  atheist  and  a  philosopher.* 
It  is  related  that  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris, 
the  king  said  one  day,''  It  is  at  least  necessary  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  should  believe  in  God."f  He  hadcompleted  his  political  éducation, 
•by  frequenting  the  society  of  the  philosophers,  and  by  assiduous  read* 
ing  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  A  partisan  of  the  economîsts, 
he  had  fashioned  himself  into  a  sort  of  intolérant  liberalism,  which  is  the 
property  of  that  famous  school.  A  friend  of  Turgot,  he  joined  like  him, 
the  humor  of  a  grand  vizier  to  théories  of  liberty.  Witty,  with  the  air 
of  profundity,  and  more  gallant  than  was  even  suitable  for  a  prelate, 
he  possessed  influence  every  where,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in 
which  he  showed  skiil  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  among  women 
of  the  world,  who  more  than  once  made  him  the  arbiter  of  their  quarrels 
with  faithless  or  suspected  levers^  Aithough  he  appeared  but  rarely  at 
his  Archbishopric  of  Toulouse,  he  occupied  Iheir  minds  about  him, 
never  failing  to  mark  his  sojourn  by  some  of  those  shining  acts  of  be- 
nevolence,  whose  renown  is  scattered  abroad,  and  which  sprang  with 
him,  not  from  the  charity  of  the  Christian,  but  the  philanthropy  of  the 
philosopher.  The  true  cause  of  his  élévation,  however,  was  the  persé- 
vérance of  the  Abbé  de  Vermond,  in  extolling  him  in  the  circle  of  the 
queen.  It  was  she,  who  overcoming  the  répugnance  of  Louis  the  Six* 
teenth,  had  him  appointed  first,  head  of  the  Council  of  Finance,  and  then 
Minister  of  State,  and  as  if  to  explain  that  he  was  placed  in  the  rank  of 
the  Richelieus  and  Mazarins,  she  said  aloud  in  a  full  court,  "  Do  not  be 
deceived  gentlemen,  he  is  ajirst  minister" 

The  assembly  of  the  notables,  resumed  the  labora  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted  for  a  short  time.  In  possession  of  the  state  of  the  finances 
which  Calonne  had  been  unwilling  to  leave  in  their  hands,  they  should 
hâve  been  enabled  to  find  in  them  a  final  line  clearly  marked  out,  and  which 
would  bave  indicated  with  précision  the  situation  of  affairs  ;  they  sought 
for  it  in  vain.  The  déficit  was  neither  known  nor  appréciable  ;  a  bane- 
ful  uncertainty  which  permitted  the  imagination  to  aggrandize  the  dan- 
gers of  the  kingdom.  Some  spoke  of  an  hundred  and  eight  millions, 
others  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-five,  of  an  hundred  and  thirty,  and  even 
an  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  In  t^e  absence  of  serions  accountability 
and  of  important  documents  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  abstracted 

*  Mëmories  historique!  et  politiques,  t.  6.  p.  86. 

t  M.  de  Leyis,  SouTenira  et  portraits,  p.  103. 

X  Sénae  de  Meilhan,  Du  gouTemementydet  Mtturs  et  des  Conditions  en  France. 
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from  the  bundle  of  papers,*  some  went  so  far  aa  to  deny  the  reality  of 
the  deficit,t  fearful  lest  they  should  bave  to  corne  to  the  décisive  remedj; 
the  equalization  of  the  land  tax. 

The  words  States  General  were  however  heard.  Lafayette  and  Gastil- 
lon,  the  attorney  gênerai  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  had  formally  demanded 
them  in  the  bareaa  over  which  the  count  d'Artois  presided,  to  the  great 
borrof  of  that  prince.  The  assembly  which  felt  that  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching,  when  it  woald  be  necessary  to  pronounce  on  the  ways  and 
means,  adopted  the  idea  of  the  States  General  with  Tivacity,}  preferring 
rather  to  déclare  its  own  competency,  than  to  vote  its  patriotism.  The 
notables  ceusured  every  thing  without  specifying  any  thing,  and  Brienne 
should  bave  dismissed  them,  tired  as  he  was  of  their  speeches,  which 
were  too  wise  to  be  so  little  conciusive. 

The  archbishop  of  Toulouse  delivered  a  strange  speech  on  the  day  of 
tbeir  adjournment,  and  which  points  out  well  the  immense  disorder  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  old  monarchy  existed.  He  congratulated  them 
oa  having  shown  the  importance  of  the  déficit.  That  which  was  a  dis- 
grâce to  the  monarchy  did  them  honor.  What  I  was  it  necessary  that 
tbey  should  corne  to  Versailles,  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  king- 
dom,  to  learn  the  situation  of  the  treasury  from  the  head  of  the  royal 
coancil  of  the  finances?  To  learn  from  the  keeper  of  the  documents, 
the  truth  which  the  documents  contained.  Who  would  believe  this  ? 
Taking  the  mean  of  an  hundred  and  forty  millions,^  which  Brienne  ad* 
mitted  as  the  déficit,  bis  plan  was  soon  drawn  up.  It  was  to  reduce  the 
expenses  forty  millions,  raise  fifly  by  taxation,  and  borrow  fifty  more. 

The  notables  on  separating  went  to  sow  disquiet  every  where.  But 
seeing  them  retum  from  an  assembly,  which  had  not  known  how  to  will 
any  thing  or  résolve  any  thing,  France  learned  that  itself  alone  was  bere- 
aAer  capable  of  changing  its  own  fortune,  and  conducting  itself 

The  assembly  of  the  notables  had  been  as  it  were  a  théâtre  on  wh 
important  physiognomies  were  revealed.  Each  of  the  princes  of  the  bld 
rerealed  bis  character  in  it.  The  Duke  of  Orleans||  exhibited  himself  as 
he  then  was  ;  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  resign  himself  to  the  cares  of  a  part  ; 
and  whilst  he  was  thought  to  be  at  Versailles  at  the  head  of  bis  bureau, 
he  was  traversing  Paris  in  a  huntsman's  dress  with  bis  dogs.1I  The  frank- 
ness  mingled  with  haughtiness  of  the  Count  d'Artois  was  remarked.  But 
the  one  wbo  attracted  the  most  particular  attention  was  the  Count  de 
Provence,  of  whose  secret  designs  it  is  important  to  speak  hère.  Assi- 
daous  and  attentive  to  the  délibérations,  he  forgot  nothing  which  could 
attract  public  opinion  to  bim.  In  speaking  of  the  gabelle  he  said  "  That 
nothing  should  remain  oîthat  infernal  marine,  but  Ihe  recollection  of  a 
past  evil.''**    He  said  of  bis  own  accord,  that  a  respectful  résistance  to 

*  This  aTOwa]  is  found  in  the  mémoiiM  dn  Baron  de  Beeeeta],  t.  2.  p.  333. 
t  Sallier,  Annales  françaises,  p.  60. 

t  Histoire  du  gouTemement  français  depuis  l'assemblée  des  notables,  p.  100. 
^  Procès- verbal  de  rassemblée  des  notables  tenue  en  1787,  p.  303. 
Il  By  the  death  of  bis  father  in  1783,  tbe  Duke  de  Châtres,  or  whom  we  bave  spoken 
in  the  preceding  chapters  had  become  Dnke  of  Orléans. 
T  Bachanmont,  mémoires  secrets,  t.  35.  p.  132. 
**  Histoire  da  gouvernement  français  depuis  l'assemblée  des  notables,  p^^çl^ 
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the  ordersof  the  sovereign  was  not  blameable;  that  it  was  permissible  to 
enlighten  him  without  offending  him.*  For  this  artificiai  prince,  the 
precocious  obesity  of  whose  persont  appeared  to  permit  only  tbe  caico- 
lations  of  an  easy  ambition,  had  bis  eyea  constantly  fixed  upon  the  future. 
He  cherished  in  the  dark,  the  plan  of  mining  gradaally,  not  the  monar* 
chy,  but  the  monarch.  In  public,  he  spoke  as  a  poeaible  beir  to  the 
throne  ;  in  private  he  acted  as  an  impatient  and  greedy  successor,  ginng 
enough  boldness  to  bis  measures  to  render  them  popular,  with  enough 
prudence  not  to  bave  to  dîsavow  them  shoald  he  some  day  happen  to 
wear  the  crown. 

To  re-establish  the  feudal  régime  in  its  ancient  splendor,  that  is  to  mis- 
construe  the  work  of  Richelieu,  was  the  hidden  aim  of  his  policy.  He 
would  bave  wished  to  govern  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  nobility,  who  con- 
centrating  the  possession  of  the  territory  in  their  hands,  should  replace 
the  parliament  in  registering  the  laws.  In  order  to  assure  bis  ascendancy 
oyer  this  high  aristocracy,  be  would  bave  pUdged  the  domains  of  the 
crown  to  them,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  taking  them  back  on  tbe 
death  of  each  mortgagee  ;  an  infallible  means  of  introducing  servilism 
among  the  heirs.  His  dream  in  a  word  was  a  return  to  the  great  vas- 
salships  of  the  middle  ages4  The  future  king  of  the  charter  was  then 
dreaming  over  an  imitation  of  the  division  of  England,  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  Thus  he  employed  his  fortune  in  the  acquisition  of  domains. 
He  allowed  some  portion  of  his  views  to^escape  in  the  assembly  of  the 
notables,  when  in  their  last  session  he  reminded  them  that  be  was  the 
first  of  the  gentlemen.^ 

Before  dashing  itself  against  the  nation,  the  raonarchy  was  to  meet  it 
wberever  a  shadow  of  représentation  appeared.  The  fîeld  of  battle  was 
transferred  to  the  parliament. 

The  différent  edicts  approved  by  the  nobles,  concerning  the  provincial 
afl|pmblies,  freedom  of  trade  in  grain,  and  the  abolition  of  the  corvées 
were  registered  without  opposition;  but  scarcely  had  the  edict  for  a 
stamp  duty  been  presented,  when  violent  murmurs  announced  an  ap« 
proaching  combat.  It  was  levied  on  invoices,  certifîcates  of  study,  receipts 
for  rents,  registersof  merchants,  law  papers,  the  journals,  pièces  of  music, 
and  even  the  receipts  of  the  pawnbrokers;  why  did  tbe  archbishop  of 
Toulouse  présent  this  before  that  of  the  land  subsidy,  which  was  just  ? 
How  had  it  escaped  the  counsellors  of  the  crown,  that  the  parliament 
had  a  very  plain  pretext  for  rejecting  the  first,  which  it  ceuld  not  bave 
had  for  rejecting  the  last  without  revolting  the  public  conscience?  How 
came  it  that  a  roan  wbo,if  he  had  not  genius  had  intellect,  was  incapable 
of  seeing  that  which  a  child  might  bave  seen  ?  It  is  because  a  soperior 
power  wills  and  directs  things. 

To  turn  aside  attention  by  removing  it  towards  the  déficit,  parliament, 

*  Nougaret,  Règne  de  Louis  Seize,  t.  3.  p.  35. 

t  Barrère,  le  dernierjour  de  Paris  bous  Pancien  régime,  atthe  end  of  the  mémoires  de 
Bsrrère,  pablisbed  by  Hippolyte  Carnot  and  David  d*Anger8. 

t  Manuscrit  de  Sauquaire-Souligné.  It  ia  remarkable  that  this  manuacript  hère  agrées 
with  the  mémoires  de  Barrère.    See  the  last  page  of  the  preliminary  cbapter. 

^  Speech  of  Monsieur,  the!  brother  of  the  king,  at  the  closing  sessioiu  Procéa-verbal 
de  l'assemblée  des  notebles,  p.  308.  oigitized  by  Gc 
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like  the  notables,  exacted  a  commnntcation  as  to  tbe  state  of  tbe  royal 
treasury,  and  it  was  then  tbat  tbe  abbé  Sebatbier  allowed  tbese  words  to 
escape.  «  It  is  not  tbe  Siaie$  of  ihe  Finances  tbat  we  need,  gentlemen, 
it  is  the  Slaies  General"  A  ce]ebrated  oomparison  wbich  tben  expressed 
tbe  tbougbt  of  a  whole  people.  Tbe  parliament  of  Paris  itself  listened 
favorably  to  tbis  play  on  words,  too  serions  at  tbe  bottom  for  tbem  to 
care  about  remarking  on  its  pleasant  form.  In  declaring  itself  uniit  to 
consecrate  the  tax  and  in  appealing  to  tbe  imprescriptible  right  of  tbe 
nation  tbe  parliament  appeared  to  obey  a  feeling  of  honor.  "Gom- 
missioned/'  it  said,  **  by  the  sovereign  to  announce  bis  will  totbe  people, 
the  parliament  bas  never  been  eommissioned  by  tbe  people  to  replace 
tbem."*  A  aingular  and  too  tardy  confession.  Was  tbe  parliament 
dealing  fairly  ?  It  was  certainly  surprising  tbat  aller  baving  registered 
loans  for  a  billion  two  hundred  and  lifly  millions,  it  sbould  suddenly 
baye  become  scropulous  before  a  tax  wbich  threatened  its  privilèges;  and 
Brienne  would  bave  been  justified  in  saying  to  tbe  magistrates  ;  be  care- 
ful,  tbe  disinterestedness  of  to-day  condemns  tbe  usarpation  of  yesterday. 
But  no,  such  was  tbe  vertigo  of  tbis  man  sent,  none  knows  bow,  to  lead 
the  funeral  procession  of  tbe  absolate  monarcby,  tbat  be  never  even 
dreamed  of  raising  before  an  attentive  people,  tbe  roask  with  wbich  the 
members  of  the  parliament  covered  Hiemselves.  He  only  knew  bow  to 
become  indignant  and  vexed,  to  rage. 

The  parliament  was  ordered  to  Versailles  on  the  6tb  of  August,  1787, 
wbere  the  king,  seating  bimself  in  bis  bed  of  justice  and  speaking  with 
the  tone  of  a  master,  orders  tbe  registry  of  the  two  edicts,  the  stamp  tax 
and  the  land  subsidy.  But  the  magistrates  had  protested  in  advance 
against  what  tbeycalled  a  phantom  of  deUberaiion  ;i  and  having  returned 
tbe  next  day  to  their  chambers,  they  declared  the  transcribings  wbich 
had  been  ordered  nul!  and  illégal. 

The  royalty,  having  no  money,  found  itself  thus  plaoed  between  bank- 
ruptcy  and  violence;  a  stroke  of  state  policy  was  necessary  either 
against  the  creditors  or  parliament.  In  this  alternative  a  violent  pro- 
ceeding  was  what  flattered  most  the  trifling  of  Brienne,  and  the  impet- 
uous  vanity  of  kee^r  of  the  seals,  Lamoignon.  Letters  dé  cachet  were 
siiently  prepared. 

But  on  its  side  (he  parliament  communicating  to  the  people  the  ardor 
with  wbich  it  was  animated,  inflamed  the  heads  of  ail.  The  young 
counseliors  of  the  inquests,  who  went  to  the  meetings  as  they  would 
bave  marched  to  battle,]:  overcame  the  grave  prudence  of  the  old  ma- 
gistrates, of  the  grand  cbamber.  The  bazoche  grumbled  in  the  Pas-per- 
dus. The  citizens,  crowding  the  steps  of  the  palace,  waited  until  the 
doors  should  be  opened  to  demand  imperiously  the  resuit  of  the  délibéra- 
tions which  had  been  kept  secret  until  then.  A  counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment, Adrien  Duport,  had  transformed  bis  house  into  a  club,  at  which 
Mirabeau,  Target,  Roederer,  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet  and  the  bishop 
of  Autun§  met  ;  and  he  announced  to  bis  colleaguea  a  formai  denuncia- 

*  Remontrances  arrêtées  an  Parlement  de  Paris,  les  16  et  21  Juillet, 
t  Histoire  du  gouvernement  Français  depuis  rassemblée  des  notables,  p.  173. 
t  Annales  Françaises  par  Sallier,  ancien  conseiller  au  Parlement  de  Paris,  p.  Sp^ 
^  Mémoires  de  l'Abbé  Morellet,  1. 1-  chap.  17.  p.  336.  «-^ 
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tion  against  Galonné,  tbat  is  the  court.  Ev6ry  thing  was  in  a  atate  of 
effervescence.  Whoever  advised  modération  was  accused  of  felony  and 
of  being  sold  to  Brienne.  .The  public  criers  bad  suddenly  lowered  their 
Toices  in  the  streets,  and  abstained,  as  if  from  shame,  from  pronouncing 
the  title  of  the  edicts  which  bad  emanated  from  the  bed  of  justice. 

During  this  tiroe,  the  court,  in  order  to  quiet  the  agitation,  afforded 
the  sight  of  a  sniall  internai  révolution,  and  made  a  noise  about  a  rego* 
lation  which  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  king  and  queen.*^  Marie 
Antoinette  diminished  the  number  of  her  horses,  carriages  and  valets; 
she  realized  a  saving  of  almost  a  million  in  articles  of  the  table  and 
chamber.  The  équipages  of  the  wild  boar,  wolf  and  falconry  were 
reformed  ;  thej  suppressed  the  guard  of  the  door,  the  gendarmes  and 
the  light-horse  ;t  thej  ordered  the  démolition  or  sale  of  the  châteaux  of 
Choisy,  la  Muette,  Madrid,  Vincennes  and  Blois.  The  minister  arch- 
bishop  did  not  fear  to  take  the  government  of  the  post-horses  from  the 
Duke  de  Polignac,  which  Galonné,  out  of  complaisance  for  such  a 
friend,  had  separated  from  the  letter  post,  and  he  dared  to  demand  from 
M.  de  Goigny  bis  résignation  of  the  post  of  first  master  of  the  horae, 
which  the  union  of  the  large  and  small  stable  rendered  useless. 

But  how  irrévocable  are  the  decrees  which  tbat  invisible  tribunal,  the 
force  of  things,  provides.  Instead  of  appeasing  the  parliament  tbereby, 
as  M.  de  Brienne  had  hoped,  thèse  reforms  were  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
Some  saw  in  tbem  but  a  concession  wrenched  from  fear,  cowardice  and 
the  very  retrenchments  only  served  to  bring  to  light  abuses  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  unknown  expenses,  and  which  a  déficit  of  an  hun- 
dred  and  forty  millions,  naturally  caused  to  be  judged  scandalous. 
Others  affirmed  that  thèse  reforms,  besides  being  insignificant,  served 
only  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  throne.  What  necessity  was  there  to  reform 
the  falconry,  the  most  brilliant  and  least  expensive  of  ail  the  charges  of 
the  crown  7  Was  it  not  known  that  the  capta ins  of  the  différent  flights 
purchased  their  employments,  and  that  the  falconers,  scattered  througb 
the  provinces,  came  to  Paris  but  once  a  year,  in  the  spring,  at  their  own 
expense  and  with  their  birds?  Must  they  suppress  at  the  same  time  the 
équipage  of  the  wolf,  the  hunt  of  a  savage  and  de^ructive  animal,  and 
that  for  a  misérable  saving  of  thirty  thousand  livres? 

Thèse  reforms  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  heard  blamed  by  public 
opinion,  were  the  object  of  the  most  violent  disputes  in  the  palace  of 
that  prince.  "  It  is  frightful,"  said  the  gentry,  "to  live  in  a  country  in 
which  one  is  not  sure  of  possessing  in  the  morning  what  he  had  over 
night;  this  is  seen  only  in  Turkey."}  The  Duke  de  Polignac  after 
having  forced  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  to  apologize  before  the  queen, 
was  willing,  from  generosity,  to  hand  in  the  résignation  they  expected. 
The  Duke  de  Goigny  went  straight  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  scène 
between  them  was  such,  that  the  king  related  it  himself  in  thèse  words, 
"The  Duke  of  Goigny  and  myself  were  truly  angry;  but  I  ihink  he 
would  bave  struck  me,  if  I  had  not  lefl  him."$ 

*  Règlement  publié  le  9  Août  1787. 

t  Histoire  du  gouvernement  Français  depuis  Paisemblée  des  notabijes,  p.  L 

l  Mémoires  de  Baron  de  Besenraî,  t.  2.  p.  256.  Digiti^ed  by  Go0¥l 
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The  people  are  not  obliged  to  kings  for  what  tbey  do  by  force.  In 
despite  of  the  récent  concessions,  the  parliameni,  by  a  vote  of  eighty- 
one  to  thirty-six,  and  amidsi  applauses  from  without,  passed  a  decree  on 
the  13th  of  April  which  refused  to  the  edicts  wbich  had  etnanated  froitk 
the  bed  of  justice,  the  power  to  authorize  the  lery  of  the  taxes  and  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  its  rights. 

firienne  and  Lamoignon  were  encouraged  by  this  news  to  strike  the 
blow  they  were  meditating,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August 
each  magistrale  received  a  letter  de  cachet,  signed  within  eight  days; 
it  ran  as  foilows  :  **  Sir,  I  send  you  this  letter,  to  order  you  to  leave  my 
good  city  of  Paris  to-day,  and  to  go  to  that  of  Troyes,  within  four  days, 
there  to  await  my  orders,  prohibiting  you  to  leave  your  bouse  before 
your  departure." 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Assumption.  Several  members  were  seized 
with  a  redoubled  fît  of  dévotion  and  went  to  mass  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition.  The  old  counsellor,  Hobert  de  Saint  Vincent,  said  to  the 
officer  of  the  guards  who  brought  him  the  sealed  Jetter,  "  Sir,  I  hâve  to 
serve  to-day  a  greater  master  than  the  king  ;  I  inform  you  I  am  going  to 
church."» 

On  the  next  day  the  brothers  of  the  king  carried  the  edicts  to  be  re- 
gîstered  by  the  chamber  of  accounts  and  the  .court  of  aids  ;  and  then 
might  be  seen  the  effects  of  the  skill  long  displayed  by  the  Count  de 
Provence;  although  he  was  there  as  the  minister  of  despotism,  the  multi- 
tude covered  him  with  applause;  so  well  did  he  know  how  to  compose 
his  countenance  and  aifect  a  sadness  at  the  circumstance.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  franker  in  the  insolence  of  his  carriage,  was  received  on  the 
contrary  with  insults.t 

The  public  anger  however  soon  resounded  in  the  provinces.  On 
learning  the  exile  of  the  parliaroent  of  Paris  ail  the  courts  of  the  king- 
dom  protested.  The  parliaments  of  Rouen,  Rennes,  Grenoble,  Besan- 
çon, demanded  that  Galonné  should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and  the 
States  General  convened.  The  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  took  so  fierce  a 
turn  that  it  was  transferred  to  Libourne. 

The  magistrales  exiled  to  Troyes  put  a  good  face  upon  it,  rejoicing 
secretly  that  the  interrupted  law  proceedings  were  about  to  embitter  the 
împassioned,  grumbling  crowd  of  suitors  against  the  minister.  They 
knew  moreover  that  Burienne,  who  wanted  funds  to  complète  the  year, 
would  be  very  much  embarrassed  by  his  triumph,  and  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  pay  than  to  conquer.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  negotiate. 
He  addressed  a  letter  in  his  own  writing  to  the  first  président,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  edicts  being  retracted,  a  second  vingtième  should  be 
substituted  therefore,  to  be  levied  without  privilège  or  distinction  until 
the  year  179*24 

Under  thèse  conditions,  thanks  to  the  ennui  which,  beginning  to  con- 
sume the  young  councillors  of  the  inquests,  suddenly  removed  from  the 

*  Noagaret,  Règne  de  Louis  Seize,  t.  2.  p.  295. 
t  Bachaumont,  Mémoires  SecreU,  t.  36,  p.  25. 

X  Letter  from  Lomenie  de  Brienne  to  the  Président  of  the  Parliament  at  Troyes, 
foand  among  the  papers  of  Loais  the  Sixteenth.  f^  r^r^r^ 
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country  of  pleastires,  noise  and  love,  the  parliament,  recalled,  returned 
to  Paris  and  was  reinslalled  in  the  palace,  saluted  with  shouts  of  joy, 
illuminations  and  fire-works,  while  the  people  burned  upon  the  square 
à  figure  reprelsenting  Calonne.* 

The  time  of  vacation  and  the  fine  days  of  auturon  which  attract  the 
bourgeois  of  Paris,  the  magisirates,  the  rich  and  the  thinkers,  to  the 
country,  gradually  led  to  the  appeaseraent  of  thèse  tumults.  The  plea* 
sures  of  the  fields  gave  a  diversion  to  feelings  about  the  misfortunes  of 
the  country,.  and  the  crisis  appeared  to  be  over,  becaose  it  was  no  longer 
talked  about.  Since  their  return  froni  Troyes,  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment had  also  become  more  calm,  several  of  them  perceiving  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  play  with  the  popular  émotions,  and  that  to  give  a 
course  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  was,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Monta  igné,  risking  to  beat  and  stir  tke  waitrs  for  oîher 
Jishemun. 

One  of  the  most  ardent  counsellors,  Daval  d'EprémêniJ,  even  went 
secretly  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Lamoignon,  and  held  a  language  to  him 
which  contrasted  singularly  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  récent  dispotes. 
He  proposed  an  agreement  which  would  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public  peace.  The  States  General,  he  said,  are  inévitable.  Be 
carefui  that  they  do  not  become  a  isoorce  of  trouble.  Let  the  king 
promise  them  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  ;  that  will  restore  con- 
fidence. Let  ail  the  loans  which  shall  be  required  until  the  meeting  of 
the  States,  be  proposed  at  once  and  in  advance  ;  parliament  will  second 
the  ministry,  and  if  the  choice  of  depoties  be  skilfuliy  directed,  the 
States  General  will  restore  by  their  délibérations,  the  power  of  the 
monarch  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  force  and  peace.  Lamoignon 
appeared  to  be  struck  by  thèse  views  ;  he  praised  their  prudence,  adopted 
them  and  feigned  to  be  moved  even  to  tears.t  But  scarcely  had  Epré- 
ménil  left  him,  than  the  keeper  of  the  seals  hastened  to  the  principal 
minister — such  was  the  title  of  Brienne — to  relate  the  interview  to  him 
and  to  laugh  with  him  over  such  unforeseen  advances.  Their  first  care 
was  to  noise  abroad  the  visit  of  Epréménil  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
commentaries  of  malignity,|  by  allowing  it  to  be  believed  that  the  pro- 
mise of  an  intendancy  had  produced  it.  Peace  was  offered  them  ;  they 
wished  for  war.  To  rekindie  a  quarrei  which  was  about  expiring,  was 
the  incouceivable  madness  of  thèse  two  men.  They  did  not  foresee 
that  in  the  struggle  they  were  bringing  on,  the  monarchy  would  perish 
by  a  violent  death,  and  they  themselves  die  by  a  voluntary  one.§ 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1787,  and  many  of  the  counsellors 
were  tarrying  in  the  country,  when  a  royal  session  was  suddenly  an- 
nounced  for  the  19th.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers  and  most  of 
the  ministers  were  to  assist  at  it.     The  king  spoke  harshly  to  the  mem- 

*  Annales  Françaises,  p.  105. 

t  Sallier  had  thèse  Tacts  from  the  mouth  of  Epréménil. 

t  We  find  this  fact  in  a  manuscript  about  Jacqaes  Duval  et  Epréménil,  which  was 
placed  in  our  hands  by  the  family  and  hère  agrées  with  the  annals  of  Sallier. 

^  Brienne  and  Lamoignon  both  ended  by  suicide.  The  latter  killed  himself  in  17S9; 
Brienne  in  1793  escaped  the  punishment  of  the  scaffbld  by  taking  poison.  See  l'Essai 
historique  et  critique  de  Paganel,  1. 1.  p.  26, 1815.  Digitized  b^ 
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bers  of  ihe  parliament,  both  about  their  past  faolts  and  his  own  rights. 
Two  edicts  were  then  presented  ;  one  of  thero  created  graduai  aod  suc- 
cessive loans  durÎDg  a  period  of  five  jears,  for  the  sum  total  of  four 
hundred  and  twentj  millionSy  the  other  assured  civil  rights  to  protestants. 
The  preamble  to  the  first  edict  promieed  a  convocation  of  the  States 
General  before  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Thus  the  chosen  of  chance  was  finallj  to  call  on  the  chosen  of  intel- 
lect. To  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  who  had  had  the  insolence  to  give 
his  own  person  as  a  définition  of  the  state,  France  replied  within  a 
centia-j,  we  ail  are  the  state.  It  was  time  that  this  replysfanDuld  be  under- 
stood  ;  force  promised  right. 

But  Louis  the  Sixteenth  said  in  five  years.  Why  such  delay?  Was 
Dot  the  disorder  great  enough  ?  Need  they  wait  for  more  urgent  dangers 
and  hâve  need  ofa  larger  sum  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  l 
Behold  what  différent  thinkers  represented  to  the  king  with  rouch  free- 
dom  and  liberty.  The  Abbé  Sabathier  set  the  example  of  a  résistance 
enveloped  in  respeciful  forma.  But  an  old  counsellor  rose  ;  it  was  Robert 
de  Saint  Vincent,  an  austère  Jansenist,  to  whom  the  rigidity  of  his  prin- 
ciples  and  his  morals  and  his  retired  life  permitted  a  rude  language»  and 
inspired  with  a  savage  éloquence,  He  belonged  to  that  strong  race  of 
members  of  parliament,  who  since  the  days  of  Saint  Cyran  were  ready 
to  brave  Jesuits,  kings  and  pope.  "  Four  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  loans,  he  exclaimed,  how  can  they  expect  parliament  to  give  its 
vote  in  favor  of  such  an  act,  whilst  if  a  minor  were  to  do  the  like, 
there  is  not  a  tribunal  which  would  hesitate  to  annul  them."  Ad- 
dressing  himself  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth  he  compared  the  royal ty  to  an 
improyident  minor,  who,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  abandons  himself  to 
the  most  scandalous  usury. — ^To  borrow  for  the  purposeof  living,  was  to 
bave  recourse  to  death. — He  counselled  the  l^ing,  he  al  most  summoned 
hira  to  convene  the  States  General,  not  within  nve  years,  but  promptly, 
without  delay,  without  waiting  until  the  evils  of  the  kingdom  should 
hâve  become  entirely  incurable.  Joining  threats  to  censure  he  added  : 
"  Your  ministers  wish  to  avoid  thèse  States  General,  whose  supervision 
they  dread  ;  but  their  hope  is  vain,  the  wants  of  the  state  will  force  yoa 

to  assemble  them  hère  in  1789 Yes,  they  will  force  you  to  it.  .  •  . 

Sire,  convene  the  states  and  create  a  loan  if  necessary  ;  but  withdraw 
those  illusory  promises  of  presenting  to  the  assembly  of  the  nation  order 
restored,  the  state  liberated  ;  or  rather  withdraw  ail  this  preamble  ;  it  is* 
unworthy  of  the  royal  majesty,  it  is  indécent.'' 

Immoveable  and  with  his  large  eyes  fixed  upon  the  orator  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  listened  to  this  manly  address  to  the  close,  which  did  not 
wound  hiro,  though  its  harshness  was  increased  by  the  pronunciation  of 
the  delivery  and  the  rudeness  of  the  gesticulation.  Robert  de  Saint 
Vincent  imposed  upon  the  king,  Epréménil  seduced  him  and  was  on  the 
point  of  leading  him.  He  besought  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  convene  the 
States  General  for  1789.  1789,  prophétie  date,  which  already  presented 
itself  to  many  clear-sighted  minds,  as  if  a  rapid  and  luminous  intuition 
led  them  to  measure  exactly  the  time  the  monarchy  had  to  live.  Epré- 
ménil was  then  for  a  time  truly  éloquent.     On  this  point,  says  Sallier,  he 
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gained  one  of  the  iinest  triumphs  éloquence  can  win.  Perceiving  the 
émotion  of  the  king  he  redoubled  his  orgency.  "  Sire,  yoa  can  by  a 
Word  crown  ail  our  wishes.  An  universal  enthusiasm,  will  pass  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  from  this  enclosure  to  the  capital,  from  the  capital  to 
the  whole  kingdom.  A  presentiment  which  wili  not  deceive  me  gi?e8 
me  the  assurance  of  it;  I  read  in  the  countenance  of  your  majesty,  that 
this  intention  is  in  your  heart,  this  word  upon  your  lips.  Speak  it.  Sire, 
grant  it  to  the  love  of  the  French  people."  The  orator  stopped,  and  the 
assembly  had  a  mute  picture  before  i^  which  was  no  less  éloquent  tban 
the  speech  of  Epréménil.  The  looks  of  this  magistrate  appeared  t<#haTe 
fascinated  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  ready  to  speak  the  hoped  for  word 
and  keeping  silence  from  embarrassment  rather  than  indécision,  none 
the  less  permitted  it  to  be  seen  that  he  was  moved  and  convinced.  A 
few  paces  below  the  throne,  Lamoignon,  pale  from  rage  and  divining  the 
defeat  of  the  monarch,  was  buming  to  sustain  this  conquered  will  by  a 
sign,  but  he  dared  not  turn  his  head,  fearful  of  thus  proclaiming  the 
empire  of  the  servant  and  the  abasement  of  the  master. 

The  émotion  lasted  but  a  short  time.  When  the  votes  had  been  col- 
lected  by  the  fîrst  président,  Lamoignon  did  not  wait  as  was  usual,  until 
they  had  been  counted  ;  he  raounted  up  to  the  throne  with  a  frowning 
brow  and  features  altered  by  restrained  displeasure,  and  aAer  he  had 
spoken  in  a  low  voice  to  the  king,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  pronounced  thèse 
brief  words,  which  caused  consternation  in  the  assembly.  ''  I  find  that 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  loans  required  in  my  edtct.  I  hâve  prom- 
ised  the  States  General  before  1792  ;  my  word  shouid  be  sufficient  for 
you.     I  order  my  edict  to  be  registered." 

As  the  chief  register  was  writing  the  mention  on  the  fold  of  the  edict, 
the  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  was  suddenly  heard  rising  in  the  midst 
of  a  slight  noise  which  ran  along  the  bench  of  the  Messieurs,  protesting 
against  the  illegality  of  the  session,  and  demanding  that  there  shouid  be 
added  to  the  mention  of  the  registry,  "  done  by  the  tnost  express  command 
ofhis  majesty."  The  king  troubled,  replied  stammering,  "  It  is  ail  one 
to  me  .  •  .  you  are  the  master.  .  .  .  If . . .  It  is  légal  .  . .  because  I 
wish  it."*  And  having  ordered  the  edict  concerning  the  protestants  to 
be  read,  he  retired. 

A  decree,  destined  to  remain  secret  on  the  registers,  was  then  passed 
on  motion  of  d'Epréménil.  The  parliament  declared  in  it  that  it  had 
no  share  in  the  transcript  which  had  been  ordered  ;  but  this  timid  and 
as  it  were  clandestine  protest  was  changed  the  next  day  to  fury,  when  it 
was  learned  that  the  king  had  exiled  the  Duke  of  Orléans  to  Villers- 
Goterets  ;  that  the  counsellors  Fréteau  and  Sabathier,  who  were  suspected 
of  having  dictated  his  protest  to  the  prince,  had  been  carried  off,  the 
one  to  the  Castle  of  Dourlens,  the  other  to  Mount  Saint  Michael. 

Paris  was  in  a  ferment.  The  Duke  of  Orléans,  who,  on  leaving  his 
palace,  had  been  escorted  in  triumph  to  his  carriage,  and  surrounded  by 
a  sudden  popularity,  was  overwhelmed  with  praises.  The  people  ad- 
mired  and  boasted  of  his  courage,  as  well  as  of  the  firmness  of  the  two 
magistrates,  and  took  pleasure  in  relating  that  the  Baron  de  Breteuil, 


*  Aao&les  Françaises,  p.  129. 
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wfao  haa  commissioned  to  arrest  hîm,  having,  by  orders  of  theking^offered 
to  get  into  the  carnage  the  better  to  watch  him,  the  duke  had  said  to 
him  in  atone  of  fiercecontempt,  "  Wel],  get  up  behind." 

On  their  side  the  members  of  parliament  gave  ,the  importance  of  an 
interest  of  the  state  to  the  arrest  of  the  two  counsellors,  denouncing  the 
scandalous  abase  of  the  letters  de  cachet,  their  barbarous  form,  sprung 
from  a  despotism  over  which  they  had  been  too  long  silent,  and  which 
appeared  to  themjo  be  intolérable,  as  soon  as  it  struck  two  of  their  col- 
leagoes.  They  refused,  then,  to  register  the  edict  concerning  the  pro- 
testants until  Fréteau  and  Sabathier  had  been  set  at  liberty.  But  this 
time  the  court  resisted  public  opinion.  In  vain  did  the  parliament  send 
to  Versailles  to  solicit  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  and  the  deliver- 
ance  of  the  two  captives,  the  king  sent  back  the  deputies  with  the  laconic 
coldness  of  a  sultan. 

Durtng  this  time,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  undermined  by  fever, 
weakened  by  fréquent  blood-lettings,  and  eaten  up  by  maladies  which 
we  are  astonished  at  meeting  in  a  prelate,  was  striving  against  the  tor- 
ment  of  his  lost  health.  He  pursued,  however,  his  despotic  designs  with 
the  same  audacity.  The  celebrated  physicien,  Barthez,  had  prescribed 
for  him  absolu  te  quiet  and  séparation  from  business  under  penalty  of 
death)*  the  ambitious  prelate,  fînding  in  Laraoignon  a  colleague  who 
was  delighted  to  recommence  Maupeou,  dreamed  on  his  bed  of  the  brutal 
and  absolute  abolition  of  the  parliaments.  He  coveted  despotism  for  the 
king,  the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  in  exchange  for  that  of  Toulouse  for 
himself.  His  désire  on  this  last  point  was  gratified  ;  and  a&  he  had  per- 
sonal  debts,  a  felling  of  timber  worth  nine  hundred  thousand  livres,  was 
granted  him.t 

A  vague  rumor  suddenly  circulâtes,  and  became  gradually  credited. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  commandants  and  intendants  of  the  provinces 
bave  received  orders  to  go  to  their  posts.  Couriers,  bearing  mysterious 
despatches,  which  were  to  be  opened,  it  was  said  on  the  same  day,  were 
seen  to  leave  Versailles.  It  became  finally  known,  that  printers  were 
laboring  without  relaxation  on  formidable  edicts,  in  a  workshop  which  a 
triple  row  of  bayonets  surrounded.| 

D'Epréménil  having  gained  over  the  wife  of  one  of  the  printers  at 
the  royal  press,  the  latter  threw  out  of  the  window  a  proof  of  the  edicts, 
rolled  up  in  a  bail  of  potter's  clay  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the  parliament 
leamed  that  the  place  where  its  sessions  were  [lield  was  to  be  closed,  the 
members  dispersed,  and  a  new  company  created  whose  functions  would 
be  to  obey. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  was  the  consternation  of  some,  the  anger  of 
others,  at  this  news.  Exalted  by  the  danger,  they  ail  swore  to  remain 
united,  and  in  a  session  at  which  the  Dakes  d'Uzès,  de  Rochefoucauld, 
de  Praslin,  de  Fitz-James,  etc.,  peers  of  the  kingdom,  were  présent,  they 
decreed,  in  form  of  solemn  protest,  that  the  inviolability  of  the  parlia- 
ment is  no  less  sacred  than  that  of  the  king. 

*  Mëmoirei  de  Baron  de  BesenTal,  t.  2.  p.  299.  t  Ibid.  t.  2.  p.  300. 

I  Journal  des  Evénemens  do  moi  de  Mai,  1782,  imprime  dans  le  tome  1,  des  chefs- 
d'œarres  politiques  et  literairee—Mémoires  Historiques  et  Politiques^  t.  6.  p.  1S5. 
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An  order  was  then  'signed  to  carry  off  Goislard  de  Mont-<abert  and 
d'Ëpréménil.  This  order  was  to  be  execated  daring  the  night  of  tbe 
4th  and  5th  of  May;  bat  tbe  two  magistrates,  warned  secretly  by  a 
member  of  the  council,  escaped  from  their  bouses  at  break  of  day,  and 
took  refuge  in  tbe  palace  of  justice. 

On  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  the  members  of  the  parliament  listen 
to  the  récital  of  the  two  esoapes,  place  Goislard  and  d'Epréménil  under 
the  protection  of  the  king,  who  strikes  them,  and  by  the  law  that  he  for- 
gets  ;  they  send  a  deputation  to  Versaillesy  whose  return  they  awatted, 
remaining  in  session.  Towards  mid night  the  steps  of  horses  are  heard. 
It  was  a  régiment  of  cavalry,  which  came  to  surround  the  palace.*  On 
another  side  it  was  announced  that  the  court-yard  was  filled  with  senti- 
nels,  and  the  sappers  were  before  the  doors  with  raised  axes.  The  mem- 
bers, who  were  dispersed  through  the  lobbies,  immediately  meet  in  the 
great  chamber,  where,  owing  to  the  confusion,  there  were  some  strangers. 
Thèse  latter  retired  into  the  chamber  of  tbe  Toumelle. 

Thus  restored  to  the  severity  of  its  usages,  the  parliament  was  waiting 
silent  and  irritated,  when  the  Marquis  d'Agoust,  a  major  in  the  French 
guards,  appeared.  We  must  read  this  mémorable  scène,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  sovereign  court  relates,  in  his  lively  memoirs.t  It  was 
night  ;  the  great  chamber  was  only  lighted  by  a  feeble  light  ;  the  most 
profound  silence  reigned  in  it,  and  the  tranquillity  of  this  nocturnal  hour 
added  to  the  terrible  majesty  of  the  circumstances.  At  the  sight  of  this 
assembly  in  which  were  seated  one  hundred  and  twenty  magistrates  in 
their  red  robes,  marshals  of  France,  dukes .  and  peers,  princes  of  the 
church,  the  major  was  troubled,  and  he  read  the  order  for  the  arrest  of 
Goislard  and  Epréroénil  with  a  faltering  voice.  "  The  court  is  about  to 
deliberate,''  said  the  président  ;  and  as  the  Marquis  d'Agoust  pressed  him 
to  deliver  up  the  two  magistrates  to  him,  he  replied,  with  a  gesture  of  con- 
tempt,  "  Where  are  Messieurs  Montsabert  and  d'Épréménil,"  demanded 
the  major  who  did  not  know  them — **  we  are  ail  d'Epréménil  and  Montsa- 
bert,'' exdaimed  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  the  whole  body  repeated 
it  The  major,  disconcerted,  retires  for  new  orders.  The  deputies  of 
the  parliament  having  soon  afler  returned  from  Versailles,  inform  their 
colleagues,  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  refused  to  receive  them,  that  the 
written  reply  in  which  Lamoignon  announced  this  refusai  to  them,  had 
caused  them  to  wait  till  midnight,  as  the  king  did  not  return  from  the 
chase,  until  eight  o'dock  at  night. 

The  magistrates  passed  the  night  in  tbe  sanctuary  of  justice  which 
resembled  a  besieged  city. 

At  eleren  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Marquis  d'Agoust  presented 
himself  again,  accompanied  by  an  ofScer  of  tiie  short  robe,  who  was  en- 
joined,  by  the  order  of  the  king,  to  point  out  d'Epréménil  and  Montsa- 
bert. The  officer,  looking  tbrough  the  assembly,  declared  he  did  not 
see  them.  "  Be  careful,  said  d' Agoust,  the  order  of  the  king  provides  that 
you  shall  show  them  to  me.  On  my  honor,  sir,  I  repeat  to  you,  that  I  do 
not  see  them."J   The  marquis  was  preparing  lo  retire,  when  d'Epréménil, 

*  Mémoires  d«  Weber,  t.  1.  chap.  2. 

t  Mémoires  historiques  et  politiques  du  règne  de  Louis  Seite.^         X^f  ^^^ 
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recalling  him,  Baid;  <<  I,  nr,  am  d'Epréménil  ;  my  conscience  prohibits 
me  from  obejing  arbîtrarj  orders.  If  I  resist,  will  yoar  soldiers  employ 
constraint?"  On  the  affirmative  reply  of  the  major,  and  to  avoid  the  scan- 
dai of  being  carried  off  forcibly,  d'£préménil  declared  that  he  yielded  to 
violence.  Bat  before  foUowing  the  marquis  d'Âgoust,  be  appealed  to  the 
parliament;  "  I  am  the  victim  whom  they  are  about  to  immolate  on  the 
very  altar.  ...  I  pray  the  company  not  to  forget  the  attachment  I  hâve 
▼owed  to  it.  Whatever  be  the  fate  that  they  reserre  for  me,  I  shall  be 
always  worthy  of  it."  He  embraced  bis  colleagues  who  surrounded  him, 
recommended  bis  family  to  them,  affected  to  bend  profoundly  before  that 
assembly  which  power  respected  no  longer,  and  walked  with  a  firm  step 
to  the  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  isie  Sainte  Marguerite. 
Goialard  de  Montsabert  who  had  courageously  imitated  d'Epréménil,  was 
carried  oif  to  the  castle  of  Pierre  Encise. 

The  parliament  was  in  session  thirty  bours.  Before  separating,  they 
drew  up  représentations  to  the  king,  in  which  they  praised  the  noble 
boldness  of  the  magistrates  who  had  been  carried  off,  and  asked  for  their 
enlargement.  They  then  sallied  forth  between  two  files  of  soldiers.  The 
major  shut  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and  carried  off  the  keys.* 

After  such  an  attempt  against  the  persons,  and  under  favor  of  the  con- 
sternation which  it  must  produce,  Brienne  and  Lamoignon  hastened  to 
strike  the  great  blow.  A  solemn  bed  of  justice  was  opened  at  Versailles, 
on  the  8th  of  May.  Ail  hearts  were  embittered,  and  the  speech  of  the 
roonarch,  instead  of  soothing  them,  only  wounded  them  tbe  more.  He 
spoke  in  a  brief,  imperious  tone  ;  he  censured  sharply  the  digressions,  of 
which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  set  an  example  to  the  other  courts. 
Lamoignon  spoke  in  bis  tum,  to  justify  the  ediots  which  were  about  to 
be  presented,  three  of  which  were  to  remain  celebrated. 

The  iirst  took  from  the  parliament  the  cognizance  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings  which  implicated  priests  or  nobles,  and  that  of  civil  affairs  below 
twenty  thousand  livres,  which  were  to  be  adjudicated  without  appeal,  and 
in  the  last  resort,  by  forty-seven  grand  bailiwicks  which  were  established 
in  the  kingdom,  in  order  thus  to  render  justice  more  expéditions  and  less 
costly. 

The  second  effaced  the  last  traces  of  the  periods  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity  Irom  our  criminal  code.  It  resembled  an  écho  resounding 
from  tbe  voice  of  the  philosophers.  A  ray  from  the  genius  of  Voltaire 
had  fînally  glided  into  the  depths  of  those  dark  proceedings,  whose  vague, 
unintelligible  forma  had  no  longer  any  sensé,  but  for  the  executioner.  A 
thooght  of  toleration  penetrated  those  asylams  of  terror,  in  which  accused 
persons  had  been  seen  trembling  so  oflen  without  protection,  before  judges 
who  were  without  pity.  Lamoignon  abolished  by  bis  edict  the  interro- . 
gatory  upon  the  ctdprifs  stool,  which  alarmed  and  weakened  the  accused  ; 
the  prdiminary  examination,  which,  wrenching  from  grief  the  pretended 
secrets  of  conscience,  forced  the  unfortunate  to  calumniate  their  own 
soûls,  to  sustain  their  bodies.  He  prohibited  the  use  of  those  questions 
of  a  homicidal  brevity,  and  other  resulting  cases  in  the  proceedings,  barba- 
rous  protocols,  whose  style  was  still  less  Frencb»  than  tbe  sentiment 

•  Mémoires  de  Weber,  1. 1.  p.  510.     oigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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which  dictated  them.  He  ordered  the  jadge  to  specify  the  crimes»  that 
it  should  be  at  least  possible  to  compare  them  with  the  punishments.  '*  la 
future/'  said  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  ''  the  crime  must  be  stated  in  the  pro- 
cess.  If  the  punishment  follows  the  crime,  the  crime  must  be  showed 
bj  the  side  of  the  punishment"  He  finally  announced  that  when  ao 
accused  persoa  should  be  recognized  as  innocent,  the  king,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ail  other  resource,  would  recompense  him  out  of  bis  own 
domains.  Thus  the  compilation  of  our  criminal  laws  refiected  the  lumir 
nous  writings  of  the  Servans,  the  Dupatys,  the  Brissots,*  the  admirable 
speeches  of  the  defender  of  Calas,  the  immortal  book  of  Beccaria.  Ho* 
manity  served  as  the  preamble  to  justice. 

The  parliament  Hstened  respectfully  and  silently  to  the  reading  of  those 
new  laws  whose  wisdom  was  évident.  But  the  edict  which  roused  indig- 
nation and  murmura  was  that,  which,  reviving  a  gothic  institution  of  the 
old  monarchy,  re-establishedt  a  plenary  cottrt,  a  suprême  court,  which 
alone  was  hereafter  to  be  charged  with  the  registry  of  the  taxes  and  laws. 
The  grand  chamber  of  parliament  was  admitted  into  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  inquests  ;  there  were  besides  introduced  into  it  princes  of  the 
blood,  peers  of  the  kingdom,  the  chancelier,  the  grand  officers  of  the 
crown,  two  marshals  of  France,  prelates,  governors  of  provinces,  tea 
counsellors  of  state  or  masters  of  request,  four  distinguished  persons,  to 
be  selected  by  the  sovereign.  The  parliaments  of  the  provinces  were  oniy 
represented  in  it  by  one  member  from  each.  Thus  submitted  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  ministers,  and  placed  beneath  the  hand  of  the  prince,  the 
plenary  court  had  only  the  appearance  of  a  bureau  of  courtiers  whose 
functions  would  be  to  cover  the  scandai  of  a  too  complaisant  adhésion  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  control. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  famous  bed  of  justice  was  held,  the 
parliament  was  declared  to  be  in  vacation,  and  the  palace  closed.  Tlie 
great  chamber  which  had  besides  orders  to  remain  in  Versailles,  not 
knowing  where  to  meet,  wandered  for  some  time  about  the  city,  and 
ended  by  meeting,  not  in  a  tenois  court,  but  in  a  taTern.|  The  great 
chamber  was  inclined  to  submission.  It  appears  certain,  that  a  few  days 
before  holding  the  bed  of  justice,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Lamoignon,  had 
already  sounded  the  most  influential  members  at  a  splendid  dinner,  at 
which  Robert  de  Saint-Vincent  was  présent  The  président  d'Aligre 
was  gained  over,  and  they  awaited  the  opinion  of  the  old  Jansenist,  whea 
suddenly  striking  bis  forehead,  as  if  to  draw  the  lights  of  bis  conscience 
from  it,  he  pronounced  against  the  innovations  of  the  minister.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  old  magistrates  of  the  great  chamber,  bonnd  by 
the  oath  of  the  3d  of  May,  piedged  themselves  never  to  accept  any 
functions  **  in  the  new  court  called  plenary"    In  vain  did  the  king  en- 

*  Seeles  diicoara  sor  l'admiaistratioa  de  la  justice  criminelle,  published  by  SerTan,ia 
1766  ;  le  mémoire  pour  trois  hommes  condamnés  à  la  roue,  by  which  Dupataj  saved  the 
lives  of  the  three  accused,  and  la  théorie  des  lois  criminelles,  publishea  by  Bristot.  in 
1780. 

^  The  law  was  styled,  Edit  portant  rétablissement  de  la  cour  plénière. 

t  Mémoires  de  Weber,  t.  1.  p.  219. 

^  Notes  commnnicated  by  an  old  counsellor  to  M.  Eugène  Labanme,  see  his  Histoire 
monarchique  et  constitutionelle  de  la  Révolution  Française,  t.  2.  p.  234.         t 
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deavor  to  hold  a  royal  session  in  his  apartments,  to  confinn  in  it  his  will 
of  the  preceding  evening  ;  the  great  chamber  persisted,  and  by  affirming 
the  energy  of  bis  resolutions,  Louis  tbe  Sixteenth  did  but  betray  his 
weakness.  He  must  dismiss  thèse  intractable  parliament  men,  who  were 
unwilling  to  become  themselves  the  masters  of  the  state,  or  that  he 
should  become  their  niaster. 

The  edict  about  the  plenary  court  threw  Paris  into  rumors.  Jokes 
abounded  as  usual,  but  this  time  they  were  bitter,  and  there  was  anger  in 
the  public  laugh.  It  would  be  a  fine  sight  to  see  edicts  registered  by 
the  master  of  the  horse  !  the  suitableness  of  the  taxes  judged  of  by  the 
captain  of  the  guards.  On  running  over  the  list  of  the  members  of  the 
plenary  court,  some  one  had  said,  "  Ah,  me,  this  is  the  king's  levée,"* 
and  the  phrase  was  repeated  because  it  was  just  It  was  not  doubted 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  élude  the  States  Geoeral,  and  that  the  plenary 
court  had  been  instituted  in  their  place.  Now,  what  was  this  représenta- 
tion  of  France,  appointed  quietly  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  petit  Trianon  ? 

The  provinces  took  fîre,  and  we  may  thus  judge  how  necessary  it  was 
that  a  great  révolution  should  corne,  which  should  bring  the  benefît  of 
onity  to  France.  For  if  burgherism,  if  the  people  anathematized  the 
plenary  court,  because  it  was  an  attempt  at  ministerial  despotism,  the  ré- 
sistance of  tbe  nobility  and  the  parliaments  took  an  entirely  différent 
character  ;  the  men  of  the  robe  and  the  sword  rose  against  the  plenary 
court  through  the  spirit  of  fédéral ism,  and  because  it  was  an  effort  towards 
unity.  Thus  the  pariiament  of  Besançon  risked  this  sacriiegious  affirma- 
tion,  " The  laws  of  a  vast  kingdom  should  not  be  unifann"i  On  its 
fiide  the  Beamese  nobility  invoking,  from  the  top  of  the  Pyrennees,  the 
remembrance  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  dared  to  say,  "  We  demand  our  cor- 
tradt  and  the  faith  of  the  oath  of  a  king  whom  we  love."}  The  nobles 
of  Brittany  expressed  themselves  in  still  bolder  terms.  Through  the 
Count  de  Brotherel  the  advocate  gênerai  syndic  of  the  estâtes  of  Brit^ 
tany,  they  demanded  formally  the  exécution  of  the  marriage  contract  of 
King  Louis  the  Twelfth  and  the  Duchess  Anne,  in  regard  to  the  liber- 
ties  and  particular  customs  of  the  provinces.^  "  To  attack  the  pariia- 
ment," exclaimed  the  orator  of  the  presidia]  of  Rennes,  "  is  to  violate 
the  contract  of  union." ||  That  is,  the  true  crime  of  the  founders  of  the 
plenary  court,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  and  members  of  par- 
iiament of  the  province,  to  wish  to  destroy  the  anarchical  diversity  of  the 
local  juriadictions,  to  wish  to  create  a  common  country  for  ali  French- 
men. 

Strange  thing!  the  establishment  of  the  plenary  court  had  only  one 
aide  on  which  it  was  really  unattackable,  and  it  was  against  that,  that 
they  struck.  What  they  did  not  pardon  the  approvers  of  the  récent  enact- 

*  Journal  des  ETènéments  da  mo»  de  Mai,  1788. 

t  Introd action  ans  fastes  de  la  Révolution,  par  Marrast  et  DopoQt,  p.  12. 

t  Mémoirea  Historiques  et  Politioues,  t.  6.  p.  203. 

i  Protestation  du  procureur  général  syndic  des  états  de  Bretagne.  This  document, 
and  ail  we  bave  occasion  |p  cite  concerning  the  troubles  in  Brittany,  are  a  psrt  of  a 
Taluable  collection  of  officiai  papers,  with  which  we  bave  been  obligingly  furnisbed  by 
General  Tbiard. 

Il  Speech  of  René  François  Drouin — ^Extrait  du  Register  des  deHberationf  de  la 
Compagne  du  precsidial  de  Rennes.  oigi^i^^^  by  GoOglc 
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ments  was,  for  having  said  "  that  the  kingdom  required  but  one  law,  one 
registry."*  Thus  met  tbese  two  enemies  ;  on  the  one  side  was  ministe- 
rial  despotism,  on  the  other  federalism. 

The  second  of  thèse  two  mischievous  forces  was  no  less  opposed  than 
the  first  to  the  genius  of  the  Révolution  ;  but  the  monarchy  had  so 
wearied  the  kingdom,  that  every  thing  emanating  from  it  appeared  to  be 
suspected  ;  its  ministers  had,  until  then,  so  cruelty  abused  their  arbitraiy 
power,  that  the  people  unhesitatingly  took  mdes  with  the  parliament 
Thus  the  cause  of  federalism  was  hère  concealed  behind  the  question  of 
right.  Were  not  the  parliaments  in  the  place  of  the  States  General  ?  SiiJl 
better,  did  they  not  represent  the  nation  ?  Was  not  their  annihilation 
placing  the  monarchy  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  ail  species  of  controlt 
Behold  with  what  specious  prétests  provincial  federalism  covered  its 
revolt.  The  people  were  deceived,  drawn  along  as  they  were  besides  by 
an  ardent  désire  for  agitation,  and  the  strange,  unheard-of  sigbt  was  seen 
of  revolutionary  passions  pressing  themselves  into  the  service  of  a  coud- 
ter  revolutionary  thought. 

In  Brittany  this  alliance  had  something  brilliant  aboat  it.  The  news 
of  the  edicts  of  Lamoignon  had  no  sooner  reached  Rennes,  than  ail  the 
bodies  of  the  city  grouped  themselves  around  the  parliament  ;  the  Com- 
pany of  the  pcesidial,  the  royal  seat  of  the  maitrise  of  the  waters,  the 
community  of  advocates,  the  faculty  of  law,  the  chapter  of  the  church 
at  Rennes,  the  officers  of  the  burgher  militia,  the  association  of  students, 
the  commission  of  the  states  for  navigation,  the  consulate.  The  gênerai 
cry  was  that  which  urged  the  dean  of  the  advocates,  Guy  le  Chapelier, 
(that  same  Le  Chapelier  who,  in  the  national  assembly,  struck  so  rude  a 
blow  at  past  times,)  to  say,  '*  May  our  ancient  constitution  be  guaran- 
teed  against  ail  attacks."t  .  .  .  Thus,  when  on  the  lOth  of  May,  1788, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  commandant  and  intendant  of  Brit- 
tany, the  Count  de  Thiard  and  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  presented  them- 
selves at  the  palace,  to  hâve  the  edicts  violently  registered,  there  was  a 
iîirious  movement  through  the  whole  city.  Having  reached  the  doors  of 
the  chambers,  afler  having  ranged  the  guard  under  the  arches  and  upon 
the  steps,  the  commissioners  of  the  king  were  subjected  to  a  thousand 
insults.  The  crowd  having  entered  with  them,  jostled  them  and  pur- 
sued  them  with  contemptuous  clamors.|:  Before  receiving  them,  the 
magistrates  sent  their  chief  register  to  demand  their  letters  of  crédit, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  wander  about  for  some  time  in  the  great  hall 
and  the  corridors,  a  sport  for  subalterns.^  Admitted  at  last,  but  not  until 
they  had  been  obliged  to  hâve  recourse  to  threats,  they  had  the  humilia- 
tion to  see  the  court  cover  itself  as  they  entered,  and  the  magistrates 
remove  from  the  place  where  they  were  to  seat  themselves.  The  popular 
indignation  awaited  them  on  their  departure,  and  it  broke  out  irapetu- 
ously  against  them,  or  at  least  against  Bertrand  de  Molleville  ;  for  the 

*  Courier  de  l'Europe. 

t  Speech  of  Le  Chapelier  in  the  collection  of  General  Thiard. 
X  Précis  de  ce  qui  s'eit  passé  au  palais  U  Rennes,  le  10  Mai,  1788.  Chambre  assemblée» 
a  Rennes. 

*  Ibid.  «t  Mémoini  de  Weber,  1. 1.  p.  228.       .  ^igitized  by  GoOglc 
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Cûunt  de  Tbiard  had  always  displayed  as  much  modération  as  military 
finnaess,  and  their  halred  was  addressed  especially  to  the  intendant.* 
Scarcely  had  he  passed  the  circuit  of  the  troops  which  invested  the 
palace,  thfin  terrible  imprécations  resounded.  A  lasso  was  several  times 
thrown  at  hira,  and  he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone.t  The  multi- 
tude increased,  the  youth  of  the  schools  hastened  there,  and  several 
wrenching  their  hayonets  from  the  soldiers,  the  struggle  was  commenc- 
ing,  when  [a  generous  officer  of  the  régiment  of  Rohan,  the  Chevalier 
Blondel  de  Nouainville,  springs  towards  the  multitude,  casts  his  sword 
away  and  exclaims,  "  My  friends,  we  are  not  rourderers*-l  am  a  citizen, 
iike  you.  Soldiers,  hait."  This  noble  burst  cbanged  the  dispositions  of 
the  crowd  at  once.  They  surround  the  officer  and  embrace  him,  and  he  is 
raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  But  the  soldiers,  deceived  by 
the  démonstration,  become  alarmed  and  engage  in  combat.  In  the  midst 
of  the  mêlée,  Nouainville  was  wounded  in  the  cheek.  He  immediately 
exclaimed,  showing  his  wound,  '*  it  is  only  my  blood/'  and  again  he 
appeases  the  revolt.  But  the  troubles  were  not  long  in  being  renewed, 
and  the  nobility  of  Brittany  drew  up,  in  the  form  of  a  protest,  a  regular 
accusation  against  the  ministers,  Brienne  and  Lamoignon. 

'<  The  fîrst  crime  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,"  it  said,  <'  was  to  ovei^ 
throw  the  laws,  the  second  to  usurp  the  throne.  At  less  distant  perioda, 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Balue,  that  model  of  ingratitude,  did  not  fear  to  betray 
at  once  his  king  and  his  benefactor,  The  Cardinal  Richelieu  caused 
the  most  illustrions  blood  to  fiow,  and  enchained  the  nation,  only  to  sub- 
due  the  monarch  to  his  will.  The  Cardinal  Mazarin  excited  the  people 
and  deprived  France  of  the  aid  of  a  hero  solely  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
the  treaaury  of  the  state. .  .  .  Thèse  crimes  prove  how  wise  it  is  to  oppose 
to  them  bodies  of  magistrales  too  vigilant  to  allow  the  truth  to  be  coo- 
cealed  from  them,  and  too  numerous  to  permit  .their  being  seduced."|: 

Nothing  could  be  more  skilfui  than  this  mémorial.  The  question  of 
fédéral ism  was  carefuUy  masked  in  it,  that  of  ministerial  despotism  alone 
set  forth. 

The  nobles  of  Brittany  did  not,  however,  confine  themselves  to  written 
protests.  They  sent  twelve  of  their  number  as  deputies  to  the  king,  the 
Counts  de  la  Fruglaye,  de  Guer,  de  Nétumières,  de  Bec-le-Liévre,  the 
Marquis  de  Montluc,de  Trémergat,  de  Carné,  de  Bédée,  de  la  Rouarie, 
de  la  Féroniere,  and  the  Viscount  de  Cicé.  Brienne  threw  them  inso- 
lently  into  the  Bastille* 

In  Dauphiny  as  Brittany,  the  parliament  had  the  anger  of  the  people 
with  them.  But  the  résistance,  commenced  in  a  tumult,  ended  by  giving 
birth  at  Grenoble  to  scènes  full  of  grandeur. 

Clermont  Tonnerre,  the  commandant  in  Dauphiny,  having  received 
orders  to  exile  the  parliament,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  from  bell  to  bell 
oarrying  the  alarm  to  the  sammit  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  brought 
down  from  them  robust  and  intrepid  men,  who  fiUed  the  city  with  their 
boldness.    The  guard  of  the  commandant  was  dispersed,  and  his  hotd 

♦  Ibid.  et  Mémoires  de  Weber,  t.  1.  p.  222.  t  Ibid. 

X  Mémoire  de  la  noblesse  de  Bretagne  an  Roi,  lent  to  the  Count  de  Thfard  on  the 
S6th  of  May,  1788.  r^^^^T^ 
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80on  invaded.  Some  of  them  seized  fhe  duJce  by  the  oollar,  threatening 
to  hang  him  to  the  lustre  of  his  saloon.  An  axe  was  raised  aboTe  his 
head»  and  turned  aside  by  an  officer  ;  it  remained  suspended  untti  fae 
had  signed  the  order  which  revoked  the  exile  «f  the  parliaroenL  Bot 
the  parliament  rejected  those  advances  of  an  émeute  which  it  feared^and, 
went  into  exile. 

Then  appeared  Mounier,  the  friend  of  Necker,  a  systeroetic  admirer 
of  English  institutions,  and  who  was  one  of  those  roen  who  wish  strongly 
for  the  little  for  which  they  do  wish.  Disturbed  by  the  bearing  of  the 
troubles,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  regulating  their  action,  he 
formed  around  him  a  committee  consisting  of  the  roost  influential  mem- 
bers  of  the  three  orders  in  the  province  ;  and  thçre  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
solemn  assembly,  destined  to  seal  the  compact  of  union  among  the  orders, 
should  be  held  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1788,  at  Vizille,  in  the  château  of 
'  Lesdiguieres,  and  not  far  from  the  torob  of  Bayard.  The  Marshal  de 
Vaux,  a  rough  soldier,  whose  roughneas  had  caused  him  to  be  selected 
as  the  successor  of  the  Duke  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  hastened  to  fill  the 
avenues  leading  to  Vizille  with  troops.  The  deputies  evinced  neitber 
émotion  nor  astonishment  ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  bayonets  that  they  pro> 
claimed,  with  ail  the  majesty  and  caimness  of  the  right,  fînally  victorious, 
principles,  which  were  to  be  panially  those  of  the  French  révolution. 
Aiready,  in  a  déclaration  drawy  up  by  Mounier,  had  the  consent  of  the 
people,  met  in  national  assemhly^  been  declared  to  be  the  constitution  of 
the  social  state.  At  Vizille  they  decreed  that  the  parliament  of  Dau« 
phiny  should  be  recalled  ;  that  ail  taxes  should  be  refused,  if  the  States 
General  were  not  convened  without  delay  ;  that  the  particolar  privilèges 
of  the  province  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  great  law  of  French  unity; 
that  the  orderis  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  in  Dauphiny,  should  form  but 
one  chamber,  and  that  the  third  estnte  should  consist  of  a  number  ef 
members,  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two  orders  united. 

Thus  on  ail  sides  did  they  rise  against  Brienne.  The  clergy  was  no 
more  favorable  to  him  than  were  the  parliaments  and  public  opinion. 
In  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  princes  of  the  church,  convened  by 
him,  which  Thémines,  Bishop  of  Blois,  conducted,  they  uttered  remon- 
strances,  in  which  their  egotism  was  covered  by  the  mantle  of  the  public 
interest.  Taking  the  part  of  federalism,  they  exposed  its  sad  doctrines 
in  thèse  terms:  "  It  is  very  essential  that  ail  countries  should  observe  the 
laws  ;  it  is  not  that  ail  countries  should  bave  the  same.  The  uniformity 
of  a  tribunal  in  France,  is  no  greater  an  advantage  than  an  uniformity 
of  laws  would  be."  We  must,  moreover,  be  permitted  to  believe,  tbat 
this  censure  of  the  plenary  court  by  the  clergy,  was  but  a  means  of  pre- 
serving  their  financial  privilèges,  when  they  were  seen  to  refuse  the  small 
sum  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  livres  which  Brienne  asked  from 
them.  The  property  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  heaven,  to  tax  it,  was, 
according  to  thèse  bishops,  to  commit  a  sacrilège,  it  was  to  impose  on 
God. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loans  did  not  fill  up,  crédit  was  dead,  capital 
was  no  longer  circulatiog,  and  the  principal  miniater,  unable  to  main- 
tain  the  services  but  by  anticipations  constantly  enlarging  and  becoming  • 
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hereafter  impossible  to  renew»  saw  bankruptcy  approaching  with  rapid 
strides.  But  whilst  bis  master  was  passing  whole  days  în  tbe  chase,  and 
appeared  to  fear  lest  he  shoald  be  saspected  of  go?eniing,  be,  witb  a 
firm  look  and  a  smiling  air,  sported  at  once  tbe  vigor  of  Ricbelieu  and 
tbe  finesse  of  Mazarin,  saying  witb  a  vain-glorious  affectation  of  pro- 
fandity,  "  I  bave  foreaeen  every  tbing,  even  civil  war."* 

It  became  necessary,  bowever,  to  calm  tbe  nation  and  satisfy  tbe  cred- 
itors  of  tbe  staie.  Brienne  promised  tbe  States  General  for  tbe  Ist  of 
May,  1789  ;t  an  edict  announced  to  tbe  creditors,  tbat  after  a  suspension 
of  payments  of  six  weeks,  tbey  would  be  paid,  tbree  fîftbs  in  silver,  and 
two  fiftbs  in  notes  current  in  comraerce.l  Tbe  sbadowy  army  of  capi- 
talists  immediately  becomes  alarmed;  every  one  hastens  to  tbe  bank  of 
disconnt  to  cbange  bis  notes  into  crowns.  But  tbe  cbest  baving  but  a 
▼ery  small  part  of  its  funds  in  coin,  a  new  edict  v^as  issued  to  sapport  it, 
by  autborizing  it  topay  its  notes  in  bills  of  excbange,  and  tbe  bills  of  ex* 
cbange  in  notes.  Brienne  tbus  attempted  to  bandle  tbe  terrible  instru- 
ment witb  wbicb  tbe  genius  of  Law  bad  armed  itself  in  its  contests  against 
iisury;  but  baving  neitber  tbe  skill  of  tbe  îmmortal  Scotcbman,  nor  bis 
correct  eye,  nor  bis  great  soûl,  bow  could  tbe  Arcbbisb<^  of  Toulouse 
bave  saved  bimself,  wbere  tbe  greatest  of  financiers  bad  perisbed? 

A  minister,  wbo  to  tbe  wrong  of  baving  closed  tbe  cbapter  of  profusions, 
adds  tbat  of  being  at  tbe  end  of  bis  resources,  must  naturally  bave  tbe 
courtiers  against  bim,  wbo  are  accustomed  to  roake  tbe  public  treasury  a 
common  purse.^  Tbe  Count  d'Artois  was  tbe  first  to  déclare  bimself; 
Brienne  fell. 

Marie  Antoinette  did  not  consent  to  tbe  dismissal  of  tbe  arcbbisbop 
witbout  tears  ;  sbe  obtained  tbe  bat  of  a  cardinal  for  bim,  and  loaded 
bim  witb  benefits. 

On  tbe  news,  bowever,  of  tbe  fiill  of  tbe  arcbbisbop,  tbe  joy  of  tbe 
Parisians  was  entbusiastic.  It  redoubled  wben  tbey  learned,  a  few  days 
afierwards,  of  tbe  retreat  of  Lamoignon  and  tbe  recall  of  tbe  members 
of  parliament  Tbe  Breton  prisoners  found  means  to  illuminate  for  an 
instant  tbe  platform  of  the  Bastille.  Bonfires  and  fire  works  celebrated 
tb^  triumpb  of  public  opinion.  But  tbe  two  ministers  burned  in  effigy, 
tbe  brutal  interférence  of  tbe  soldiery,  tbe  fusilade;  tbe  rue  Meslay,  tbe 
rue  Saint  Dominique,  tbe  Pont  Neuf,  tbe  Place  de  Grève,  bloody  ;  several 
inoffensive  citizens,  as  tbe  romance  writer  Florian,  kilied  or  wounded  in 
tbe  fury  of  a  blind  wratb,  ail  tbese  tbings  said  plainly,  tbat  benceforth 
tbe  fall  of  bad  powers  would  be  tbe  price  of  a  combat,  before  becoming 
tbe  occasion  of  a  fête. 

Necker  was  recalled,  and  crédit  was  restored  tbrougb  tbe  astonîsbing 
prestige  attacbed  to  bis  name.||     But  wbilst  ail  France  was  applauding, 

*  Decree  of  the  coancîl  of  the  8th  of  Angiiit,  1788. 

t  The  fonn  of  Uie  edict  was,  Decree  coacerning  the  fonn  of  tbe  ptTmenti.  RÎTaroI, 
being  consolted  bj  the  minister,  amused  himself  by  thns  designating  this  finaacial 
measnre. 

X  We  resd  on  this  snbject,  in  tbe  manvscript  mémoire  of  Brienne,  tbat  Galonné  bad 
eztorted  nine  hondred  thousand  lirres  from  the  king,  to  pay  tbe  debta  of  M.  de  VaudreoU. 

^  Mémoires  de  Besenval,  t.  2.  p.  328. 

H  8ee  the  pictnre  of  the  second  administration  of  Necker  in  Month^Boa.^^^T^ 
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Louis  the  Sixteenth  said  sadly;  '<They  made  me  recall  Necker  ;  I  did 
not  wish  to  do  8o  ;  they  wili  not  be  long  in  repenting." 

And  now,  wbere  are  we  to  find  in  history  a  prince  wbo  bas  been  more 
completely  ibe  puppet  of  destiny  than  Louis  tbe  Sixteentbî  He  was 
to  perish  by  a  révolution,  and  yet  long  before  it  laid  its  hands  upon  him, 
beKoId  tbis  révolution  attracting,  tormenting,  fascinating  hin).  There 
was  nothing  besides,  whicb  could  allay  the  danger;  neither  concessions, 
nor  prayers,  nor  threats.  He  had  recourse  to  tbe  notables  ;  the  noise  of 
their  debates  only  added  to  the  gênerai  émotion.  He  addressed  the 
parliaments  ;  tbey  rose  and  set  public  opinion  on  fire.  He  implored  the 
dergy  ;  they  turned  aside  with  pride  and  contempt.  When  the  court  is 
satisfied,  the  nation  is  enraged  ;  when  the  nation  is  calmed  for  a  moment, 
the  court  murmura.  They  laugh  at  the  économies  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  are  indignant  at  tbe  prodigalities  of  his  ministers.  If  he  employs 
trick,  it  disconcerts  him  ;  if  he  employs  force,  it  renders  him  odious  ;  if 
be  resigns  himself  to  proposing  reforms,  his  initiative  is  denounced  as 
an  usurpation.  Submissive  to  the  counsels  of  an  imperious  woman, 
submissive  to  tbe  voice  of  a  great  people  awakening,  he  passes  from 
weakness  to  anger  and  gets  rid  of  anger  through  sloth.  What  is  to  be 
done7  The  nation,  unable  longer  to  be  governed,  bas  at  last  called  itself 
to  the  government  and  the  States  General  are  proroised. 

It  was  thus  that  the  révolution  arrived  strong  in  ail  lawful  resentmenta, 
and  in  ail  the  passions  whicb  had  for  several  centuries  been  amassed  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  To  stop  it  ?  It  would  bave  been  necessary  to  sup- 
press  history  to  do  so. 
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sioaa — ^The  Palais  Royal — The  coonsellora  of  Necker — The  secood  Assembly  of  tbe 
uotables — Tbe  part  of  the  Parliament  finished — Royal  decree  of  the  Ist  of  Januanr 
— ^The  New  Tears  Qiflê  tf  the  P«op/e— Régulations  of  the  24th  of  January— Tbé 
Elections— The  combat  between  the  Nobility  and  Borgherism  at  Rennes— Mirabeau 
in  Proyence  ;  his  portrait — Robespierre  at  Arras  ;  an  unedited  letter  of  Robespierre — 
Election  of  the  Dnke  of  Orléans — Picture  of  Paris  during  the  Elections  ;  fêtes,  oiisery 
and  famine — The  trae  character  of  the  first  émeute  of  the  RoTolution — ^A  social  pro- 
blem  in  a  reroU. 

Fboh  the  8th  of  Âugust,  1788,  the  day  on  whicb  Brienne,  at  the  end 
of  his  expédients,  announced  tbe  convocation  of  tbe  States  General, 
until  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  the  day  on  whicb  the  States  General  werc 
opened  at  Versailles,  France  offers  a  striking  sicht;  that  of  a  people 
whicb  after  âges  of  silent  monarchy  suddenly  awakes  in  thé  formidable 
noise  of  élections.  When  the  assembly  aflerwards  appeared,  every  thing 
was  attentive  to  hear  it;  when  it  was  proroised,  every  thing  was  in  agi- 
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tation  to  create  it.  The  agitations  and  passions  which  concentrated 
since  in  the  national  représentation,  broke  forth  in  struggles,  imposing 
froiD  their  greatness,  seeking  and  oalHng  to  one  anotber  from  one  end 
of  France  to  the  other,  filled  it  with  that  intrepid  restlessness  which  agi- 
tâtes armies  on  the  efe  of  great  days.  There  was  peace  on  ail  the  fron- 
tîers.  There  was  no  alarm  of  battJe  withoat  ;  France  was  only  to  be 
moved  by  battles  within. 

How  shall  we  speak  of  the  trouble  which  seized  the  nobility  ?  It  was 
then  soon  seen  what  that  ostentations  protection,  that  sort  of  élégant 
complicity  with  which  the  great  lords,  during  the  lives  of  Voltaire  and 
Roasseau,  were  pleased  to  surround  philosophy,  were  worth.  In  that 
timei  they  loved  to  set  aside  in  the  shade  of  their  parks,  hermitages 
which  they  offered  gracefully  as  inspired  asyluma  to  thought  ;  princes 
solieited  lectures;  the  hand  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  aided  to  adorn  the 
cabinet  of  labor.  Courtesy  of  vanity  !  For  as  soon  as  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  going  beyond  fashionable  good  taste  ;  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  by 
a  solemn  decree,  that  books  which  it  was  charming  to  applaud  when  the 
executioner  burned  them,  were  becoming  assemblies  and  were  about  to 
become  laws,  the  nobility  took  the  alarm,  and  nought  remained  of  its 
distînguished  protection  but  its  pride.  A  small  minority  of  the  nobles 
was  alone  gênerons  and  remained  calm  ;  the  rest  gave  signs  of  anger 
and  confusion  only. 

Encouraged  by  the  smiles  of  the  queen,  a  noisy  staff  of  angry  gentle- 
men was  formed  around  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Prince  de  Condé,  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  after- 
wards  received  the  letter  of  the  princes,  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Monthyon. 
They  declared  in  it  that  the  kingdom  was  in  danger  ;  they  showed  in  it 
from  afar  the  majesty  of  the  throne  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  a  pub- 
lic debate,  the  rights  of  the  two  first  orders  injurioualy  discussed,  a  mine 
opened  under  fortunes  and  the  inequality  of  property  denounced  after 
that  of  ranks  ;  they  spoke  in  it  of  a  possible  protest  of  the  nobles  in 
arms,  of  an  insurrection  of  the  provinces  foreseen  ....  **Wiil  the 
king,"  finally  exclaimed  thèse  leagued  princes,  **  wili  the  king  résolve  to 
sacrifice,  to  humble  that  brave,  ancient  and  respectable  nobility,  which 
has  sbed  so  much  blood  for  the  country  and  the  kincs.''* 

They  answered  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  "  îs  the  blood  of  the 
people  water?" 

A  group  of  grave  lords  essayed  to  oppose  the  example  of  a  theatrical 
generostty  to  the  impudent  démonstrations  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cracy  ;  thirty  dukes  and  peers  went  solemniy  to  the  king  to  offer  to  him 
the  abandonment  of  their  pecuniary  privilèges.  But  transactions  are 
suspected  when  necessity  commanda  them,  and  the  genius  of  révolutions 
has  a  right  to  be  suspicions.  The  people  saw  a  trick  in  a  step  which 
ostentation  lessened»  the  nobility  saw  a  perfidy.  French  gaiety  became 
mixed  with  it.  "  Hâve  you  seen  the  letter  of  the  dupes  and  peers," 
was  the  word  of  this  incident. 

*  Lettre  des  princes  in  the  histoire  parliamentaire  de  Messrs.  Bâcher  et  Roux,  U  U 

p.  266et8uiv.  C"r^r^n]o 
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Bot  we  must  hâve  recourae  to  the  cahiers  of  the  nobility  to  know  the 
true  spirit  of  a  majoritj  of  the  order.* 

What  did  the  most  of  thèse  cahiers  taken  together  demand  ?  Goaran- 
tees  against  the  king,  the  ciergy,  and  the  third  estate  ; 

Against  the  king,  the  suppression  of  the  Bastillei  which  was  formida- 
ble to  so  maay  gentlemen,  the  periodical  convocation  of  the  States 
General,  the  nullity  of  ail  taxes  not  consented  to  by  that  assembly  ; 

Against  the  ciergy,  the  abolition  of  the  tithes,  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  church  tbwards  the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  extinctioa  of 
the  religious  orders;  against  the  third  estate»  the  création  of  an  order  of 
peasantSy  the  consécration  of  étiquette  in  the  assemblies,  the  formation  of 
an  heraldic  tribunal  for  the  vérification  of  titles  of  nobility^  and  the  right 
to  wear  swords  to  be  reserved  exclusively  to  gentlemen. 

It  granted  as  its  share  of  dévotion  ;  a  share  in  the  taxes,  but  temporel 
rily,  and  on  condition  they  should  distinguish  the  noble  taUie^  the  aboli- 
tion of  feudal  rights,  but  on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  at  a  high  price 
within  ten  years. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  body  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the  gene- 
rosîty  of  some  of  its  members  serving  only  to  irritate  the  {Mride  of  the 
majority,  that  pride  exhibited  itself  in  the  melee  of  passions,  in  innome- 
rable  pamphlets,  in  tumultoous  meetings,  in  bloody  brawls  which  led 
whole  provinces,  like  Brittany,  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 

The  ciergy  studied  to  be  serene  ;  for  its  ministry  commanded  peace, 
prescribed  self-denial  to  it.  And  yet  its  secret  uneaainess  was  betrayed 
by  the^disorder  of  its  wishes  and  its  strange  contradictions.  ThoSy  the 
priests',  in  their  cahiers,  humbly  avow  the  scandai  of  the  church,  and  that 
discipline  is  relaxed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  attrihute  the  demoraliza- 
tien  of  the  âge  to  the  influence  of  philosophy  ;  and  what  do  they  propose 
to  obviate  itT  That  public  éducation  should  be  handed  over  to  thçm. 
Independently  of  matters  purely  sacerdotal  however,  the  ciergy  showed 
truly  libéral  tendencies.  It  renounced  its  privilèges,  it  agreed  to  an  equal 
assessment  of  the  taxes,  it  demanded  the  abolition  of  obstacles  which 
were  onerous  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  it  pronounced  in  fa?or  of 
the  admissibility  of  the  third  estate  to  ail  the  posts  of  the  robe  and  the 
sword  which  had  been  reserved  until  then  exclusively  for  the  nobility. 
Some  cahiers  expressed  a  touching  wish,  a  wish  that  the  tools  of  the  poor 
man  should  never  be  seized,  and  that  the  day  laborer  should  alone,  in 
France,  be  freed  firom  taxation.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  ciergy  had 
in  its  bosom  high  dignitaries,  and  mère  curâtes,  a  nobility  and  a  people. 

Among  the  third  estate,  the  enthu^asm  was  at  its  height  The  activity 
of  intellect  and  daring  reigned  there  ;  from  thence  the  trouble  and  gene^ 
rous  inspirations  mounted  towards  the  superior  orders  ;  there  only  was  it 
a  question  of  victory  ;  elsewhere  they  were  organizing  only  for  defeat, 
arranging  only  for  death. 

When  Brienne  had  said  in  the  decree,  in  which  he  promised  the  Statea 

*  We  muet  consult  the  Comparative  Table  of  Grille,  Parit,  1826,  to  know  bow  dir- 
ferent  were  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  cahiers  of  the  two  orders  of  the  nobility  and 
elergy.  It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  we  hâve  hère  given  but  the  dominant  color  o 
the  expressed  opinions.  ^_, 
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General,  "  ail  the  savants  and  educated  pereons  of  the  kingdom,  and  espe- 
cially  ihose  who  compose  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  beïies  lettres,  in 
tbe  good  city  of  Paris,  are  invited  to  address  information  and  memorials 
upon  the  objects  contained  in  the  présent  decree  to  the  keeper  of  the 
seals/'*  the  miniater  did  not  certain! j  expect  such  an  overflow  of  research 
and  ideas.  He  interrogated  knowledge,  passion  replied.  But  it  was,  that 
▼ery  thing  which  was  to  make  the  grandeur  of  those  days  ;  knowledge 
was  passion. 

Ketsaint,  in  the  Bon  Sens;  Brissot,  Clavière,  Condoroet,  Target, 
Cerutti,  Antonelle,  Volney  in  ihe  Moniteur;  Thouret  and  Servan,  the 
one  at  Rouen,  the  other  in  the  south  ;  Mounier  in  Provence,  ardently 
invoked  the  right  of  the  third  estate,  spoke  eloquently  of  justice,  right  and 
reason.  In  tkt  Qralor  for  the  Statei  Oenerid,  a  pamphlet  whose  véhé- 
mence obtained  a  great  success  for  it.  Carra  was  indignant  at  the  name 
ofsubfects  being  given  to  the  members  of  the  assembled  stàtes  ;  he  recalled 
that  the  nation  was  tbe  true  sovereign,  and  the  king  only  its  delegate 
Concise,  energetic  pamphlets,  picturesque  proclamations  passed  from  shop 
to  shop,  from  street  to  street,  reached  the  villages,  and  notwithstanding 
vigilant  alarms  penetrated  to  the  hearth  of  the  poof , — advice  to  the  PariS'- 
ions — iidvice  to  the  puMic — advice  to  konest  people — the  mode  of  assem- 
hling,f  Thèse  texts  were  fully  comménted  upon,  and  carried  the  émo- 
tion of  the  learned  to  the  crowd.  Advocates  gave,  in  the  ibrm  of  memorials, 
consultations  for  the  cause  of  the  third  estate.|  The  pbysician  Guillotin, 
whose  name  was  to  baptize  the  scafibld,  drew  up  a  pétition  ofthe  citizeus 
of  Paris,  signed  by  the  six  bodies  of  merchants,  and  offered  for  signa- 
tares  at  the  offices  of  the  notariés.  The  parliament  immediately  sum- 
moned  the  notariés  and  the  drawer  up  of  the  writing  to  its  bar  ;  but  the 
popular  excitement  had  something  so  imperious  about  it,  that  the  parlia- 
ment dared  not  show  severity,  and  even  muttered  eulogies.  Writers  went 
every  day  from  Paris,  to  spread  the  inflammation  of  Uie  capital  through 
the  provinces.  Volney  established  himself  at  Rennes.  Mangourit  pi^b- 
lished  the  Herald  ofthe  Nation,  and  stirred  up  Brittany.  Cerutti  wrote, 
^*  The  people  is  the  only  body  which  does  not  live  by  abuses,  and  some- 
times  dies  of  them."§ 

We  shall  soon  see  the  Palais  Royal  become  the  principal  hearth  of 
thèse  actors.  Its  three  long  galleries  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Orléans, 
its  alleys  of  young  lindens  replacing  the  sombre  avenues  of  the  chesnut 
trees,  will  become  the  permanent  rendezvous  of  the  crowd.  In  the  gar- 
den  of  the  prince,  at  once  a  camp  and  a  forum,  unknown  tribunes  will 
mount  chairs,  and  read  ephemeral  pièces  to  the  people,  destined  to  be 
eommented  upon  with  applause  or  hisses.  But  the  Palais  Royal  had  not 
vet  acquired  its  stormy  celebrity.  Already  however  numerous  shops  of 
booksellers,  provided  with  ail  the  new  pamphlets,  made  it  the  library  of 
the  passions  ;  it  already  promised  a  théâtre  to  two  orators  whom  the 
popular  scènes  will  cause  to  pass  before  us,  the  Marquis  of  Saint  Huruge, 

*  Collection  des  lois,  par  Davergier,  1. 1.  p.  2. 

t  Sallier,  Annales  Françaises,  p.  237  et  saiv. 

t  Ibid.  p.  236. 

^  Mémoire  pour  le  peuple  Français.  ^  g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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who  left  Charenton  some  years  since,  and  spoke  of  liberty  with  the  wnth 
of  the  prison»  and  Camille  Deamoulins,  who,  by  his  fîery  youth  and  the 
sallies  of  his  Athenian  wit,  was  beginning  to  charm  that  révolution  of 
which  he  was  the  victim,  sprightly  inconsistent  and  light  even  on  the 
Bcaffold. 

Two  questions  were  beginning  to  occupy  the  mind. 

Would  the  third  estate  number  alone  as  niany  deputies  as  the  other 
two  orders  united  ? 

In  the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  would  the  vote  be  taken  by  orders 
or  by  heads? 

What,  should  not  twenty-five  millions  of  Frenchmen  hâve  as  many  repré- 
sentatives as  some  hundreds  of  privileged  persons  !  What  !  on  one  side, 
a  caste,  a  single  i^terest  under  two  forms  ;  on  the  other,  a  thousand  dif- 
férent interests,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  the  bar,  the  unt- 
versities,  the  administration  ;  hère  one  voice  or  at  most  two  ;  there  a 
thousand  voices  to  be  heard.  . .  .  And  did  they  dare  to  contest  for  this  ao 
important,  nu  mérous,  multiplied  and  active  a  body  as  the  third  estate  a 
représentation  equal  to  that  of  the  two  orders  which  expressed  but  the 
ideas  of  the  altarand  of  armsî 

Without  doubt,  the  publicists  of  the  nobility'and  clergy  replied,  equality 
of  représentation  miglit  be  granted  to  the  third  estate,  if  it  consented  to 
deliberate  by  orders;  but  did  it  not  daim  délibération  in  common,  the 
vote  by  heads,  and  of  what  importance  then  is  not  thia  doubling  of  the 
third  estate  ? 

We  may  conceive  how  easy  it  was  for  Meunier,  Malonet,  the  writera 
of  burgherism  to  réfute  thèse  vain  arguments.  The  doubling  of  the  third 
estate  was  décisive  ;  it  was  impossible  to  deny  it  ;  but  was  it  not  reason- 
able  and  just  that  it  should  be  so?  What  abuses  would  be  corrected  by 
three  chambers  deliberating  separately,  and  having  each  a  veto  on  the 
otbers  ?  Was  it  not  folly  to  permit  to  those  who  profited  by  the  evil,  the 
iàculty  of  arresting  the  good  by  tbeir  opposition?  What  means  besides 
would  there  be  of  arriving  at  unity  through  so  many  invincible  obstacles, 
as  the  antagonism  of  three  sovereign  chambers  would  create  1  It  was 
impotence  itself,  and  impotence  from  anarchy. 

A  terrible  book  sprung  from  thèse  debates. 

Chamfort  had  abandoned  this  expressive  dialogue  to  the  controversies 
of  the  saloons.  <<  What  is  the  third  estate?  Ëvery  thing  and  nothing." 
From  this  sprung  the  celebrated  work  of  the  Abbé  Seyes.  The  privi- 
leged orders  ?  Stérile  branches,  good  to  eut  off.  The  third  estate  was 
every  thing;  it  had  been  nothing;  it  demanded  to  be  something;  and  in 
a  brief,  dogmatical,  sententious  treatise,  the  three  fatal  expressions  re- 
turned  unceasingly,  like  the  words  of  a  text  in  a  passionate  sermon. 
The  political  priest  took  up  sharply  and  imperiously  the  questions  which 
had  been  debated,  and  he  treated  them  in  a  lofty  style,  in  the  name  of 
the  church  and  of  reason.  **  You  hold  your  nobility  by  conquest,  yoa 
say;  well,  the  third  estate  will  become  noble  by  conquering  in  its 
turn."» 

*  Qu'est  ce  que  le  tiers  état,  chap.  2.  p.  13.  Second  édition  corrected,  1789.  Thii 
pamphlet  is  now  very  scarce..  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Another  publication  which  the  limes  prodnced»  was  that  of  the  Memoir 
on  the  States  Gêner àt^  by  Avenel,  Goont  d'Ëntraigues,  a  gentleman  of 
Vivarais.  **  We,  who  are  as  valuable  as  you,  we  promise  to  obey  you,  if 
yoa  raaintain  onr  rights;  if  not,  not."  Such  was  the  inscription  the  author 
had  borrowed  from  the  traditions  of  Amigonese  liberty. 

The  third  estate  had  thèse  books  on  its  side,  the  nobility  had  the  pvlia- 
meot.  Called  to  register  a  déclaration  of  the  king  which  announced  the 
approaching  convocation  of  the  States  General,  the  parliament  added, 
accartUng  to  the  formobserved  in  1614.  An  imprudent  clause,  which 
finally  unveiled  the  secret  tendencies  of  the  members  of  parliament  and 
exposed  the  falsehood  of  their  patriotisro.  Their  récent  popularity  then 
feil  off  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  and  the  order  of  the  nobility  received 
Dothing  from  the  aid  the  magistracy  was  to  lend  it,  but  redoubled  sar- 
casms  and  attacks.  Learning,  in  fact,  immediately  became  an  army. 
What  had  occuned  in  1614  was  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  examples 
were  found  in  history,  out  of  which  new  arguments  were  made.  In 
1614,  the  third  estate  had  spoken  to  the  kiog  on  their  knees;  must  they 
then  go  down  on  their  knees  in  1789 1  In  1614,  the  orator  of  the  third 
estate  having  dared  to  compare  the  three  orders  to  three  brotheis,  M.  de 
Senecey,  the  président  of  the  order  of  the  nobles,  complained  to  the 
king  of  the  comparison  as  a  frightful  scandai  ;*  was  another  Baron  de 
Senecey  to  rise  at  the  approaching  states,  and  protest  against  ail  speak-* 
ing  about  fraternityî  In  1614  the  nobility  had  demanded  that  différent 
dresses  should  distinguish  the  différent  classes  of  the  nation,  that  ple- 
beians  should  be  prohibited  from  having  fîre-arms  and  dogs  which  were 
not  houghed  ;  were  they  to  résume  thèse  insolent  pétitions  T 

Thus  the  combat  was  everywhere. 

Whilst  France,  ivith  this  impetuosity  of  spirit,  appe^red  to  be  preparing 
an  area  for  future  assemblies,  the  government  was  irresolute  and  troubled. 
Should  they  allow  the  course  of  ideas  and  things  to  flow  on  tranquilly  î 
What  were  they  to  reply  to  so  many  contrary  wishes?  And  when  finally 
an  assembly  should  appear  before  the  throne,  carrying  ail  the  storms  of 
pablic  opinion  in  its  âanks,  would  it  abandon  itself  to  its  own  trans* 
ports? 

Men,  inspired  with  small  prudence,  as  Malonet,  Mounier,  the  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  (M.  de  Cicé,)  the  Bishop  of  LAUgres,  {M.  de  la 
Luzerne,)  surrounded  Necker  with  their  appréhensions  ana  remon- 
strances.  To  confide  the  to*morrow  to  chance,  was  to  make  an  adven- 
ture  of  révolution.  No,  no,  encroachments  must  be  prevented,  a  frame 
imposed  on  the  wished-for  reforms  ;  it  was  necessary  that  on  the  very 
first  day,  the  minister  should  lay  on  the  marble  of  that  tribune  they  were 
about  to  give  to  the  audacity  of  the  new  spirit,  a  libéral  but  limited  and 
inflexible  programme,  warning  the  assembly  that  solutions  not  problems, 
belonged  to  it,  and  that  they  must  not  go  beyond  it.  The  torrent  thus 
reatrained  and  directed,  would  pass  on,  carrying  away  abuses,  vvith. 
out  sweeping  off  the  monarchy.     The  government  must  give  the  initia- 

*  Proc^f-verbal  de  U  Noblesses  aux  états  de  1614,  oited  by  Si^yes,  at  t^e  end  of  bis 
pampblet  on  privUeges,      -  Digiti.ed  by  CoOglC 
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tife  of  its  will.    If  it  did  not,  the  revolt  migbt  become  the  goveniniÊnt 
itself,  and  then  ail  doors  were  open  to  the  unknown. 

Strange  counflellors,  who  recommeaded  force  to  exhaastion.  We  bave 
seen  how  many  means,  now  apparentlj  wise»  now  violent  and  extrême, 
the  monarchy  had  tried  to  sustain  itself  If  it  had  not  been  absolutely 
powerless  in  them,  if  it  had  not  felt  itself  incapable  of  peaceably  addiog 
the  future  to  the  past,  it  would  not  bave  called  for  aid.  Its  want  of  fore- 
sight  was  hère  but  the  forced  resuit  of  its  weakness.  The  unknown  was 
not  only  its  terror  ;  it  was  also  and  especially  its  misery. 

Thus  the  royalty  moved  with  constandy  increasing  émotion  to  tbe 
aolemn  rendezvous,  Necker,  who  had  a  decided  leaning  to  the  forms  of 
the  Eoglish  constitution,  was  not,  however,  without  a  vague  uneasines?. 
The  alarm  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  visible.  The  opening  of  the 
States  was  first  fixed  for  the  month  of  May,  1789,  then  advanced  to  the 
month  of  January,  then  sent  back  to  the  month  of  April,  and  finally 
ordered  (0%  the  4th  of  May  ;  they  hesitated  about  the  time,  because 
they  hesitated  about  the  tbing,  and  the  financier  Necker  allowed  it  to  be 
too  visible  that  he  regarded  the  date  as  a  falling  due  of  a  note. 

A  very  unespected  ordinance  served  to  betray  the  secret  of  Ihe  un- 
easiness  of  power;  it  was  announced  on  the  6th  of  November,  1788» 
that  tbere  would  be  a  second  convocation  of  the  notables.  Why  this 
saudl  assembly  before  the  great?  Not  daring  to  détermine  gravée  ques- 
tions, Necker  had  been  very  anxious  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible, 
his  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  events  whicb  were  announcing 
tfaemselves.  The  notables  were  to  serve  hiin  as  a  last  proof  of  the  pos*- 
sible  flights  of  public  opinion.  Now  the  expérience  was  décisive  in 
favor  of  the  révolution,  from  the  very  résistance  of  the  notables  ;  fer  as 
soon  as  it  was  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  a  single  bureau,  that  of  the 
Count  of  Provence,  they  rejected  the  doubling  of  the  third  estate,  ali 
France  resounded  with  forions  clamor.  Addresses  âowed  in  to  the  king 
from  ail  the  provincial  municipalities  and  ail  the  corporations.  And  how 
could  they  not  hâve  yielded  to  so  gênerai  and  impetuous  a  movementî 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  dreaded  it,  could  not  at  times  prevent  hioiself 
firom  submitting  to  it;  and  when  they  came  to  announce  to  him  that 
only  voice  was  given  among  the  notables  for  the  doubling  of  the  third 
cstate,  he  said,  with  an  honorable  though  perhaps  involuntary  vivaoity, 
«  let  them  add  mine."» 

Parliament  then  essayed  to  regain  its  lost  popularity,  and  suddenly 
made  a  decree  by  which  it  hoped  that  the  récent  décision  of  the  notables 
would  set  off  its  libéral  intentions.  It  complaioed  of  not  having  been 
understood,  it  recalled  the  wishes  it  had  emitted  for  an  equal  assessment 
of  the  taxes,  the  establishment  of  the  responsibility  of  the  rainisters,  the 
consécration  of  personsl  liberty,  etc.  .  .  .  But  it  was  too  late.  The  pri- 
▼ileged  orders  were  indignant,  bur^erism  mocked  at  the  parliament, 
and  the  king  recieved  it  at  Versailles,  so  as  to  make  it  feel  that  its  part 
was  over. 

*  Beàuelutnp,  m  de  Louii  Siose,  cited  by  Labtume,  Hiit.  de  Is^  Revolutioii  Fran- 
çaise, t.  2.  p.  3£6.  Digitized  by  VjL      ^ 
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Neoker,  deterinined  to  proc^ed,  convened  the  council  on  the  37th  of 
Nofember,  1788.  The  queen,  contrary  to  eustoiDi.  had  been  inviled  to 
the  deliberatioQ.* 

The  minuter  explained  that  the  cause  of  the  third  estate  would  alwaya 
hâve  public  opinion  on  ita  aide,  being  boond  up  with  gênerons  aspira- 
tions, the  only  one  it  was  perniitted  to  express  loudly.  He  added  that 
tfaere  was  a  multitude  of  things  about  which  the  third  estate  was  exclu- 
sively  informed,  as  commercial  transactions  for  example,  the  state  of  the 
manu&ctures,  the  most  scntable  means  to  encourage  tfaero,  the  publie 
eredit,  the  inierest  of  the  circulation  of  money,  the  abuse  of  the  collec- 
tions, etc. . . .  Necker  asked  them  to  hearken  to  *'  that  deep  noise  from 
ail  Europe,  which  favored  confuaedly  ail  the  ideas  of  gênerai  equity."t 
He  proposed  and  carried  popular  measures,and  it  is  but  justice  to  Marie 
Antoinette  to  say,  that  she  assented  thea  to  the  décisions  claimed  by  the 
public  interest. 

A  royal  decree  appeared  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1789,  which  "  taking 
loto  considération  the  advice  of  the  minority  of  the  notables,  the  opinion 
of  several^  princes  of  the  blood,  the  wish  of  the  assembly  of  Dauphiny, 
the  demand  of  aeverid  assemblies  and  proYiocial  depulations,  the  ad- 
vice of  various  publicists,  and  the  wish  expresaed  by  a  great  number  of 
deputies,  ordered  that;the  number  of  the  deputies  should  be  at  least  one 
thousand  ;  that  they  should  be  formed  from  a  reasonable  compound  of 
the  population  and  contributions  of  each  bailiwick,  and  that  the  number 
of  deputies  of  the  third  eatate  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  two  first 
orders  united." 

The  enthusiasra  surpassed  knowa  proportions;  at  Paria  they  illuminated 
as  afler  a  victory.  Alluding  to  the  date,  the  Ist  of  January,  17S9,  Bar- 
rère  said  in  bis  memoirs,  <*  It  was  the  uew  year*s  gift  of  the  people."| 
The  pamphlets  of  the  nobility,  their  lamentations  and  cries  of  fury  were 
drowned  in  an  irrésistible,  immense  acclamation. 

The  question  of  the  vote  by  orders  or  head  was  not  yet  settled;  but 
the  doubling  of  the  third  estate  was  enough  to  give  a  presentiment  of  the 
issue,  and  revealed  sufficiently  the  wishes  of  the  minister,  since  the  vote 
bj  orders  would  hâve  rendered  the  doubling  the  third  estate  completely 
illosory.  We  must  say  hère  that  Necker  exhibited  a  want  of  frankness 
aod  courage.  His  convictions  should  bave  prevented  him,  who  laid  the 
premises,  from  leaving  the  dangers  of  the  conclusion  to  the  approaching 
assembly. 

It  was  not  until  the  24th  of  January  that  the  régulations  for  the  élec- 
tions of  the  Sûtes  General  were  published. 

The  day  of  the  élections  so  impatiently  waited  for,  atlast  arrived.  The 
enemies  of  the  révolution  ader  having  in  vain  attempted  to  preventthem» 
had  no  other  resource  left,  but  to  render  them  bloody  and  corrupt  them. 

The  régulations  of  the  24th  of  January  were  very  confused»  and  the 
chaos  of  old  France  was  reflected  in  them  as  in  a  minor.  The  élection 
wasx  hère  direct,  there  two  degrees  removed,  in  other  places  three,  and 
even  four.    By  virtue  of  certain  distinctions,  still  respected  remains  of 

«    *  De  Barante,  Notice  aur  M,  de  Saint  Prieat,  p.  91. 

f  Rapport  de  Necker.  J  Mémoirea  de  Barrèro,  t^J^Pg^^^^OOgle 
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feudal  rights,  the  nobles  owning  fie&  had  a  privilège  refused  to  simple 
nobles  ;  that  of  being  represented  by  proxy.*  On  their  side,  the  eccle- 
siastics  possessing  bénéfices  were  better  treated  than  the  others,  the  first 
having  personally  the  électoral  right,  whilst  the  second  met  at  the  houae 
of  the  carate  of  the  parish,  chose  one  elector  for  every  twenty  vote&t 
There  was  besides  no  absolute  exclusion  except  of  domestics  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  independence  of  the  votes.  The  right  of  participating 
in  the  élections,  either  direcUy  or  indirectly,  was  recognized  in  every 
Frenchman,  of  the  âge  of  twenty-fîve  years,  who  had  a  domicile,  and  was 
comprised  in  the  roU  of  direct  taxation  for  some  contribution.}  There  was 
no  restrictive  condition  on  eligibility,  and  the  permission  was  granted  to 
the  third  estate,  to  choose  its  représentatives  out  of  ail  the  orders.  It 
was  not  direct  universal  suffrage,  but  it  was  universal  suffrage. 

France,  which  was  destttute  of  électoral  expérience,  went  to  work  ar« 
dently  to  study  the  mechanism^of  élections  as  the  régulations  of  the  24th 
of  January  defined  them. 

The  convocation  was  neither  uniform  nor  simultaneous  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  Each  bailiwick  was  to  be  called  together  by  spécial 
letlers.  The  fîrst  on  thèse  bears  date  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  is  ad* 
dressed  to  the  province  of  Alsace,  the  last  addressed  to  tde  country  of 
the  Quatre  Vallées,  is  dated  the  3d  of  May,  17894  Paris  proceeded  to 
its  élections  afier  ail  the  provinces,  and  did  not  finish  them  until  after  the 
States  Qeneral  had  opened. 

The  électoral  movement  then  began  through  ail  France.  Hours  of 
excitement,  anxiety  and  hope.  Necker  awaited  the  resuit  with  an  im- 
moveable  countenance,  but  a  disturbed  heart.  He  had  wished  to  leave 
the  élections  free,||  and  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  thèse  formidable 
urns.  The  royalty,  however,  which  he  pushed  forwards,  but  did  not  rule 
absolutely,  took  its  précautions  ;  the  governors  of  the  provinces  received 
orderq  to  go  to  their  posts  ;  the  subalteros  redoubled  their  vigilance,  and 
the  uniform  of  the  soldier  was  seen  glittering  on  the  road  of  that  crowd, 
bid  to  the  conquest  of  civil  sovereignty. 

The  nobility  arrived,  highly  irritated  against  the  minister.  The  can- 
didates presented  their  halred  as  a  pretension.  From  thence  arose  in  Ihe 
feudal  assemblies,  according  to  a  writer  of  the  same  party,5T  a  very  corn- 
mon  indecency,  frivolous  tumults,  scandais.  Let  us  add,  that  the  pro> 
vinciai  nobles  every  where  opposed  those  of  the  court,  rejecting  the  great 
lords  with  a  species  of  alarm;  "  they  would  traffîc,  they  said,  with  the  in* 
terests  of  the  nobility."»»  . 

The  élections  of  the  clergy  showed  also  two  very  distinct  parties,  the 
bishops  and  the  curâtes  ;  but  there  was  this  différence  between  the  two 
orders  which  it  is  important  to  note,  that  those  of  the  nobility  who  were 
Buspected  of  patriotism  and  philosophy  were  the  great  lords,  whilst  ia 
the  church,  it  was  the  modest  curâtes,  the  simple  priests. 

*  Articles  16  and  17  of  iho  regvUtiont  ofthe  24th  orjonuftry. 

t  Articlet  13  and  14.  î  Article  ^. 

$  Bouchez  et  Roux,  Hist.  parlementaire,  1. 1.  p.  297. 

Il  Mêmoirea  de  Clermont-Gallerande,  t.  1.  p.  6S.  C^T\^^Mo 

••  Mémoiree  de  Ferrièrea,  1. 1.  p.  8.  °'9' '^^^  ^^  ^^Ot^T^LL 
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The  Coant  de  Clermont-Gallerande  avows,  that  in  calmness  and  dig* 
nity,  the  assembiiesof  the  third  order  contrasted  strongly  with  those  of  the 
otber  two.  There  were  in  them  bat  one  mind  and  one  heart.  Every 
thing  tended  to  liberty.  Liberty  !  Powerful  and  mysterious  word  wbich 
onited  sonls,  so  long  as  it  was  not  defined.  But  the  définition  waa  only 
to  corne  afterwards  ;  then  ail  who  pronounced  it  confounded  their  en* 
thusiasm  in  it. 

Il  even  happened  tbat  in  the  midst  of  the  électoral  melee,  men  of  op* 
posite  opinions  exchanged  fraternal  hopes  and  coortesy.  *'  I  hâve  taken/' 
saidMaury  to  Bailly/* an apartment  at  Versailles;  you  will  eat  daily  with 
me,  and  we  will  unité  to  do  good/'*  They  did  not  unité,  they  cooh 
batted. 

The  élections  in  several  provinces  verged  on  civil  war.  The  nobility 
which  regarded  the  new  spirit  as  a  conspiracy,  had  determined  to  con* 
spire  in  its  turn,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1788,  Dauphiny,  Brittany 
and  Bearn,  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations  to  form  a  league,  which 
was  to  extend  through  al!  France.t  But  the  energetic  attitude  of  the 
third  estate,  disconcerted  this  plan. 

Brittany  was,  as  we  know,  a  province  which  had  estâtes,  and  thèse  met 
at  Rennes  as  usual  on  the  30th  of  December,  1788.  But  how  had  their  phy- 
«ognomy  changed  sinoe  that  letter  of  Madame  de  Sévigné  ?  "  The  states 
canoot  be  long  in  session,  they  bave  only  to  ask  what  the  king  wishes, 
they  say  nothing,  behold  what  is  done. . .  An  infinity  of  présents,  pensions, 
the  repairs  of  roads  and  cities,  fifteen  or  twenty  great  tables,  a  continuai 
piay,  eternal  balls,  theatricals  three  times  a  week,  great  Inxuriousness, 
sach  were  the  states.  It  appears  if  ail  idlers  had  been  metamorphosed 
into  gentlemen."!  The  nobility  now  appeared  full  of  fury.  Then  also, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  marchioness,  the  third  estate  made  but  a  small  figure 
in  the  states,  being  represented  by  only  forty-seven  members,  five  of 
whom  had  not  a  deliberative  voice  ;  and  thèse  even  were  not  freely  cho- 
sen,  and  were  there  but  in  their  capacity  of  mayors  and  municipal  offi* 
cers,§  whilst  ail  the  idlers  were  metamorphosed  into  gentlemen,  who  were 
only  required  to  be  twenty-five  years  old  to  appear. 

The  decree  of  the  27th  of  December,  which  willed  that  in  the  élec- 
toral assemblies,  the  third  estate  shonld  be  represented  by  nurobers  equal 
to  that  of  the  two  others  combined,  had  not  yet  reached  Brittany,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  king's  council  conoerning  it  was  known.  The  third 
estate  at  Rennes  then  demanded  equality  in  the  représentation.  It 
claimed,  moreover,  the  vote  by  heads,  and  an  eqnal  assessment  of  the 
taxes,  in  confiormity,  they  said,||  with  secret  instructions  from  Necker, 
dedaring  firmly,  that  it  would  take  no  part  in  any  délibération,  ontil 
thèse  jnst  points  had  been  rendered  to  it  The  nobility  are  at  once  ex- 
cited,  burgberism  stands  firm,  the  neighboring  cities  become  attentive, 

•  Mémoirei  de  Bailly,  1. 1.  p.  3. 

t  L'Ami  du  roi,  des  Français,  de  l'ordre,  etc.  par  Montjoie,  partie  première,  chap. 
9.  p.  47. 

t  Madame  de  Sévigné,  lettres  écrits  des  Rochers. 

{  Mot  d'en  cosmopolite  sur  les  démêlés  entre  la  noUesee  de  Bretagne  et  le  Tiers  et 
at,  p.  43,  in  8to.  1789. 

Il  L*Ami  dn  Roi,  etc.,  par  Montjoie  partie  première,  chap.  8.  p.  38.    r^^^^J^ 
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both  parties  prépare  for  tbe  eontest.  In  this  state  of  things,  appeared  a 
decree  of  the  king's  conncil,  wbicb,  to  cot  sbort  violence,  adjonrned  tbe 
asaembiy  to  tbe  3d  of  Febraary,  and  ordered  tbe  depaties  of  the  tbird 
estate  to  go  to  their  manicipalities  to  seek  for  newer  and  aropler  powers. 

But  the  nobiiity  bad  taken  its  stand  ;  it  protests,  it  swears  it  will  absent 
itself,  if  tbe  old  forms  are  not  preserted  ;  it  addresses  many  factiooB  ap- 
peals  to  the  people  of  tbe  country  ;  it  déclares  every  one  a  traitor  to  tbe 
province,  who  shall  not  dévote  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  its  privi- 
lèges.   Tbe  tbird  estate  retire,  witb  their  président  ttt  their  bead. 

The  nobiiity,  however,  deliberated  tumultuonsly.  Soon, emboldened  by 
tbe  support  of  tbe  pariiament,  it  tbought  itself  strongenongb  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  séditions,  and  sent  a  cohort  of  lackeys  and  sedan  bearers*  throagb 
tbe  city,  instructed  to  cry  out  that  bread  was  too  dear,  and  that  it  viras  tbe 
fault  of  the  bourgeois.  Driving  peaoeful  citizens  foefore  them  and  striking 
and  abusingthem,  this  crowd  ran  to  demand  justice  from  the  magistrates. 
The  members  of  parliament  were  in  their  robes  on  their  seats;  they  beard 
tbe  émeute  and  refused  to  bear  tbe  victims.  The  young  men  of  Rennes 
then  took  up  arms.  They  recognized  disguised  gentlemen  among  the 
factious,  they  become  indignant,  and  they  encamp  on  the  public  places.t 
SuddenJy  a  workman,  whom  the  people  of  tbe  nobiiity  bad  struck,  ar- 
rives, calling  for  aid,  and  covered  witb  blood.  Every  tbing  is  in  commo- 
tion ;  they  hasten  to  the  hall  of  tbe  states.  The  gentlemen  were  coroing 
out  at.the  time  ;  attacked,  they  lay  their  hands  upon  their  swords,  and 
blood  flows.  Two  nobles  were  killed,  one  of  whom  was  a  youth  of  eigh- 
teen,  who  fell  at  the  feet  of  bis  father.  It  is  war.  The  tocsin  sounds, 
women  appear  in  tbe  melee;  the  Count  de  Thiard,  tbe  commandant  of 
the  province,  mingles  among  the  combatants  and  obtains  a  truce  for  the 
Btrife  witb  great  difficulty.  Six  bundred  gentlemen  took  refuge  in  tbe 
cloister  of  the  Cordelière,  and  divided  into  companies,  awaited  there  an 
attack.  Tbe  crowd  hastened  tbither  tumultuously,  and  surrounded  tbe 
enclosare.  Some  spoke  of  setting  it  on  fîre,  so  as  to  force  the  nobles  to 
iîght  them  in  the  streets  ;  others  wisbed  to  bave  recoarse  only  to  the  ex- 
citements  of  insuit.  The  siège  lasted  for  three  days,  and  tbe  issue 
threatened  to  be  terrible,  when  the  Count  de  Thiard  was  enabled  finally 
to  calm  tbe  irritation  of  the  parties.  A  kind  of  military  capitulation  was 
assented  to.  The  crowd  opened  raging,  and  the  nobles,  sallying  fortb 
witb  no  other  arms  than  their  swords,  regained  their  hôtels,  from  whence 
they  were  not  long  in  starting  for  the  country. 

Every  tbing  appeared  terminated  by  this  émigration  înto  tbe  country; 
but  the  news  bad  spread  far  and  wide,  and  troops  of  armed  young  men 
hastened  in  from  Nantes,  Saint-Malo,  Saint-Briene,  Angers,  witb  carts 
filled  witb  provisions  and  munitions  pf  war.  Eigbt  bundred  Nantese 
took  military  occupation  of  Rennes,  and  at  the  same  time  decrees  and 
proclamations  were  publisbed  by  the  young  men  of  tbe  Breton  cities. 
The  protest  of  tbe  bourgeois  of  Nantes  contained  an  oath  to  die  ratber 
than  to  subscribe,  in  case  of  arrests  to  the  judgments  of  an  iniquitoiM 

*  Préoit  exact  et  hiatoriqne  dei  faiu  arrivée  à  Renoea  lea  36  et  S7  Janvier»  1789,  p. 
13.    Certified  aa  true  by  tbe  dépolies  of  the  tbird  ettate  of  BrittMj,  ia  oourt. 
t  Mot  d'un  Coamopolite,  p.  16  et  sair. 
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tribunal.  At  Angers  a  paper  appeafed  «'in  thename  of  the  mothers, 
sisters,  wives  and  lovera  of  the  young  citizens/'  annonneing  that  they 
wouM  accompany  them  every  where,  look  after  the  baggage,  and  dévote 
themselres  to  such  carea  as  women  ciin  render  to  those  who  are  aboat  to 
fîght.  Among  thèse  youths  was  a  stodent  of  law,  who  was  aflerwarda 
General  Moreau. 

The  nobility  of  Brittany  felt  kself  conquered  ;  it  thoaght  to  avenge 
itself  by  refasing  to  aend  deputies  to  the  States  General.  A  vain  dé- 
monstration which  was  no  where  imitated  and  which  served  only  to 
weaken  the  order  by  twenty-one  votes. 

This  impetuous  rising  of  the  tbird  estate,  which  passed  from  ideas  to 
arms,  overthrew  the  warltke  ardor  of  the  nobility  through  ail  France, 
and  the  immense  association  which  had  been  dreamed  of  throagh  the 
provinces  led  only  to  the  solidarity  of  confusion. 

Unimportant  troubles  occurred  in  Franche-Comté.  There,  as  in  Brit- 
tany, the  third  estate  daimed  eqnality  in  the  représentation,  the  nobility 
refused  it  to  them,  and  the  parliament  joined  the  nobles.  The  decree 
of  the  parliament  of  Besançon  contains  thèse  curions  considérations-^ 
''Regarding  innovations  as  dangerous,  because  the  innovating  spirit 
does  Dot  stop  ....  that  the  court  cannot  approve  of  the  pretensions 
which  tend  to  confound  the  différent  orders  of  citizens  ;  that  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  property  is  a  decree  of  Providence  ;  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  third  estate  subsists,  and  will  always  subsist,  only  by  means 
of  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  etc.,  .  .  .  ."*  The  people  insulted 
the  magistrates,  the  king  erased  the  decree,  and  tbe  victory  rematned 
with  the  third  estate,  as  in  Brittany. 

Tt  was  the  same  in  Burgundy.t 

In  Provefice,  one  name  summed  up  the  troubles,  and  it  is  impossible 
when  mentioning  this  name  for  the  (irst  time,  that  history  can  pass  with- 
out  stopping  over  it. 

A  resplendent  ugliness,  a  withered,  imposing  and  livid  physiognoroy, 
the  eifrontery  of  his  lip  uniting  with  the  lustre  of  bis  eyes,  such  was 
Mirabeau.     And  he  carried  his  soûl  in  his  face. 

AI]  the  good  qualities  and  ail  tbe  vices  of  the  tempestuous  racê  of  the 
Riquetti,  appeared  to  bave  been  confounded  and  mixed  up  at  chance  in 
him. 

What  passions  pushed  him  on,  and  what  was  his  design?  We  will 
aoon  see  this  double  and  powerfnl  nature  dragging  a  people  despised  by 
him  in  his  train.  FuH  of  véhémence  and  artifice,  he  will  cry  up  kings 
with  the  accent  of  a  tribune  ;  he  will  dare  to  cal!  revolt  to  him,  to  use  it, 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  to  calumniate  it,  and  alone  in  fais  âge  will  he  endeavor 
to  carry  oif  the  public  anger  insolently  enveloped  in  his  own.  The 
revoldtionary  daring  of  Mirabeau  was  but  a  burst  of  pride  and  egotism. 
He  delighted  in  recalling  his  patrician  origin,  and  that  Admirai  CoKgny 
was  bis  cousin  ;  he  had  neither  the  moral  vigor  nor  the  virtues  from 
which  a  love  of  equality  is  formed,  and  the  austère  image  of  a  republic 
frightened  his  corruption  from  a&r.    A  oold  head  with  a  tempérament 


*  Bûches  et  Roqi,  Hift.  Parlementaire.  t  Aonalefl 
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of  fire,  his  great  ambition  woald  bave  been  to  impose  hitaaelf  aa  the 
chief  of  the  state,  reserve  being  made  for  hts  life  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  disorder  ;  popaiar  movemeots  were  importanate  to  him,  and  he  had 
a  horror  of  ail  noise  he  did  not  make  himseif.  He  presented  himaelf, 
however,  to  the  élections  of  the  sonth  as  the  adversary  of  the  nobility,  as 
an  agitalor;  and  this  cfti  only  be  explained  by  his  éducation  and  the 
influences  of  bis  youth. 

His  fatber,  as  is  known,  was  almost  crazy  towards  him  ;  he  had  a 
monomania  of  hatred  for  him.  His  euatence  had  thus  been  early  poi* 
soned.  As  a  chiid,  he  was  deformed  and  persecuted  ;  his  family  denied 
him  and  called  him  in  dérision,  Monsieur  Pierre  Bufière,  His  first 
aights  were  scènes  of  bruul  inâdelity  and  jealousy  ;  the  first  laoguage 
taught  him  was  that  of  injury  ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  tfoe  paternal  persécu- 
tions kindled  more  and  more  the  revoit  in  his  blood. 

He  had  already  given  a  frightful  idea  of  bimself.  At  Aire,  the  local 
tradition  ran,  that  wishing  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Marignane,  not* 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  her  parents,  he  had  had  recourse  to  a  trick, 
which  was  a  calumny,  and  had  shown  himseif  one  day  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  the  baloony  of  the  hôtel  of  the  Marignanes,  in  his  robe 
de  chambre  and  slippers,  with  his  bair  in  disorder.  His  vultttre4ike 
desires,  his  amours  which  showed  him  bastening  to  pleasure  as  to  a  prey  ; 
the  mothers  in  the  environs  of  Manosqoe,  concealing  their  daughters  at 
his  approach  ;  Sophie  Monnier,  seduced  and  carried  off  by  him  ;  ail  this 
United  appeared  to  furnish  his  enemies  with  sufficient  arros.  But  no; 
as  if  fortune  had  wished  tbat  such  a  man  sbould  be  personally  interested 
in  the  fall  of  tyran nical  institutions,  they  chastised  the  good  in  him  as 
well  as  the  evil.  They  did  not  fear  to  impute  it  to  him  as  a  crime,  that 
he  had  avenged  the  réputation  of  his  sister  ;  and  from  his  merits,  odi- 
ously  interpreted,  they  pleased  themselves  with  incieasing  the  list  of  his 
fa|ilts.  Led  from  prison  to  prison,  from  Manosque  to  the  Château  d'If, 
fromt  be  Chauteau  d'If  to  the  fort  of  Jouy,  compelled  to  bide,  oonstrained 
between  the  terrors  of  poverty  and  the  tragédies  of  love  to  ily,  he  was 
pursued  into  his  exile,  led  forth  despotically  and  oonfined  in  the  doujon 
of  Vincennes.  And  thus  he  learned  to  curse  the  powers  unrestrainedly. 
Persécution  framed  part  for  him. 

After  forty-two  months  of  imprécations  he  was  restored  to  liberiy, 
that  is,  to  the  révolution.  Misery  tore  the  last  garment  from  the  captive. 
In  covering  with  snow  the  small  garden  which  served  for  his  prom^ 
nades,  the  wiuter  had  made  a  world  of  ten  feet  square  for  the  most  active 
man  who  ever  lived,  and  the  ardor  of  forgetfulness  urged  him  to  excès* 
Btve  labors,  admirable  or  degrading.  Now  dipping  deep  into  debaucbery 
and  now  rising  to  tenderness  and  writing  his  letters  to  Sophia  with  a  pea 
which  the  shameful  pages  of  the  Eratica  BibUon  hadstained,  he  was  form- 
ing  for  himseif  a  heart  equally  disposed  to  great  things  and  infamies.  Study 
and  sickness  had  spread  before  his  eyes  a  doud  which  thickened  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  bour  ;  and  thinking  of  that  bitter  treaaury 
of  vengeance  which  he  had  to  repay,  it  threw  him  into  despair.  For 
how  much  more  terrible  than  that  of  Ossian  and  Milton  would  bave 
been  the  destiny  of  a  blind  Mirabeau.    It  was  only  necessary  to  feel,  to 


•trike  the  lyre,  it  was  only  neoeasurj  to  Ibink,  to  oompo0e  a  poem  ;  bot 
toMrike,  it  wad  necessary  to  see. 

To  strike.  That  was  to  be  henceforth  thè  llfb  of  Mifàbeatt,  and  ht 
prapared  for  the  struggle  of  the  tribune  by  a  thousand  déclamations,  in 
wbich  the  warrior  breatfaed,  by  actions  which  revealed  an  îneompara* 
ble  orator. 

But  to  fail  in  respect  for  its  own  proper  genîus,  is  thelast  of  insolenees. 
Mirabeau  did  not  comprebend  this.  A  libeUist  for  a  living,  the  bitter 
detractor  of  Necker,  the  denouncer  of  Lavater,  the  adversaty  of  Beau- 
marchais, the  trutnpeter  of  the  suspected  (igares  of  Clavière  and  Pau- 
chand,  the  ad?ocate  of  Calonne,  he  made  sport  of  seiling  nianuscripts 
already  paid  for,  he  placed  himself  in  the  pay  of  some  ambitious  Yuigar 
persons,  he  followed  the  thoughts  of  another,  he  merited  the  reproach 
of  bis  father  ;  my  son,  tke  merehani  af  toords  .  .  «  .  Only  bis  bold  atti- 
tude and  bis  proud  airs  did  not  abandon  him  for  a  moment.  He  was  a 
man  to  give  heroie  proportions  even  to  baseness. 

The  revolutionary  candidateship  of  Mirabeau  is  tbus  explained.  Tired 
of  bis  bad  réputation  and  feeiing  hîs  geniuff,  he  determined  that  the 
opinion  entertained  of  him  should  hereafter  be  replaced  by  admiration 
and  fear.  The  noise  of  an  ofertorned  kingdom  tras  pleasant  to  him  as 
covering  the  resource  of  bis  diaorders,  and  he  bad  the  inconceivable  pride 
lo  think,  that  he  bad  only  to  take  the  re? olution  into  bis  serrice,  being 
eoabled  to  rid  himself  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  bad  no  longer  need  for  k. 

It  was  with  this  bold  thought  that  he  went  to  Provence.  Well  deter- 
mined to  combat  bis  own  caste,  he  already  divined  and  braved  them. 
"  If  the  nobility  wisfa  to  prevent  my  arrivai/'  he  wrote,  **  they  must 
assassinate  me  like  Gracchus."*  He  arrived,  preceded  by  a  scandai  ;  be 
reveaied  to  the  public  the  private  letters  of  Cerëtti,  and  the  indélicate 
revealer  of  the  confidence  of  friendship,  he  bad  consented  that  they 
abould  publish  an  almost  literal  transcript  of  the  diplomatie  and  secret 
cofrespondence  of  Berlin.t  He  bad,  however,  scarcely  mounted  upon 
the  théâtre  to  which  bis  genius  called  him,  when  be  could  write,  **  The 
third  esute  pursnes  me  with  marks  of  confidence  and  enthuMaro,  which 
are  very  imprudent  for  its  own  cause  ;  for  it  fills  the  measure  of  theanger 
of  the  nobles  who  bave  ail  the  convulsions  of  expiring  Tumus.f  ' 

The  States  of  Provence  were  assembled  at  Aix,  and  the  nobility  pro* 
leated  in  them  violently  against  the  royal  régulation,  in  regard  to  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General.  Mirabeau,  who  had  a  right  to  a 
aeat  in  the  chamber  of  the  nobles,  presented  himself  in  it  without  hési- 
tation, and  bis  first  care  was  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  bis  order.  He 
was  replied  to  by  an  insulting  décision,  which  closed  the  doors  againsi 
the  wmholders  ofjitfi.  The  blow  was  to  strike  him,  and  he  attempted 
to  turn  it  aside  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  30lh  of  Januaty, 
1789,  and  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  force,  éloquence  and  reasoning. 
Bot  the  nobility,  seized  with  a  vertigo,  seemed  to  delight  in  Irritating 

^  Lettre  de  Mirabeau  1  M.  de  Comp8,eited  in  the  Mémoirea  de  Mirabeau,  t.  5.  p.  234» 
t  lUmoirea  de  Mirabeau,  t  5.  p.  313  et  388.    Mirabeau  had  been  aent  to  Beiliii  in 
17d6,  commisaioned  to  apy  out  the  changea  which  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second^ 
tben  imminent,  was  abont  to  produce  in  the  courts  of  Garmanjé       t  I|â^«  p«  330« 
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f.bi8  powerful  enemy,  Hq  fioally  broke  oat  on  ihe  5ih  of  Febnivy  in 
an  adjuration,  which  is  quoted  unceasingly  and  ever  will  be ;  ''In  evefj 
country  and  in  ail  aces,  aristocrate  bave  implacably  pursued  the  frieods 
of  tbe  people  ;  and  if,  by  any  oombination  of  fortune,  any  one  of  tbese  bas 
been  brougbt  up  aroong  thetn,  it  ia  be  especially  wboro  tbey  bave  struck, 
ffreedy  to  inspire  (error  by  the  choice  of  the  victim.  Thus  perished  tbt 
last  of  tbe  Graccbi  by  the  hand  of  the  patriciens  ;  but  struck  with  a  mor- 
4al  blow,  be  threw  the  dust  towards  beaven,  calling  on  the  gods  to 
avenge  bim  ;  Marins  was  born  from  tbis  dust  ;  Marius,  less  great  for 
baving  exterminated  tbe  Cimbri,  than  for  baving  abated  tbe  aristocracy 
of  tbe  nobility  in  Rome."* 

Tbe  lot  is  cast  ;  tbe  dictatorship  of  Mirabeau  over  the  tbird  estate  îs 
conquered;  popnlar  applause  salutes  the  tribune;  and,  rejecting  bim 
froDi  its  aasemblies,  ihe  nobility  give  Marius  a  successor. 

Thus,  when  after  a  ebort  journey  to  Paris,  Mirabeau  reappeared  in 
Provence,  there  were  unexaropled  and  nameless  transporta  of  joy.  At 
Lambese,  be  found  tbe  municipal  officers  of  Aiz  sent  to  meet  bim,  to 
tender  to  bim  tbe  bornage  of  the  country.  The  bells  rung,  tbe  wbde 
oity  bastened  tbither.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  approacb  bim,  to  hear 
bim,  ât  least  to  see  bim  ;  every  thing  announced  in  bim  an  indomitable 
wrestler  ;  bis  enormous  bead  of  bair,  bis  active  embonpoint,  bis  com- 
manding  gesture,  bis  countenance  devaslated  by  passions,  but  terrible. 
Thev  loved  in  bim  what  they  would  bave  detested  in  another,  bis  birtb; 
and  ifwas  plebeians  wbo  cried  out  at  the  sigbt  of  bim,  **  Hurrah  for 
Monsieur  the  Count"  Tbey  were  about  to  unbarness  bis  carriage;  but 
be,  ruling  tbe  enthusiasm,  and  fuil  of  manly  émotion,  said,  '*  1  under- 
stand  bow  men  bave  become  slaves,  tyranny  bas  grafled  itself  on  grati- 
tude,"t  and  be  added  thèse  words,  which  sbould  never  be  forgotten  : 
*f  Men  are  not  made  to  carry  a  man,  and  you  carry  already  but  too 
many."]:  The  city  of  Aix  awaited  bim  ;  but  when  be  entered,  the 
crowd  which  impeded  bis  course  pressed  so  tumultuoualy  around,  tbat 
be  was  obliged  to  put  bis  borses  to  the  gallop,  thus  giving  bis  triompb 
the  air  of  a  flight.  The  sound  of  flûtes  and  tambourins  was  mingied 
every  where  with  joyous  ciamors.  As  soon  as  be  reached  bis  résidence 
an  hundred  mortars  were  fired,  and  be  descended  into  tbe  arma  of  tbe 
people. 

At  Aix  be  received  tbe  following  letter  from  Marseilles  :  "  A  revolt  is 
abput  to  break  out.  Tbe  people  bave  risen  against  tbe  farmer  gênerai. 
Armed  with  axes  they  bave  broken  the  doors.  Tbey  were  about  to  mn 
into  tbe  most  extrême  excesses,  when  a  man  appeared  wbo  promised  to 
l^ave  the  priée  of  provisions  and  bread  lowered.  Tbe  trumpets  of  tbe  city 
sounded  at  once  this  agreeable  news,  but  which  was  insufficient  to  arrest 

ai  once  so  imperious  a  torrent Some  bakers'  shope  are  about  to  be 

sacked. . . .  Behold  the  condition  iri  which  we  are,  Monsieur  Count. .... 
The  aQtoni^bing  diminution  of  bread  which  hastaken  place^can  but  pn>i 

*  An  autograph  minate  of  Mirabeau,  reprodaced  word  for  word  io  hia  Mëmoirea,  t. 

266. 

Narratioa  comnranicated  bf  Madame  du  Saillant  to  tbe  aathor  of  the  Mémoirea  de 
inbean,  t.  5.p.  S74. 
t  Mémoirea  de  Mirabe^ji,  t.  6.  p.  276. 
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daee  famine  in  Maraeilles.  The  bnkers  will  hide  their  grain  if  tbêy  are 
not  indemnified.  Every  thing  is  lost  if  we  must  yield,  every  thing  is  de» 
stroyed  if  force  is  employed.  • .  .  When  we  cannot  expeet  any  thing  more 
from  men,  we  must  hâve  recourse  to  the  gods  1"*  Mirabeau  went  imme- 
diately  to  Marseilles.  He  had  an  adviee  io  thepeople  of  Marseilles,  printed, 
placarded  and  distributed,  be  enlightens  tbem  on  the  question  of  subsist- 
enee,  and  witbont  the  crowd's  becoming  indignant,  or  without  the  fa- 
mine murmuring,  be  caused  the  priée  of  bread  rasbly  debased  below  its 
real  value,  to  be  raised  to  the  point  which  prudence  indicated. 

But  scarcely  had  he  appeased  Marseilles,  than  still  more  alarroing 
news  recalled  him  to  Aix.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  the  consul  of  the 
city,  had  fired  upon  the  people,  and  the  ferment  is  at  its  height  Mira- 
beau arrives,  after  having  visited  ail  the  posts  at  Marseilles  on  horseback. 
He  sends  away  the  soldiers,  confides  the  guard  of  the  streets  to  the  bour* 
geois  militia,  harangues  the  multitude,  and  restores  tbem  to  calmness, 
taking  the  toard  of  honar  of  the  peopk.f  At  Monoaque,  he  saves  the 
Bishop  of  Sistemon  from  a  popular  outbreak.  At  Toulon,  he  causes  the 
price  of  bread  to  be  lowered,  and  extinguishes  a  revolt.  Governors  im* 
plore  him,  cities  call  him  their  saviour,  séditions  obey  him.  He  is  more 
than  a  king,  he  is  almost  a  god. 

The  place  of  Mirabeau  in  the  States  General  was  thus  indicated  in 
advance.    Aix  and  Marseilles  both  nominated  him. 

Wbilst  the  révolution  in  the  south  appeared  to  give  itself  to  Mira- 
beau, a  man  was  cbosen  in  the  nortb,  who  in  conséquence  of  respecting 
it,  deserved  to  oonduct  it,  Maximilien  de  Robespierre.  Very  différent 
from  those  of  Mirabeau,  the  early  years  of  Robespierre  had  neither 
their  renown  nor  their  soiJs.  His  fellowcitizens  chose  him  for  his 
stndious  childhood,  which  had  recompensed  the  state,  for  some  sue- 
cess  at  the  bar,  his  sincère  patriotism,  the  amenity  and  integrity  of  his 
manners.  We  bave  in  our  possession  a  precious  collection  of  the  unedited 
and  manuBcript  letters  of  Robespierre,  many  of  wbich  bave  référence  to 
the  period  which  immediately  preceded  his  public  life,|  and  they  are  full 
of  cordiality,  natural  gaiety,  and  eaae.  The  necessity  of  overflowing  if 
we  may  so  speak,  forma  their  principal  characteristic.  A  journey  of  ten 
leagues,  furnished  materials  in  tbem  for  a  tbousand  pleasant  and  careless 
récitals,  for  descriptions  in  the  style  of  Gil  Blas.  When  he  speaks  in 
tbem  of  himself,  it  is  in  a  gently  mocking  tone,  like  Jean-Jacques,  when 
be  recalls  the  admiration  with  which  Venture  inspired  him.  There  are 
some  of  those  letters  in  which  the  courtesy  approaches  a  studied  refine- 
ment,§  but  none  which  betray  an  austère  nature  or  the  habit  of  strong 

*  Lettre  de  M.  Bramont  Jolien,  in  the  Mém  oiree  de  IfirabeaQ,  t.  5.  p.  387  et  888. 

t  Lettre  de  Mirabeau  dans  lea  Mémoirea,  p.  304. 

X  We  owe  thia  obliging  commonication  to  our  honorable  frîend,  M.  Frederick  De- 
georae,  principal  éditer  of  the  Progru  d^Arrai, 

^  Hère  ia  one  or  theae  lettera  ;  aa  ooming  from  Bobeipierre  it  will  doubtlcH  appMf 
enrioua  to  our  readera. 
"  Madevouellx, 

**  I  haTo  the  honor  to  aend  j^n  a  mémorial  whoae  object  ia  interestinja.  We  may 
render  to  the  gracea  like  bomagea,  when  tbej  leam  bow  to  join  the  gift  of  thinking 
and  feeling  to  aU  their  agreeable  qualttiei,  tnd  are  eqoallj  worthyof  weeping  over  mia- 
fortune  and  bettowing  happiaesa.  r^    *      T  '       ' 
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thoughtB.  And  yet  Robespierre  was  no  sooner  the  man  of  destiny,  than 
his  face  became  carewom,  and  his  soûl  sombre. .  . .  But  the  time  bas  not 
yet  come  to  paint  this  figure,  which  was  only  so  great  because  the  révo- 
lution made  it  in  its  image. 

And  how  many  other  names  sprung  from  the  public  debi^te,  which 
until  then  unknown,  became  afterwards  illustrious  from  éloquence  or 
the  scafTold.  Rabaud  Saint-Etienne,  Barhave,  the  Abbé  Grégoire,  Oa- 
zalès.  Camus,  Dubois-Crancé,  Alexandre  and  Charles  Lameth,  Barère, 
d*Epérménil,  le  Chapelier.  Of  the  two  last,  that  was  the  most  ?ehement 
of  the  champions  of  the  nobility,  this  one  of  the  most  energetic  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  third  estate;  andafewyears  afler,  being  condemned 
together,  they  met  at  the  foot  of  the  funeral  car,  and  the  following  dia- 
logue passed  between  them  :  <<  Monsieur,  said  le  Chapelier,  they  give  us 
a  terrible  problem  to  soWe  in  our  last  moments. — ^What  problem  ?  To 
know  when  we  shall  be  upon  this  car,  to  which  of  us  their  hisses  will  be 
addressed. — ^To  both,"  replied  d'Epérménil.*  So  absolute,  logical,  and 
inexorable  in  its  judgroents,  is  the  law  which  governs  révolutions. 

A  prince,  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  was  seen  among  the  candidates.  He 
had  addressed  Instructions  to  his  proxies,  in  which  he  demanded  the 
guarantee  of  individual  liberty,  the  indemnité  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
inviolability  of  letters,  the  periodioal  return,  and  at  short  periods  of  the 
States  General,  the  establishment  of  divorce,  the  responsibility  ofsomebody 
in  case  of  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  There  ibilowed  under  the 
title  of  DeUberatiens  to  be  taken  in  the  assembUes  of  the  batHmeks,  an 
enunciation  of  principles  which  the  duke  urged  ail  his  attomeys  to  endea- 
vor  to  make  prevail.  The  author  of  the  DeHberations  was  the  abbé 
Siêyes,  and  that  of  Instructions  was  the  Marquis  de  Simon,  the  same  who 
afterwards  emigrated  and  drew  up  the  famous  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick. 

The  profession  of  faith  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  excited  a  very  lively 
émotion.  Chosen  at  Paris,  Villars-Coterets  and  Crespy  in  Valois,  he  pre- 
ferred  the  latter,  because  it  was  in  the  cahiers  of  the  electors  of  that  coun- 
try,  that  the  new  tendencies  had  made  their  strongest  impress. 

The  élections  over,  a  grave  question  presented  itself  to  be  resolved; 
where  were  the  States  General  to  sit  ?    The  council  was  convened.  The 

'<  May  I  in  connection  witb  to  serioai  a  aobjeet,  MademotMlle,  be  pennitted  to  speak  ot 
tbe  canary  birdt  t . . .  They  are  very  handaome,  and  we  ezpected  that  being  raited  by  yoa, 
they  woald  be  Ihe  mildett  and  most  sociable  of  Canaries.  Wbat  was  our  aurprise  on 
approaching  their  cage  to  see  them  precipitate  themselves  against  the  bars  witb  an  im- 
petuosity  which  made  us  fear  for  their  lives,  and  such  is  the  triok  théy  commence  when^ 
ever  they  see  the  hand  which  feeds  them. . . .  Whatplan  of  éducation  bave  you  then 
adopted  foi  them  7  And  whence  cornes  their  saTage  eoaraoter  f  Do  the  doves  whicb  tbe 
grâces  rear  for  the  car  of  Venus,  show  thie  naturel  fiercenesa  T  A  iacelike  yonrs  shoold 
baTe  easily  fiimiliarixed  yoar  canary  birds  witb  human  ikces.  Or  it  may  be  tbat  after 
haTing  seen  it,  they  can  no  longer  bear  another  T  Explain,  I  beseecb  you  this  étrange 
(Aenomenon.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  alwaysfind  them  loveable  witb  ail  their  defeets. 
My  sister  in  particular,  charges  me  to  testify  her  gratitude  to  yoa  for  your  goodoess  ifl 
making  her  tais  présent.    I  am  with  respect.  Mademoiselle^  etc. 

Dx  RoBcanzEtf- 

(Dated  in  1788.) 

*  Biographie  UniTertelle  et  portative,  par  Rsbbe,  Ytetlb  de  BoiajoHa  et  6eiiite*PieuTe. 
Art.  Le  Chapelier.  f^ 
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oainistera,  uneasy^  named  sereral  cîties  in  succesaion,  Tours,  Blois,  Or* 
leans»  Cambrai.  No  one  named  Paris»  for  thej  thought  ioo  much  of  iL 
Necker  finally,  with  an  effort  of  firmness,  designated  the  capital.  Ali  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  king,  wbo  sat  motionless  on  his  sofa,  and  given  op  to 
that  somnolency  which  formed,  as  will  be  seen,  tbe  diplomacy  of  his 
uncertainty.  It  was  thoaght  that  a  long  removal  would  be  unpleasant  to 
hira  as  he  was,  from  his  natural  disposition,  averse  to  long  journeys  ; 
Compeigne  was  timidly  proposed.  There  was  still  the  same  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  M.  Saint-Priest  mentioned  Saint*<jermain.  Tbe 
king  then,  rising,  said,  "  No,  it  had  better  be  Versailles,  on  account  of 
the  chase."*  Versailles  was  then  chosen  as  the  théâtre  of  the  aasembly, 
on  account  of  the  cbase. 

Paris,  the  dreaded  city,  was  given  up  at  that  moment  to  the  anxieties 
of  liberty  and  famine.  The  year,  so  good  for  the  borgeois,  had  been  rude 
for  the  people.  Hail  had  destroyed  the  harvests,  an  extraordinary  drought 
had  dried  up  the  wells  and  fountains,  money  was  scarce,  and  there  was 
no  crédit.  We  may  guess  what  the  life  of  the  poor  was.to  be.  Excessive 
cold  was  added  to  so  many  causes  of  distress,  At  the  close  of  December, 
1788,  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  in  Paris,  marked  eighteen  and  three 
quarter  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  The  Seine  was  a  bridge  from 
Paris  to  Havre.  Pity  was  moved.  A  letter  from  the  curate  of  Sainte  Mar- 
gaerite  publisbed  in  the  journals,  gave  alarming  figures  to  public  charity. 
Thirty  thousand  indigent,t  three  times  the  usual  number,  were  counted 
in  the  faubourg  Sainte  Auboine.  Several  curâtes  opened  the  archives 
of  misery  and  drew  up  funereal  catalogues. 

Happily  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  was  awakened  around  the  churches, 
and  prudence,  moreover,  made  nu  mérous  Christians.  Food  and  clothing 
were  distributed  ;  benevolent  societies  were  organized  ;  the  archbishop 
of  Paris,  M.  de  Juigné,  spent  four  hundred  thousand  livres  in  alms.  The 
Duke  of  Orléans  gave  kingly  largesses,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  unfor- 
tunate  was  manifested  even  in  his  pleasures.  He  had  contracted  a  taste 
for  betting  in  England  ;  he  bet  large  sums  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor.]: 
Large  fires  were  kindled  before  the  hotels.§ 

The  mortality  was,  however,  frightful.  Whilst  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  the 
provostship,  and  the  viscountsbip  of  Paris  were  appointing  their  deputies, 
fiimine  was  marking  its  victims.  On  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  through  the 
crowd  of  tbose  who  were  hastening  to  the  ballots,  were  met  those  who 
had  been  unable  to  resist  famine  and  cold,  mute  représentatives — the  icy 
représentatives  of  misery.  The  deputies  of  the  people  in  rags  were  the 
dead.  But  neither  (aminé,  nor  the  oares  nor  enjoyments  of  alms,  nor  the 
Révolution  which  was  groaning,  had  eut  short  the  usual  pleasures  in  the 
saloons.  With  |an  inconceivable  want  of  foresight,  those  most  threat- 
ened  were  the  most  ardent  in  literary  meetings,  feasts  of  taste,  and  the 
war  of  bon  moU.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1789,  the  Viscoant  de  Segur 
read  a  poem  on  the  Art  ofPkasing,  at  the  house  of  the  Viscountess  de 
Sabran.  On  the  13th  of  the  preceding  January,  at  the  house  of  the  same 


*  Notice  tar  M.Saint  Priest,  par  M.  de  Btrante,  p.  93. 

t  Joarnal  de  Parif  du  8d  JanTÎer,  1789.  X  L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.  chuu  10.  p.  57. 
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Viscount  de  Segur,  an  unknown  young  man  read  a  tragedj  whicb  **  mored 
no  one  and  made  ail  the  world  marvel."*  The  title  of  this  tragedy,  whicb 
'  was  to  become  an  arm  of  a  party,  was  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  the  author 
was  named  Joseph  de  Chenier.  The  questions  of  the  day  were  treated 
cheerfully  among  gentlemen  in  waggish  verses.  Some  grave  voices  were 
sotnetimes  raised,  but  their  prophecies  were  regarded  as  pleasantries. 

The  élections  of  Paris  were  organized  in  the  mean  time,  in  aocordance 
with  the  particular  régulations  which  were  adopted  for  the  capital.  Con* 
trary  to  the  stated  usage  of  the  city,  the  three  orders  had  been  convened 
separately,  and  held  private  meetings.  The  électoral  priests  met,  usually, 
in  the  churches.  The  order  of  the  nobility  was  divided  into  twenty  sec» 
tions;  the  third  estate  into  sixty  arrondissements  or  quarters.t 

Ali  the  inhabiCants  of  Paris,  bom  or  naturalized  Frenchmen,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  having  a  domicile,  were  entitled  to  assist  at  the  elec- 
loral  assembly,  provided  they  could  show  a  title  of  office,  grades  in  a 
faculty,  a  commission,  or  an  employment,  letters  of  maitrise,  or,  iînally, 
the  payment  of  a  capitation  tax  amounting  to  the  sum  of  six  livres.  An 
ordinance  of  the  bureau  of  the  city  of  the  15th  of  April,  provided  that  a 
locked  box  should  be  placed  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville, 
by  theside  of  the  chimney.  In  which  ail  memorials  suitable  to  make  known 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens,  could  be  deposited  from  eight  to  ten,  and  from 
four  to  six  o'clock.     It  was  an  appeal  to  the  free  circulation  of  ideas. 

It  had  been  determined  that  the  three  orders  should  appoint  six  hnn- 
dred  représentatives  ;|  the  clergy  one  hundred  and  fifly,  the  nobility  one 
hundred  and  6Ay,  the  third  estate  three  hundred  ;  that  thèse  represenui- 
tives,  having  met  under  the  authority  of  the  provost  of  Paris,  should  pro- 
ceed  separately,  or  in  common,  to  draw  up  their  cahiers  and  choose  their 
delegates,  who  were  to  be  forty  in  number,  ten  for  the  clergy,  ten  for  the 
nobility,  and  consequently  twenty  for  the  third  estate. 

Paris  then  became  a  hearth  of  ardent  occupations.  The  greater  part 
of  the  élections  from  the  provinces  were  already  known  ;  the  Journal  of 
Paris  furnishing,  daily,  the  names  of  the  newly  chosen  to  the  greedy  curi- 
osity  of  the  capital.  They  informed  themselves  about  thèse  men  ;  they 
sought  the  destin ies  of  the  country  in  their  names.  The  lists  were  cir- 
culated;  the  Abbé  Siéyes,  Condorcei,  though  nobk,  Target,  Tronchet, 
Guiliotin,  de  Chévier,  Pastoret,  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Cératti,  Charo- 
fort,  Lacépéde,  Lacretelle,  Servan  Réveillon.  Nothing  coold  be  more 
animated  than  the  sight  of  Paris  ;  the  churches,  the  saloons  of  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville,  the  mayoralties,  full  of  electors  ;  the  approaches  to  the  crowded 
districts;  the  newsboys  running  about  with  their  hands  full  of  pamphlets; 
the  public  criers  giving  the  news  from  the  provinces;  priests  and  nobles 
hastening  in  ail  directions,  the  first  in  carriages,  the  last  on  horseback  ; 
the  soldiery  inundating  the  public  places  ;  anxiety  painted  on  ail  faces,  and 
ail  hearts  open  to  that  great  noise  of  liberty  which  bas  so  many  ecliœs 
beneath  the  sky  of  Paris. 

The  occupation  with  gênerai  afilairs  was  so  lively  and  absorbing  that 
scarcely  any  notice  was  taken  of  an  accident  which  then  almost  cost  the 

*  Mëmoiret  poar  Serrir  &  l'hiitorie  de  l'Annéo  1789.  t.  1. 
i  Régulations  of  the  13th  of  April,  Art.  13,  Digitizejb|| 
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king  bÎB  life.  As  he  was  ooe  day  visiting  the  repain  whieh  were  making 
to  that  part  of  the  roof  which  was  above  the  marUe  povtri,  he  made  a  felse 
Btep,  slipped  and  strack  the  balustrade  by  which  thé  roof  was  teroiînated, 
and  had  not  a  tiler,  who  was  accidentally  there,  beea  stiong  enough  to 
faold  hioi,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  would  bave  &]len  with  a  frightfui,  mortal 
fall.*    But  it  was  from  a  throne  that  fortune  was  to  hurl  him. 

The  first  act  of  most  of  the  assemblies  was  to  erase  the  présidents  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  then  to  rechoose  them  themselves  ;  the 
spirit  of  independence  thus  announcing  itself  from  the  start.  The  bureaux 
having  been  framed,  they  were  occnpied  first  with  drawing  up  the  cahiers 
and  then  with  the  nomination  of  electors,  when  they  met  on  Sunday,  the 
26th  of  April,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  archbishop's  palace^  to  choose  the 
forty  deputies. 

The  oath  ha?ing  been  taken  in  common,  the  nobility  and  clergy  retired 
to  their  respective  halls.  The  third  estate  following  a  usage  signalized 
by  Bailly  as  very  significant,t  remained  in  the  hall  of  the  gênerai  assem- 
bliez 

Among  the  electon  was  one,  a  rich  manufacturer  of  wall-paper  of  the 
fiiubourg  Saint  Antoine,  an  old  workroan,  who  had  attained  to  wealth 
after  forty-eight  years  of  intelligent  labor,  and  whose  roanuiàotory  em- 
ployed  four  hundred  workmen.  The  rumour  was  suddenly  spread  through 
the  suburb,  that  at  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  the  electors  had  met  to 
advise  about  the  public  good,  the  unfortunate  bave  one  enemy.  They 
are  assured  that  one  roan  bas  spoken  of  reducing  the  wages  ;  that  he  said 
'*  workmen  can  live  on  fifleen  sols  a  day."  He  was  named  Réveillon. 
From  wbence  came  this  rumour  t  There  was  remarked  roixing  with  the 
groups  and  distributing  mysterious  words,  an  Abbé  Rey,  a  royal  censor, 
who,  they  affirm,  is  a  member  of  several  académies,  and  the  secretary 
to  the  count  d'Artois  |  A  great  rumour.  To  talk  of  reducing  wages  at 
the  close  of  this  cruel  winter,  was  to  sound  the  tocsin.  Deep  distrusts 
were,  moreorer,  beginning  to  peep  out  ;  a  journal  had  written,  "  who  can 
tell  us  if  the  despotism  of  burgherism  will  not  succeed  the  pretended 
aristocracy  of  the  nobles?"^  Initiated  bands  traverse  the  faubourg  Saint 
Antoine,  and  go  to  kindle  up  the  faubourg  Saint  Marceau.  They  carry 
about,  amidst  hisses,  a  figure  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Reveillon,|| 
and  which.  they  decwate,  in  dérision,  with  the  ribbon  of  Saint  Michaej, 
and  carry  for  judgment  to  the  Qréve.  Avrillon,  Charton,  and  Santerre, 
weli*known  manufacturers,  arrive  there,  despatched  by  the  archbishop,  to 
oppose  the  disorder  with  words  of  kindness  ;f[  but  the  tumult  proceeds 
smd  goes  to  take  up  its  station  before  the  bouse  of  Réveillon.  This  was 
the  27th  of  April. 

Réveillon,  alarmed,  bas  recourse  to  the  authorities,  and  demands  aid. 
Thirty  men  are  given  to  him  to  protect  him  against  an  outbreak. 

The  house  of  the  manufacturer  is  assailed  about  the  middie  of  the 

^  L'Ami  da  Roi,  chap.  12  .p.  80.  t  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  1. 1.  p.  18. 

%  Hist.  de  la  Révolution,  par  deux  amta  de  la  liberté,  t.  1.  chap.  7.  p.  169, 
i  Bâchez  et  Rouf,  Hist.  Parlementaire,  t.  1.  p.  319. 

Il  Exposé  Justificatif  pour  le  Sieur  Réveillon,  in  the  Mémoires  de  Ferrières  tax  Eclair- 
cissements historiques,  Note  A.  ^^^  t 
T  Vie  politique  et  privée  de  Santerre,  p.  26.                       ^-^^-^^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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next  d«j. .  He  bimadf  had  only  time  to  take  refuge  in  the  Bastille.  Tbe 
thirty  soldiers  atten>|H  to  resbt  io  vain  ;  everj  thiog  is  invaded.  Ai  this 
moment  an  old  woman  attached  to  the  establishment  of  Rereilion  ap- 
pears  on  the  threshold,*  6he  ezclaims  intrepidlj  that  the  people  are 
deceived^  and  demanda  justice  and  pitj.  They  remove  her  respectfuUy, 
and  the  fury  of  the  besiegers  bas  fuU  career.  They  spread  through  the 
aparlmenfs  and  tbe  court-yards,  break  up  the  furniture,  kindle  three  différ- 
ent fires,  and  tbrow  the  most  precious  effects  into  them.t 

An  unexpected  oontrast  was  about  to  add  to  the  fury  of  the  outbreak. 
Elégant  carriages»  ladies  and  nobles  on  horseback  passed  by,  going  to  a 
fête  at  Yincennes.  The  crowd  at  this  sight  utters  sinister  cries,  and  the 
brilliant  cavalcade  disperses  in  alarm.  The  Duke  of  Orléans  alone 
stopped.  He  descends  from  bis  carriage,  saluted  by  warm  acclamations, 
exhorta  the  crowd  to  quiet^  and  continues  on  his  way,  uneasy,  but  happy 
in  his  popularity, 

The  patrol  of  foot  and  horse,  the  régiment  of  Royale  Cravate,  the 
Ftench  and  Swiss  guards,  did  not  appear  uutil  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  massacre.  AAer  useless  summonings,  the  order  for  the  attack  is 
heard,  and  tbe  people  only  repiy  to  it  by  transports  of  rage.  A  frightful 
soene  then  began*  The  French  guards  having  given  a  rdling  fve  on 
four  faces,^  unfortunate  men  were  aeen  to  fall  from  the  roofs  of  bouses, 
tbe  walls  were  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  from  the  Windows  of  a  bouse 
in  flames  men  and  women  fell  backwards  at  each  discharge.||  But  the 
résistance  increasing  with  the  danger,  the  wounded  were  carried  off,  and 
those  who  had  thus  canied  off  their  ezpiring  bretbren  from  the  mdee, 
returned  in  haste  to  combat  and  die.  Struok  with  a  bail  in  the  belly, 
one  of  thèse  intrepid  men,  rolling  on  the  pavement,  exolaimed,  «'Corne 
on  ;  it  is  done  ;"  he  then  sung  the  couplet  of  Figaro,  the  strangest  haot 
mode  the  law,  and  yielded  up  his  soul.f  One  cry  resounded  over  the 
noise  of  the  combat;  Liberty.  Thèse  savage  words  also  resounded: 
<<  We  muBt  burn  every  tbing,  destroy  every  thing."  But  between 
the  violent  désire  of  completing  their  vengeance  and  the  necesaty  of 
repulsing  death,  thèse  rebels  who  hâve  been  painted  until  now  as  hired 
brigands,  displayed  on  the  contrary  a  rare  disinterestedness.  They  threw 
rooney,  watches,  jewelry,  into  the  flames,  and  exclaimed,  <<We  do  not 
wish  to  carry  ofT  any  thing."**    They  were  murdered  on  the  ruins. 

Workroen  carried  the  dead  bodies  on  litters  through  the  faubourg, 
saying,  **  Behold  the  defenders  of  the  country  ;  citizens,  give  something 
toburythem."ft 

Such  were  those  troubles  wbose  physiognomy  has  been  so  strangely 
altered  It  was  not,  as  has  been  repeated,  the  vénal  exploit  of  a  troop 
of  fierce  adventurers  ;  no  ;  it  was  a  vengeance  induced  by  false  rumors^ 
a  déplorable  and unbridled,  but  intrepid  and  sincère  vengeance*. 

*  Letters  written  from  Paria  at  the  beginoiog  of  the  revolntioD,  by  J.  H.  Campe,  (in 
German.) 

t  Ezpoté  justificatif.  l  L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.,  cbap.  14.  p.  93.  $  Ibid. 

Il  Toolongeon,  Diicouri  préliminaire,  p.  35.    T  L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.  chap.  14.  p.  93. 

**  We  hâve  hère  to  invoke  tbe  testimooy  of  Toulongeon,  wbo  mw  the  evenU,  aad 
whoM  affirmation!  cannot  be  suspected.    See  his  Discours  Préliminaire,  p.  35. 

tt  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  ubi  snpra.  r^^^^î^ 
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Besenvaly  however,  relates  that  when,  after  having  stifled  the  émeute, 
he  presented  himself  at  court,  he  received  an  icy  réception.  And  this 
circumstance,  the  name  of  a  confidant  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  mixed  up 
with  the  origin  of  the  moTement,  the  delay  in  the  repression,  the  interest 
which  those  who  were  disposed  to  calumniate  the  outbreak  had  in  ren- 
dering  the  élections  bloody,  every  thing  indicates  whence  came  the 
breath  which  kindled  the  sédition.  But  if  it  is  true  that  they  excited 
the  popular  feeling  by  deceiving  it,  it  is  not  that  they  bought  it  ;  if  money 
was  scattered,  it  was  only  into  the  hands  of  four  or  five  wretches;  for 
men  capable  of  sellinff  their  anger,  would  not  haye  preserved.their  honor 
in  the  midst  of  blood,  and  in  the  présence  of  booty.  Hère  also  is  a 
document  which  proves  that  thèse  men  were  not,  in  accordance  with  a 
calomny  which  has  become  historiciil,  unhwwn  brigands. 

'<  Between  the  king's  attorney,  demander  and  accuser,  against  Jean 
Thomas  le  Blanc,  harnes&4[naker  ;  Nicholas  Mary,  whter;  Jean  Bap- 
tiste La  Marche,  house^painter  ;  Joseph  Tupin,  copperplate  printer; 
Etienne  Farcel,  gauze-maker  ;  Pierre  Quentin,  sculpter,  ail  défendants 
and  accused.  We  say,  by  délibération  of  the  council,  in  provotal  judg- 
ment  and  in  the  last  resort,  that  the  said  • . .  aie  dedared  attainted  and 
convicted,''  etc.* . . .  Harness-makers,  copperplate  printers,  house-painters, 
gauze  makers,  sculptors,  were  the  unknown  hrigmds  whom  the  proceed- 
ing  reached  and  struek. 

Thus  the  tragical  question  of  the  people  announoed  itsdf  ftom  afiir. 
They  had  spoken  of  wageb,  m  the  strongest  of  électoral  agitations;  and 
this  word  alone  contained  a  révolution  mueh  more  profound  than  that 
into  which  burgherism  was  precipitating  itself.  But  no  one  yet  had 
doubts,  and  the  émeute  was  called  the  problem  of  the  future  suddetily 
raised. 

^  Bxtrait  defl  Registres  du  Greffe  de  la  pré?pté  et  Marechaaasée  Générale  de  l'Ile  de 
France,  a  la  date  du  18  Mai,  1789. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Opening  of  the  States  General— Aspect  of  Versailles— The  Assembly-^The  attitude  of 
Necker^Tragical  incidents — Marie  Antoinette  and  Barnave — Struggle  as  to  tbe  Teri- 
ficatioa  in  common  ;  respective  parts  of  tbe  Commons,  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobility— 
The  Malonet  Party — Robespierre,  bis  distrast — Sièyes  and  BaUly  in  the  Hall  of  the 
States — ^The  country  gentlemen  at  Court — Slow  and  steady  progress  of  the  Gommons; 
their  saccessive  Victories — Sinister  sigbt  at  Paris — Tbe  Gommons  constitote  them- 
selves  into  an  Assembly— Mirabeau  at  the  bouse  of  Necker— Tbe  Gnrates  unito  wich 
tbe  Gommons — The  Gommons  take  the  name  of  tbe  National  Assembly — Double  and 
strange  part  of  Mirabeaa — Superstitions  alarme  of  Marie  Antoinette — Necker  at 
Marly — ^The  session  of  tbe  Tennis  Court;  wby  Mounier  proposed  the  Oatb — The 
Nobility  abandons  Louis  tbe  Sizteentb,  and  taras  to  tbe  Queen — ^Tbe  party  of  the 
Queen— The  Glergy  unité  with  tbe  Gommons— Plan  of  Necker  rejected---Se8aion  of 
the  23d  of  June  ;  the  true  character  of  that  Session — Scène  of  dninken  madnese  at 
Court — ^Emeute  in  Versailles — ^Tbe  Breton  Club— Tbe  Nobility  go  to  the  Assembly— 
.  The  defioite  triumpb  of  Burgheriam. 

The  sud  rose  radiant  over  the  city  of  Louis  tbe  Fourteenth»on  the  4th 
of  May,  1789.  France  was  at  Paris,  Paris  at  Versailles.  The  Sûtes 
Qeueral  being  about  to  open  on  the  next  day,  it  had  been  determined, 
that  this  solemn  event  should  be  prépare^  for  by  a  national  and  religions 
festival  and  common  prayers.  The  day  was  superb,  the  sight  displayed 
unequalled.  But  what  made  the  grandeur  of  the  show,  was  not  the  streets 
inundated  by  crowds  and  light,  nor  the  glittering  curtain  of  bayonets, 
nor  the  female  heads  crowding  the  Windows,  nor  the  rich  draperies  float- 
ing  in  the  balconies,  nor  the  grave  Toice  of  the  priest,  nor  the  sound  of 
the  bells  rising  towards  heaven  through  the  flourishes  of  trumpets,  the 
rolling  of  drums,  and  the  command  of  the  captains. ...  No;  the  true,  the 
imposing  novelty  was  the  language  which  was  spoken  through  the  city  ; 
it  was  the  sensé  of  the  words  exchanged  on  meeting  ;  it  was.the  altération 
in  faces,  the  boldness  of  look  ;  the  unusual  pride  of  attitudes,  the  fever 
of  soûls  ;  it  was  the  manly  and  powerful  restlessness  of  a  people  whom 
liberty  visited. 

There  were  besides  a  thousand  différent  sentiments  at  the  bottom  of 
the  universal  émotion  ;  hopes,  regrets,  melancholy  returns,  just  wrath, 
ambition,  terror,  heroic  and  burning  aspirations.  Some  saluted  with 
their  shouts  the  image  of  a  sacred  country.  A  festival  to-day,  said  otbers, 
and  a  battle  to-morrow. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  deputies  of  the  three  orders  left  the  parish 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  to  go  in  procession  to  the  church  of  Saint  Louis 
and  the  multitude  crowded  around  the  passage  of  the  cortège.  At  that 
moment  two  women,  Madame  de  Staël  and  Madame  de  Montmorin  were 
looking  at  it  from  a  window.  As  the  daughter  of  Necker  gave  utterance 
to  her  joy,  Madame  de  Montmorin  said  to  her,  **  You  are  wrong  to  re- 
joice,  great  disaaters  will  happen  from  this  to  France  and  us."*  Madame 

*  Madame  de  Staël,  CootideraCions  sur  la  réTolation  français,  chap.  16.^^G^ 
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de  Staël  could  not  avoid  starting,  and  she  aflerwards  recalled  this  cir« 
earostance  wfaeD  Madame  de  Montmorin  died  on  the  scaflbld.  The  pro- 
cession passed  on.  The  minor  orders  and  the  clergy  of  Versailles  led 
the  Tsn,  haviog  the  music  of  the  king's  chapel  in  their  midst.  The  de- 
puties  of  the  commons  followed.*  They  were  clothed  in  plain  blaok 
manUes,  but  in  the  iîrniness  of  their  step,  and  in  their  calm  and  strong 
countenances,  it  might  be  clearly  seen  that  they  carried  the  fortune  of 
burgherism. 

Among  them  was  remarked  the  deputy  Gérard,  an  energetic  and  fresh 
iâce,  an  haie  countenance,  with  the  heart  of  a  freeman  beneath  the  vest 
of  a  Breton  peasant  ;t  he  appeared  to  be  there  to  represent  more  particu- 
larly  the  people.  Tben  came  the  depoties  of  the  nobility,  glittering  with 
their  embroidery,  their  white  plumes  and  their  jewels;  then,  injuriously 
separated  from  the  bi8hq>s  in  their  lawn  sleeves  and  purple  camails,  came 
tbe  plebeians  of  the  church,  the  curâtes*  The  king  and  queen  accom- 
panied  the  holy  sacrament,  which  shone  in  the  bands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  beneath  a  magnificent  dais,  whose  silken  cords  were  held  by 
the  Gounts  de  Provence  and  d'Artois,  the  Dukes  d'Angouleme  and  de 
Berri.t 

Long  and  encouraging  shouts  greeted  the  order  of  the  commons,  be- 
cause  it  was  the  révolution  ;  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  because  he  affected  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  nobility  and  mixed  in  the  last  ranks  of  the 
commona  ;  the  tribunes  known  or  pointed  out,  because  they  were  oon- 
querors  ;  the  king,  because  he  was  conquered;  No  popular  sainte  an« 
nounced  the  queen,  no  cry  of  love  followed  her.  She,  rooved,  but 
attentive  to  hide  her  grief,  ende^vored  to  brave  this  mute  insuit  by  dis* 
dainful  airs,  when  she  was  seen  suddenly  to  grow  pale  and  totter.§  Tbe 
PrincesB  de  Laniballe  was  obliged  to  support  her.  Marie  Antoinette  had 
heard  the  cry  of  Orléans  farever\\  resound  in  her  ears,  and  had  seen  the 
light  of  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  the  duchess.^! 

Towards  what  heights  or  towards  what  abyss  were  thèse  grave  per- 
sonages,  however,  drawn  ?  What  employment  would  they  make  of  force, 
once  conquered,  and  to  what  were  they  about  to  push  this  great  adven- 
ture?  Mirabeau  himself  was  ignorant,  he  who  was  seen  every  where 
and  who  filled  the  festival,  he  who  advanced  breathing  the  storms  of  the 
air  with  fiill  lungs,  carrying  insolently  bis  unworthy  réputation,  com- 
manding  admiration,  exciting  surprise,  causing  fear.  The  men  who 
like  Mounier  and  Malouet  were  **  passionately  reasonable,"**  did  think 
of  covering  the  sojl  with  ruins.  One  alone  in  this  cortège,  enlightened 
as  he  was  by  bis  own  conviction,  thentt  foresaw  the  final  consé- 
quences.    He  was  among  the  most  obscure;  he  was  of  those  whose 

*  ''For  the  word  third  estate  i»  hère  proscribed  at  a  monnmeiit  ofanclent  servitade." 
Henoscript  letter  of  Robespierre  of  the  S4th  ofMay,  1789. 

t  Hist.  de  la  révolution,  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  t.  1.  ebap,  8.  p.  189. 

l  Noogart't,  Hist  de  règne  de  Loais  Seize,  t.  6.  p.  133  et  134. 

i  Montgaillard,  t.  3.  ehap.  4.    Madame  Campan,  t.  2.  chap.  13.  p.  37. 

il  Mémoires  relatifs  ^  la  famille  royale  de  France,  pendant  la  rerolotion,  (publîshed 
ijrom  the  journal,  letters  and  conversations  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,}  t.  1.  p.  341. 

t  Montgaillard,  t.  2.  chap.  4. 

**  Madame  de  Staël,  Considérations  snr  la  Révélation  Française* 

tt  The  first  manuscript  letters  of  Robespierre.       *  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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name  the  passera  bj  demanded  ;  and  bis  rigid  deportment  remoYing  him 
from  ail  famiUar  discourae,  he  walked  on  retired  îq  himaelf,  and  as  if  re- 
ffloved  from  the  surrounding  agitation  by  the  silence  of  his  tboughts. 

Having  reached  Saint  Louis,  the  three  orders  took  their  seats  ia  the 
nave.  The  king  and  queen  were  seated  beneath  a  dais  of  fiolet  veWet 
sprinkled  with  golden  lilies,  and  a  choir  of  melodioas  voices  having 
chanted  the  hymn  O  salutaris  hostia,  ihe  Bishop  of  Nancy  appeared  in 
the  pulpit.  Theyhad  hoped  for  lively  and  animated  words,they  listened 
with  impatient  hearts  to  an  harangae  which  was  a  very  complaisant  am- 
plification of  this  idea»*  *'  religion  b  the  strength  of  states,"  One  trait, 
however,  prodnced  a  sensation.  The  orator,  after  a  lively  dcetch  of  the 
TÎolences  of  the  fiscal  régime  and  the  misery  of  the  country,  having  ex- 
clairoedy  "  it  is  in  the  name  of  a  good  king,  a  just  and  sensible  monarch» 
that  thèse  wretched  exactors  exercise  their  barbarities,*'  applause  resgund- 
ed  firom  ail  sides,t  notwithstanding  the  étiquette  which  prohibited  applause 
in  the  présence  of  the  king  eren  at  the  théâtre.}  But  the  hour  of  vain 
usages  and  servile  respect  was  already  paased. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  the  doors  of  the  banqueting  hall,  in  the 
avenue  of  the  château,  were  opened;  a  vast  rectangular  enclosure, 
adorned  with  two  ranges  of  columns  of  the  lonic  order,  and  able  to  hold 
more  than  two  thousand  spectators.^  The  ceiling,  pierced  in  an  oval 
form,  allowed  the  light  to  penetrate  through  a  curtain  of  white  saranet 
At  the  bottom  of  the  saloon,  on  a  platform  magnificently  decorated,  and 
beneath  a  canopy'frinsed  with  gold,  were  the  throne,  the  sofa  of  the 
queen  and  the  stools  of  the  princesses.  At  the  foot  of  the  platform  was 
a  bench  for  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  before  them  a  table  covered  with 
violet  colored  velvet  The  benches  destined  for  the  dergy  had  been 
ranged  on  the  right;  those  for  the  nobility  on  the  left;  those  of  the 
eommons  were  facing  the  throne.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  pleased 
with  thèse  arrangements.  He  had  himself  presided  over  the  disposition 
of  the  carpet  of  la  Savonnerie,  and  of  the  hangings  which  were  to  temper 
the  brightness  of  the  day.  For  on  the  eve  of  such  an  event,  the  thought 
of  this  king  was  about  décorations, ||  or  still  more  in  studying  and  reoit- 
îng  his  speech  at  the  opening,  and  the  intonations  of  his  voice.^I 

A  vulgar  insuit  addressed  to  the  third  order  marked  the  first  asaembly 
of  the  révolution.  Introduced  by  a  door  from  the  rear,  which  a  ahed 
aheltered,**  the  deputies  of  the  eommons  were  retained  at  the  entrance 
for  several  hours  ;  and  whilst  after  having  been  made  to  wait  a  long 
time,  the  royalty,  nobility  and  clergy  passed  in  through  the  great  door  ; 
they,  oonfined  and  shut  up  in  a  narrow  space,  oSered  the  sight  of  a  mer- 
chants*  exchange.tf 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'dock,  the  Marquis  de  Brézé  and  two  masters 
of  cérémonies  commenced  arranging  the  deputies  according  to  the  order 

• 

*  Mirabean,  Journal  des  £tat«  Generaax,  No.  4.  Thit  and  the  folio wing  number  aie 
eztremely  rare.  t  Ibid. 

X  ToalongeoD,  1. 1.  p.  40.  ^  Correspondance  de  Grimm,  May,  1789. 

Il  Toulongeon,  t.  1.  p.  37.  t  Madame  Campan,  t.  2.  chap.  12.  p.  37. 

**  Rabaud  Saint- Etienne,  precii  historique,  p.  72.    Montgaillard,  t.  2,  p.  6« 

tt  Mirabeau,  Journal  des  États  Généraux,  No.  2.  ^ .^  ,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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of  tbeir  bailiwicks.    Two  hoora  were  lost  in  the  formalitîes  of  the  céré- 
monial. 

Beats  in  the  form  of  an  amphithéâtre  bad  been  reserved  for  respectable 
spectators  and  elegantlj  dressed  females,  a  sélect  publie,  whom  a  shoot» 
ing  and  sovereign  pablic  soon  replaced.  Counsellorsof  state,  governors, 
lieutenant  gênerais  of  provinces,  came  în  succession  to  range  themseWes 
in  the  midst  of  the  parquet.  By  the  side  of  ministers  of  robe  and  the 
sword  was  Monsieur  Necker,  the  only  one  among  them  who  was  in  a 
eitizen's  dress.*  He  was  loudly  applauded.  The  Duke  of  Orléans  was 
Iwice,  when  he  entered  among  the  deputies  of  Cressj  in  Valois,  and 
when  he  was  seen  to  instst  on  a  carate  of  his  deputation  taking  prece* 
dence  of  him.t  Bot  murmura  rose  al  the  sight  of  the  Count  de  Mira^ 
beau.}  He  traversed  the  hall  with  a  contemptuous  and  lordly  air  ai^d 
wiih  his  head  thrown  back,like  a  man  who  knew  the  power  of  bis  vices. 
When  the  king  appeared,  followed  by  the  queen,  the  princes  and  the 
princesses,  the  whole  assembly  arose  and  cheered.  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  clothed  in  a  great  royal  mantle,  he  wore  a  cap  and  plumes,  wbose 
edge  glittered  with  diamonds,  and  whose  button  was  the  Pitt.§  He  was 
al  first  moved  by  the  réception  he  met  ;  but  when  ail  had  become  silent 
and  immovable,  and  when  before  him  appeared  the  firm  and  severe  coun- 
tenances  of  the  coftiroons,  he  was  troubIed.||  Mirabeau  was  heard  to 
say  to  his  neighbors,  when  pointing  out  the  king  whom  so  much  splen- 
dor  surrounded,  "  there  is  the  rictim.*'^  The  queen,  on  her  side,  was 
pale  and  trembling. 

Having  raised  his  bat  and  recovered  himself,  <'  Gentlemen,"  said  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  "  the  day  whicfa  my  heart  bas  long  awaited,  bas  finally 
arrired,  and  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  the  representativeë  of  that  nation 
which  I  glory  in  conimanding.  A  long  interval  bas  passed  since  the 
States  General  were  last  held,  and  though  the  convocation  of  thèse 
assemUies  appeared  to  bave  fallen  into  disuse,  I  bave  not  hesitated  to 
restore  an  usage  from  which  the  kingdom  can  draw  new  strength,  and 
which  raay  open  a  new  source  of  happiness  to  the  nation.''  To  exact 
from  a  king  that  he  should  himself  urge  to  those  commotions  by  which 
royalties  perish,  is  to  ask  too  much  from  human  nature  ;  in  expressing 
some  fears  as  "  to  the  gênerai  restlessness  of  minds,  and  the  exaggerated 
désire  ibr  innovations,"  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  in  his  part.  His  wrong 
bere,  was  only  that  of  his  situation  and  his,  principle.  He  added,  more-  * 
over,  that  they  might  hope  from  his  feelings  ali  that  the  most  tender 
interest  in  the  public  happiness  could  inspire,  ail  that  was  permitted  to 
be  expected  from  a  sovereign,  "  the  first  friend  of  his  people."  It  was 
remarked  tbat  durînff  the  speech  of  the  king,  the  queen,  who  was  dressed 
very  simply  on  that  day,  stood  in  an  attitude  of  émotion  and  respect** 
The  king  having  ceased  speaking,  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and 
elergy  covered  themselves.    The  commons  at  once  imitated  them,  and 

*  Correspondance  de  Grimm,  May,  1789.  t  Ibid. 

t  Madame  de  Staël,  ConaideratioDa,  &c.,  1. 1.  p.  188.    Correspondance  de  Grimm, 
May,  1789.  ^  $  Ibid. 

H  Madame  de  Staël,  Conaiderations,  etc.,  t.  1.  p.  189. 

\  Mémoires  de  Weber,  1. 1.  ohap.  4.  p.  335.    Weber  was  présent  tt  the  ritting. 
••  Ibid.  1. 1.  ohap.  8.  p.  326.  n  \ 
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we  may  thus  judge  how  far  we  were  from  the  lime  wben  the  représenta- 
tives of  the  third  estate  went  on  their  knees  before  the  prince.*  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  uncovered  himself  to  cal  m  the  agitation  arising  from  tbis 
legitimate  and  menacing  novdtj. 

The  keeper  of  the  seals,  Barentin,  then  spoke,  and  in  a  speech,  the 
first  part  of  wbich  was  devoted  to  ondignifîed  flatteries,  he  recalled  the 
circurnstances  which  had  ied  to  the  convocation  of  the  States  General. 
He  was  not  beard  on  .account  of  the  weakness  of  his  organs,  and  hia 
langoage  besides  was  not  calciriated  to  draw  after  it  the  approval  of 
the  assembly.  He,  however,  used  language,  which  history.  sboukl 
collect,  because  it  bore  testiroony  to  the  influence  which  was  universallj 
exercised  by  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  Vices  and 
Qsdessness  alone  merit  the  contempt  of  men,  and  ail  usefui  professions 
are  honorable,  whether  they  fulflll  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry 
of  the  altac»  or  whether  they  vow  theroselves  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  the  perilous  career  of  combats  ....  or  whether  they  submit  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  diflerent  people  of  the  earth  to  their  crédit, 
and  the  spéculations  of  an  active,  foreseeing,  calculating  genius,  or 
whether  in  exercising  that  profession,  at  last  put  in  its  place  in  the 
opinion  of  true  sages,  they  fertilize  the  fields  by  cultnre,  that  flrst  of  tbe 
arts  on  which  the  human  species  dépends  for  its  existence  ;  are  not  ail 
citizens,  whatever  their  condition,  the  members  of  one  and  the  saiiie 
family  !  If  the  love  of  order  and  necessity  assign  ranks  which  it  is  indis^ 
pensfible  to  maintain  in  a  monarchy,  esteem  and  gratitude  do  not  admit 
those  distinctions,  and  do  not  separate  those  professions  which  nature 
unités  by  the  indispensable  wants  of  inen."t 

In  the  last  States  General,  thê  orator  of  the  nobility  had  dared  tosay, 
with  the  approval  of  the  court,  **  There  is  as  much  différence  between 
us  and  the  third  estate,  as  between  master  and  servant."^  Now  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  Barentin,  appeared  to  place  the  laborer  beside  tbe 
gentleman,  in  public  esteem  and  gratitude. 

Necker  then  rose,  and  the  assembly  became  attentive.  He  first 
exposed  with  gravity,  but  at  much  too  great  length,  the  situation  of  tbe 
finances  ;  the  détails  of  the  déficit,  the  total  of  which  he  carried  ap  to 
fifty-six  millions;  the  efforts  already  made,  the  measuresto  be  taken,tbe 
resources  to  be  placed  in  action,  and  the  administrative  forces  to  be 
fructified.  In  noble  and  expressive  terms  he  reassured  them  as  to  tbe 
danger  of  a  bankruptcy.  He  placed  the  equal  assessment  of  the  public 
charges  at  the  head  of  the  reforms  which  the  States  General  were  to 
accomplish,  demanding  "  that  they  should  abolish  forever,  even  to  their 
names,  taxes  which  preserved  the  memory  of  a  disunion  it  was  so  press- 
ing to  efface."^  But  what,  had  the  nation  been  solemniy  «onvened  only 
to  give  it  figures  to  discuss?  Necker  did  not  prétend  this.  "  It  woold 
be,"  he  said,  "  to  regard  the  States  General  in  a  very  liraited  manner  to 
see  them  only  in  connection  with  finance,  crédit  and  the  interest  of 

*  Madame  de  Staël,  Considérations,  &c.,  1. 1.  chap.  16,  p.  188. 

t  Moniteur,  sitting  of  tbe  5tb  of  May,  1789. 

X  Florimond  Rapine,  assemblée  des  trois  états  en  l'an,  1614* 

^  Moniteur,  silUng  of  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  r^  ^  ^^T^ 
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money  ;  tbej  should  belong  to  tiraes  présent  and  times  to  corne.''  And 
^adually  rising  to  those  heights  in  which  the  genius  of  France  appeared 
to  confonnd  itself  with  tbe  genius  of  homanity.  <'  A  day  will  perhaps 
come>  gentlemen/'  he  exclaimed,  "  when  you  will  streteh  your  interests 
farther;  a  day  will  perhaps  come  when  ateociating  depotiea  from  the 
colonies  in  your  délibérations,  yoa  will  cast  a  look  of  compassion  on 
that  unfortnnate  people  who  bave  been  tranqnilly  made  a  barbarous 
object  of  traific;  upon  men  similar  to  ourseWes  in.thoaght^andespecially 
in  the  faculty  of  suffering  ;  upon  those  men,  wbom  without  pity  for 
their  moumful  complaints,  we  accumiilate  and  confine  in  the  hold  of  a 
▼essel,  to  carry  them  with  flowing  saiis  to  présent  to  the  chains  which 
await  them."*  Necker  approached  the  then  so  important  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  vote  by  orders  or  beads  in  trerob|ing,  and  appeared 
to  be  more  occnpied  with  warding  il  off  than  resolving  it.  Was  it  not 
proper  to  leave  to  the  two  first  orders  to  décide,  separately,  on  the  aban- 
donment  of  their  pecuniary  privilèges?  Why  take  from  them  the  honor 
of  this  Toluntary  and  generous  renunciation  ?  For  finally,  "  Such  acts 
of  justice  were  not  common,  and  history  did  not  aflbrd  an  example.^t 
This  sacrifice  once  accomplished,  the  umbrages  of  some  dissipated,  the 
complaints  of  others  appeased  or  extinguished,  they  would  be  enabled 
doubtlesB  to  nnderstand  that  certain  ebjeots  should  be  submitied  to  a 
separate  délibération,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  others  for 
which  délibération  in  common  was  préférable. 

Tbus  spake  Necker. 

They  had  expected  the  programme  of  a  révolution,  and  Necker  pre- 
sented  a  memoir.  They  had  hoped  that  he  would  frankly  and  energeti* 
oally,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  people,  bave  prescribed  délibéra- 
tion in  common  ;  he  came  to  propose  that  they  should  first  refer  it  to  the 
good  will  of  the  two  first  orders.  The  deputies  of  the  commons  were 
sorprised  and  almost  irritated.  They  reproached  the  minister  for  the 
dogmatism  of  hia  language,  which  was  condemned  by  the  timidity  of 
bis  vtews  ;  for  the  indiscreet  ezaggeration  of  bis  caution  ;  for  having  lefl 
a  question  undecided  which  he  should  bave  eut  off,  and  for  not  having 
Jaid  the  foundation  of  a  new  constitution.  Mirabeau  made  bis  journal 
tbe  écho  of  tbe  most  lively  indignation.  Hè  denied  tbe  financial  genius 
of  the  minister  in  thèse  terms  ;  *<  Behold  our  resources  hypothecated  oiji 
faUh  and  Itope  on  condition  that  we  ehall  bave  charity^X  Raising  the 
vulgar  turn  of  bis  Sarcasros  by  invective,  criminating  the  confidence  of 
Necker  in  nobles  and  priests,  he  uttered  this  cry  which  Versailles  and 
Paris  repeated  ;  **  There  is  no  generosity  in  being  just."^ 

What  foundation  was  there  for  such  reproaches? 

Necker  wonld  bave  been  enabled  without  donbt  to  make  a  constitu- 
tion, if  placed  in  the  isolation  of  ail  power,  he  alone  had  been  responsi- 
ble  for  the  future.  But  the  nation  had  mounted  on  the  soene  ;  it  was 
bereafler  to  provide  for  its  own  destiny.  That  was  not  then  the  wrong 
of  Necker. 
,   His  true  wrong  was,  in  not  having  decided  from  the  first,  that  the 

•  Moniteur,  sittiDg  of  tbe  6th  of  May,  178^.  t  Ibid. 

X  Mirabeau,  Joarnal  des  Euta  Généraux,  No.  2.         %  '^^^^  r^r^^\r> 
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three  orders  should  letïff  thm  powen  in  common,  and  form  at  onee 
the  aame  auembly*  What  did  he  fear  ?  Public  opiDion  sostained  hiia. 
Borne  on»  by  the  Aatural  conrse  of  ideas  and  tbinga,  he  wonldeasilybave 
triamphed  over  the  resiatanoe  of  the  coart,  and  thna  prevented  a  achiam 
between  the  three  orders,  whicb  every  one  foreaaw.  But  he  failed  in 
résolution,  at  the  very  moment  it  waa  the  moat  neceasary.  His  frienda 
preaaed  him  to  decree  the  nnion,  inatead  of  împloring  it;  Measienrs  de 
Saint-Prieat  and  Nivernais,  his  colleagnea,  wished  the  vérification  to  be 
made  previously  by  the  keeper  of  tbe  aeals;*  he  refnsed  it  to  them,  ahow- 
ing  them  the  people.  He  was  fearfoi  of  being  atranded  if  he  undertook 
it  It  waa  bia  vanity  whicb  impeded  his  boidneas;  bis  peraonality  waa 
enveloped  in  médiation  ;  and  he  waa  not  a  stateaman,  becaoae  he  waa 
too  deairoua  of  appearing  to  be  one. 

Certainly  if  the  noblea  and  priesta  had  not  been  blind  about  the  point 
of  tranaforming  into  righta  the  abuaea  they  enjoyed,  there  would  bave 
been  aome  akill  and  greatnesa  in  charging  the  privileged  themaelvea  witb 
the  deatruction  of  privilège,  to  interest  them  rooralTy  in  the  aucceas  oi 
their  adversaries,  finally,  to  create  for  them  tliia  alternative,  either  to 
honor  their  defeat  or  to  weaken  it.  But  on  the  part  of  the  two  first  or- 
ders, the  aacrifice  of  the  abuaea  of  the  past  could  not  be — aa  will  be  aeen 
hereafter— but  the  effect  of  a  passing  intoxication,  whilst  awaiting  the 
empire  of  justice. 

étrange  accidents  of  history  I  It  had  been  determined  at  court,  that 
four  halls  should  be  prepared,  three  for  the  three  orders»  and  one  for 
uniona  of  state.  **  Let  us  be  careful,"  the  ministers  had  said,  *'  that  the 
commons  do  not  eatablish  themselvea  in  the  room  consecrated  to  the 
opening  session.  Where  the  apparent  centre  of  the  national  repreaenta* 
tion  was,  there  ils  heart  and  life  would  soon  be,  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  people. 
Do  not  let  us  permit  the  commons  to  fill  the  résidence  of  the  statea,  by 
becoming  their  image."  The  halls  were  designated,  M.  de  Saint*Prieal 
being  charged  with  thia  care.  But  one  of  thèse  halla  was  a  ridiog  houae 
whicb  the  adminiatration  of  the  atablea  wasunwillingto  give  up«t  The 
combination  failed.  Thus  the  royalty  waa  reduced  to  place  the  acquiai* 
tion  of  a  riding  bouse  among  ita  chancea  for  safety.  And  thia  royalty, 
whicb  had  ao  ofien  abused  tbe  springa  of  absolute  power,  waa  now  atop* 
ped  before  a  refuaal  of  the  administration  of  the  atablea  1 

On  the  6th  of  May,  eariy  in  the  morning,  the  foUowing  placard  waa 
read  in  Veraailles  :  *'  By  onnaa  of  the  kino— His  raajesty  having  in- 
formed  the  deputies  of  the  three  orders  of  his  intention  that  they  ahonld 
meet  this  day,  the  6th  of  May,  they  are  informed  that  the  place  deatined 
to  receive  them  will  be  ready  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Would  the  order  be  executed  1  Would  the  privileged  consent  to  nnite 
with  the  commona,  to  proceed  with  them  to  the  pi^Uminary  opération, 
that  of  the  vérification  of  powera?  An  immense  question,  and  whîob 
waa  judged  to  be  the  deeiaîve  one  ;  for  the  vérification  of  powera  wonld 
lead  invincibly,  if  it  took  place  in  common,  to  the  vote  by  heada;  and 

*  Lettret  «t  inftnictionfl  de  Looifl  Seise  va  Comte  de  Saint-Prieet,  p.  95.  of  the  Notice 
■vr  le  Comte  de  Saiai-Priett,  by  M.  de  Barante,  Parif,  1845. 
t  Ibid.  p.  94.  ^  T 
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the  vote  bj  heads  was,  thanks  to  the  doabHng  of  the  thîrd  eatale,  tfae 
certain  triumph  of  the  refolotion. 

The  membere  of  the  commons  go  to  the  appointed  place.  They  wait 
The  elergj  and  nobility  do  not  appear.  A  strong  agitation  is  tben  mani- 
lêflted  in  this  meeting  of  men  assembled  irom  différent  places,  still  an- 
known  to  eacb  other,  ail  free,  ail  eqaal,  ail  menaced.  Voices  are  coia- 
ningled,  propositions  increase.*  The  most  ardent  déclare,  that  withoot 
paying  any  attention  to  a  sacrilegious  scheim,  they  should  constitute 
tbemselves  a  National  Assembfy.  Some  demand  that  conciliatory  mea- 
Bares  be  adopted.  But  to  constitute  tbemselves  into  a  national  assembly, 
was  to  precipitate  every  thing.  To  appoint  a  deputation,  was  imprn* 
dently  to  recognize  a  distinction  of  orders.  Grave  voices  are  now  raised ; 
they  recommend  patience,  the  virtne  of  the  strong  ;  and  the  phrase  that 
Necker  had  pronoanced  the  preceding  eveniog,  resounds  :  Ui  us  not  ht 
envions  of  iime.  The  Iffervesoence  gradually  subsides,  the  tumnlt  be- 
comes  appeased.  It  was  decided  that  the  vérification  of  powers  not 
having  been  made,  the  commons  will  consider  tbemselves  *'  as  a  mère 
<tggregation  of  individnals  presented  by  the  States  General,"  and  they 
pusb  respect  for  the  principle  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  open  the  letters  sent 
into  the  hall,  addressed  to  the  third  estate.t  About  two  hours  and  a 
half  afler  this,  fresh  news  is  received,  the  orders  of  the  clergy  and  n^ 
bility  had  determined  upon  a  separate  vérification  of  powers  ;  the  former 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty«three  against  one  hundred  and 
fourteen,  the  latter  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to 
forty-seven.:):  The  struggle  had  commenced.  What  was  to  be  the  issue? 
Tbe  assembly  of  the  commons,  well  determined  not  to  flinch,  adjourned 
to  tbe  next  day,  which  saw  it  at  its  post,  unshaken  in  its  détermination, 
mnd  full  of  caimness,  power  and  majesty. 

They  were  divided  at  the  château  between  anxiety  and  anger.  On  the 
evening  of  the  procession  of  the  States  General,  having  returned  with  de- 
■pair  on  her  countenance,  and  her  grief  too  longrestrained,  the  queen  had 
fallen  into  such  fits  that  her  bracelets  broke.^  For  several  hours  she  was 
a  prey  to  frightful  convalsions,  and  the  ladies  in  attendance  were  obliged 
to  eut  open  her  dress  to  assist  her  in  breathing.  On  that  same  night,  a 
young  deputy  of  the  third  estate,  Barnave,  whom  the  grâce  of  the  queen 
had  touched,  went  to  offer  bis  services  to  her  throngh  the  Princess  de 
Lanib8lle,promising  a  devoted  support,  if  they  would  yield  to  a  constita- 
tional  monarchy.  Marie  Antoinette  interrupted  the  princess,  and  flew  into 
a  rage.||  She  thought  she  saw  constantly  those  dark  countenances  which 
a  festival  had  shown  her  ;  and  she  still  remembered  that  cry  of  Orléans 
for  ever,  the  insuit  of  which  had  been  reserved  for  ever.  Should  she  pei^ 
mit  the  danger  to  increase,  should  she  allow  the  threat  to  be  realizedf 
She  held  ardent  cabals  at  the  bouse  of  Madame  de  Polignac,  whither  the 

*  Seconde  lettre  da  Comte  de  Mir»beaa  à  tes  commettanti,  postscript. 

t  Histoire  de  la  Revolation  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté.  Première  lettre  da  Comte  de 
Mirabeau  à  ses  commettants. 

X  Ritracted  from  the  registers  of  the  deliberatioiit  of  the  depntiot  eompoeiag  the 
nobilitv  to  the  States  General. 

^  Mémoires  relatifs  à  la  famille  Royale  de  Fniice,'pendaat  It  révolotioii,  1. 1.  p.  341, 

lllbid.p.343.  r^^^^T^ 
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leaden  of  the  iiolnKty  «nd  tbe  dergy  came  to  encoarage  her  in  resistanoe. 
The  moral  knot  which  the  journals  tîed  between  Vereailles^od  Paris, 
was  a  first  obstacle  to  reniove  ;  they  did  not  hesitate;  a  decree  of  the 
coancil  sappreaaed  the  sheet  of  the  J^aies  Général^  only  one  number  of 
Mrhich  had  appeared,  and  probibited  the  pablîcation  of  more.  Tardy 
▼iolenee.     Mirabeau  redoubles  his  audacity  ;  he  continued  the  work  be- 

fon  nnder  the  titie  of  hiter$  to  my  amstituents  ;  the  Uotel  de  Ville  of 
aris  proteated  ;*  public  opinion  defended  its  kingdom  ;  the  court  re- 
eoiled  in  alarm.  There  were  besides  many  other  monitors  than  the 
public  prints.  Every  word  which  left  the  hall  of  the  states  was  prolouged 
by  the  echoes  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  clubs  and  the  faubourgs;  a&d  the 
roads  from  Versailles  to  Paris  were  covered  with  Toluntary  newenitti 
who  went  backwards  and  forwards  unceasingly»  the  panting  conductors 
of  the  revolutionary  dectrictty. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  roembers  of  the  cdbmons  interdicted  ihem 
from  steps  calculated  to  show  the  division  of  orders.  They  carefully 
abstained  from  every  thing  that  conld  give  their  meeting  the  eharacter  of 
an  organized  chamber.  They  authorized,  however,  twelve  of  their  num- 
ber to  go  to  the  nobles  and  priests,  but  in  the  capacity  of  benevolent 
mediators  only,  and  not  as  deputies.t 

Uncertain  as  was  the  sensé  of  this  opening,  the  dergy  received  it  joy* 
ftiUy.  The  princes  of  the  chnrch,  alarmed  by  the  secret  sympathies  which 
were  inclining  so  many  honest  curâtes  towards  the  popular  cause,  were 
trembling  at  the  risk  of  a  combat  without  an  army.  Thus  the  part 
of  mediators  was  suitable  at  once  to  their  sacerdotal  functions  and  their 
skill.  They  did  not,  then,  confine  themselves  to  appointing  concilia- 
tory  commissioners,  they  pressed  the  nobility  to  do  the  same,  and  through 
their  urgency  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  presented  themselves  to  the  com- 
mons  on  the  13th  of  May4  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  as- 
sembly,  what  its  indignation,  when,  aller  having  said,  "  Messieurs,  we 
hâve  the  honor  to  bring  you  the  resolutions  determined  upon  by  the  order 
of  the  nobility  ;  you  will  see  in  them  only  a  désire  to  bring  about  a  fra- 
ternal  union,"§  the  Duke  de  Praslin  read  in  a  loud  and  oommanding 
voice,  a  séries  of  resolutions  settingfbrth  that  the  nobility  had  thought 
proper  to  verify  its  powers  separately  ;  that  it  had  organized  in  its  own 
chamber  ;  and  that,  if  it  had  consented  to  choose  conciliatory  ocHnmis- 
sioners,  it  was  on  the  invitation  of  the  dergy,  and  out  of  pure  déférence. 
They  cried  out  on  ail  sides  that  such  a  communication  was  offensive  ! 
What!  The  nobility  appeared  to  bestow  a  favour  on  the  other  orders 
when  it  condesoended  to  act  in  concert  with  them  ;  and  it  spoke  in  de* 
rision  oîjraternal  union  when  it  enumerated  acts  which  tended  to  render 
that  union  impossible.  Mirabean  vented  himself  in  bitter  railleries.  If 
the  nobles  had  then  the  right  to  verify  their  powers  separately,  to  organize 
apart,  what  was  there  to  prevent  their  proceeding  to  make  a  constitution, 
regulate  the  finances,  promulgate  the  laws^  Twenty-four  millions  of  men 

*  Mémoire  de  Bailly,  1. 1.  p.  39. 

t  SéaDcei  det  deputiës  des  communes,  p.  11,  at  the  ead  of  the  Procë*. verbal  dei 
oonférences  poar  la  vérification  des  pouvoira. 
%  Ibid.  p.  21.  i  Ibid.  ^  , 
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were  of  some  aecount  when  counted.  The  nobles  were  not  France  ;*  and 
hère  Mirabeau  but  ezpressed  the  feeling  which  had  escaped  from  the 
assembly  of  the  commona  on  the  readiog  of  the  resolutions  of  the  no- 
bility.  The  assembly  restrained  itself  however,  and  its  dean  replied  in  a 
grave  tone  to  the  deputation  of  the  nobles,t  "  We  hâve  not  organized. 
We  will  take  into  considération  the  mode  of  reconciliation  that  has  been 
proposed  to  us."    * 

Évery  révolution  has  at  its  outset  men  who  serve  it  whilst  still  weak 
and  moderate,  but  who  seek  to  stop  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  strong  ;  as 
soon  as  it  increases  and  threatens  to  become  sublime.  Such  men  were 
Mounier  and  Malouet.  The  ûrst  already  questioned  himself  anxiously 
about  the  conséquences.  The  second  endeavored  from  that  time  to 
Chili  the  movement,  Alarmed  at  the  indomitable  calmness  of  the  com- 
mona, frightened  by  the  lofiy  aims  of  the  nobility,  Malouet  was  not  afraid 
to  invite  strength  to  take  the  supplicating  attitude  of  weakness.  He  drew 
up  a  plan  of  a  déclaration  in  which  it  was  said,  "...  We  wish  and  désire 
ardently  to  unité  with  our  co-deputies  of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  . . .  We 
hope  from  their  patriotism,  and  ail  the  obligations  which  they  bave  in 
commoa  with  ourselves,  that  they  will  not  much  longer  defer  putting  the 
national  assembly  into  activity.  .  .  .  We  are  the  more  impatient  for  it . .  , 
as  we  are  afflicted  at  not  having  been  yet  enabled  through  a  deputation 
from  the  States  General,  to  render  to  the  king  the  respectful  thanks,  the 
vows  and  bornage  of  the  nation.  We  déclare,  formally,  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  respect,  and  that  we  bave  no  right  to  attack,  the  property  and 
honorary  prérogatives  of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  . .  "t  What  réception 
would  the  commons  give  to  a  plan  in  which  the  level  of  the  sentiments 
and  language  was  so  lowered  ?  Malouet  had  bis  doubts  ;  for  before  risk- 
ing  his  motion,  he  consulted  with  a  person  who  did  not  then  make  a  part 
of  the  national  représentation,  but  who  had  a  hand  in  the  events,  and 
whom  a  savage  melancholy,  a  concentrated  energy,  a  sententious  and  so- 
ber  speech  led  to  the  part  of  profundity.  This  was  the  faroous  Abbé 
Sièyes.  He  applauded  the  respect  of  Malouet  for  the  property  of  the  two  first 
orders,  but  he  counselled  him  to  silence  on  the  subject  of  their  honorary 
prérogatives,  "  Would  you  then  design,"  said  Malouet,  in  surprise,  "  to 
destroy  the  nobility  î" — ''  Yes,  certainly."— "  And  your  meansî" — **  We 
will  find  them.  We  must  at  least  set  the  stakes,  and  what  we  cannot  do 
our  suocessors  will."^  Thus,  to  destroy  the  nobility,  would  hâve  been 
the  business  of  the  succeeding  génération  ,*  and  this  was  what  then  thought 
and  said  Siéyes,  the  man  of  sure  combinations,  the  boasted  calculator. 

Malouet  presented  hiç  motion  to  the  commons,  who  rejected  it. 

They  must  however  détermine  upon  a  part.  The  clergy  and  nobility 
had  chosen  conciliatory  commissioners,  and  it  was  requisite  to  know  if  the 
commons,  in  their  turn,  would  do  the  same.  This  was  what  Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne,  a  protestant  minister  of  Nimes,  proposed  to  do  on  the  14th 
of  May,  provided,  however,  <<  that  they  should  not  départ  from  the  princi- 

*  TroMtème  Lettre  da  Comte  de  Mirabeau  à  sea  Commettanta. 

t  Séances  des  Députés  des  Communes,  p.  24. 

t  See  the  whole  plan  in  the  Fourth  Letter  oftbe  Count  of  Mirabeaa  to  hts  contUtnents. 

i  Beaolieu,  Essais  Hiatoriques,  t.  1.  p.  139.  ^  . 
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pies  of  the  vote  by  heads,  and  of  the  indivisibiKt^  ofthe  States  General"* 
But  so  much  réserve  appeared  to  be  a  humiliation,  or  a  danger  to  Le 
Chapelier,  the  deputy  from  Rennes.  They  could  only,  in  bis  opinion, 
make  the  following  déclaration,  energetically  and  peremptorily  :  "  The 
deputies  ofthe  commons  will  obey  as  lawful  représentatives  those  whose 
powers  shall  hâve  been  examined  by  commissioners  appointed  in  gênerai 
assembly  ....  Each  deputy  being  able  to  receive  but  from  it  alone  the 
sanction  which  constitutes  him  a  member  ofthe  States  Genera]."t  Tbis 
%vas  to  eut  short  tergiversations,  and  if  the  appeal  to  unity  was  not  listened 
to,  to  throw  down  the  gage  of  combat.  The  assembly  became  agitated 
and  divided.  A  smali  number  range  around  Le  Chapelier;  the  majority 
are  with  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne.  A  deputy  from  Anas,  Maximilien  Ro- 
bespierre, then  rises,  and  despairing  of  seeing  the  vigorous  motion  of  his 
colleague  of  Rennes  adopted,  he  adjures  the  assembly  to  abstain,  at 
least  towards  the  nobles,  from  a  step  by  which  their  pride  would  triamph, 
and  only  to  address  itself  to  the  order  in  which,  by  the  side  of  proud  pre- 
lates,  were  modest  and  popular  confessors  of  the  gospel  .|  Robespierre 
had  drawn  up  his  plan  ;  he  asks  for  délibération  upon  it.  But  his  influence 
was  then  so  limited,  his  voice  had  so  iittle  sway,  that  they  disdained  to 
take  it  into  considération. §  It  was  stifled  when  Mirabeau  seized  on  it 
and  made  it  the  text  of  a  burning  discourse,  which  thèse  words  sunraied 
up  :  ''  Send  to  the  clergy,  sirs,  and  do  not  send  to  the  nobility  ;  for  ttae 
nobility  orders  and  the  clergy  negotiates."|| 

On  the  18th  of  May,  aAer  a  debate  of  four  days,  the  opinion  of  Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne  prevailed.^  A  commission,  of  which  he  himself  was  one, 
was  immediately  appointed;  Bamave  was  found  in  it;  Mirabeau  sought 
for  in  it. 

The  conférences  then  commenced,  and  the  deputies  of  the  nobility 
chose  that  moment  to  announce  that  they  renounced  their  privilèges.  But 
it  was  a  calculation  rather  than  a  sudden  motion  on  their  part.  Well 
dçtermined  to  yield  nothing  on  the  décisive  question  of  the  vote  in 
common,  they  wished  to  cover  with  the  éclat  of  a  patriotic  sacrifice,  that 
which  their  obstinate  isolation  had  rendered  dangerous.  It  is  just  to  add, 
that  this  sacrifice  was  commanded  to  many  among  them  by  their  own 
cahiers,**  and  responded  to  the  gênerons  sentiments  ofthe  minority.  The 
conférences  were  of  short  duration;  they  could  not  agrée;  and  on  the 
26th  of  May,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  de  Villequier,tt  the  chamber 
of  nobles  broke  off  the  negotiations  shortly.  The  struggle  became  em- 
bittered. 

The  commons,  on  their  side,  felt  the  deep  shock  of  contrary  passions. 
Robespierre,  then  an  obscure  observer  of  men  and  things,  already  divined 
the  turncoats,  and  silently  marked  them  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  In  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  raost  intimate  confidants  of  his  tboughts,  he 
already  pointed  ont  the  designs  of  Malouet^  a  dangerous  artisan  of  the 

"   *  Séances  dei  Députées  des  Commanes.  t  Ibid.'  p.  38. 

t  Manuscript  Lette^  of  Robespierre  of  the  24lh  of  May,  1780.  ^  Ibid. 

II  See  this  Speech  in  the  Foarth  Letter  of  the  Coant  de  Mirabeaa  to  his  constitnents. 

Y  Séances  des  Députés  des  Commanes,  p.  33. 

**  BeauUea,  Essais  Historiques,  1. 1.  p.  127.  tt  Ibid.  p 
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exclusive  triùmpb  of  bargherism,  and  rejoiced  in  the  décline  of  reputa« 
lions  which  did  not  add  strength  to  tbe  people  ;  those  of  Target  and 
Mounier  for  example.  I^e  feared  Mirabeau  a  little,  knowing  bim  to  be  a 
'Cbaracter  capable  of  ibose  swoons  in  wbicb  geniqs  loses  ail  its  authority, 
if  not  ali  its  aplendor.  There  were  divisions,  certainly  ;  treaspns,  per- 
liaps.  But  Robespierre  reassured  himself  on  perceiving  around  him  more 
than  a  hundred  citizens  disposed  to  die  for  their  country.* 

The  dissensions  among  the  commons  were  moreover  very  vague,  and 
did  not  prevent  them  from  increasing  in  confidence  and  boldness  against 
the  nobility.  Every  thing  besides  served  them.  The  love  of  concord 
gave  them  in  the  chaniber  of  the  clergy,  such  priests  as  the  curâtes,  Bal- 
lard,  Jallet,  Dillon,  Grégoire.  The  feeiing  of  justice  united  with  a  taste 
for  popularity  procured  them  supporters  in  the  chamber  of  the  nobles,  a 
minority  in  which  figured  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  Alexandre  and  Charles 
de  Lameth,  Lafayette,  the  Marquis  de  Castellane,  the  Count  de  Grillon, 
tbe  Count  de  Montmorency.  Among  the  females  of  the  court,  several 
and  some  of  them  the  most  fascinating  and  inâuential,  made  a  trial  of 
patriotism  as  the  occupation  of  their  leisure  hours;  Mesdames  de  Stael, 
de  Coigny,  de  Castellane,  d'Arguillon,  de  Luynes  were  quoted,t  as  being 
présent  at  tlie  sessions  of  tbe  commons,  giving  political  dinners,  talking 
of  the  constitution,  inspiring  pamphlets,  and  inflaraing  the  plebeian  ardor. 
Paris  finally  iinished  choosing  its  représentatives  ;  a  succor  impatiently 
waited  for.  On  the  25th  of  May,  the  twenty  new  deputies  whom  the 
capital  sent,  entered  the  hall  of  the  states.  Among  them  were  the  abbé 
Sièyes  and  Bailly.j;  The  iirst  arrived,  sombre,  taciturn  and  resolved.  The 
second  was  seized,  on  entering  the  hall,  with  a  mingled  émotion  of  embar- 
rassment  and  respect.  Wearing  a  black  dress,  cloak,  long  hair  and 
cravat,  a  costume  of  étiquette  which  many  were  already  beginning  to 
abandon,  Bailly  advanced  with  a  timid  air,  regretting  a  little  his  import- 
ance of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  like,  as  he  himself  candidly  confesses,^^  to 
a  rainor,  who  passes  from  the  patemal  mansion,  in  which  he  was  the  ob- 
ject  of  a  thousand  cares,  to  go  suddenly  into  the  great  world  where  no 
one  cares  for  him.  But  he  had  virtues  which  were  soon  to  be  saluted 
in  his  person  ;  modération,  fîrmness.  They  were  the  virtues  of  the  prêt, 
sent  hour. 

The  commons  could  not  then  flinch.  But  tbe  nobility  opposed  the 
violence  of  irritated  pride  to  their  patient  and  unshakable  will.  It  fol- 
lowed  with  high  zeal  theroad  to  the  abyss  which  d'Epréménil,  Lacqueille, 
Bouthillier  and  a  young  captain  of  cavalry,  ennobled  within  twenty-five 
yearSjll  the  impetuous  Cazalès  marked  out  for  it.  The  most  bitter  were 
the  country  gentlemen,  because  the  rust  of  their  native  préjudices  had 
not  been  rubbed  in  the  contact  of  great  cities,  and  because  the  court 
held  in  reserve  a  crowd  of  boasted  nothings  to  reduce  their  inexpérience  ; 
a  familiar  smile  from  the  Count  d'Artois,  a  semblance  of  confidence,  tbe 
honor  of  appearing  at  the  bedside  of  the  monarch,  or  of  being  admitted 

*  Manaicript  Letter  of  Robeipierre,  ofthe  34th  of  May,  1789. 

t  Mémoires  de  Ferrièret,  t.  1.  p.  40. 

t  Mémoiret  de  Bailly,  1. 1.  p.  71.  ^  ll^d.  p.  7!L 

Il  Madame  de  Stael,  Contiderationi,  etc.,  t.  1.  chap.  n.[pgit^.by  CiOOQIc 
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to  play  with  the  queen.*  "  Tou  havc  the  glory  of  saving  the  monarchy ," 
thèy  said  to  them  ;  and  they  intoxicated  Uiem  with  imprudence.  Tfae 
clergy  alone,  consequently,  afforded  an  opcning  for  a  final  effort  of  con- 
ciliation. The  dignitaries  of  the  church  endeavored  în  vain  to  make 
Qod  descend  into  the  qaarrel.  Many  of  the  curâtes  reminded  them,  that 
their  Christ  was  the  Son  of  a  carpenter,  they  were  the  children  of  the 
people. 

The  coramons  then  determined,  before  havîng  recourse  to  power,  to 
addrcss  a  fratemal,  final  invitation  to  the  clergy  ;  and  it  was  truly  a  superb 
sight  when  on  the  27th  of  May,  Target,  followed  by  some  of  his  colleagues, 
went  to  say  to  the  assembled  priests,  **  We  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  a 
God  of  peace  to  unité  with  us."  The  Lord  was  not  now  invoked  to  the 
aid  of  a  misérable  vanity  of  cast  ;  they  took  to  witness  the  Being,  in  whom 
the  unity  of  the  human  family  résides.  The  humble  curâtes  of  the  vil- 
lage churches  were  softened;  tears  fiowed,  a  cry  was  heard,  'Met  us  go 
at  once."  Bat  the  prêtâtes  of  the  court  objected  the  necessity  of  acting 
gravely,  of  reflecting,  and  nnder  the  inspiration  of  their  recommendatory 
wisdom,  the  order  replied,  •'  the  proposition  of  the  commons  deserves  a 
serions  examination  ;  the  clergy  will  take  it  into  consideration."t  The 
commons  waited  until  night  :  they  waited  uselessly. 

The  most  criminal  of  intrigues  was  then  woven.  To  prevent  Ihe 
alliance  between  the  commons  and  the  curâtes,  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  party  surround  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  they  encourage  him  to 
interfère  ;  they  counsel  him  to  order  a  resumption  of  the  conférences 
between  the  commissionersof  the  three  orders,  but  in  the  présence  of  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  govemment. 
It  was  to  recommence  an  expérience,  which  had  only  sefved  to  embîtter 
soûls  ;  it  was  to  revive  the  discord  under  the  color  of  reconciliation.| 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  yielded,  either  through  complicity  or  weakness,  and 
a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  désire  was  «ent  to  the  three  orders. 

The  obédience  of  the  clergy  was  prompt  and  unreserved.  But  the 
agitators  of  the  nobility  studiously  endeavored  to  render  the  conférences 
which  were  about  to  be  resumed  necessarily  stérile.^  Was  not  the  rcs 
spective  veto  of  the  three  orders  upon  each  other  the  palladium  of  liberty, 
a  guarantee  of  peace,  a  safeguard  for  the  throne?  This  was  what  d'En- 
traigues,  Bouthillier,  Cazalés  developed  with  impassîoned  urgency,  and 
they  pressed  the  nobles  to  take  an  energetic  and  décisive  part.  The 
majority  followed  them,  and  declared  "  that  the  délibération  by  orders 
and  the  faculty  of  prévention,  which  pertained  dividedly  to  each  of  them, 
were  the  constitutives  of  the  monarchy."||  But  several  gentlemen  imme- 
diately  protested.  The  Count  de  Montmorency,  the  Chevalier  de  Man- 
telle,  the  Baron  de  Haranbure,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Marquis  de 
Lancosme,  opposed  a  révolution  which  was  contrary,  they  said,  to  the 
conciliatory  sentiments  manifested  in  the  letter  of  the  king.  Messieurs 
Cypicere  and  Sinety  feli  back  on  their  instructions,  which  prescribed  the 

*  Mémoires  de  Ferrièret,  t.  1.  p.  35. 

t  Séances  des  Députés  des  Communes,  p.  66. 

t  A  royalist  writer,  Beaulieu,  himself  admiu  ii>  Essais  Historiques,  t.  1.  p.  155. 

^  Beaulieu,  Esssis  historiques,  t.  1.  p.  158.  ^  t 

Il  Séances  des  Députés  des  Communes,  p.  63.  Digitized  by  V^OOQLC 
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Tote  by  head.  The  Marquis  de  CasteUaoe  declared  that  ail  fais  wisbes 
were  for  anioo.  The  Coant  de  Grillon  said  that  he  thought  be  had  been 
deputed  to  tfae  States  General,  for  die  porpose  of  gîviog  a  constitution  to 
France,  whicb  was  an  impossibility  if  tbej  admitted  the  veto  of  one  order 
on  the  otbers.  The  Dake  of  Orléans,  the  Gount  de  Groix,  the  Gonnt 
Charles  de  Lameth  were  aatonished  at  a  readution  which  condemned  the 
cooeiltatory  commissioners  to  hâve  nothing  to  conciliate.*  Vain  protestai 
The  majority  kept  on. 

The  resolntion  of  the  nobility  rendeied  thèse  new  conférences  evi- 
dently  illusory  beforehand.  The  commons,  however,  consented  to  re* 
snme  them  Jrom  deferenu  to  the  wishes  of  his  mc^esty.i  They  chose 
Bailly  président  by  the  title  of  Dean,  and  determined  that  a  solemn  depu- 
tation  should  go  to  présent  to  the  king  '^  the  respectful  bornages  of  his 
fiiithful  commons,  the  aasarances  of  tbeir  zeal  and  love  for  bis  sacred 
person  and  the  royal  family,  and  the  fèelings  of  lively  gratitude  with 
which  they  were  penetrated  for  the  tender  solîcitude  of  bis  majesty  for 
the  wants  of  his  people."|  Thus  did  the  commons  express  thernselves 
on  the  â9tb  of  May,  1789,  three  years  and  eight  months  before  tbe 
tragedy  of  the  21st  of  Janoary. 

WhUst  diey  were  enveloping  their  thougbt  in  the  formularies  of  an- 
cient  servilism,  the  court  was  dreaming  only  of  hnmbling  them.  When 
Bailly  weot  to  demand  from  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Barentin,  that  the 
depnties  of  the  commons  should  be  admitted  to  his  majesty,  the  minis- 
ter  was  not  afraid  to  avow,  that  there  was  a  grave  difficulty  about  it 
Coald  they  sufier  the  orator  of  tbe  third  estate  to  speak  to  the  king  witb- 
out  going  down  on  his  knees?  At  least  it  was  necessary  that  a  more  sub- 
missive  attitude  should  serre  to  mark  the  inferiority  of  the  third  order  to 
tbe  other  twa  **  Not,"  added  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  "  that  we  wish 
4o  insist  on  an  old  usage  which  wounds  third  estate,  and  whicb  the  king 
bas  no  intention  of  exacting.  If  the  king,  however,  wished  itî  .  .  .  And 
if  twenty-five  millions  of  men  do  not  wish  it?"  coldly  interrnpted  Bailly.^ 
This  was  at  the  second  demand  of  an  audience  by  Bailly,  and  on  tbe 
eve  of  the  day  on  which  this  scène  occuned,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had 
lost  his  oldest  son.  From  this  arose  a  thonsand  odious,  faise  rumors, 
which  it  pleased  the  batred  of  the  courtiers  to  spread.  They  related  that 
Bailly  had  wished  to  force  the  door  of  the  king's  room  ;  that  he  had 
troubled  the  most  inviolable  of  griefs  by  a  cruel  obatinacy,  and  that  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  had  been  compelied  to  exclaim,  ''Are  there,  then,  no 
fathers  in  this  chamber  of  the  third  estate  f'||  The  dauphin  whom  death 
had  carried  oflT,  was  a  frail,  decrepid  cbild,  and  sad  before  the  time.  The 
golden  days  of  the  Trianon  had  fled  never  to  returu.  Stricken  as  a  mo- 
ther,  menaced  as  a  queen,  Marie  Antoinette  fell  into  a  profound  melan- 
choly,  and  then  it  was  that  her  hair  turned  whitc^I 

The  situation  was  prolonging  itself  ;  it  did  not  appear  to  develope  itself. 

*  Beaolieu,  1. 1.  p.  161.  t  Mëmoires  de  Bailly,  t.  1.  p.  85. 

t  Séances  des  Dépatëa  des  Communefl, p.  6d.    ^  Mëmoirea  de  Bailly,  t.  I.  p.  104. 
Il  Compare  the  Mëmoires  de  Bailly,  t.  1.  p.  103  et  103  et  les  Mëmoires  de  Weber,  1. 1. 
p.  342  et  843. 
ir  Mémoires  de  Weber,  t.  1.  p.  341.  ( 
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The  resumptioQ  of  the  conférences  had  prodaced  the  foreseen  résulta 
Vain  debates,  redoubled  bitterness,  an  irritation  which  bred  war.  Necker 
proposed  to  the  three  orders  to  verifj  their  powers  separately,  to  gire 
each  other  a  reciprocal  communication  of  the  resuh,  and  in  case  of  disr 
agreement  to  recur  to  the  king.  But  in  this  pretended  plan  of  concilia- 
tion, the  one  saw  but  an  attack  on  their  boldness,  the  others  a  snaie. 
Stili  whilat  agreeing  to  it,  the  nobility  declared  that  thej  referred  to  their 
preceding  resolutions;  and  the  commons  took  the  text  of  this  imprudent 
restriction  to  refuse  it,  whiist  casting  the  blâme  of  the  refusai  on  ihe 
nobles.* 

It  was  time  to  eonquer.  Paris  was  grumbling.  Contemplated  from 
a  little  distance,  the  slow  and  grave  march  of  the  commons  resembled 
immobility  too  much.  The  people,  besides,  were  sufTenng  ;  bread  was 
dear,  and  if  burgherism  had  only  liberty  to  demand  from  the  States 
Général,  the  people  had  to  demand  the  right  to  live  from  them.  When, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  the  orange-sellers  and  other  women  of  the  market, 
went  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  to  congratulate  the  electors,  they  had  not 
failed  to  say,  "  Think  of  the  people,  sirs."  And  what  had  the  electora 
replied?  That  it  was  with  the  popular  interests  the  States  General  were 
occupied,  and  that  the  women  of  the  market  had  defendersi  friends, 
brethren,  in  the  assembly  of  the  third  e8tate.t  And  yet  the  poor  con- 
tinued  to  lament  ;  bread  continued  to  be  dcar.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  conduct  of  the  commons  was  wisely  calculated,  as  firm  as  wise,  sucb, 
finally,  as  circumstances  required;  bdbre  consulting  about  improving 
the  ?ictory,  it  was  necessary  to  eonquer.  But  passion  does  not.connt 
obstacles,  and  hunger  does  not  wait  A  decree  had  also  been  pronounced, 
about  which  burgherism  did  not  disturb  itself,  and  which  roade  a  sinister 
impression  on  the  people.  The  men  arrested  in  the  récent  émeute  which 
the  question  of  wages  had  excited,  were  condemned  by  the  délibération 
of  the  council,  the  prevotal  judgment,  and  in  last  resort  to  a  punishment 
which  spoke  actively  to  the  imagination  of  the  multitude.  Placed 
under  the  custody  of  the  executioner,  they  were  led  through  the  city 
with  naked  feet,  in  their  shirts,  a  halter  around  their  necks,  and  carrying 
an  opprobnous  handbill  on  their  breasts,  to  the  principal  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Paris.  There  they  were  to  confess  on  their  knees,  with  a 
burning  torch  of  yellow  wax  in  their  hands,  the  crime  of  misery  changed 
into  fury.f 

The  leaders  of  the  order  of  the  clergy  determined  to  dérive  advantage 
from  thèse  sombre  circumstances.  They  announced  loudly  that  they 
were  about  to  take  the  dearness  of  grain  into  considération,  and  invited 
the  third  estate  in  their  turn  to  bestow  their  care  upon  the  public  misfor- 
tunes.  The  commons  understood  the  insidious  bearing  of  this  step. 
They  replied,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  take  the  amélioration  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  into  considération,  but  that  they  wished  it  donc  in  the 
common  kaU, 

*  Rabaud  Saint  Etienne,  Précis  Historique,  p.  77. 
^    t  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  1.  p.  6ô. 

t  Extrait  des  Registres  du  Greffe  de  la  prévôté  et  Maréchaussée  générale  de  l'Ile  de 
France,  dated  ISth  of  May,  1789.  r^^^^T^ 
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There  was  still  a  ]ike  exchange  of  artifices,  and  the  Umit  between  pru- 
dence and  dignity  was  sarpassed.  Sièyes  struck  the  great  blow.  On 
the  lOth  of  June,  the  assembly,  informed  in  advance,  met  in  aolenin  ex- 
pectation.  Siéyes  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence,  and  proposes 
to  address  a  final  summons  to  the  two  other  orders,  informing  them  that 
tke  càOing  ofthe  baiKmeks  toould  take  place  in  an  hattr,  and  that  it  rnotUd 
be  given  by  defauU  against  ihose  who  did  not  appear.  The  proposition, 
after  having  been  smoolhed*  down  a  little,  was  put  to  vote  and  adopted. 
It  was  the  Révolution. 

On  the  night  of  this  fruitful  day,  Mirabeau  aacended  the  stair- 
case  of  Necker  my8teriouBly,f  with  his  head  lost  in  strange  thoughts. 
Shoold  he  whom  the  familiar  démon  of  Caius  Gracchus  agilated  pre- 
vent  the  river  fi-om  overflowingî  Should  he  whom  the  régime  of  courts 
permitted  to  live,  lost  in  vice,  allow  the  royalty  to  perish  ?  If  he  had  need 
of  the  public  peace  for  his  genius,  he  had  also  need  of  the  monarchy 
for  the  corruption  of  his  heart.  Tlius  combatted,  fnll  of  violence,  fuil  of 
fear,  and  finally  succumbing  to  the  contradictions  of  his  poweitul  and 
misérable  nature,  he  had  lessened  himself  even  to  solicit  a  secret  inter* 
view  with  that  Genevese  minister,  against  whom  he  exhausted  ail  the 
imprécations  of  hatred,  ail  the  forms  of  contempt,  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Necker  received  with  insulting  coldness|  him  who  was  called 
at  court  the  Pîebeian  Cotmt.  *'  Let  us  see,"  he  said  to  him,  in  an  impe- 
rious^  sharp  voice,  "  what  your  propositions  are."  With  Mirabeau  aston- 
ishment  was  only  anger;  he  fell  into  a  fury  and  slarted  off,  promising  to 
drag  Necker  into  the  tribune,  and  crush  him  there. 

On  the  Idth  of  June,  the  assembly  was  engaged  in  the  vérification  of 
its  powers,  when  on  calling  the  seneschars  jurisdiction  of  Poictou,  three 
curâtes  présent  themselves  ;  Lecesve,  Ballard,  Jallet.§  There  was  a  true 
and  touching  delirium.  They  surround  them,  thank  them  in  tlie  name 
of  the  people,  clasp  théir  hands  and  embrace  them.  "  But  they  are  still 
deliberating,''  exdaims  a  voice,  in  the  chamber  of  the  clergy — **  I  do  not 
place  my  conscience  in  délibération,'' ||  said  the  curate  Ballard.  On  the 
next  and  succeeding  day  s,  the  commons  receive,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
lively  transports,  other  priests  whom  the  révolution  and  its  fortune  led. 
The  abbé  Grégoire  appeared.  The  abbé  Morelles  said,  on  entering,  "  I 
am  hère,  sirs;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  States  General,  my  heart 
was  among  you.^tT  Unanimous  applause  greeted  this  avowal  of  a  holy 
désertion.     Some  applauded)  weeping. 

It  is  done,  every  thing  is  precipitated.  In  a  preceding  session,**  Ma- 
louet  had  appeared  to  fear  the  présence  of  the  multitude,  and  had  drawn 
on  himself  thèse  thundering  words  from  Volney  :  "  There  are  no  strangers 
hère,  thèse  are  but  brethren.''    On  the  15th  of  June,  the  hallof  the 

*  Les  Séances  des  Députés  des  Communes,  p.  144  et  suit. 

t  Beaulieu,  1. 1.  p.  140  et  141;  récital  ofMalouet,  eztracted  from  the  3d  Tolame  ofthe 
Collection  of  his  opinions. 

t  According  to  the  statement  of  Malooet,  to  whom  Minbeaa  addressed  himself  to 
obtain  an  audieiice. 

^  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  1.  p.  141. 

H  Hist.  de  la  Révolution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  t.  1.  cbap.  10. 

ir  Monitear,  session  of  the  lôth  of  June.  **  In  that  of  the  S8th^  If^wT^ 
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asaeinblj  wis  filltd  with  spedatora  ;  Uie  days  of  the  forum  faad  riaen  ; 
and  it  waa  beneath  the  looks,  under  ibe  goardianship  and  amidst  the 
apphiuses  of  an  iramenae  people,  that  the  commons  proceeded  to  tfae 
definite  organization  of  the  assembly.  But  what  name  to  give  it  1  Sièjes 
proposed  the  assembfy  of  the  known  and  verijied  représentatives  of  ikê 
nation.  Mirabeau  spoke  ;  he  said  he  waa  tormeated  by  fever,  and  ierer, 
in  fact,  sbone  in  bis  eyea.  The  trembling  of  his  body,  his  aunken  cheeka, 
hia  lips  more  contracted  than  usual,  betrayed  the  ravages  of  a  long  emo* 
tion  in  him  ;  and  before  he  had  opened  his  mouth,  it  appeared  as  if  thej 
had  heard  the  breath  of  the  hostile  passions  which  were  surelling  his 
breast  He  was  provokiDg,  astoniahiog  by  contradictions,  vdiement^  in* 
soient,  sublime.  He  objected  to  the  motion  of  Siéyes,  dedaring  it  to 
be  toc  bold,  finding  it  alniost  factioos,  and  he  demanded  that  they  shotild 
adopt  thèse  words,  the  représentatives  of  the  peopU,  Nerer  did  human 
language  translate  in  so  striking  a  manner,  and  with  so  much  splendor» 
the  struggles  of  a  troubled  soûl.  This  oralor  of  kings,  this  orator  of  tfae 
multitiMe,  was  seen  to  insolt  and  glorify  the  people  by  tums.  He  began 
wHh  insnlt  If  he  wished  them  to  be  called  the  peopky  it  was  becauae 
it  beho?ed  them  to  be  so,  and  not  deny  the  clergy,  not  deny  the  nobility, 
not  to  huri  themsekes  imprudently  against  the  royal  veto^  the  sacred  and 
necessary  veto.  Then  replying  to  those  who  plaoed  their  audacity  on 
aid,  prombed  or  offered  by  auxiliaries  of  the  lower  order,  he  showed  the 
people  ignorant  of  their  rights,  ignorant  of  liberty,  nsing  its  strengtb  in 
suffering,  and  ready  to  sett  the  constitution  for  bread.*  Tins  language^ 
80  outrageous  and  so  unjust,  unveiled  the  aim  of  Mirabeau.  To  sub^ 
tute  a  variable,  fallacious  title  for  that  of  eommons,  to  arrest  tbe  absorp- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  clergy  by  the  majority  of  French  society,  to  half 
maintain  the  distinction  of  orders,  was  what  he  wanted  to  corne  at  with 
thèse  words,  rejnresentativçs  of  the  people.  **  Let  os  count  beads,"  nobly 
exclairoed  Target,  "  not  fortunes/'t  Thoaret  showed  the  danger  of  a 
dénomination,  which,  interpreted  in  its  most  restricted  sensé,  appeared 
to  consecrate  the  iniquitous  distinctions  that  they  were  employed  in  de» 
8troying.|  Thus  irritated  ont  of  himself,  ashamed  of  his  part  as  a  courtier, 
and  brought  back  by  his  anger  to  the  true  part  of  his  genias,  Mirabeau 
resumed  at  the  risk  of  an  heroic  inconsisiency;  "  Yes,  if  this  name  of 
people  were  not  ours,  we  should  choose  it  out  of  ail,  to  regard  it  as  the 
most  precious  occasion  that  exists  of  serving  that  people,  who  are  every 
thing;  that  people  whom  we  represent,  whose^  rights  we  défend,  from 
whom  we  bave  received  ours,  and  of  whom  they  appear  to  blush  that  we 
borrow  the  titles.  Ah  I  my  soûl  becomes  elevated. . .  •  The  friends  of 
liberty  will  be  called  remonstrants  in  America,  herdsmen  in  Switzerland, 
heggats  in  the  Low  Countries.  They  will  rid  themselves  of  the  insolts 
of  their  enemies."}  The  contemner  of  the  multitude  had  disappeared, 
it  was  the  tribune  who  spoke.  But  he  had  passed  at  a  single  bound  from 
the  château  to  the  public  square,  without  stopping  at  the  intermediate 
place  in  which  burgherism  wished  to  pitch  its  camp.  The  majority  were 

*  Moniteur,  Mnion  of  Mondaj  morning,  tfae  15th  of  Jone,  1789. 
tlWd.,  „  „        evenÎDg»  ,,  „  tlbid. 

%  Ibid.,  doM  of  the  eveniDg  ■ession  of  the  lOth  of  Joue.  ^  j 
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alanned  ;  aad  pereeiving  in  the  distance  tbe  phantom  of  (hat  new,  unex* 
pected  power  towards  which  Mirabeau  was  stretching  bis  hand,  mur- 
miired.* 

Tbe  dénomination  which  was  eîidently  best  suited  to  such  an  assem- 
bly,  was  thaty  which  ondetermined,  elaetic,  could  be  contracted  so  as  to 
mean  only  the  commons,  or  be  expanded  so  as  to  signiiy  the  nation,t 
tfaat  which  h«d  been  brought  forward  several  times  aiready,  that  which  the 
^depntj  Legrand  proposed,  the  National  Assetnbfy»X  In  vain,  snstained  bjr 
Rabaut  Saint-Etienne  and  Barnave,  did  Moanier  endeavor  to  induce  the 
commons  to  eonstitute  themseWes  into  the  lattfuî  assembfy  of  the  reprt' 
sentoHves  ofthe  mtgority  ofthe  no/i'on,  aetingin  the  absence  oftht  minth 
rity  ;  they  rejected  with  one  voice  this  immeasurably  long  title,  and  which 
presenred  the  trace  of  the  opposition  of  orders.  They  roust  vote  how- 
ever  :  great  and  terrible  proof  !  For  they  learned  that  an  unusual  noise 
of  arms  and  borses  was  making  at  Yers|i]les  ;  that  an  order  had  been 
sent  to  put  the  German  troops  in  nïotion  ;  that  many  of  the  nobles  ren« 
dered  furious  by  the  excess  of  the  danger,  spoke  of  referring  it  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  sword.  Had  there  not  been  a  question  of  arresting  the 
Duke  of  Orléans,^  condemning  him,  and  enveioping  in  his  min  his  ac^ 
complices  in  révolution,  in  order  to  cast  dread  into  raen's  rainds?  The 
eall  of  the  namea  begins,  and  a  thousand  confased  elamors  rise  at  once. 
Some  exclaim  against  this  precipitate  step.  Others,  and  at  their  head  the 
Bretons,  an  indoroitabk  race,  wish  it  decided  at  once  ;  that  no  time 
sfaould  be  lefl  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  to  recofnize  each  other  ;  and 
fhat  if  the  court  dared  to  strike,  it  would  bave  to  strike,  not  an  ondecided 
and  watering  assembly  of  men,  but  an  assembly  seated  in  its  rigbts, 
nobly  and  for  ever  comprornised,  répresenting  the  people,  being  the  law. 
The  tnmult  became  formidable.  AU  the  members  were  on  their  feet. 
Hère  was  the  group  of  teroporizers  forming  a  minority,  there  that  of  the 
impatient,  with  a  long  table, ||  to  separate  them.  Thus  placed  face  to  face, 
they  exchanged  bitter  language,  menacing  gestures.  It  was  no  longer 
the  calm  and  regulated  energy  of  preceding  days.  Mirabeau  and  Barrere 
opened  stormy  perspectives,  the  fîrst  in  making  them  think  of  the  people, 
the  second,  in  allowing  thèse  profound  words  to  escape  conceming  the 
States  General  ;  "  You  are  called  to  recommence  history."1I  The  Mou» 
niers  and  Malouets,  those  who  did  not  intend  to  push  matters  beyond  the 
triumph  of  burgherism,  were  then  moved  in  an  inverse  sensé.  Before 
them  were  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  château  ;  behind  them  mur- 
muring  Paris  and  its  faubourgs.  Then  resounded  the  accusation  incur* 
red  by  whomsoever  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  is  progressing.  The 
Word  treason  was  pronoanced.**  An  unknown  person  sprang  from  the 
tribune,  and  hastened  to  lay  hands  upon  Malouet.tt  The  moderate  party 

*  Moniteur,  cloie  of  tb«  evening  session  of  the  10th  of  Joué, 
t  This  was,  ia  the  opinion  orBâiilj,  the  great  merit  ofthe  title  of  National  Assembly. 
Bailly  wbo  then  presided  over  the  commons,  strongly  reflected  its  feelings  and  mind. 
X  Le  Point  du  jour,  Journal  ofBarrdre,  No.  1. 
%  Beauliea,  Essais  Historiques,  1. 1.  p.  206  et  S07» 
Il  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  1.  p.  163. 
ir  Le  point  do  jour.  Journal  de  Barière,  No«  L 
*•  Mémoires  de  BaiUy,  1. 1.  p.  152.  tt  Droi,  U  9.  liv^^  p.  218« 
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redoubled  their  violence  and  their  clamor.  Lassitude  finally  succeedei 
80  mach  excitement  ;  but  many  of  the  members  had  already  retired  ;  it 
was  night  ;  the  décision  was  obliged  to  be  put  off  to  tbe  next  day. 

On  the  next  day  the  17tb  of  June,  the  assembly,  by  a  majority  of  ibur 
hundred  and  ninety*one  votes  against  ninety,  took  the  name  of  national 
assemhly;  and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  restored  to  more  serene  thoughts,  it 
laid  the  foundations  of  its  sovereign  power  with  as  much  force  as  wisdom. 
To  husband  an  arm  against  the  court,  it  declared  the  taxes  until  then 
collected  illégal,  deciding  however  that  they  should  be  levied,  as  sooo  as 
the  assembly  was  united,  but  should  cesse  to  be  so,  if  it  was  disaolved. 
To  reassure  the  creditors  of  the  state,  "  it  placed  them  under  the  guardîan- 
ship  of  the  honor  of  the  French  nation."  To  conciliate  the  people,  it 
promised  to  dévote  its  fîrst  moments  to  an  examination  of  the  causes  of 
the  famine.* 

There  was  frantic  joy  among  the  people  at  this  news  and  a  strong  émo- 
tion everywhere.  In  the  chamber  of  the  nobility  where  d'Epréménil 
loudly  demanded  the  dissolution,  the  Duke  of  Orléans  proposed  an  union  ; 
but  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  overweighiug  him,  he  becaone 
alarmed  and  fainted.t  The  sensation  was  as  lively  and  less  stérile  in  the 
chamber  of  the  clergy;  the  curâtes  carried  the  délibération  in  common 
enthusiastically  ;  and  tbe  popular  gratitude  which  awaited  their  passage, 
lavished  its  most  burning  favors  on  them.| 

The  château  was,  during  this  time,  a  prey  to  vertigo.  Taking  anger 
for  vigor,  and  deceiving  themselves  with  courage,  the  leaders  of  the 
Polignac  club  opposed  only  a  frivolous  excitement  to  the  constancy  of  the 
assembly  and  its  consécutive  hardihoods.  The  queen  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence which  happiness  inspires,  she  had  notyet  the  force  which  extrême 
danger  al  most  always  gives  to  women,  and  she  passed  dolorously  through 
the  alternatives  of  weakness,  now  impetuous  and  iutractable,  now  ao 
superstitions  and  trembling,  that  she  was  alarmed  by  a  candie  going  out, 
as  a  frightful  présage.^  On  bis  side,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers  of  the 
kings  threatened  and  essayed  already  to  try  the  violence  which  rendered 
the  old  âge  of  Charles  the  Tenth  so  fatal  to  bis  family. 

Thus  pressed,  what  was  the  government  to  do  î  Necker  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  should  act  promptly  and  with  éclat.  His  great  ambition 
would  hâve  been,  without  however  breaking  with  the  two  firat  orders,  to 
place  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  popular  pariy.H  Should  they  leave  to 
the  commons  alone  the  charge  and  the  honor  of  reconquered  liberty  ? 
In  tbeir  popularity,  there  was,  Necker  thought,  a  part  which  should  com- 
pose the  lot  of  the  monarcb,^}  and  which  they  should  claim  in  his  name. 
He  counselled  consequently  to  order  the  union  of  the  three  orders,  but 
in  a  solemn  manner,  from  the  height  of  the  monarchy,  in  terms  which 
should  be  of  a  nature  to  raise  the  price  of  the  royal  interférence,  and  to 
save  the  nobility  the  humiliation  of  bending  before  the  third  estate. 

This  was  not  certainly  the  policy  of  a  tribune.    This  désire  to  mono- 

*  Le  point  du  joar,  No.  1^ — ^MémoireB  de  Baillj,  1. 1.  p.  108  et  ■uiv. 

t  Mémoires  de  Ferrièrea,  t.  1.  p.  63.  %  Ibid.  p.  54. 

%  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  t.  2.  p.  38. 

Il  Mounier,  De  Pinfluence  attribuée  aux  philosophes  de  la  Révolution  Française,  p.  88. 

T  Necker,  de  la  Révolution  Française,  t.  1.  première  partie,  sect.  4«  p.  188. 
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polîze  enthasiasm  for  the  tdvantage  of  the  throne,  thb  respect  for  the 
pretensions  of  an  unjost  vanity  accuse  Necker  of  tboughts  which  the 
genias  of  democracy  disarows  and  of  iliasions  which  it  condemns.  But 
it  must  be  obserred,  that  Necker  was  the  minister  of  a  king,  until  then 
absolute  ;  that  a  furious  court  surrounded  hira  ;  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
obstinate  répugnances,  and  unnumbgred  qjostacles  ;  that  his  part  in  the 
cooneil  was  to  prépare  the  transformation  of  the  monarchy,  not  to  destroy 
it  ;  and  that  he  would  naturally  fear  that  the  whole  édifice  would  crumble, 
if  they  shook  its  two  principal  columns,  the  nobility  and  clergy,  too  ?io- 
laitly.  What  it  is  only  just  to  reproach  him  with  is,  haviog  kept  power  on 
conditions  which  did  not  permit  him  to  dare  to  do  good.  But  the  ad- 
Tancesof  opinion  had  intoxicatedhim.  HefooHshlythoughthimself  capable 
of  conciliating  contraries  ;  of  iraposing  sacrifices  on  the  court,  modesty 
on  the  clergy,  résignation  on  the  nobles,  and  a  timid  march  on  a  people 
in  motion.  To  unchain  the  tempest  would  hâve  filled  him  with  alarm  ; 
to  conduct  and  restrain  it  did  not  discourage  his  pride. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  at  Marly.  Necker  went  thither,  accompanied 
by  two  ministers,  Messieurs  de  Saint-Priest  and  de  La-Luzerne  ;  it  wa« 
in  the  carriage  on  the  way,  that  he  coramunicated  to  them  the  plan  which 
he  was  about  to  propose  to  the  délibération  of  the  council  ;  so  precipitate 
anc^  unforeseen  was  every  thing  in  those  hours  of  trouble.*  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  plan  of  Necker,  the  king,  in  a  royal  session,  should  hâve 
sammoned  the  three  orders  to  unité,  and  giving  the  royal  initiative  to 
their  labors  as  a  point  of  departure,  he  should  himself  lay,  as  the  founda- 
tton  of  the  expected  régénération,  the  délibération  in  common  of  the 
three  orders  on  ail  questions  of  gênerai  interest  ;  the  recognized  rights 
of  the  States  to  modify  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  provided, 
that  the  législature  should  remain  composed  of  at  leasi  two  cham^ 
bers;  the  abolition  of  pecuniary  privilèges  in  roatters  of  taxation;  the 
admissibility  of  ail  citizens  to  military  and  civil  employroents.t  An 
homble  programme,  and  marked  with  the  impress  of  the  genius  of  £ng- 
land  ;  and  yet  it  was  regarded  at  court  as  a  frightful  act  of  boidness. 
Necker  had  communicated  it  to  the  Counts  de  Provence  and  d'Artois, 
who  had  spoken  of  it  to  Marie  Antoinette.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  Marley,  than  the  quéen  sent  for  him  to  corne  to  her.  He  obeys,  finds 
Marie  Antoinette  much  agitated,  and  the  two  brotbers  of  the  king  ani- 
roating  her  by  their  counsel.  They  besought  to  renounce  his  design,  to 
annihilate  his  plan;  he  remained  firm.l  The  council  then  opens,  the 
ideas  of  the  principal  minister  are  then  gîven  up  to  discussion,  Ix)uis  the 

Sixteenth  consents  to  them,  they  are  aiready  adopted But  sud- 

denly  an  officer  in  waiting  appears,  approaches  the  king  and  speaks  to 
him  in  a  low  voice.  The  king  goes  out.  "  It  is  the  queen  who  sends 
for  him,"  said  M.  de  Montmorrin  to  Necker,  and  he  was  right§  The 
délibération  was  adjoumed.     As,  however,  the  image  of  a  pompons  dis- 

*  See  in   the  lettres  et  instroctiona  de  Louis  18,  la  notice  sur  M.  le   Comte  de 
Saint- Priest,  p.  96. 
t  Necker,  ce  la  Résolution  Française,  t.  1.  sect.  4.  p.  196. 
X  De  Barante,  Notice  sur  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint-Priest,  p.  96. 
%  Notice  sur  M|  le  Comte  do  Saint-Priest,  p.  97.— Necker,  de  la  Rérolatio^  Française, 
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play  of  strength  pleaaed  the  courtiers»  ît  wiis  determÎDeâ  that  a  royal 
•ession  should  take  place,  and  it  waa  fixed  for  the  22d  of  June.  ThesD, 
under  pretext  that  préparations  were  necessarj,  but  in  reality  to  suapeod 
the  labors  which  it  dreaded,  the  faction  cloeed  the  hall  of  the-slates. 

On  the  âOth  of  June — and  to  write  this  imperishable  date,  wbo  woald 
not  feel  moved  to  the  botton^  of  his  soûl  ?«^oq  the  20th  of  June,  1789, 
at  Versailles,  on  a  wet  and  du  11  day,  a  group  of  roen  were  seen  wander- 
ing  through  the  city,  and  appearing  to  be  in  search  of  quarters.    Their 
name?  the  National  Assembly.     Their  endt  to  free  a  people.     Weak 
in  numbers  and  plain  in  appearance,  they  had,  however,  a  controlling 
aspect,  a  bpld  look.     Whilst  walking  about,  they  talked  of  the  court  ;  its 
puérile  insolence  ;  the  temple  of  the  law  closed  ;  theaoldiery  whom  ibey 
met  watching  around  its  inviolable  enclosure  ;  of  the  royal  session  Doli6ed 
to  the  représentatives  of  the  people  by  vulgar  placards,  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  beralds,  by  public  rumor,  as  they  would  hâve  dooe  of  a  show: 
they  spoke  of  resuming  the  work  which  had  been  interrupted,  of  reoom- 
mencing  it  at  once,  at  the  risk  of  life,  in  any  place  wbatever,  and  if  a 
building  was  wanting  for  the  purpose,  .  •  .  like  Luther  after  Worms, 
beneath  the  open  heavens.    They  passed  before  the  doors  which  remain- 
ed  closed.     But  a  room  wag  finally  opened,  and  it  was  only  a  tennis 
court.    There  were  no  vain  ornaments,  but  naked  walls,  chairs,  a  table, 
benches  ;  nothing  which  served  to  mask  the  m^jesty  of  the  nation.  The 
people  hastened  there,  they  surround  the  sacred  asylum,  fuU  of  uncer- 
tainty  and  respect.    Some  get  into  the  galleries,  others  fasten  on  to  the 
Windows.    An  octogenarian  deputy  advances,  sick  and  exhausted  ;  they 
Bustain  him.    The  délibération  begins;  they  recall  the  sinister  détails 
of  the  morning,  the  odious  countersign  given  to  the  sentinels,  and  that 
before  the  hall  of  the  states,  when  the  deputies  were  crowdjng  to  the 
gâte,  thia  cry  had  been  heard,  "  carry  arms."t     The  lot  is  then  cast,  they 
raust  prépare  for  a  bloody  game.     Whither  shall  they  transport  the  coua- 
try  ?    "  Paris  calls  us,"  exclaimed  the  most  animated,  "  let  us  go."    Then 
— and  why  should  we  fear  to  tell  it  7— there  were  those  who  were  alarm* 
ed,  less,  doubtless,  at  the  idea  of  a  possible  massacre  on  the  highvray, 
than  at  that  of  Paris  raised,  and  of  the  popular  fury  reaching  its  extrême 
limit  in  a  day.     By  one  of  those  striking  blows,  by  which  is  recognized 
the  will  which  leads  empires,  it  was  the  least  fervent  of  the  servants  of 
the  révolution,  it  was  Mounier,  who  proposed  the  oath  of  the  Tennis 
Court  ;  and  he  proposed  it,  as  he  bas  himself  declared,|  without  fore- 
seeing  its  bearing,  as  a  moderate  measure,  with  a  view  to  save  the  royal 
authority,  to  turn  aside  the  bold  from  their  plans,  to  occupy  and  foil  their 
passions.'    "  The  members  of  the  National  Assembly,"  said  the  résolu- 
tion which  Mounier  drew  up,  **  will  take  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  separate 
until  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  the  régénération  of  public 
order  are  established  and  affirmed  on  a  solid  basis."^    Bailly  reada  tbif 


*  Précis  historique,  par  Rabaat-Saint-Etienne,  p.  86. 
t  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  1.  p.  185. 
t  Mounier,  recherches  sur  les  causes  qui  ont  empéch 
96.    De  Pinfluence  attribuée  aux  philosophes  sur  la  Ré 
^  Douzième  lettre  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  à  ses  commettante.    Le  point  de  jour.  No.  3. 
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fonaiila.  As  the  presîdent,  be  daims  tbe  honor  of  being  the  first  to  take 
tbe  oatb.  AU  arms  rise,  and  one  ery  escapes  from  ail  moQtbs,  a  spontap 
neoDs,  irrésistible»  immeQBe  ery.  We  bave  before  us  that  scène,  the 
heroic  sketch  of  wbicb  tbe  constituent  assemblj  confided  to  tbe  brusb  of 
David,  and  wbicb  was  tbeglory  of  our  fathers.  Bebold  tbem  ail.  He  who, 
Btanding  on  a  table,  rôles  the  assembly,  as  calm,  as  impassable  as  the  law, 
is  Bailly.  He  who,  with  bis  clothes  in  disorder,  bis  look  torned  toward 
tbe  président,  bolds  a  pen  in  bis  band  and  is  preparing  to  write,  is  tbe 
eonductor  of  tbe  Break  of  Day^  Bertrand  Barére.  Robespierre'  presses 
both  bis  bands  violently  on  his  breast,  as  if  be  had  two  hearts  for  liberty.* 
A  common  exaltation,  tbougb  differently  expressed,  shines  in  Peiion, 
Garât,  Le  Chapelier,  Thouret,  Gaillotin,  the  impetuous  DuboiMDrancé« 
tbe  élégant  Barnare.  With  an  erect  body  and  loAy  head,  Mirabeau 
stamps  upon  tbe  groand.  Siéyes,  isolated  in  tbe  crowd  of  his  colleagues, 
and  seated  in  the  centre  of  their  nio?ement,  makes  no  gesture,  looks  at 
no  one  ;  be  takes  the  oatb  in  his  mind.  To*morrow  was  perbaps  before 
htm  :  who  knows  if  thèse  assembled  men  would  not  soon  be  divided, 
jttdged  and  condemned  ?  Who  knows  if  in  tbe  formulary  of  the  oath 
wbicb  Bailly  pronounces,  his  death  warrant  is  not  enveloped  ?  They  are 
in  tbe  keeping  of  God.  In  the  mean  time,  their  soûls  seek  one  another, 
tbeir  hopes  raingle,  and  the  Chartreux  dora  Gerle,  the  protestant  Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne,  tbe  pbilosopbical  curate  Emperménil,  embrace. 

One  alone  proiested  and  thns  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sight  ;  for 
alone  to  brave  the  indignation  of  a  whole  assembly,  and  to  défend  his 
desperate  belief  against  an  entbusiasro  so  powerful,  required  no  moderate 
courage.  Monnier,  who  had  proposed  tbe  oatb,  became  afterwards  the 
q>ologist  of  Martin  d'Auch,t  who  refused  to  take  it.  The  name  of  this 
last  was  placed  on  the  register  of  tbe  délibération,  and  opposite  to  it,  the 
word  oppostd:  so  that  this  noble  day  terminated  by  an  homage  rendered 
to  the  rights  of  buman  conscience,  and  by  a  vengeance  truiy  worthy  of 
liberty. 

So  much  wisdom  and  vigor  should  bave,  we  tbink,  led  the  court  to 
place  eoroe  gravity  in  its  anger  ;  it  did  not  ;  nnd  as  if  it  were  sufficient  to 
insuit  danger  in  order  to  avoid  it,  they  took  pleasure  in  vain-glorious 
airs.  There  had  been  fornied  around  tbe  queen  for  some  time,  a  party 
wbicb  affected  to  place  ail  the  hopes  of  the  nobility  and  the  safety  of 
cbivalric  France  in  her.  This  party  consisted  of  tbe  young  aristocracy 
of  tbe  sword,  and  was  supported  by  a  small  number  of  fanatical  prelates. 
It  set  on  fire  castles,  episcopal  résidences,  couvents,  pulpits,  the  confes- 
aional.  It  no  longer  called  Marie  Antoinette  any  thing  but  the  intrepid 
daogbter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  upon  a  kind  of  altars  which  the  faithful 
erected  in  tbe  interior  of  tbeir  bouses,  you  might  bave  found  the  bust  of 
tbe  queen,  and  bave  songht  in  vain  for  that  of  the  king.}  Some,  with 
a  contempt  wbicb  they  scarcely  took  pains  to  hide,  attacked  tbe  soil  con- 
deecensioD  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  his  irrésolution,  his  inclination  to 
liaten  to  tbe  applaiiae  of  the  street,  bis  habit  of  recoiling.    Was  be  a 

*  The  phrue  of  David  when  explaiDing  hif  pictore. 

t  MouDier,  de  l'influence,  etc.,  p.  109. 
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gentlemftn-king?  Why  did  he  not  go  to  Rambouilkt  to  occupy  bimself 
in  clock  making,  leaving  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  Ihe  niore  manly 
hands  of  the  queen?  There  was  too  much  patience  ;  it  had  at  last  be> 
corne  necessary  to  sweep  off  this  revolutionary  rabble.  If  the  people 
murmured,  they  had  soldiers  ;  if  the  French  régiments  should  refuse  to 
obey,  they  bad  foreign  régiments;  those  whom  they  hired,  those  whom 
they  couid,  at  need,  call  from  Germany.  It  would  be  a  fine  sight  to  sec 
a  mass  of  séditions  créatures  in  rags  make  head  against  the  Kainserlites, 
tbe  dragoons  de  la  Tour,  the  Hungarian  cavalry,  the  Tyrolian  chafiseura» 
and  not  tremble,  merely  at  the  sight  of  their  long  moustacbios  bedaubed 
with  grease.  The  feudal  faction  joined  bravadoes  in  action  to  this  ridicu- 
lous  language*  which  afflicted  tbe  gentlemen  of  the  good  cause,  and 
made  the  grave  part  of  the  nobility  blush.  Then  was  amassed  that  trei- 
sure  of  rash  humiliations  which  were  destined  fbr  the  Duke  of  Orléans; 
then  was  prepared  that  war  against  Mirabeau,  consisting  entirely  of  chal- 
lenges which  he  confîned  himself  to  entering  upon  bis  tablet8,t  pnttiog 
ofT  the  small  combats  until  after  the  great  battle,  and  too  proud,  too  sure 
of  himself,  to  consider  himself  obi iged  to  prove  bis  courage. 

Thus,  on  one  side,  were  the  religion  of  right,  a  high-spirited  prudence, 
a  measured  boldness,  on  the  other  many  sacrilegious  illusions  and  blind 
contempt  We  need  not  then  be  astonished  if  the  Count  d'Artois  ihougbt 
to  stifle  the  conséquences  of  the  oath  of  the  tennis  court,  by  making  them 
keep  back  the  hall,  and  if  the  royal  session  was  put  ofT  to  the  23d  of  June, 
in  order  that  during  a  whole  day,  the  commons  thrown  upon  the  streets 
of  the  city,  should  oifer  the  sight  of  a  probibited  riotous  assembly.  But 
according  to  the  phrase  of  Madame  de  Staël,  it  was  to  oppose  sticks  to 
arms  ;  and  those  ?ulgar  insults  of  the  court  were  remarkable  for  furnisb- 
ing,  each  of  them,  a  subject  of  new  triumph  to  the  nation.  Princes  raight 
profane  by  their  scandalous  amusements  the  place,  on  which  the  révolu- 
tion was  to  encamp  ;  but  could  they  close  the  common  bouse,  the  palace 
of  the  people,  the  church  ?  They  took  a  hall  of  play  from  tbe  wandering 
country  ;  it  entered  a  church. 

On  tbe  22d  of  June,  the  représentatives  occupied  the  churob  of  Saint 
Louis,  which  the  curate  Jacob,  though  attached  to  the  court,  dared  not 
refuse  them.  The  door  of  the  choir  suddenly  opened,  and  the  assembly 
of  the  priests,  gravely  moved,  appeared.  They  advance,  and  the  arcb- 
bishop  of  Vienne  announces  that  the  clergy  come  to  submit  tbemselves 
to  the  common  vérification.  Religion  and  the  country  appeared  to  be 
reconciled.  Thèse  plebeians  until  then  so  haugkty,  basten  respectfuUy 
to  yield  the  places  of  honor  to  the  men  of  the  priesthood,  a  déférence 
which  Barére,  in  the  break  of  day^  blâmes  in  thèse  words  ;  "  are  thèse 
then  the  représentatives  who  wish  to  destroy  distinctions  ?"|  But  hère 
tbe  déférence  of  the  third  estate  was  the  courtesy  of  patriotism,  the 
modesty  of  victory.  Two  nobles,  the  Marquis  de  Blacons  and  the  Count 
Antoine  d'Agoust  presented  themseives;  they  were  welcome  as  brothers 
who  had  been  impatiently  expected.    Of  the  one  bundred  and  forty-eight 


*  Manaicript  of  M. 'Sauquaire-Sodigné. 
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members  of  the  dergy  onited  in  the  national  family,  tbere  were  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-four  curâtes,  fîve  prelates,  two  grand  vicars,  six  canons, 
and  an  abbé  commendatory.  "  Let  us  print  this  list,"  said  the  commons, 
and  Bailly,  with  eyes  moistened  by  tears,  exciaimed,  "  It  must  be  printed 
înlettersofgold." 

The  sea  was  rising,  still  rising  ;  the  invincible  révolution  was  gaining 
the  heights  ;  and  upon  the  narrow  summit  which  the  groaning  flood  was 
reaching,  Ihe  court  was  at  once  smiling  and  threatening.  Necker,  lately 
8o  presuroptuous,  had  fallen  into  a  bitter  and  sudden  discouragement;  one 
day  had  been  enough  to  prove  to  him,  that  endowed  with  an  internai  and 
immense  power,  the  movement  might  engulph  any  one  who  had  the  pre» 
tension  to  lead  it.  Weakness  of  human  nature  !  Necker  was  the  author 
of  perhaps  the  boldest  book,  to  which  the  eighteenth  century  had  given 
birth;  he  had  dug  like  Jean-Jacques  into  the  causes  of  misery,  the 
origins  of  iniqnity,  and  lo,  at  the  sigbt  of  that  society  which  was  wavering, 
his  soûl  became  filled  with  sadness.  He  endeavored  beyond  doubt  to 
préserve  a  serene  appearance,  and  his  habituai  reserve  aided  hiro  in  con- 
cealing  the  heaviness  of  his  thoughts.*  But  in  the  secrecy  of  intimate 
confidence,  he  mourned  over  foreseen  disasters,  he  wept  over  the  dream 
of  his  pride  which  had  vaiiished  so  rapidly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  of  that  council  of  which  he  had 
thought  himself  the  breath  and  life,  was  to  deface  his  ideas,  to  lessen 
them,  so  as  to  make  of  them  a  dedaraiion  of  a  royal  session,  almost  a 
bed  of  justice.  The  original  plan  of  Necker  contained  a  formai  injunc- 
tion  on  the  three  orders,  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  in  corn- 
mon  on  gênerai  affiiirs;  for  this  imperative  disposition  was  substituXed  a 
kind  of  prayer  addressed  to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  providing  moreover 
that  the  distinction  of  the  three  orders  should  be  maintained.  The  ori- 
ginal plan  of  Necker  attributed  to  the  assemf»Iy  the  right  of  pushing  on 
the  révolution  to  the  establishment  of  a  charter,  in  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish  ;  they  hastened  to  except  the  form  of  the  constitution  to  be  given  to 
the  next  States  General  from  ail  délibération  in  common.  The  original 
plan  of  Necker  abolished  ail  pecnniary  privilèges  in  décisive  terms:  they 
determined  to  refer  it  on  this  point  to  the  good  will  of  the  priests  and 
nobles,  sure  that  their  generosity  would  sanction  it  royally.  Seneeless, 
dangerous  modifications  which  tended  to  replace  an  attempt  at  the  initia- 
tives by  a  défiance  addressed  to  the  new  spirit.  Messieurs  de  Montmorin, 
de  Fourqueux,  de  La  Luzerne,  de  Saint  Priest,  united  in  vain  with 
Necker,  to  combat  them  ;  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Barentin,  the  minister 
of  war,  Puységur,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Villedeuil,  our  council- 
lors  of  State  whose  aid  had  been  convoked,  and  fînally  the  princes  were 
against  them.  One  feature  will  show  of  what  a  council  thus  composed 
was  capable.  When  they  came  to  the  question,  whether  they  should 
admit  ail  citizens  to  military  employments  fi'om  rank  of  services  and 
merit,  the  Count  d'Artois  protested  ardently  that  "  the  king  was  master 
of  his  favors."t    The  language  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  survived  his 

*  See  in  the  lettres  et  instractioDs  de  Loois  18,  It  notice  sur  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint- 
Priert.  ^^  ^ 

t  De  Bannte,  Notice  sur  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint-Priest,  p.  98.,tized  by  L3OOQLC 
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power  ;  and  to  continue  it,  his  pale  succesBors  should  hâve  been  ignorant 
of  an  bandred  years  of  history.  Neckcr  foresaw  clearly  the  conse» 
quences.*  But  what  was  to  be  his  conduct?  Should  he  abstain  from 
tppearing  at  the  royal  session  î  Or  placing  his  popularity  at  risk,  sbould 
lie  go  to  cover  with  bis  présence  a  monarch  reduced  to  subjection  by  sucb 
fatal  counsellors? 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  and  23d,  Baily  was  awakened  in  surprise  by 
a  noise  from  the  street.  Astonished,  he  rises  ;  he  is  called  for.  Three 
unknown  persons,  calling  themselves  deputies,  ask  for  admittance,  and 
inform  the  deau  of  the  commons,  that  Necker  disapproves  of  the  mea- 
sures  whjch  bave  been  taken  ;  that  he  would  not  be  présent  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  next  day,  and  that  his  dismissal  appeared  to  be  ineTÎtabl&t 
The  unknown  who  so  earnestly  and  at  this  suspicious  hour,  hastened  to 
testify  their  solicitude  for  the  third  estate  were  three  great  lords,  the  Duke 
d'Aiguillon,  the  Count  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  and  the  future  succes- 
açï  of  Kleber,  the  Baron  de  Menou. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Versailles  glittered  with  bayonets.  Nothing  could 
be  more  sinister  than  was  the  gênerai  aspect  of  the  city.  Very  vague 
ruraors,  but  on  that  very  account,  alarming,  were  spread.  Hère  and 
there  were  anxious  groups,  who,  violently  dispersed  by  the  soldiers,  weot 
to  reform  themselves  elsewhere,  and  increased  every  minute.  There  was 
no  useless  noise,  but  the  menace  of  silence  was  every  where.  The  sky 
was  covered  with  douds.  As,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  members  of  the 
national  assembly,  the  order  which  then  was  the  people,  were  condemned 
to  an  humiliating  waiting,  and  whiist  the  nobles  and  clergy  entered  osten- 
tatiously  the  hall  of  the  States  by  the  principal  door,  that  of  the  avenue, 
whiist  preceded  and  followed  by  the  falconry,  pages,  squires,  and  four 
companies  of  the  body  guard,  the  carriage  of  the  king  rolled  over  the 
pavement  ;  those  whom  the  court  called  in  dérision  Messieurs  ofthe  tkird 
estatef  were  stationed  before  a  side  door,  and  orowded  to  avoid  the  rain, 
beneath  a  narrow  gallery  half  fîlled  with  strangers  in  sroall  cloaks,  in  imita- 
tion ofthe  costume  ofthe  deputies.t  The  commons  (înally  entered,  but 
fînding  the  two  other  orders  aiready  placed,  they  seated  themselves  mute  and 
irritated.  The  seat  intended  for  Necker  was  empty.  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth  began  in  thèse  words  :  '*  Messieurs,  I  ihought  I  had  done  ail  that 
was  in  my  power  for  the  good  of  my  people,  when  1  determined  to  assem- 
ble you,''  and  be  complained  bitterly  of  the  divisions  which  had  followed. 
The  keeper  of  theseals  then  going  towards  the  throne,  and  kneeling,  the 
king  ordered  the  assembly  to  be  covered*  The  nobles  alone  disobeyed,§ 
and  preserving  in  an  inverse  sensé,  since  it  was  necessaiy,  the  frivolous 
distinctions  to  which  their  pride  was  attached,  they  remained  bareheaded 
before  the  plebeians  who  covered  themselves. 

The  keeper  of  the  seals  read  a  first  déclaration  which  erased  the  de- 
crees  of  the  commons,  prohibited  imperative  mandates,  and  maintaincd 
the  délibération  by  orders.  A  second  déclaration,  a  summing  up  of  the 
benefits  tohick  the  king  was  mUing  togrcoU  tohéspeopk,  announced  the 

*  N«ek«r,  de  la  lU^olution  Fraoçaise,  sect.  4.  p.  233. 

t  Mémoires  de  BaiIlT,t.  1.  p.  203.  r^  î 

X  ibid.  t.  2.  p.  207.  ^  ibid;^q^.Wâé}gle 
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Tofe  of  the  taxes,  the  abolition  of  the  corvée,  of  mortmain,  of  the  right 
of  francfief,  the  reetriction  of  the  right  of  hunting,  the  subétitution  of  a 
regular  enrolment  for  the  drawing  of  the  soldiery,  the  suppression  of  the 
Word  taiUe^  the  orgaoization  of  provincial  states.  There  was  nothing 
about  the  organic  renewal  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  or  the 
participation  of  the  States  General  in  législative  power.  The  states  wero 
permitted  to  seek  the  means  of  reconciling  the  liberty  of  the  press  with 
the  respect  due  to  morals,  religion,  the  honor  of  the  citizen,  and  indivi- 
dual  libertj  with  the  interest  of  families  or  the  suretjr  of  the  state.  Thej 
showed  a  disposition  to  sanction  the  destruction  of  pecuniary  privilèges, 
if  it  pleased  the  privilged  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Among  the  properties 
abaolutely  and  for  ever  inviolable,  were  tiihes,  qua-rentSy  rentes,  signorial 
{tnàfeudai  rights  and  duties.*  Some  nobles  did  not  blush  to  break  out 
into  egotistical  transports  when  this  latter  article  was  read,  thus  proving 
"  that  they  had  too  much  pride  for  their  avarice,  or  too  muoh  avarice  for 
tbeir  pride."t 

The  commons  remained  motionless  and  silent  ;  Louis  the  Stxteenth 
appeared  confounded.  Collecting,  however,  bis  strength,  and  by  a  fae- 
titious  exaggeration  of  energy,  deceiving  himself,  he  repeated  harshly  the 
sharp  and  foolish  expressions  of  which  his  part  was  composed,  "  I  bave 
ontil  now  dona  every  thing  for  the  bappiness  of  my  people,  and  it  is  per- 
haps  rare  that  the  only  ambition  of  a  sovereign  should  be  to  obtain  from 
his  subjects  a  final  agreement  to  accept  his  benefits."  In  a  sharp  tone 
he  ordered  the  assembly  to  separate,  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  the 
nobility  and  some  prelates. 

Then  passed  a  scène  which  lived  in  the  bottom  of  ail  remembrances, 
but  to  which  modem  historians  hâve  added  features  that  bave  altered  its 
physiognomy  and  bearing.  Until  then  the  commons  had  had  a  direct 
aiSàir  only  with  the  priesthood  and  the  aristocracy,  now  it  was  royalty  in 
person  which  appeared  to  descend  into  the  lists.  Burgherism  was  very 
willing  to  overthrow  the  nobility,  to  bring  down  the  clergy,  but  the  ré- 
gime of  royalty  without  despotism  suited  it  ;  it  perceived,  as  will  be  soon 
seen,  that  it  would  bave  need  of  the  throne  .  .  .  against  the  people. 
Thus  when  after  the  king  had  gone  out,  the  grand  master  of  cérémonies, 
M.  de  Brézé,  said  to  the  dean  of  the  commons,  who  had  remained  in  their 
places,  "  Sir,  you  bave  heard  the  order  of  the  king,''  there  was  a  mo- 
ment of  uncertainty,  of  mournful  8tupor,|  and  not  daring  openly  to  resist 
the  envoy  of  the  monarch,  Bailly  said  to  those  around  him,  «  /  think  the 
assembled  nation  cannot  receive  the  order."§  But  at  this  décisive  mo- 
ment, Mirabeau  advances,  gloriously  usurpa  the  functions  of  Bailly,  who 
was  astonished  and  afllicted,||  and  without  any  affectation  of  disdain  and 
without  violence,  but  on  the  contrary  with  much  calmness  and  refiective 
firmness,  addresses  this  haugbty  language  to  M.  de  Brézé  :  "  1  inform 

*  Monitear,  ■ession  of  the  23d  of  June,  1789. 

t  Treiiième  leUre  du  Comte  de  Mirabeto  k  ses  Commettantf . 

X  <'It  wu  thiii  with  which  Mirabeau  reproached  the  third  ettate,"  adde  M.  Locae  Mon* 
tigny,  Mémoires  de  Mirabeau,  t.  6.  p.  88,  1835. 

^  «  It  bai  been  said  and  repeated  that  I  made  this  reply  to  M.  de  Brézé.  I  letpected 
the  king  too  much  to  make  sach  an  answer"  (to  M.  de  Brézé.)  Mémoiree  de  Bailiv,  1. 1. 
p.  214,  *    H  Ibid.,  p.  216.  ^ 
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you  that  if  you  are  commissloned  to  expel  us  from  this,  you  will  bave  to 
ask  for  orders  to  employ  force,  for  we  will  not  leave  our  places  except  by 
the  power  of  the  bayonet/'*  Tbe  assembly  exclaimed,  **  Such  is  our 
vow."  Tbe  Marquis  de  Brezé  went  to  render  an  account  of  bis  mission 
to  Louis  tbe  Sixteentb,  and  tbe  assembly,  strong  in  tbe  confidence  of 
its  rigbts,  went  to  délibération.  The  Jansenist  Camus,  with  a  grave  en- 
ergy,  demanded  the  confirmation  of  tbe  previous  decrees.  "  Add,"  said 
tbe  curâtes  wbo  were  faithful  to  tbe  cause  of  tbe  commons,  '*  add  that 
tbe  délibération  took  place  in  our  présence  ;"t  and  Sièyes  dropped  those 
words  which  bave  remained  so  celebrated,  '*  You  are  to-day  wbat  you  were 
yesterday/'  Tbe  court  being  désirons  of  interiupting  tbe  session  at  anj 
price,  workmen  entered|  with  bammers  in  their  bands,  to  take  down  the 
banging  and  the  golden  fringed  canopy,  and  to  carry  away  the  throne. 
An  unexpected  sight,  in  which  no  one  yet  saw  a  living  prophecy  ;  and 
yet  it  was  the  image  of  tbe  people  appearing  in  their  turn  upon  the 
scène,  and  carrying  away  tbe  monarchy.  Intimidation  was  also  tiied. 
The  body  guard,  who,  aAer  having  accompanied  tbe  king  to  the  palace, 
bad  started  for  Saint  Germain,  received  orders  at  Rocquencourt,  to  re- 
turn  .  .  .  they  arrived  at  a  gallop.  But  at  the  moment  when  they  reacbed 
tbe  doors  of  tbe  chamber,  the  assembly,  with  a  prudence  full  of  majesty, 
rose,  and,  on  motion  of  Mirabeau,  assured  its  victoiy  by  declaring  itself 
inviolable. 

Such  was  the  blindness  of  the^  nobility,  that  during  this  time  it  was 
hastening  to  tbe  château  to  thank  its  pretended  saviours.  Tbe  first  visit 
was  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  received  it  with  much  courtesy  and  ease. 
They  bad  also  thanks  to  address  to  tbe  Count  de  Provence  ;  but  retired 
in  bis  dissimulation,  that  prince  was  careful  not  to  comply  with  homages 
which  were  those  of  abused  presumption^  Louis  the  Sixteentb  bad 
fallen  into  a  gloomy  apathy  after  the  royal  session,  and  when  they  came 
to  him  to  announce  the  résistance  of  the  assembly,  words  full  of  dis- 
couragement  witnessed  the  fatigue  of  bis  soûl.  The  nobles  forgot  him, 
they  did  not  forget  the  queen.  She  was  in  the  saloon  of  play.  They 
are  presented  to  ber,  and  with  a  smile  on  her  lip  and  a  sparkling  glance, 
she Jield  out  the  royal  infant,  saying,  **  I  give  him  to  the  nobility."  She 
gave  him  to  deatb.|| 

The  illusion  was,  however,  very  soon  dissipated,  for  that  scène  of  mère 
intoxication  was  not  yet  over,  when  tbe  populur  noise  carried  a  name  to 
the  beart  of  Marie  Antoinette,  which  made  her  start.  Necker  bad  mor- 
tally  ofTended  her  in  condemning  the  royal  session  by  bis  absence,1l  and 

*  Such  waa  the  true  reply  of  Mirabeau,  and  he  himaelf  so  relates  it  in  his  journal* 
(Treizième  lettre  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  à  ses  Commettants.)  The  speech,  "  where 
are  the  enemies  of  the  nation  7  Is  Catiiine  at  our  doors  7*'  etc.;  tbe  famous  phrase, 
*'  go  tell  jour  msster  ;»  the  antithetical  comparison  of  the  power  of  the  people  and 
the  power  of  the  bayonet,  are  ali  to  be  ranked  among  historical  errors.  There  is  no 
trace  of  them  in  the  Moniteur,  nor  tbe  Mémoires  of  Bailly,  who  was  présent,  nor  in 
tbe  Dawn  of  Day  of  Barrière,  who  was  also  présent ,  nor  finally  in  the  very  circnm- 
ttantial  statement  which  Mirabeau  hiroself  bas  given  of  this  session. 

Such  altérations  should  be  exposed,  because  they  give  an  entirely  fhlse  idea  of  the 
dispositions  of  burgherism,  and  particularjy  of  those  or  Mirabeau. 

t  Le  Point  de  Jour.  No.  7.        X  Mémoires  de  Ferrières,  t.  1.  p.  59. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  60.  Il  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

T  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  chsp.  14.  p.  46.  0^^^^^^  ^y GoOglc 
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il  waa  towards  that  same  Necker  that  the  unanimoua,  formidable  wisfaes 
of  the  multitude  were  tfaen  mounting.  Tbey  inundated  the  courts  of 
the  château,  and  every  thing  soon  resounded  with  tumultuous  cries, 
threats  and  insulta.  The  word  aristocrane  was  uttered,  ah  expression  ai 
once  burlesque  and  sinister,  which,  in  the  language  of  popular  hatred, 
îndicated  at  once  the  opinions  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  a  price  set  upon 
his  head.*  The  court  had  not  yet  become  familiar  with  insurrections; 
it  trembled.  It  was  necessary  to  send  for  Necker,  who  having  given  in 
his  résignation,  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  furious  or  astounded  visi^ 
ors.  The  queen  was  compelled  to  employ  entreaties  to  induce  him  to 
continue  as  minister.t  He  promised  not  to  abandon  that  monarchy  which 
supplicated  him  ;  and  as  he  retumed  to  his  house,  passing  on  foot  through 
the  court-yards  of  the  château,  a  man  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  whilst 
the  shout  resounded  from  ail  aides  **  remain."|  Bonfîres  were  kindled  that 
night,  and  violent  men  went  about  the  city  brandishing  torches. 

Old  France  was  decidedly  conquered,  but  it  was  unwilling  either  to 
accept  or  avow  its  defeat.  The  Count  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  and 
Laily  Tollendal  having  proposed  to  the  chamber  of  the  nobility  to  unité 
with  the  third  estate,  there  was  a  long  burst  of  rage  among  ail  thèse 
assembled  gentlemen.  Patriotic  words  were,  however,  heard.  "  I  hâve 
thirteen  thousand  livres  of  rentes,"  said  M.  de  Montcalm,  "I  would 
sacrifice  the  half  of  them  to  obtain  tbis  so  much  to  be  desired  union  ; 
and  my  six  children  wiil  not  disavow  me."§  Thèse  sentiments  were, 
however,  far  from  being  those  of  the  majority.  D'Eprémènil  entreated 
fais  colleagues  to  close  around  the  monarchy,  which  factions  men  were 
seeking  to  destroy  ;  and  the  discussion  becoming  warm,  the  Duke  de 
Caylus  sprung  from  his  seat  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.|| 
Cazalès  exclaimed  to  the  minority,  "You  unité  with  the  third  estate? 
You  will  not  dare  to  do  it."  They  replied  by  going  to  the.  hall  of  the 
States  on  the  25th  of  June,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  They  were  forty-seven  in  number  ;  the  Counts  de  Montmorency, 
de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  de  Lally  Tollendal,  de  Lusignan,  de  Castellane, 
de  Grillon,  the  Viscount  de  Toulongeon,  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  Mau- 
bourg,  the  Dukes  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  de  Luyues,  etc  .  .  .  The  Duke 
of  Orléans  advanced  at  their  head  in  his  carriage.  The  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  hall,  cheered  at  his  approach,  and  he,  leaning  from  his 
carriage  door,  said,  "  My  friends,  no  noise  now.  I  wish  for  your  happi- 
ness  ;  you  will  applaud  to-night,  if  you  choose."^  The  assembly  offered 
him  the  presidency  after  Bailly  ;  he  refused  it. 

A  new  light  then  daily,  hourly  illuminated  the  depths  of  the  abyss 
which  was  opened  but  a  few  paces  from  the  château.  But  with  certain 
nobles  the  persistence  in  blindness  wasso  absolute  that  this  characteristic 
saying  of  a  courtier  was  quoted  :  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  forty-seven. 
Their  families  are  now  dishonored  and  nobody  will  be  willing  to  ally 
himself  with  them."** 

*  ChalUmel,  Histoire-Mosée  de  la  Repobliqoe,  p.  26. 

t  Mémoires  de  Weber,  t.  1.  p.  363.  X  Moniteur,  of  the  24th  to  the  27th  of  Jane. 

^  Le  Point  da  Jour,  No.  9,  Il  Droz,  Histoire  du  Règne  de  Louis  Seize,  p.  261. 

%  Beaulieu,  Essais  historiques,  t.  l.  p.  259.  /-^  i 

•♦  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,  Précis  historique,  p.  92.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Paris  was,  howerer,  in  a  ferment.  A  deputation  came  to  carry  tbê 
congratulations  and  encouragements  of  tbe  Hôtel  de  Ville  to  tbe  national 
assembly  ;  an  address,  very  numetously  signed,  was  received  from  tbe 
Palais  Royal,  which  breathed  war  ;  they  learned  that  tbe  French  guards 
had  taken  a  step  towards  revolt  ;  and  leCbapelier,  Glaizen,  tbe  depaties 
of  Brittany,  Mirabeau,  Sièyes,  Petion,  Barnave,  founded  at  Versailles 
tbat  Breton  Club^  wbicb,  transported  to  Paris,  was  soon  to  be  the  clab 
of  tbe  Jacobins*  Every  thing  tben  eoncurred  to  increase  tbe energy  of 
tbe  movement,  and  tbere  is  no  necessity  to  bave  récurrence  to  the  hypo- 
tbesis  of  a  plot  to  explain  tbe  émeute  in  wbicb  M.  de  Juigné,  the  arch- 
bisbop  of  Paris,  bad  almost  perisbed.  Tbis  prelate  had  exbibited  a 
fiinatical  obstinacy  in  retarding  the  union  of  tbe  order  of  tbe  clergy 
witb  the  commons  ;  the  people  were  excited  against  bim.  As  he  was 
passing  througb  tbe  city,  the  crowd  recognize  bis  carriage,  and  raging, 
burry  after  it.  He  takes  refuge  in  ibe  mission  bouse.  Tbe  irritated 
people  wish  to  break  in  the  doors  ;  a  siège  begins.  M.  de  Colbert,  bishop 
of  Rodez,  one  of  tbe  live  prelates  wbo  had  united  witb  tbe  national 
assembly,  appeared  at  this  juncture.  The  most  furious  are  immediately 
appeased  ;  they  surround  the  bishop,  load  bim  witb  blessings,  and  raising 
him  upon  their  sboulders  and  calling  bim  their  friend,t  decree  to 
him  a  triumph  improvised  by  gratitude.  M.  de  Juigné  dared  resist  no 
longer  ;  be  made  bis  submission  on  the  26ih  of  June.  The  same  men 
wbo  bad  insulted  bim  on  the  preceding  evening,  awaited  bis  passage  and 
covered  him  witb  applause.  He  entered  the  assembly  preceded  by  tbe 
archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  wbo  served  as  bis  introducer,  or  rather  as  bis 
Burety.     Tbe  majoritv  of  tbe  nobility  remained  to  be  reduced. 

The  château  is  suddenly  fîlled  witb  alarm.  It  is  said  and  repeated, 
and  tbe  source  of  tbe  rumors  remained  unknown,  that  the  plan  of  a  vast 
massacre  had  been  projected,  and  that  one  hundred  thousand  rebels  are 
on  their  marcb.  Necker,  being  interrogated,  abstained  from  dissipating 
an  alarm  wbicb  he  thought  to  be  useful  ;  and  tbe  Duke  de  Luxemburg, 
the  président  of  the  order  of  the  nobility,  was  sent  for  in  haste.  When 
he  arrived,  the  royal  family  were  assembled  around  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ; 
tbe  princes  were  frightened,  tbe  queen  was  in  tears.|  ^  Monsieur  de 
Luxemburg,"  said  I^uis  the  Sixteenth,  "  I  beseech  tbe  order  of  the 
nobility  to  unité  witb  tbe  other  two  ;  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  I  will  it  ;" 
and  be  banded  him  a  letter  for  tbe  dissentients.  We  had  already  observed, 
and  tbe  close  of  this  récital  will  furnish  tragical  marks  of  it,  tbe  most 
passionate  part  of  the  nobility  no  longer  regarded  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
as  their  true  king.  In  despair  at  seeing  the  destiny  of  the  feudal  party 
in  such  trembling  bands,  it  cast  itself  impetuoualy  both  towards  tbe 
Count  d'Artois,  wbose  ignorance  urged  bim  on  to  confîde  every  thing  to 
the  chances  of  boldness,  and  towards  the  queen  whom  them  knew  to  be 
subject  to  fits  of  melancholy  déjection  and  to  sudden  alarms,  but  on  tbe 
otber  band,  to  be  capable  of  applauding  extrême  resolutions.  Thua  the 
orders  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  were  not  décisive  on  the  chamber  of  the 

*  Barruel,  Mémoires  pour  servir  à  l'histoire  du  Jacobinisme^  t.  5.  p.  100, 
t  Beaulieu,  Essais  historiques,  1. 1.  p.  277.  ^  j 

X  Mémoires  de  Ferrières,  1. 1.  p.  66.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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nobility.  Should  thej  sufTer  the  kiagdom  to  be  at  ihe  mercy  of  the 
king?  Wby,  if  it  were  neceasary,  should  tbey  not  défend  tbe  monarcby 
against  tbe  monarch  ?  Cazales,  in  the  ardor  of  an  untamed  conviction, 
did  not  fear  to  say  eo.  But  tbe  assembly  had  received  a  new  missive 
wbich  said  that  tbe  life  of  the  king  was  threatened.  Ali  rose  and  tbe 
union  was  determined  upon  ;  only  the  letter  whicb  now  caused  obédience 
was  from  tbe  Count  d'Artois  and  not  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

There  were  uUerior  protests.  Many  demanded  tbat  there  should  be 
an  entry  of  their  efforts  to  cause  the  délibération  by  orders  to  prevail,  ia 
conformity  with  their  cahiers.  And  it  is  somewbat  remarkable,  that  at 
tbe  foot  of  tbe  protest  which  was  drawn  up  in  this  sensé,  was  read  the 
naroe  of  tbe  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.*     But  wbat  did  réservations  matter? 

Thus  was  brougbt  about  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  nobles  with  tbe  commons,  a  reconciliation,  at  tbe  bottom  of  which 
tbe  implacable  resentment  of  defeat  was  germinating,  and  whose  false- 
hood  was  only  too  visible  in  the  constrained  attitude  of  the  new  corners, 
in  the  cloud  on  their  brow  and  their  deep  silence. 

Be  that  as  it  niay,  the  bappy  news  was  no  sooner  spread  abroad  than 
the  popular  joy  broke  forth  in  a  thousand  forms.  But  ail  looks  were 
turned  towards  the  new  power.  The  royalty  was  no  longer  in  the  palace 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  it  was  in  the  hall  of  the  states.  The  soldiers 
themselves  thought  so,  and  wbilst  the  guards  of  the  king  refused  to  go 
their  usnal  roundst  in  the  courts  of  the  cbauteau  of  Versailles,  two  of  them 
entered  the  national  assembly  in  disguise,  to  hand  to  the  président,  as  to 
thetrue  monarch,  a  complaintagainst  their  colonel.  They  were  recognized 
and  arrested,  but  the  crowd  hastening  to  them  and  protecting  them  by 
its  sbouts,  they  were  at  once  set  ai  liberty.|  It  bas  been  said,  moreover, 
that  tbe  people  studied  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  their  defeat  to  the 
ancient  rulers  ;  for  their  cheers  now  were  not  only  for  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, but  for  the  queen  and  the  Count  d'Artois  bimself.  Tumultuous 
and  repeated  invitations  called  Marie  Antoinette  to  a  balcony,  and  if  her 
heart  was  moved  by  thèse  unmerited  homages,  the  émotion  was  her 
chastisement.     Versailles  was  illuminated. 

There  was  no  ïess  excitement  at  Paris. — Placards,  stamps,  engravings, 
allégories,  served  to  express  the  joy  caused  by  an  union  of  the  three 
orders.  A  triangle  was  seen  in  every  public  square,  and  in  every  street, 
watch  dials  bore  the  sword,  the  cross  and  the  rake — and  4  plus  12 
equalling  16,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  declared  to  be  worth  himself,  if 
he  were  submissive,  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Louis  the  Twelfth.§  Sallies 
familiar  to  French  genius,  and  which  did  not  prevent  violent  manifesta- 
tions. The  military  authorities  were  so  alarmed  that  four  companies  of 
French  guards  received  orders  to  load  their  guns.  They  disobeyed, 
forced  their  barracks  and  traversed  the  capital,  exclaiming,  **  Hurrahfor 
the  third  esttite.  We  are  the  soldiers  of  the  nation"  and  followed  by 
an  immense  multitude  more  than  an  hundred  guards  reached  the  Palais 

*  Beaulieu,  Essais  historiques,  1. 1.  p.  267. 

t  Lettre  ti  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet,  Paris,  25th  of  July,  1789.         t  Ibid. 
^  Challamel,  Histoire-Musée  de  la  République  Française,  p.  S6.     Lettre   a  M.  le 
Ma^iui.  de  Luchet.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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\demanded  to  fraternzie  with  the  people  there,  and  carrying 
hill  of  wine.    Versailles  had  embraced  Paris,  Paris  embraced 

That  assembly  of  lately  obscure  plebeians  appeared  tben  triumphant 
on  the  summit  of  the  state.  On  the  lOth  of  June  it  had  grown  stroD^, 
on  the  I7th  it  took  the  nameof  the  National  Assembly;  on  the  20th  ic 
took  the  heroic  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  ;  on  the  22d  it  had  conquered 
the  clergy  ;  on  the  23d  it  had  declared  itself  sovereign,  and  on  the  27th 
it  had  tamed  the  nobility.  And  now,  alas,  the  niistakes  are  about  to  hap» 
pen.     Now  we  shall  hâve  to  recount  that  between  biirgherism  and  the 

people But  let  us  repose  an  instant  in  the  impression  of  an  im- 

posing  friumph,  and  let  not  bitter  words,  too  soon  pronounced,  disturb 
this  august  fête  of  our  recollections  ;  yes,  we  can  say  unreservedly  and 
with  émotion  and  pride,  that  up  to  this  day  at  least,  burgherism  was  the 
Révolution,  was  the  people. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   APPEAL   TO  FORCE. 

Alarma  of  vietorions  Bargherism — Singolar  language  of  Mirabeau — Paria  atanring— 
The  suapicioDs  of  Marat— The  National  Aaaembly  before  the  problem  of  famine  ; 
denunciation  of  the  monopolizera  atifled — Heroic  occupationa  of  the  people — Soldiers 
delivered  by  the  people— JLouia  the  Sixteenth  abandoned  by  the  nobility,  ia  adopted 
by  Burgherîam — The  King  of  the  proprietora— Civil  war  prepared— Cabal  of  Montrogae 
— Plota  of  the  Coart  denounced  oy  Mirabeau — Bargheriam  aeeka  to  oppoae  Louia  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  party  of  the  Queen — Blindneas  of  Louia  the  Sixteenth — A  field  of 
bat.tle  around  Paria — Dumouriezat  Caen — The  court  and  the  Breton  Club — The  Duke 
of  Orleana  before  the  Orleaniata  ;  iniquitoua  artificea  ;  nocturnal  acene — ^Attitude  of 
Paria  roenaced — Falae  aleep  of  Louia  the  Sixteenth. 

Here  commences  an  historical  révolution  whose  character  it  is  im- 
portant to  mark  well,  and  whose  phases  we  shall  bave  to  foUow. 

"  I  said,"  relates  Bailly,  "  that  wherever  the  people  are  in  great  num- 

bers,  there  they  are  the  masters."*  The  leaders  had  seen  with  alarm  this 

people  assisting  at  their  sessions,  seating  themselves  in  the  hall  of  the 

public  debates,  as  if  they  also  were  holding  there  their  States  General. 

Let  us  leave  a  sovereignty  which  was  unbaptized  and  wilhout  black 

cloaks  to  look  that  of  the  assembly  in  the  face!   Should  it  be  permitted, 

that  at  the  sight  of  the  tribunes  invaded  by  an  imperious  crowd,  the 

royalist  might  say,  as  did  that  prince  of  antiquity,  **  I  see  two  Thebes 

,  and  two  suns/'t    The  errors  or  the  «rtifices  of  language  cannot  change 

the  nature  of  things.     Siéyes  had  carefuUy  confounded  the  bourgeois 

.  and  the  people  under  the  common  name  of  the  third  estàtè  ;  there  were 

'  in  it  the  rich  and  poor,  plebeians  of  fashion  and  of  the  streets.     Among 

*  Mémoirea  de  Bàilly,  t.  1.  p.  225. 

t  Mémoirea  de  Rivarol,  1. 1.  p.  95.    Collection  BetTilIe  et  Barrière,     t 
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the  men  wJiaiosether  demanded  liberty,  some  poagMoed  -enrj  permiUBd 
enjojniSeat  ;  éducation,  réputation  aud.  \yealth  ;  others  on  tbe  contrary 
resembled  a  paralytic  whose  right  to  walk  is  admitted  and  by  whom  it  is 
consequeDtly  desired,  at  the  same  time  that  the  liberty  they  sought  was 
but  an  illusory  conquest,  the  noise  of  a  clarion.  This  is  wbat  the 
aasembly  which  had  become  victorious  foresaw.  It  trembled  lest  the 
daims  of  the  serfs  of  wages  should  go  beyond  those  of  a  beaten  down 
nobiiity,  a  submissive  clergy,  an  abased  monarchy.  It  trembled  whilst  it 
triamphed. 

Tbere  wasone  man  especially  who  feared  the  people,  it  was  Mirabeau  ; 
8o  long  as  be  was  uncertain  of  success  he  had  exhibited  extraordinary 
warinth  in  urgiiég  on  popular  movements.  Immediately  after  the  session 
of  the  23d  of  June,  of  which  he  published  a  bold  and  provoking  account, 
he  had  called  the  multitude  to  him.  "  Why  should  we  hide  the  know- 
ledge  of  our  délibérations  from  it  ?"  he  exclaimed.'  "  What  mean  thèse 
words,  decency,goodarder?  Hère,  indecency  would  consîst  in  mystery 
and  disorder  in  secrecy."*  But  when  the  final  union  of  the  orders,  the 
returns  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  humiliation  of  the  nobiiity,  the  ap- 
parent résignation  of  the  queen,  induced  him  to  believe  that  they  had  no 
longer  to  dread  their  old  enemies,  bis  language  suddenly  changed  sur- 
prisingly,  and  the  agitator  of  the  evening  before  demanded  that  on  the 
standard  of  a  progressive  révolution  should  be  written  this  formulary  of 
societies  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  public  order. 

<'  Messieurs,"  he  said,  on  the  27th  of  June,  *<  the  day  of  the  23d  bas 
made  an  impression,  whose  conséquences  I  fear,  upon  this  restless  and 
unfortunate  people.  Wherethe  représentatives  of  tbe  nation  saw  but  an 
error  of  authority,  the  peoplè  thought  they  saw  a  formai  design  to  attack 
thetr  rights  and  their  powers.  It  bas  not  yet  an  opportunity  to  know 
ail  the  firmness  of  its  représentatives.  Its  confidence  in  them  bas 
not  yet  roots  sufficiently  deep."t  And  not  content  with  establishing  as 
it  were  a  line  of  séparation  between  the  représentatives  of  the  nation  and 
the  people,  not  content  with  sowing  distrust,  he  studiously  drew  a  dark 
picture  of  popular  agitations.  He  now  reproved  those  passions  he  had 
himself  excited,  and  insisted  that  they  should  guard  against  séditions  aux* 
iUcaies.X  ^^  ^^^  °^^  ^^^^  cover  the  session  of  the  23d  of  June  with 
bis  tolérance  ;  and  yet  he  took  that  very  session  as  a  text  to  deliver  an 
eulogy  on  Louis  the  Sixteeuth,  in  which  a  kind  of  tender  and  respectful 
pity  was  mingled  with  admiration.  When  the  king  did  evil,  he  was 
deceived,  when  left  to  himself,  he  always  did  right,^  and  he  proposed  an 
address  to  the  electors  which  recommended  to  them  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  or der,  the  public  tranquillity,  the  authority  ofthe  îaws  and 
their  ministers.\\ 

Under  other  circumstances  such  language  would  perhaps  bave  been, 
that  of  wisdom  and  reason,  but  to  proclaim  the  anger  of  the  oppressed, 
snspected,  without  having  labored  to  destroy  the  principle  of  ail  oppres- 
sions, misery;  to  decry  the  tumultuous  life  of  the  forum  because  he 
thought  he  had  drawn  enough  advantage  for  himself  from  its  warmths  ; 

*  Treiiième  lettre  da  Comte  de  Mirabeau  à  mi  Commettants. 

t  Moniteur^  Benioaof  the  27th  of  June,  1789.        X  Ibid.        f  Ibid.       ||  Ibid. 
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to  call  apon  the  révolution  to  hait,  when  it  was  still  so  fiir  from  the  tnie 

end  of  its  burning  pîlgrimage was  to  permit  too  moch  |lifference 

from  and  distrust  of  the  people  to  appear. 

Mirabeau  raoreover,  knew  those  well  to  whocn  he  addressed  hîs  speech. 
He  remembered  that  in  the  session  of  the  17th  of  June,  he  had  alarmed 
them,  when  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  inspirations  of  the  tribune. 
He  knew  that  the  formula  of  the  oath  of  the  tennis  court,  oonseorated 
the  maintenance  of  the  prinoiples  of  the  monarchy.*  He  finallj  r^ 
membered  with  what  ardor,  thèse  words  of  Turgot  in  the  charch 
of  St.  Louis,  at  the  time  the  union  of  the  clergy  and  the  commons 
had  been  applauded  ;  ''  There  is  no  happy  event  for  ont  country,  whidi 
we  should  not  hasten  to  communicate  to  the  best  of  king^."t  The  tnitb 
is  that  far  from  desiring  to  overthrow  the  throne,  burgherism  thonght 
already  of  making  a  shelter  of  it  Disowned  by  his  nobility,  it  was 
among  those  commons  lately  so  stubbom,  that  Louis  the  Sixteénth  fonnd 
his  most  faithful  and  alarmed  servants.  He  ceased  to  be  the  king  of  the 
gentlemen,  he  became  the  king  of  the  proprietors. 

During  this  time,  thousands  of  nnfortunates,  with  their  bodiee  covered 
with  rags  for  clothes,  their  faces  sharpened  by  hunger  and  a  livid  tînt, 
pressed  around  the  doors  of  the  bakers  in  Paris,  and  passed  half  their 
time  there  in  terrible  impatience.  Famine  was  raging,  the  priée  of  bread 
varying  between  four  sols  and  four  sols  and  a  half  a  pound4:  which  was 
a  horaicidal  price  at  thatperiod.  There  was  besides  no  labor,no  wages, 
and  among  thèse  pale  day  laborers,  were  few  who  had  not  left  children 
at  home  crying  from  hunger.  But  this  bread  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
dbtain  a  morsel,  was  terrible  and  bitter  ;  it  caused  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  beat  in  the  stomach.  The  handmills  established  at  the  mili- 
tary  school,  furnished  only  sour  meal  of  a  yellow  color  and  disagreeable 
smeil,  and  forming  masses  so  hard,  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  hatcfaet 
to  detach  portions  of  it.§  This  was  the  only  aliment  of  the  people,  and 
as  ail  France  was  suffering,  the  capital  saw  bands  of  unknown  persons 
in  rags,  entering  it  hourly,  holding  long  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  dra^ 
ging  themseWes  along  bent  beneath  their  empty  8acks,||  a  crowd  without 
a  home  or  a  to-morrow,  whom  the  provinces  in  distress  rejected  upon 
starving  Paris.  Misery  thus  assumed  frightful  aspects;  the  markets, 
more  and  more  stormy  appeared  to  resemble  fiejds  of  battle  ;  the  aoldiers 
made  a  lane  for  convoya  along  the  Seine,  but  universal  anxiéty  arrested 
the  transports  when  about  to  départ  ;  the  parliaments  of  Bnrgundy, 
Franche  Comté  and  Nancy  prohibited  the  export  of  grain, tT  &nd  instead 
of  the  expected  corn,  consumera  arrived  with  the  irrésistible  movement 

.  ♦  Monitenr,  fVom  June  20th  to  24, 1789.  t  Ibid. 

X  Marat,  Criminelle-Neckero-Iogie,  p.  22  et  23,  tecond  chief  accusation.  GeneTa 
Pellet,  1790.  This  pamphlet,  in  which  Necker  is  attacked  with  unjast  rioleoce,  con- 
taina  hy  the  aide  of  accaaations  improved  and  dictated  by  a  blind  hatred,  curioua  facti, 
whose  exactoesf  we  hâve  Terified.  See  opon  the  famine  and  price  of  bread,  le  premier 
pas  a  fkire  ou  la  cri  de  l'indigence,  p.  6.  with  thèse  words  of  Sailust^  for  a  'motto  ;  Illa 
me  cupido  exereet  ut  quocumque  modo  et  qnamprimam  respublica  a^juvoûir.  1789. 
,  ^  L*Ami  du  Roi,  etc.  cbap.  30.  p.  39. 

11  Mémoires  de  Besenval,  t.  2.  p.  344. 

T  See  in  No.  191  of  the  Journal  de  Paria,  (supplément,)  le  mémoire  inttroetiframia de 
la  part  du  roi  aa  con|itë  dea  aabsistancea,  par  le  direotear  général  dee  ftoancee. 
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of  the  rising  tide;  and  erery  night  in  tragicsl  assemblies,  held  at  the 
house  of  yie  lieutenant  of  the  police,*  this  question  was  renewed,  how  is 
Paris  to  be  fed  ? 

What  bas  not  been  remarked  and  which  is  worthy  of  eternal  recollec- 
tion 18,  that  the  cry  then  uttered  by  the  people  was  not  tbat  of  poverty. 
On  the  very  doors  of  the  bakers'  shops,  where  only  an  avaricieus  and 
marderous  food  was  kept  for  theni,  they  talked  of  the  constitution  to  be 
inade,  of  the  national  assembiy  to  be  defended.  The  slaves  of  famine 
claimed  the  freedom  of  the  mind. 

Su  oh  self-denial  was  still  more  magnanimous,  since  the  evil  could  not 
be  attributed  to  the  rigors  of  the  season  only.  The  committee  of  sub- 
flistence  had  asked  for  information  from  Necker  ;  he  published  a  state- 
ment,  in  which  tt  was  said,  that  since  bis  entrance  on  public  business  in 
August,  1788,  the  ministry  had  eichausted  itself  in  efforts  to  prevent  the 
crisis  already  foreseen  ;  that  the  export  of  grain  had  been  severely  pro- 
hibited,  and  its  import  encouraged  by  large  preminms;  that  the  king  had 
brought  in  haste,  with  bis  own  money,  at  his  own  risk,  a  billion  four 
hondred  millions  of  quintals  of  rice,  rye,  barley,  wbeat  and  meal  from 
foreign  countries;  that  internai  circulation  had  been  powerfully  favored; 
that  during  the  last  winter  the  water-mills  and  wind-mills  had  remained 
motionless  aroand  Paris,  the  former  on  account  of  the  ice,  and  the  latter 
from  the  inaction  of  the  air,  and  that  they  had  constructed  hand-mills  at 
a  great  expense  ;  that  in  a  word,  nothing  had  been  neglected  which  hu- 
man  wisdom  prescribed.t  But  how  was  it  to  be  explained  that  such  ac- 
tive measures  shoold  bave  been  so  stérile  ?  What  proportion  of  the  public 
misfortunes  was  attributabie  to  the  criminal  industry  of  the  roonopolistsT 
Necker  timidly  observed,  that  it  was  haràiy  crediiable  that  important 
réserves  of  corn  should  hâve  been  made  at  a  period  so  near  the  new  hai^ 
vest,  and  when  abundant  granaries  would  not  bave  been  safe.  Still  he 
avowed  in  formai  terms,  **  that  he  had  frequently  to  compiain  of  the  cupi- 
dity  of  speculators  ;"|  and  he  even  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
government  was  condemned  to  much  discrétion,  the  statesman  fearing  in 
criticaJ  tiroes,  to  initiate  alarms  and  surrenderthe  secret  of  his  ihonghis.§ 

There  are  withholdings  which  sound  to  the  heart  like  avowals.  The 
instructive  statement  contained  such.  Véhément  protests  besides  re- 
floanded.  A  pamphlet  styled,  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  demanded  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot  about  the  monopolizings.  "  Men  with- 
out  bowels,"  exclaimed  the  writer  to  the  monopolists,  "  our  fruitful  fields 
bave  entered  your  park8.''||  Gorsas  published  his  journal  Le  Courrier 
de  Versaiïïes  à  Paris  ;  he  published  in  it  a  letter  from  the  Courrier  de 
Dieppe,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  Normandy,  even  the  growing 
wheat  was  monoplized,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe  were  pushed 
to  despair.  '*  Do  you  know  of  what  use  the  premiums  awarded  to  im- 
portation are?  To  awaken  cupidity.  A  ship  arrives  hère,  it  obtains  the 
bounty  ;  then  this  same  grain  is  clandestinely  re-shipped^  and  goes  to 

l  '*|MëinoireBde|BeBeDTaI,t.3.  p.  344. 
t  See  the  mëmoire  inttractif  in  the  supplément  to  No.  191^  of  the  Journal  de  Paris* 
t  Ibid.  ^Ibid.  r^^^^T^     ' 
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EDother  port  to  obtain  new  bou'nties  ;  so  (bat  but  a  stnall  qaantitj  of 
rotten  corn  remains  in  store,  or  groes  froni  market  to  market  ^.  .  .  Bat 
then  denounce  that  to  the  States  General,  bonest  man  tbat  yoa  are."* 
On  his  side,  the  then  silent  observer  of  underhand  practices,  tbe  physî- 
cian  Marat,  was  then  employed  in  amassing  the  materials  for  future 
accusations,  which  were  freqaently  calamnious,  but  aiso  frequently  fall 
of  light;  for  froni  believing  in  evil,  this  implacable  being  acqoired  a  ain- 
gular  clear-sightedness.  If  others  were  the  thought  of  the  révolution,  if 
others  were  its  anger,  Marat  was  its  suspicion. 

The  national  assembly  could  no  longer  abstain.  On  the  4tb  of  Jaiy, 
they  decided  aller  a  long  discussion,  that  six  deputies  should  be  admitted 
from  St.  Domîngo,t  when  Dupont  de  Nemours,  the  reporter  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  subsistence,  rose.  The  circumstance  wa3  a  solemn  one  from 
its  commencement,  the  assembly  had  raised  its  debates  to  sublime  heighta. 
What  were  they  to  do  for  the  people  destitute  of  labor  and  bread,  or 
rather  what  were  they  to  do,  that  in  future  the  people  should  not  be  deati> 
tu  te  of  labor  and  bread  ?  A  great  question  which  now  contains  ail  that 
agitâtes  and  divides  us,  a  suprême  question,  which  less  tardily  approached, 
would  bave  spared  Europe  frightful  rendings,  and  which  modem  societiea 
will  soon  bave  to  résolve  under  pain  of  death.  But  the  triumphant  doo» 
trine  in  tbe  eighteenth  century  had  been  that  of  individualisme  that  of 
indifférence  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  industrial  matters,  and  this  was 
but  too  apparent  iu  the  report  of  the  committee  of  subsistence.  Tbe 
right  to  labor,  the  vices  inhérent  in  the  régime  of  wages,  the  dangers  of 
rivalry,  the  raeans  of  emancipating  the  common  herd,  nothing  which  par- 
ticulariy  interested  the  people  was  pointed  out,  as  likely  to  become  an 
object  of  ulterior  examination.  They  confined  themselves,  in  view  of 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  to  proposing  the  following  measures  : — ^To  open 
a  voluntary  subscription  ;  to  authorize  the  governments  of  the  provincial 
States  and  the  municipalities  to  make  advances  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  nation  and  the  inspection  of  the  assembly,  which  the  people  required 
for  their  solace — to  authorize  in  the  provinces  in  which  the  harvest 
should  not  be  gathered,  a  contribution  of  twenty  or  ten  sols  a  head,  which 
eigbt  or  ten  of  the  richest  citizens  should  advance— to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  grain  until  the  month  of  November,  17904 

This  was  to  reduce  to  a  small  matter  the  interférence  of  the  régénéra- 
tors  promised  to  France;  and  yet  roost  of  the  bureaux  remained  behind 
this  limit.  Accordiog  to  Lally  ToUendal,  they  should  content  themselves 
with  thanking  the  king,  prohibiting  exportation  until  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  favoring  the  internai  circulation. ||  Mounier  maintained 
that  the  plans  proposed  did  not  spring  from  the  assembly  ;1T  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  decree  a  benevolent  subscription  ;  that  a  poil  tax 
would  be  injurions  to  the  nation,  whose  generosity  it  would  bave  the 

*  Le  Courrier  de  Vertailles  à  Parif ,  No.  4. 
t  Moniteur,  session  orjuly  the  4th,  1789. 
t  Bee  the  firtt  part  of  this  work,  book  3.  chap.  S. 
i  Moniteur,  session  of  July  4th,  1789. 
Il  Ibid.  aeasion  of  July  6tb. 

T  "  In  our  days,*'  M.  Sauset,  the)  président  of  the  chamber  of  depoties,  taid,  <<  H  i« 
not  for  the  chamber  to  give  work  to  workmen.»»  ^'S' ""^  "  \, 
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appearance  of  constrainiog,  and  tbat  leaving  to  the  commitlee  the  carc 
of  continuing  its  researches,  the  asaembly  should,  before  every  thing  else, 
exclusifely  occopy  itself  aboot  the  constitution.*  In  vain  did  Petion 
propose  a  loan  in  the  name  of  the  twenty-fîrst  bareau  ;f  they  rep]ied  to 
him  tbat  the  mandates  did  not  permit  them  to  vote  taxes  or  loans,  until 
the  constitution  was  finisfaed.  Finally,  Mirabeau  having  demanded  that 
they  should  suspend  the  délibérations  until  they  had  received  certain  infor- 
mation of  capital  importance,  the  holy  question  of  feeding  the  people  was 
lost  sîght  of,  and  it  happened  in  the  characteristic  words  of  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  that  ihe  assembkd  nation  could  only  tnoum  cvar  the  naHoti,^ 

Thus,  whilst  the  people,  in  ffenerous  seIf«forgetfulness,  notwithstanding 
their  misery  and  their  want  oflabor  and  food,were  making  the  conquest 
of  political  rights  the  dearest  of  their  occupations,  in  the  assembly  they 
were  passing  on  to  the  order  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  social  miseries, 
and  the  hunger  of  the  people. 

•  We  may  mourn  over  t|is  ;  but  we  should  perhaps  run  the  rîsk  of  being 
DDJnst,  by  being  indignant  at  it,  for  very  little  light  had  pierced  the  dark- 
ness  in  which  social  science  had  remained  until  then  covered  ;  the  édu- 
cation of  the  intellect  by  love,  had  not  then  commenced  ;  they  did  not 
know  that  poverty  is  always  slavery  ;  and  the  legislators  of  the  burgeois 
did  not  see  how  inconsistent  those  were  who  believed  in  the  fatality  of 
misery,  and  yet  did  not  believe  in  the  fatality  of  despotism.  It  was  ne- 
cessary,  however,  that  this  grand  problem  of  the  destruction  of  modem 
alavery  should  be  laid  down,  and  it  was  in  fact  done.  But,  alas,  pressed 
to  study  it  in  the  midst  of  its  fîercest  combats,  the  révolution  could  only 
read,  under  arms,  a  book  opened  in  blood. 

Let  us  conceal  notbing  ;  there  are  omissions  which  are  the  hypocrisy 
of  history.  Aller  the  session  of  the  4th  of  July,  a  deputy  coroplained 
with  bitterness  of  the  darkness  in  which  they  appeared  to  wish  to  enshroud 
the  hideous  affair  of  the  monopolies,  adding,  that  on  that  very  morning 
be  had  denounced  several  monopolists,  and  had  been  much  surprise! 
at  the  manner  in  which  bis  warnings  had  been  received.^  In  the  session 
of  the  6th  of  July,  Bouche  having  announced  that  he  knew  the  culprits, 
that  he  had  proofs,  and  that  a  formai  denunciation  would  take  place  on 
thenextday,  Gorsasil  relates,  tbat  a  gênerai  alarm  pervaded  the  assembly. 
On  the  next  day  they  awaited  the  formidable  révélations  :  entire  silence 
prevajled.  The  truth  had  been  stiâed  between  the  two  days,  from  fear, 
doubtless,  that  to  pursue  the  monopolists  before  a  starving  multitude, 
would  be  a  signal  for  murder. 

The  crime  of  those  who  speculated  on  the  famine  being  thus  protected 
by  its  very  enormity,  the  aufferings  of  the  people  increased  so  as  to  be 
only  comparable  with  the  beroism  of  their  résignation.  The  following 
passage  had  been  much  remarked  in  the  Instructive  Statement:  "The 

*  Moniteur,  seasion  of  the  6th  of  Jaly.  t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.  session  of  the  4th  of  Julj. 

%  Le  Courrier  de  Versailles  à  Paris,  No.  2. 

Il  Ibid. — The  Moniteur  perverts  ail  this.  It  gives  the  following  acconnt  of  the 
uinounced  denunciatiOD  :  <*  Bouche  hopes  to  infonn  the  assembly  of  some  interestlng 
difcoveries.»  ^  t 
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king  has  said  that,  if  tbe  necaasity  of  eircttinKaoees  oompelled  bim  ta 
oontent  bimaeJf  with  mixed  bread  of  rye  and  wheai,  theie  should  be  bal 
one  kind  for  tbe  rieh  and  tbe  poor,  and  tbat  it  sbould  be  aerved  on  bis 
table."*  Tbis  toucbing  promise  was  not  realized.  Tbe  bread  wbicb 
appeared  on  tbe  table  of  tbe  king,  tbe  depoties,  tbe  miniatera,  tbe  coor- 
tiers,  waa  of  tbe  beat  qnalitj,  aenred  abandantly,  and  fumiabed  by  tbe 
bakers  in  person.  It  waa  known,  and  tbe  compariaon  waa  only  made  in 
royalist  journai8.f  Tbe  speecb  of  a  barbaroaa  farmer  of  tbe  revenue  lo 
tbe  unfortunate  wbo  complained  of  tbe  famine,  waa  alao  known,  "  we*!! 
eat  fltnta  ;"|  and  yet  what  continued  to  engage  tbe  pnblic  mind,  waa 
only  tbe  grandeur  of  our  new  deatiniea;  so  mucb  energy  in  tbis  moral 
life  did  tbe  rerolution  bring  to  tbe  peopie. 

And  it  waa  not  only  tbe  peopJe  of  tbe  workabope  wbo  were  burning 
with  thia  holy  entboaiaam;  it  waa  alao  tbe  peopie  of  tbe  camp.  Warned» 
that  if  iîdelity  to  ail  créâtes  the  chivalry  of  tbe  free  man,  fuidity  to  one 
alone  frequently  constitutea  tbe  cbivatry  of  tbfe  alave  ;  mumurîng  b^ 
neatb  the  yoke  of  tbat  aevere  and  humiliating  discipline  wbich  tbe  Coont 
de  Saint-Germain  had  borrowed  from  the  miiitary  mannecsof  Germany  ; 
indignant,  finally,  at  not  being  able,  even  with  tbeir  blood,  to  carre  for 
tbemselvea  a  road  towarda  tbe  bigh  gradea,  and  tbat  tbey  dared  to  oppose 
their  plebeian  courage  to  them,the  aoldiera  wiabed  for  otber  flags.  One 
fact.which  created  a  lively  sensation  at  court,  bad  abown,  ainco  tbeSOth 
of  June,  the  disposition  of  tbe  army.  On  that  day,  about  aeven  o'clock 
in  the  erening,tbe  principal  agitators  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  aasembled 
at  the  Café  de  Foy,  their  uaual  meeting  place,  when  a  letter  was  thrown 
by  some  unknown  person  into  the  midst  of  the  gronp.  It  waa  immedi- 
ately  opened,and  read  in  a  loud  Toice;  it  announced  that  eleven  guards 
had  been  carried  to  the  Abbaye,  for  having  refused  to  load  their  pièces  ; 
and  that  tbe  foUowing  night  tbey  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bicetre, 
a  homtcidal  prison,  deatined  for  the  vilest  criminala.  At  tbis  news,  a 
bold  young  man,  Loustalot,  the  editor  of  tbe  journal,  tke  Révolutions  of 
Paris,  springs  into  tbe  garden,.mount8  a  chair,  and  gatbera  a  crowd 
around  bim,  calling  out,  ^  to  tbe  Abbaye,  to  the  Abbaye."  Tbey  applaud 
him,  become  animated  with  rage,  and  atart.  Tbe  violent  cortège  ia  in« 
creased  on  its  way  by  workmen  retnrning  from  their  work,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  priaon  soon  bears  four  thousand  beaiegera  bowling  around 
it,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  axes  and  crowbara.  Résistance  waa 
useless,  the  keys  were  given  up  ;Ç  but  at  that  very  moment  aome  cavalry 
arrived,  with  slackened  rein  and  sword  in  hand.  The  peopie,  far  from 
being  alarmed,  aeized  tbe  borses  by  the  bridle;  tbey  cry  oot  to  tbe  sol- 
diers  tbat  they  are  there  to  aave  their  companiona  in  arma,  tbeir  brethren. 
The  drageons,  softened,  sbeatb  tbeir  swords  and  raise  their  capa  in  aign 
of  peace.  Tha  guards,  ddivered,  were  led  in  triumph  to  tbe  Palaia 
Royal,  where  they  slept  during  the  night,  whilst  the  peopie  watcbed  as 

*  Supplément  to  No.  171  of  the  Journal  de  Paria. 

t  L'Ami  du  rdl,  the  third  cahier,  quoted  îd  tbe  histoire  pariemeotaire,  t.  2.  Livrajaca, 
3.  p.  40.  X  Le  premier  pat  à  faire,  p.  14. 

^  **  Some  writera  hare  publiahed  that  the  doors  oftliie  priaon  were  foreeo,  and  ail  tlM 
prisoners  aet  at  liberty.    This  assertion  is  entirely  falae."    Beaulieu,  Essais  HâstoiiqoMy 
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Benfînels  over  them.  On  the  next  daj  they  wei e  lodged  at  tbe  Hotd  de 
Qeiieve  ;  panes  and  baakets,  sospended  on  their  account  by  ribbons  from 
the  Windows,  were  filled  with  patrioiio  oïïerïngs,  and  the  Palais  Royal 
sent  to  ask  the  intercession  of  the  National  Assembly  in  their  favor. 

Then  broke  ont  the  fear  with  which  its  ownsvictorie»  inspired  the 
assembly;  for  the  horoage  rendered  to  its  so?ereignty  alarmed  it.  Some 
are  astonished  and  irritated  at  this  alliance  concluded  between  tbe  arti- 
san and  the  soldier  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  revolts  ;  others 
in  an  animated  tone  pronounced  against  an  essay  which  sougbt  to  trans- 
form  the  représentatives  of  the  nation  into  the  tribunes  of  an  unbricUed 
peaplt.^  To  the  less  timid  remarks  of  Rewbel  and  La  Chapelier  are 
opposed  on  ail  sides  the  respect  due  to  the /executive  power.  Though 
siek  and  scarcely  able  to  stand,  Mirabeau  riaes  and  proposes  that  they 
should  adopt  a  catechism  of  puUic  order,  and  hasten  to  condemn  popu- 
lar  agitations.t  An  address  drawn  up  in  this  sensé  had  been  already 
presented  by  hiro;  he  endeavors  to  read  it  again,  but  strengtb  abandons 
him  and  bis  voice  fails.  A  decree  was  6nally  passed,  in  thèse  terms  : 
**  The  National  Assembly  mourus  over  the  troubles  which  are  now  agita- 

tîng  Paris A  deputation  must  be  sent  to  the  king,  to  beseech 

bim  to  employ,  in  the  re>establishment  of  order,  the  infalible  means  of 
clemency  and  goodness,  which  are  so  natural  to  bis  heart,  and  of  the 
confidence  which  bis  good  people  will  always  desenre."  The  assembly 
prolested  moreover  its  profound  attachment  to  the  royal  authority,  on 
which  thtstcurity  ofthe  empire  dependeeLl 

A  deputation  of  sixteen  members  carried  the  address  to  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  who  replied,  "  So  long  as  the  nation  will  confide  in  me,  ail 
will  go  wdl."  He  contented  himself  with  exacting,  as  a  condition  of  his 
deraency,  that  tbe  guards  should  return  to  their  prison.  This  they  did, 
and  the  order  for  their  libération  was  given  when  soroe  electors  reached 
Versailles  who  were  commissioned  by  their  colleagues  not  to  return 
withont  the  pardon  of  the  soldiers. 

Wé  bave  seen  in  proportion  as  the  révolution  advanced,  that  alarmed 
burgherisra'  closed  round  tbe  throne,  and  aought  an  inviolable  chief  in 
Inouïs  the  Sixteenth.  But  on  that  very  account  the  représentatives  of  old 
France  hastened  to  draw  the  royalty  to  thero  ;  so  that,  confided  to  a 
prince  who  did  not  know  how  eilher  to  wear  it  or  défend  it,  the  royal 
purple  was  tearing  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  parties.  They  tore  it  to 
shreds,  and  when  the  formidable  bour  sounded,  they  found  that  in  sport- 
tng  with  the  power  of  the  nnfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  they  had 
also  sported  with  his  head. 

Versailles  however  assumed  for  some  days,  a  sînister  and  .suspicions 
appearance;  saspicious  uniforms  and  unknown  figures  were  alone  seen 
in  the  streets.  Men  who  were  recently  only  remarkable  for  the  pale* 
ness  of  their  faces',  were  now  met  carrying  a  high  head,  smiling  in  a  fatal 
manner,  and  casting  looks  flill  of  défiance.  In  the  assembly,  certain  noble 

*  Qainiième  lettre  do  Comte  de  Minbeao  à  let  commettants. 
1 8ee  tbe  accoant  given  of  Uiia  lemion  by  Blinbeen  himaeif,  în  hie  Qninsième  lettre 
a  aea  commettant!.  ^^-^  t 
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deputies  leaving  their  places  as  legislators*  ?acant,  seated  themaeWes 
among  the  crowd  as  mère  lookerson,  with  irony  opon  their  lips.  étrange 
words  were  quoted  as  having  escaped  from  the  Abbé  de  Vermond,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fumes  of  wine.f  The  echôes  of  the  Œil*de-bœuf, 
repeated  threats  made,  it  was  said,  by  the  Prince  de  Henin  and  the  Duke 
de  la  Trémoaille;  secret  committees  of  the  Count  de  Flahaut  at  the 
Louvre,!  were  anxiously  spoken  of.     What  was  going  on  ? 

There  was  then  at  Montrouge  a  cabal  which  the  intimâtes  of  the 
Duke  of  Orléans  held,  the  dark  inspirers  of  his  patriotism  or  the  arti- 
sans of  his  ambition.  The  Count  de  Qenlis,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery  and 
de  La  touche  figured  in  it.  There  Choderlos  de  Laclos  ruied,  an  active 
and  inflammatory  spirit  beneath  an  exterior  of  calmness,  a  fatal  genius, 
who  by  the  romance  of  Liaisons  dangereuses,  the  most  profound  of  im- 
pure books,  had  forcibly  seized  on  réputation  and  assured  for  himself  a 
place  between  astonishment  and  contempt,  between  admiration  and  hor- 
ror.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most  dangerous  of  intimâtes 
for  his  friends.  But  it  was  the  folly,  the  madness  of  the  Duke  of 
Orléans  to  take  pleasure  only  in  suspicions  relations,  and  to  permit  bold 
adventurers  to  labor  in  his  name  for  the  triumph  of  pretensions  he  did 
not  entertain.  It  was  for  this  that  the  conspirators  of  the  cabal  of  Mon- 
trouge were  employing  themselves  with  a  sombre  impatience  ;  and  as 
they  had  information  from  the  conrt,  they  were  not  long  in  knowing  the 
détails  of  the  web  they  were  weaving  there.  On  the  other  hand  secret 
information  reached  the  Breton  Club  which  counted  at  this  period 
among  its  habituai  attendants,  Buzot,  Lanjuinais,  the  Abbé  Grégoire, 
Robespierre,  and  which  was  confined  to  the  people. 

A  singular  thing,  which  shows  clearly  the  fînger  of  destiny  was,  that 
the  révolution  had  aiready  extended  its  empire  so  far,  that  it  watched, 
implacable  and  invisible,  even  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
and  in  the  alcôves  of  the  queen.  There  was  not  a  step  which  was  not 
denounced,  not  a  word  which  was  not  transmitted  to  the  vigilant  hatred 
without.  The  servants  of  the  royal  family  unsealed  the  letters  which 
were  intrusted  to  thera,§  copied  their  contents  and  sent  the  copy  eitfaer 
to  the  cabal  of  Montrouge  or  to  the  Breton  Club.  Thus  the  plots  of  the 
nobility  were  discovered  at  once.  It  was  known  that  the  court  was  dîs- 
posed  to  re-seize  on  despotism,  dissolve  the  States  General, crush  Paris; 
that  the  queen  was  the  soûl  of  this  plan  of  the  campaign  ;  that  the 
princes  were  labouring  in  concert  with  her;!|  that  Loais  the  Sixteenth 
was  annulled  ;  that  foreign  troops  were  arriving  by  forced  marches,  and 
that  to  meet  the  required  expenses  an  order  had  been  given  to  make  an 
hundred  millions  of  bills  of  the  state;  that  a  list  had  been  drawn  up 
which  devoted  to  death  not  only  the  Duke  of  Orléans  and  the  leaders  of 
the  ultra  revolutionary  party,  but  even  those  who  thougbt  to  group  them- 
selves around  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  become  a  constitutional  monarch,  for 

*  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  1. 1.  p.  226. 

t  Réponse  de  M  ....  à  son  ami,  quoted  in  the  Hiatoiie  Parlementaire,  t.  2.  Livrai- 
Bon,  3.  p.  74. 

\  HÎBt.  Parlementaire,  t.  2.  Livraiaon,  3,  p.  74. 

i  Beaulieu,  Essais  historiques,  t.  1.  p.  302. 

Il  See  concerning^this  the  notice  of  M.  de  Barante^  made  with  the  papero  of  M.  d« 
Saint-Priest  himself,  who  wai  then  a  minister.  ^     , 
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example,  Mirabeau,  Mounier  and  Lalljr  Tolleodal.*  Facta  aoon  apoke. 
On  the  6th  of  July  the  rojal  German  régiment,  commanded  by  the 
Prince  de  Lambesc,  encamped  in  the  garden  of  the  Hunting  lodge  ,-t 
eîght  cannona  were  placed  at  Sèvres,  where  pasaera  by  were  received 
during  the  night  aa  enemies;|  a  régiment  of  Huaaara  had  made^their 
appearance  at  Veraaillea,  who,  odious  to  the  Frencb  guards^odioua  to  the 
people,  rendered  the  city  which  waa  agitated  by  their  quarrels  bioody  ;^ 
it  was  aaid  that  thirty-five  thousand  men  were  already  apread  out  between 
Paria  and  Yersaillea,  that  twenty  thoosand  more  were  expected,  that 
traina  of  artillery  were  to  follow  ;  the  roada  began  to  be  interrapted  ;  the 
roads,  bridgea,  promenadea  were  changed  in  aucceaaion  into  niilitary 
poata;!!  every  where  waa  the  image  and  aa  it  were  the  apectre  of 
invaaion. 

The  conduet  of  the  National  Aaaembiy  in  thia  extremity  of  danger 
deaervea  to  be  reroarked.  Trembling  at  having  aubmitted  itaelf  to  the 
people  aa  ita  defendera,  and  wishing  to  owe  nothing  but  to  the  king,  it 
held  out  ita  banda  towarda  Louia  the  Sixteenth,  iroplored  him,  and  did 
not  fear  to  deacend  in  ita  prayer  even  to  the  language  of  idolatry.  Mira- 
beau was  overwhelmed  with  applause  when  in  the  aeaaion  of  the  8tb  of 
July,  he  aaid,  '<  Hâve  the  councillors  foreaeen  the  cooaequencea  of  those 
meaaurea  they  are  taking  for  the  aeourity  of  the  throne?  ....  Hâve 
they  obaerved  by  what  a  fatal  chain  of  eircumstancea  the  wiaest  minda 
are  caat  beyoud  the  limita  of  modération,  by  what  terrible  impulae  an 
ezcited  people  precipitatea  itaelf  towarda  exceaaea,  the  firat  ideaof  which 
would  hâve  made  it  tremble?  Hâve  they  read  in  the  heart  of  our  good 
kingî"  ....  Mirabeau  propoaed  a  pétition  to  Louia  the  Sixteentb  ;  he 
waa  commiaaioned  to  draw  it  up,  and  the  next  day  he  preaented  an 
addreaa  to  the  vote  of  the  aaaembiy  which  made  the  repreaentatives  of 
the  nation  apeaka  aa  followa  :— 

"  The  movementa  of  your  heart,  Sire,  are  the  true  aafety  of  French* 
men.  When  troopa  are  advancing  from  ail  quartera,  campa  are  forming 
around  us  and  the  capital  is  invested,  we  ask  ouraelvea  with  astonish- 
ment,  is  the  king  diatruatful  of  the  fiddity  of  hia  people?  If  he  had 
doubted,  would  he  not  bave  poured  hia  paternal  griefs  into  our  heart? 
What  does  thia  threatening  display  mean  to  say?  Where  are  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  atate  and  of  the  king  who  are  to  be  aubdued  ?  Where  are 
the  rebela,  the  léaguera,  who  are  to  be  reduced?  An  unanimous  voice 
repliea  in  the  capital  ;  we  cherish  our  king  ;  we  bless  htaven  far  the  gift 
it  has  given  us  m  ki$  hve.  ....  Sire,  we  conjure  you  in  the  name  of 
the  country,  in  the  name  of  your  own  happineaa  and  glory,  to  send  away 
your  soldiers  to  the  poats  from  whence  your  councillors  bave  drawn  them. 
....  Sire,  in  the  midat  of  your  children  be  guarded  by  their  love."tI 

*  <<  Theae  jtarticolan,"  saya  the  Abbé  de  Montgaillard,  <<  came  from  the  Baron  de 
BreteoU,*'  1. 1.  p.  62. 

t  Hist.  ParlemeDUire,  t.  2.  LiTraison,  3.  p.  69. 

t  Lettre  de  M  ...  à  ion  ami,  qnoted  in  the  Hiat  Parlementaire,  t.  2.  LÎTrataon,  3. 
p.  71. 

^  Beauliea,  Eataia  hialoriqnee,  1. 1.  p.  293. 

Il  Dij-haitième  lettre  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  ^  aea  commettant!. 
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Never  assoredly  had  tbe  hamility  of  monarchical  enthasiasm  encoun- 
tered  such  forma  ;  but  they  hoped  thus  to  gain  Louis  tbe  Sixteentb,  and 
sepa^ate  bis  cause  from  tbat  of  tbe  nobles.  The  adulations  of  Mirabeau 
were  tben  voted  witb  transport,  "  tbe  assembly  appearing  to  bave  bai 
one  çoul  and  one  tbougbt."* 

Vain  calculation  ;  tbe  invincible  genius,of  tbe  révolution  called  the 
people  upon  the  scène.  Louis  tbe  Sixteentb  made  a  dry  and  barsfa  reply 
enveioping  a  tbreat,  to  tbe  deputation  whicb  tbe  assembly  sent  him.  He 
declared  that  one  of  bis  duties  was  to  watch  over  tbe  préservation  of 
order  ;  tbat  evil  intentioned  persoos  could  alone  misguide  bis  people  as 
to  tbe  true  motives  of  tbe  measuk-es  of  précaution  wbicb  bad  been  adopted, 
He  proposed,  moreover,  to  tbe  States  General  to  remove  to  Noyon  or 
Soissons,  adding  tbat  in  tbat  case  he  would  go  to  Coropiègne,  in  order 
to  maintain  tbe  communication  tbat  must  extst  beiween  him  and  tbe 
assembly.f 

Thus  royaity  repulsed  witb  a  baughtiness  as  road  as  insulting,  tbat 
alliance  wbicb  burgherism  was  buming  to  conclude  witb  it,  for  tbe  double 
purpose  of  conquering  tbe  aristocracy  defînitely,  and  of  escaping  from 
tbe  support  of  tbe  people.  So  weli  could  the  queen  and  princes  blind 
Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

Though  penetrated  witb  bitterness,  the  assembly  dared  neitber  to  resist, 
protest,  nor  complain,  and  the  Count  de  Grillon  could  say  without  excit- 
ing  murmura,  tbat  they  sbould  trust  to  the  promise  of  tbe  king,  who 
was  an  bonest  man.  But  Mirabeau,  who  bad  been  irritated  by  tbe  ill 
success  of  bis  flatteries,  spoke  impetuously,  and  passing  suddenly  from 
tbe  language  of  tbe  evening  before  to  the  contrary,  combatted  tbe 
monarchical  tendencies  of  the  Count  de  Grillon.  Tbis  confidence,  on 
wbicb  he  prided  bimself  as  a  virtue,  was  pure  teroerity.  It  was  a  vice 
of  the  nation,  wbicb  had  pushed  it  from  fault  to  fault  at  the  crisis  of  tbe 
moment.  It  was  time  to  understand,  to  open  their  eyes,  if  they  did  not 
wish  *'to  resemble  children  who  were  always  mutinous  and  always 
slaves."! 

It  was  time  to  open  their  eyes  indeed,  for  the  court  was  pursuing  its 
préparations  for  war  witb  insolent  parade.  Two  men  came  to  direct 
them  ;  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  and  tbe  old  Marshal  de  Broglie.  Tbe  first, 
a  presumptuous  person,  of  austère  countenance,  of  brutal  habits,  capable 
of  carrying  bis  zeal  to  madness,  was  the  statesman  of  tbe  enterprise  :^ 
tbe  second  was  its  warrior  ;  and  neitber  of  them  took  any  pains  to  con- 
ceal  their  plans.  If  we  must  burn  Paris,  eaid  tbe  Baron  de  Breteuil,  we 
will  burn  Paris." ||  The  Marshal  de  Broglie  wrote  to  the  Prince  of 
Gondé  ;5T  "  A  salvo  of  cannon,  a  discharge  of  musquetry  would  soon 
bave  dispersed  thèse  arguera,  and  the  replaced  absolute  power  wbicb  is 
decaying,  in  place  of  tbe  republican  spirit  wbicb  is  growing."    This  mar- 

*  Tbe  phrase  of  Mirabeau  in  bis  accoant  of  tbe  ■enion  of  the  9thof  Jaly,  Treixième 
lettre. 

t  Diz-neoTième  lettre  do  Comte  de  Mirabeau  à  de»  commettaota.  X  Ibid. 

^  Notice  sur  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint  Priest,  p.  102. 

il  '<  I  repeat  this  phrase  word  Tor  word  as  I  heard  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  say  it  m  1794." 
Mont-gaillard,  t  2.  p.  63. 

T  A  letier  publisbed  in  Paris  and  London  in  1789,  and  whicb  bas  never  been  denied. 
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Bhal  was  far  frôm  baving  tbe  capacity  of  hia  brother,  tbe  mysterîoas 
diplomatist,  tbe  concealed  correspondent  of  Loals  tbe  Fifteenth;  be 
was  said  to  be  besîdes  cbildisbly  superstîlious,  and  it  wasromored  aroong 
tbe  people  tbat  be  wore  on  bis  finger  a  little  Saint  John  Népomucène, 
to  wbom  be  repeated  ail  bis  actions.*  But  be  was  a  resolute  soldier, 
ready  to  strike  ;  be  saited  tbe  court.  Strange  and  for  ever  odious  sigbt  ! 
A  vast  field  of  battle  extended  around  tbis  capital  of  tbe  world  of  intel- 
lect, Paris.  Hère  were  tbe  régiments  of  ProTence,  Vintimille,  Royal 
CraTate,  Helmstadt,  Royal  Pologne  ;  in  anotber  place  tbose  of  Salis- 
Samade,  Cbateau- Vieux,  Diesbacb,  Bercbiny,  Esterbazy.  Wbo  would 
bdieve  itî  Tbey  wisbed  to  place  a  cannon  in  a  garden  adjoining  tbe 
hall  of  tbe  states  ;  a  sacrilegious  plan,  wliicb  tbe  fear  of  being  betrayed 
by  tbe  proprietor  before  tbe  execution^  alone  caused  tbem  to  abandon.f 

And  as  if  menace  bad  not  been  enough,  insuit  was  joined  to  it. 
Pamphlets  appeared  announcing  tbe  bopes  of  tbe  court  in  terras  of  out- 
rageous  gaiety.  In  one  of  those  bafing  tbe  form  of  tbe  Litany  was  read  ; 
'*]>  Artois,  bear  us  ;  queen  of  tbe  French,  do  not  abandon  your  busband  ; 
Barnave,  bang  yourself  ;  Lafayette,  show  yourself  ;  de  Caylus,  go  on  ; 
Duke  of  Orléans,  tremble;  clergy,  unité;  nobles,  avenge  yourselves;  of 
our  enemies,  tbe  Neckers,  tbe  Mirabeaus,  tbe  Targets,  tbe  Chapeliers, 
tbe  archbishifp  of  Baurdeaux^  tbe  monsters  of  tbe  assembly,  deliver  us, 
our  king  I  .  .  .  *'{ 

We  are  approacbing  tbe  lOtb  of  July,  and  every  tbing  was  ready  for 
tbe  civil  war,  not  only  at  Versailles  and  in  Paris,  but  also  in  tbe  provinces. 
As  tbey  expected  revoit,  every  commandant  received  orders  to  go  to  bis 
post.  Four  companies  of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  entered  Caen  in  which 
tbe  multitude  were  beginning  to  move.  Duraouriez  went  tbere  and  was 
at  tbe  house  of  tbe  Duke  de  Beuvron,  tbe  commandant  of  tbe  province, 
when  in  tbe  présence  of  more  than  sixty  nobles,  whose  countenances 
were  ail  radiant  with  triumph,  tbe  dutchess  went  straight  up  to  bim. 
"  Well,  Dumouriez,  do  you  know  the  great  news?  Your  friend  Necker 
is  driven  off  ;  tbe  king  remounts  tbe  tbrone,  tbe  assembly  is  overtbrown  ; 
jour  friends  tbe  forty-seven^  are  perbaps  now  in  tbe  Bastille  witb  Mira- 
beau, Target  and  a  bundred  of  tbose  insolents  of  the  third  estate;  and 
tbe  Marshal  de  Broglie  is  surely  in  Paria  with  thirty  thonsand  men." 
'f  So  much  tbe  worse,  Madame,"||  coldly  replied  Dumouriez. 

What  was  tbe  national  assembly  doing  during  tbis  time.  It  was  listen- 
ing  to  a  report  of  tbe  committee  on  tbe  constitution,  presented  by  Meu- 
nier, and  a  project  of  a  déclaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  presented  by 
Lafayette.  Fortunately,  Paris  was  awake,  and  tbe  bolder  members  of  tbe 
Breton  club  did  not  sleep.  One  of  tbem,  Âdrian  Duport,t[  having  con- 
ceived  tbe  idea  of  arming  France  by  means  of  a  panic  terror,  emissaries 
were  despatcbed  every  where,  commissioned  to  cry  out  when  traversing 

*  Annales  Parisiennes,  No.  1.  p.  11. 

t  Beauliea,  a  royalist  writer,  relates  this  fact  as  of  his  personal  knowledge.    He  wts 
at  this  period  at  Versatiles.    See  Essais  historiques,  1. 1.  p.  908. 
t  Litanies  des  Saints  contreJes  diables. 
i  The  forty-seven  nobles  who,  on  tbe  S5th  of  Jone,  nnited  wSth  the  third  estate. 

*  Mémoires  de  Damoariez,  t.  2.  p.  35.    Collection  BerviJle  et  Barrière^.  t 
T  Beanlien,  Essais  historiqnes,  t.  1.  p.  806.                                        V^OOglC 
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cîtîes  tnd  villages,  '<The  brigands  are  about"  The  stratagem  was 
entirdj  successful  ;  every  maD  seized  bis  gnn,  ail  France  was  erect. 

In  their  turn,  the  Orleanists  bad  surroanded  the  Doke  of  Orléans, 
urging  him  to  beoome  at  length  tbe  chief  of  bis  army,  representing  to 
bim  bis  verj  dangers  as  a  kind  of  providential  indication  of  bis  part,  as 
a  proof  tbat  he  wonld  soon  }iave  to  choose  betvreen  seizing  on  tbe  scaffbld 
and  dying  on  it.  Tbey  went  furtber  ;  they  knew  tbat  like  in  tbat  to  bis 
grandfatber  tbe  régent,  be  believed  in  magie  and  bad  recoarse  to  it.  A 
man  of  extraordinaryappearance^oneof  tbose  mysticrevolutionistswboee 
trace  we  bave  foUowed,  présents  bimseifto  tbe  prince,  and  offerstofumish 
bim  witb  an  exact  knowledge  of  futority,  by  p^acing  bim  in  connection 
ivitb  infernal  spirits.*^  <*  Willyou  bave  the  courage,"  said  tbe  mysterious 
person  to  bim,  **  to  accompany  me,  alone,  at  roidnigbt,  to  a  plain  withoot 
roads,  like  tbat  of  Villeneuve^Saint-Georges,  for  example?"  The  duke 
consented  to  it,  and  leaving  bis  train  at  Villeneuve,  be  goes  witb  bis 
guide.  The  night  was  dark.  Tbey  meet  spectres,  and  conquering  bis 
alarm  the  prince  interrogates  them.  Tbey  do  not  fail  to  make  prédic- 
tions to  him  of  a  nature  to  exalt  bis  beart,  and  he  received  a  ring,  which 
was,  so  long  as  be  kept  it,  to  render  fortune  propitious  to  bim.  Sucb 
were  the  means  they  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  to  play,  wbo  wished,  at  ail 
hazards,  to  act  upon  tbe  Duke  of  Orléans,  to  give  him  a  crown  to  désire. 
But  this  prince  bad  early  so  exhausted  the  springs  of  Hfe  in  him,  tbat  be 
bad  reached  that  kind  of  disinterestedness  which  is  only  indifférence. 
Hoyalty  did  not  appear  to  bim  to  be  of  sufficient  value  for  bim  to  cou» 
demn  himself,  to  the  efforts  of  ambition  and  tbe  fatigue  of  bypocrisy  to 
oonquer  it. 

The  situation  thus  tended  to  simplify  itself  in  a  terrible  raanner.  Since 
burgherism  was  led  to  resort  to  the  séditions  auxiliaries  wbom  Mirabeau 
bad  dreaded  )  since  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  disappearing  behind  the 
Count  d'Artois;  since  the  Duke  of  Orléans  was  blotting  himself  out, 
the  bloody  part  cobld  only  lay  between  the  court  and  tbe  people. 

Paris  was  muttering,  and  in  excitement  A  thousand  alarming  rumora, 
a  thousand  mixed  récitals  of  truth  and  falsebood,  urged  the  population 
from  uncertainty  to  anger;  one  wbile  it  was,  that  the  king,  flying  from 
Versailles,  was  about  to  establisb  himself  in  the  plain  of  tbe  Sablons,  and 
place  bis  throne  beneath  a  tent,  in  the  midst  of  a  camp  ;  now  it  was  an 
army  of  murderers  wbom  tbey  had  called  from  the  depths  of  Italy  ;  or 
still  better,  tbey  were  preparing  to  take  from  the  people  the  last  roorsds 
of  that  poisooed  bread  which  the  famine  bad  left  them.t  Tbe  smallest 
particulars,  tbe  least  news  increased  the  agitation.  A  duel  between 
French  guards  and  Hussars,  the  coachman  of  M.  de  Coigny,  stnick  witb 
the  âat  side  of  the  sword,  for  not  having  drawn  up  before  the  prince  de 
Lambeac  . . .  were  events.j:  The  fermentation  was  so  great,  the  passions 
were  so  excited,  that  a  popular  orator  fell  dead  witb  excitement.§  A  spy 
having  been  discovered  in  the  Palais  Royal,  they  eut  off  bis  hair,  plunge 
him  several  times  into  the  water,  and  drag  him  bleeding  through  the 


*  MëmoiretJiîBtorîqueB  et  politiques,  t.  6.  p.  64. 
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streets,*  whiist  in  other  quartera  the  people  cried  out,  "  Three  men  were 
hung,  becaose  they  killed  a  guard  of  the  king's  pleasures."  Every  where 
were  noise  and  the  piercing  voices  of  chance  speakers,  every  where  the 
movements  of  the  crowd.  In  the  Tailleries,  two  officers  of  the  régiment 
of  Berchiney  were  stopped,  and  with  daggers  at  their  breast  conipelled  to 
shout  "  Hurrah  for  the  third  estate."  In  the  Palais  Royal,  Messieurs  de 
Polignac  açd  de  Sombreuil  were  forced  to  open  a  passage  for  themselves, 
Bword  in  hand.  Then  by  the  side  of  thcse  scènes  of  violence  were  scènes 
of  taoQultuoas  joy  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  open  streets,  amid  the  appiauses 
of  a  famished  multitude,  préparations  were  made  to  fête  the  insurrection, 
to  give  it  banquets.  A  samptuous  dinner  was  offered  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Duke  of  Orléans,  to  some  artillerists  who  had  openly  violated  their 
countersign,  and  eighty  soldiers  of  the  régiments  of  Provence  and  Vin- 
timille,  having  revolted,  a  patriotic  bail  was  given  to  them  in  the  Champs- 
Elysées  by  the  dames  of  the  market.t 

Behold  then  Paris  abandoned  to  its  ardors.  It  is  true  that  the  cavalry 
of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie  cover  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  that  his  heavy 
artillery  occupy  Saint-Denis,]:  that  Besenvul  is  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
with  his  German  troops,  and  that  from  the  top  of  the  Bastille  loaded  can- 
non  command  control  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine  ;  but  menaces  are  sud- 
denly  clothed  with  appearances  of  fear.  There  was  no  attempt  at  repres* 
sion  ;  in  the  places  where  the  crowd  was  boiling  over,  there  was  no  figure 
of  a  pretorian.  Authority  is  silent  ;  it  conceals  itself  in  the  centre  of  motion- 
less  bayonets,  and  that  monarchy  which  yesterday  armed  itself  so  noisily» 
we  might  to-day  think  to  be  dead  in  its  armor. 

There  was  the  same  external  calmness  at  Versailles.  The  world  was 
ignorant  of  wfaat  was  passing  in  the  château.  On  the  lOth  of  July,  as 
Necker  presented  himsdf  at  the  door  of  the  conncil  chamber,  the  Count 
d'Artois  met  him,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  him,  said,  "  Go  where  you  came 
from,  traiterons  foreigner  !  Return  to  your  little  city,  lest  you  perish  by 
my  hand."  Necker  took  a  step  backwards,  drew  himself  up,  and  not  an- 
swering  a  word,  went  to  take  his  place  at  the  council.§  On  the  next  day, 
at  the  council  of  despatches,  the  ministers  remarked  the  traces  of  an 
unusual  émotion  on  the  face  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  He  soon  dropped 
his  head,  closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  go  to  sleep.||  But  it  was  one 
of  the  ordinary  ruses  of  this  weak  prince  to  feiffn  drowsiness,  when  he 
wished  to  hide  his  secret  anxieties  or  the  embarrassments  of  his  con- 
science, in  the  présence  of  his  council.  This  was  known,  and  such  of 
the  ministers  as  foUowed  the  fortunes  of  Necker  were  alarmed  by  his 
iàlse  sleep. 

*  Le  Coatîn  Jacques,  Hiet.  de  France  pendant  trois  mois,  p.  23. 

t  Lettre  II  le  Marquis  de  Luchet. 

X  Mémoires  de  Du  mouriez,  t.  8.  p.  37. 

^  Mémoires  de  Ferrières,  a  royalist  writer,  and  hostile  to  Necker. 

Il  Lettres  et  instructions  de  Louis  IS.    Notice  sur  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint-Priest. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PARIS   IN  INSURRECTION. 

General  aoxiety^Tbe  dUmisaa]  of  Necker— >Pictare  of  Pariaian  iniurrcction— Tbe  Abbé 
Grégoire— Tbe  déclaration  of  the  National  Assembly—Heroism  ofthe  people;  thoir 
disinterestedness  ;  tbe  diatrusts  which  calumniate  them — Stranffe  dictatorship  bom 
from  éventa. — Wby  tbe  Bonrgeoia  gnard  is  ettabliabed — Artificial  manœuvres  of  ibe 
proToat  of  tbe  merchanta — Characteriatic  letter  of  the  Baron  de  Beaenval  to  tbe 
Counteaa  Jalea— Tbe  people  are  deceÎTed  ;  their  indignation — Diauibution  of  powder 
,at  tbe  Hôtel  de  Ville— Nigbt  of  tbe  13th  of  July. 

On  Sundaj,  the  12th  of  July,  1789,  Paris  heard  a  movement  of  the 
Duke  of  Orléans  proclaimed  early  in  the  morning,  which,  under  the 
name  of  an  honorary  tax,  proposed  a  volunlary  subscriplion  tocomfort  the 
poor.  The  Duke  of  Orléans  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  ;  he  gave  three 
hundred  thousand  livres.* 

Bat  on  that  same  day  other  thoughts  occupied  the  roinds  of  men* 
The  poçr  even  appeared  to  be  indiffèrent  to  their  misery.  "  Has  Necker 
been  dismissed?"  was  the  question  which  bourgeois,  soldiers,  work- 
men,  and  eren  the  unfortunate  beggars,  who,  having  no  asylum,  sought 
a  country,  addressed  to  each  other  as  they  met.  "  Has  Necker  been  dis- 
missed,"  and  the  number  of  a  journalf  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  in 
which  was  read,  under  date  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  written  at 
midnight  ;  "  In  gênerai  every  thing  appeared  to  be  tranquil  ;  this  tran- 
quillity  gave  me  hopes.  I  entered  the  galleries  of  the  Château.  Ah,  sirs, 
you  will  believe  that  it  was  not  to  learn  the  confirmation  of  news,  which 
alarmed  me,  but  rather  to  learn  there  that  it  was  false.  It  appeared  to 
me,  that  there  were  some  movements  about  the  apartments  of  Madame 
•  •  •  .  I  saw  almost  immediately  the  Duke  of  •  ♦  *  leave  them,  M. 
de  •  »  »  and  the  Duke  of  •  ♦  *  had  entered  them  some  minutes  be- 
fore.  I  thought  I  saw  a  change  about  their  faces.  It  was  late  ;  I  deter- 
mined  to  retire.  As  I  was  passing  through  the  court  yard  of  the  minis- 
ters,  couriers  ready  to  start  increased  my  anxiety.  My  way  to  the  CrotX' 
Blanche  led  me  past  the  hôtel  of  M.  Necker.  A  carriage  wliich,  I  thought, 
was  his  was  at  the  door  ;  post  horses  were  attached  to  it.  I  questioned 
one  of  the  people,  trembling:  'Madame  Necker,'  he  said  to  me,  *is 
about  to  join  M.  Necker  at  Ouen.'  The  securily  of  this  man  restored 
tranquillity  to  my  heart,  and  I  hope  on  awakening  to  learn  only  good 
news." 

Whatwould  this  news  be?  Whiist  awaiting  them,  the  people  aban- 
doned  themselves  to  gloomy  conjectures,  and  exchanged  a  thousand 
bitter  reraarks.  They  complained  of  the  queen,  who  was  accused  of 
having  sent  several  millions  to  the  emperor;J  of  the  Count  d'Artws 
who  was  suspected  of  a  criminal  audacity;  of  the  Marshal  defiroglie, 
who  had  dared  to  say,  "  I  answer  for  Paris."§     About  nine  o'clock,  men^ 

*  Lettre  %  M.  le  Marquia  de  Lucbet.        t  Le  Coorrier  de  Veraaillea  à  Paria,  No.  8. 

X  Lettre  i  M.  le  Marquia  de  Lucbet.        %  Annalea  Pariaiennea,  No.  4,  p.  15. 
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with  dejeeted  and  alarmed  coantenances  mîght  hâve  been  remarked  in 
différent  places.  Tbey  spoke  to  each  other  in  a  low  voice,  mysteriouslj.* 
There  waa  no  more  doubt.  Tbe  horn  of  disaster  was  about  to  sound, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  ca?alry  and  infantry,  and  tbe  pavement  groaned 
beneath  the  trains  of  artiJlery.  There  was  then  an  universal  excitement 
among  the  multitude,  and  it  âowed  from  ail  quarters  in  swelling  âoods 
towards  the  Palais  Royal,  already  designated  as  the  head-quarters  of 
future  revolts. 

The  Palais  Royal  did  not  présent  at  that  period  tbe  appearance  it  now 
does.  The  Duke  of  Orléans  bad,  about  1788,  constructed  in  tbe  middle 
of  tbe  garden  an  enclosure  clothed  with  a  trellis,  and  whicb  a  terrace 
with  flowers  and  jets  of  water  crowned.  The  apartments  of  the 
prince  were  reacbed  from  it  by  a  small  open  gallery,  and  tbe  low^r  apart- 
ments of  tbe  palace  by  a  subterranean  gallery,  traces  of  whicb  still 
remain.t  This  enclosure,  whicb  from  a  distance  resembled  a  vast  bas- 
ket adorned  with  flowers,  had  been  first  intended  as  a  théâtre  for  exer- 
cises in  borsemanship,  and  had  received  the  name  of  the  circus,  it  had 
been  then  opened  for  dances  and  concerts.  At  one  of  its  extreroities 
was  a  basin  flanked  by  four  pavilions.  AU  around  extended  smiling 
alleys,  whicb  galleries  framed.  In  this  fresh  and  voluptuous  sojourn  the 
insurrection  encaroped  of  préférence;  and  this  strange  forum  became  so 
formidable  to  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  révolution,  that  one  of  them  painted  it 
in  thèse  terms  :  "  It  is  tbe  image  of  tbe  cbimera,  and  bas  tbe  head  of  a 
beautiful  prostitute,  tbe  tongue  of  a  serpent,  the  hands  of  a  harpy  ;  its 
eyes  émit  fiâmes,  its  heart  is  empty,  or  ferments  only  with  lascivious 
thoughts,  its  moutb  distils  now  venom,  now  heroic  words."| 

Thither,  then,  went  ail  Paris  of  tbe  révolution  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1789.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  many  were  obliged  to  climb  into 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  remain  suspended  tbere.§  Tbey  as  yet 
only  waited;  but  that  groaning  of  restless  crowds,  so  resembling  the 
sea,  was  already  rising  to  beaven.  Between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon,  a 
messenger  wbo  arrived  from  Versailles,  proclaimed  the  terrible  news. 
AU  were  prepared  for  it,  and  yet  it  cast  such  darkness  over  the  situa- 
tion that  the  iirst  movement  was  that  of  furious  incredulity.  Tbe  bearer^of 
tbe  news  was  seized,  and  dragged  to  tbe  very  basin  of  the  circus  ;  he  ran 
tbe  risk  of  being  thrown  into  it.  But  détails  which  could  not  be  gain* 
sayed,  spread  tbe  conviction  that  tbey  endeavored  in  vain  to  repuise. ii 

Necker  had  received,  on  the  preceding  evening,  the  royal  letter  whicb 
announced  bis  dismissal  and  exUe.  He  was  at  table  at  tbe  time.  He 
read  the  letter  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  continued  to  converse 
freely  with  bis  ^uests,  and  at  tbe  close  of  dinner,  pretending  a  pain  in 
bis  head,  he  invited  bis  wife  to  take  a  turn  with  bim,  Tbey  immediately 
got  into  a  carriage  and  entered  Brussels,  wbilst  the  Baroness  de  Staël > 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  fall  and  fiight  of  ber  father,!)  so  careful  was  the 
disgraced  minister  not  to  become  an  occasion  of  trouble.     Lafayette 

*  L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.,  chap.  40.  p.  53.         t  Yatout,  Hist.  du  Palais  Royal,  p.  185. 

t  Rétif  de  la  Bretoone,  La  Semaine  Nocturne,  the  fiflb  night,  p.  91. 

i  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  chap.  40.  p.  53. 

I!  Hist.  de  la  Révolution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  1. 1.  chap.  15.  pr>31 1.     t 
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had  said  to  him,  "  If  thej  dismifla  jou,  thirty  thoasand  Parisiens  will 
conduct  you  back  to  Versailles."* 

There  are  moments  in  history  in  which  a  man  is  a  situation.  The 
dismissal  of  Necker  once  confirmed,  tbe  Palais  Royal  assumed  a  for- 
midable appearance.  Daring  the  whole  morning  tbe  day  bad  remained 
obscuredyt  but  now  the  sky  cleared  oif,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
thousands  of  heads  tbat  it  embraced.  Having  reached  the  middle  of  hïs 
course,  he  darted  bis  rays  upon  the  burning-glass  placed  in  the  meridian 
of  the  Palais  Royal  ;  the  light  of  a  cannon  received  them,  it  went  off  at 
once  ;|  it  was  the  sun  himself  which  appeared  to  give  the  signal  of  tbe 
révolution,  and  in  the  excitement  of  a  kind  of  sublime  sup^stition,  tbe 
people  uttered  a  loud  cry. 

Then  a  young  man  springs  from  the  Café  de  Foy,  mounts  a  chair,  and 
holding  a  pistol  in  one  band  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  cries  out,  '*  To 
arms."  Snatching  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  he  makes  a  cockade  of  it  for  him- 
self. The  trees  are  despoiled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  They  urge 
on.  The  young  tribune  is  called  for  history  Camille  Desmoulins  ;  to 
the  majority  of  those  who  follow  him  in  tbe  tumult,  he  was  stili  but  a 
courageous  stranger. 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  multitude  at  tbe  Palais  Royal  ;  the  streets, 
now  full  of  men  who  were  hastening  by  in  troops  and  silently,  and  now 
deserted;  the  shops  hastily  closed;  the  women  with  vast  baskets  fûU 
of  green  ribbons,  which  they  distributed  to  passersby;  distant  fîring;  at 
ail  the  Windows,  faces  on  which  a  tragical  curiosity  was  painted  ;  sach 
was  Paris.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  an  immense  crowd  presented  itself 
at  tbe  bouse  of  the  sculpter,  Guillaume  Curtius,  on  the  boulevard  du 
Temple,§  demanding  the  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  and  Necker. 
The  busts  having  been  given  up,  tbe  terrible  cortège  passed  along  the 
boulevard  in  an  order  of  maroh  at  once  triumphant  and  dtsmal.  It  was 
notcomposed  solely  of  the  populace;  ail  conditions  were  confounded  in 
it.  By  the  side  of  a  Savoyard,  who  with  a  black  cap  on  his  head,||  car- 
ried  the  effigy  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  that  of  Necker  was  borne  by  an 
élégant  young  man,  having  two  watches,  and  clothed  in  a  dress  of  striped 
silk.^  Flags  floated  in  sign  of  victory,  but  also  of  distress  and  moum- 
ing  ;»•  and  on  the  way  they  cried  out,  "  No  more  joy,  close  the  théâtres. '*ft 
The  column  went  towards  the  Palais  Royal  and  directed  its  way  by  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  towards  the  place  Louis  tbe  Fifleentb.  Cavalry  were 
posted  at  the  place  Vendôme.  The  young  man  i^i  tbe  silk  dress  was 
shot  hère;  he  fell  dead.|t  But  the  bust  was  immediately  raised  up,  and 
mingling  with  the  troops  which  had  received  orders  to  fall  back,  tbe  pro- 
cession arrived  with  them  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  place  Louis  the  Fif- 

*  Mémoires  de  Général  Lsfayette,  pablithed  by  his  fimily,  t.  4.  p.  68. 

t  Lettre  %  M.  le  Morqais  de  Luchet         %  L*Ami  do  Roi,  etc.,  chap.  40.  p.  53. 

^  Déposition  de  Guillaume  Curtius  dans  la  procédure  criminelle  institutie  an  Chatelet 
de  Paris  ;  95,  p.  150.  chez  Baudouin,  1790. 

il  Ibid.  S  Déposition  de  François  Pépin,  ubi  supra,  124.  p.  185. 

•*  Le  Cousin  Jacques,  p.  24.  tt  Ibftl. 

Xi  The  fact  of  a  Frencb  gnardsman  slain,  and  that  of  the  bust  of  Necker  broken  by  a 
sabre  blow,  are  incorrect.  See  the  dépositions  of  Curtius  and  the  Savoyard  cited  above. 
The  two  busts  were  returned  to  Curtius  nnhurt.  /^  i 
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teenth.  Tiiere,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  frightfiil  diaorder,  the  Savoyard  was 
struck  by  a  ahot  in  tlfe  left  \eg,  and  by  a  sabre  eut  in  the  breast.  He  ia 
anriounded  ;  one  of  hia  companlons  raîses  him  npon  his  shoulders,  ex* 
tricates  himaelf  from  the  mêlée,  and  carriea  him  to  the  Palaia  Royal^ 
where  he  remained  expoaed  aJl  bleeding  in  the  aight  of  the  people. 

Besenval  waa,  however,  in  the  place  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  with  a  strong 
detachmenl  of  the  Swiss  gaard,  the  hasaara  of  Berchiny,  the  drageons 
of  Cboiaeul,  the  régiment  of  Salis>Samade,  and  the  crowd  was  thicken» 
ing  aroimd  the  aoldiera.  Besenval  api^eared  at  first  to  be  imnioveable  ; 
bot  soon  seized  with  a  tierce  impatience,  he  détermines  to  employ  force, 
and  instead  of  arranging  his  forces  so  that  the  différent  groupe  could  flow 
by,  through  the  champs  Ëlyaées  and  the  avenues  on  the  right  which  lead  to 
the  quay,  or  by  the  large  oullets  which  open  on  the  leil  on  the  Rue  Saint 
Honoré,  he  adopta  a  manœuvre*  whose  inévitable  effect  would  be  to 
crowd  thousands  of  men  upon  a  single  point,  and  constrain  them  to  fly 
towards  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  by  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
Pont  Tournant  Such  an  évolution  was  so  extraordinai^,  it  presaged 
SQeh  frightful  evils,  that  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  whom  he  ordered  to 
pash  right  on  the  Thuilleries,  made  him  repeat  his  order  twice.t  Forced 
to  obey,  he  advances  at  the  head  of  his  German  dragoons,  driving  the 
multitude  before  him.  An  old  man  waa  traropled  under  foot  by  the 
bones  ;  mothers  were  overthrown,  dragging  their  children  after  them  ; 
the  air  resounded  with  lamentable  groans.  The  dragoons  traverse  the 
PoDt  Tournant,  overthrow  a  barricade  formed  hastily,  crosa  it,  and  arrive 
ia  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleriea  at  the  Statue  of  Mercury.  There,  aeized 
with  doubt,  in  the  midst  of  their  violence,  the  oiiicers  raised  their  caps.} 
But  the  confusion  was  extrême,  and  whilst  pushing  one  another,  inoffen- 
aive  promenaders  fled  fuU  of  fear,  some  indignant  young  men  hurled 
atones,  chairs,  broken  botties  irom  the  tops  of  the  terraces,  on  the  dra- 
goona.  The  cry  is  suddenly  heard,  '<Tum  the  bridge,  tum  the  bridge," 
and  fearful  leat  their  retreat  ahould  be  eut  off,  the  cavalry  wheel,  finng 
their  pistols.  The  Prince  [de  Lambesc  hastens  furiously  to  a  group  of 
men  who  were  preparing  to  tum  the  bridge,  and  atrikea  one  of  them 
with  hia  aabre.  The  order  waa  then  given  to  poat  themsdves  at  the  store» 
room  of  the  crown,  and  the  troops  which  covered  the  place  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  remained  in  their  ainiater  immobility. 

The  brutal  expédition  waa  immediately  known  through  ail  Paria;  but 
as  usual,  it  was  exaggerated.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  dragoons  had  fired 
on  persons  passing  by  ;  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  was  represented  as  mur- 
dering  an  old  man  who  had  fallen  on  his  knees  and  asked  for  quarter  ;^ 
it  was  aflSrmed  that  tbey  were  about  to  set  lire  to  the  capital.  A  cannon 
ahot  fired  in  the  meanwhile,||  added  to  the  alarm  and  rage.  Clusters  of 
people  were  formed  in  ail  the  quarters  of  the  city  ;  the  shops  of  the 
armorers  are  pillaged  ;  but  tbey  take  neither  gold  nor  silver,  they  want 
iron  only.U    It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  the  fusileers  of  the  com- 

*  It  il  a  rmliit  writer,  Montjoie,  who  mikei  the  remark.    See  L'Ami  do  Roi,  etc., 
chap.  40.  p.  66. 
t  L'Ami  du  Rot,  chap.  40.  p.  66.  %  Ibid. 

%  Le  Coosin  Jacquet,  p.  27.  ||  Beanlieu,  Etaais  Hittorîqnes,  t  1.  p.  311- 

T  DumqIz,  (Rnm  de  Sept.  Jonn,  p.  274.    Collection  Benrille  et  Barrière.  pOQIc 
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pany  of  Vaufj^irard,  with  a  oorporal  nanied  Garde  aad  a  dram  at  tfaeir 
head,  attacked  a  detachment  of  tbe  Royal  Germans,  at  the  Hôtel  de 
Montmorency.  A  French  guardsmao  springs  at  the  bridle  of  a  dragooo. 
évades  a  blow  of  the  sabre,  and  with  a  blow  of  the  bayonet  stretchâ  the 
hostile  horseman  on  the  ground.*  The  foreign  aoldiera  demanded  to 
maintain  the  fight  ;  their  leaders  order  a  retreat  At  the  aame  time,  the 
French  guards  who  were  in  the  barracks  of  the  Rue  Verte  saw  a  maa 
appear  among  them,  of  roogh  extertor»  a  red  and  pimply  skin  and  hide- 
ous  features,  but  who,  ficrce  and  hever  speaking  of  himself  but  in  the 
third  person,t  exercised  the  double  empire  of  pride  and  daring.  It  was 
Gonchou,  the  Mirabeau  of  the  faubourgs,  The  guards,  ezcited  by  him, 
le  A  their  barracks  quickly  and  marched  to  the  place  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
to  combat  the  foreign  troops.     But  it  was  vacant  when  they  reached  it 

The  attitude  of  autfaority  was  every  where  that  of  stupor  before  Paris 
thus  unchained.  At  the  botel  of  the  Invalides,  was  M.  de  Sombreoil, 
who  hearing  a  heavy  cart  load  of  stones  tilted  out,  and  thinking  he  heard 
cannon,  sent  a  despatch  to  the  ministry  to  know  how  he  should  resist 
imaginary  artillery;|  st  the  other  extremity  of  Paris  was  M.  de  Lanney, 
who  perceiving  from  the  top  of  the  Bastille,  that  the  population  of  the 
faubourg  Saint  Antoine  was  violently  excited,  sent  a  courier  to  Ver- 
sailles to  State  that  he  would  take  nothing.on  himself;^  and  finally,  there 
was  Besenval,  who,  passing  from  the  excess  of  rashness  to  the  contrary, 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  place  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  lefl  the 
capital  to  it8elf.|| 

In  thisextremity,]earning  that  an  immense  multitude  wfaich  was  seek- 
ing  for  arms  had  invaded  the  great  saloon  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  some 
electors  repaired  there,  in  hopes  of  calming  their  minds.^  In  the  evenin^r^ 
when  the  deputy  Guiilotin  came  to  announce  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  that 
ail  was  quiet  at  Versailles,  and  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear,  an 
elector  named  de  Leutre,  exclaimed  impetuously,  *'you  reroember.  Mes- 
sieurs, that  on  the  13th  of  July,  1788,  a  frightful  hail  storm  devastated 
halfof  France;  if  you  are  not  careful,  the  13th  of  July,  1789,  will  be  a 
thousand  times  more  disastrous  than  the  13th  of  July,  1788. was."** 
Would  this  melancholy  prophecy  be  fuliilled?  Behold  what  the  vepresen- 
tatives  of  burgherism  required.  The  effervescence,  however,  increased 
momentarily  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  The  barrier  which 
separated  the  electors  from  the  crowd  of  citizens  was  crossed*  "  Arms  ; 
we  want  arms."  The  electors  ordered  the  porter  to  give  upthose  which 
could  be  found.  But  the  people  do  not  wait.  The  dépôt  of  arms  of  the 
city  guard  is  discovered  ;  the  doors  fall  before  a  powerful  effort  ;  every 
one  arms  himself  and  an  unknown  man  mounts  guard  at  the  door  of  the 
great  hall,  in  his  shirt,  with  naked  legs,  without  shoes,  and  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder.tt 

*  Le  Coasin  Jacquet,  p.  30.    L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.,chap.  40,  p.  62. 
t  Les  prisons  en  1793,  per  Madame  la  Counteese  de  Bobm,  p.  159. 
t  L*Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  chap.  40.  p.  60.  ^  Ibid. 

Il  Mémoires  de  Besenval,  t.  2.  p.  363. 

S  Procés-yerbal  de  l'assemblée  des  Electeurs  du  tiers  Etat,  t.  1.  p.  175,  Paris,  Chef 
Baudouin,  1790.  **  Annales  Parisiennes,  No.  1.  p.  14. 

tt  Procès,  verbal  de  l'assemblée,  etc.,  1. 1.  p.  180. 
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Tbe  night  was  terrible.  Monej  was  exacfed  to  procare  powder  ;  people 
were  slopped  in  the  atreet  to  be  asked  "do  you  belong  to  the  third  as- 
iate ?"*  In  certain  quarters  groupa  were  seen  reading,  by  the  light  of 
torches,  many  placards,  whose  very  gaiety  was  menacing  ;  "  Tbe  post  of 
grand  master  of  cérémonies  for  sak  ;  address  Madame  de  Brézé"  or 
stltl  better,  "  The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  having  been  carried  by  bis  passion 
for  the  chase  to  the  pursait  of  a  stag,  indemnities  are  promised  to  per« 
sons,  whose  possessions  hâve  been  damaged."  The  barrière  were  buriH 
éd.  In  proportion  as  the  darkness  thickened,  did  the  increasing  noise 
appear  to  increase  the  alarm.  Towards  midnight,  they  commenced 
flounding  the  tocsin  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  Notre  Dame,  and  in  ail  the 
parishes  ;  every  one  barricaded  bis  own  bouse,  and  doring  this  night, 
sleep  desceuded  only  on  the  eyes  of  children.t 

At  Versailles,  the  12th  of  July  had  flown  by  in  silent  anziety.  Coro- 
manication  with  the  capital  having  been  stopped,  neither  the  post,  ne»' 
persons  on  foot,  had  been  enabled  to  cross  the  barriers,  Mirabeau  was 
led  to  say,  addressing  himself  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  **  Unfortunate 
king,  in  the  bosom  of  a  people  who  cherish  you,  never  forget  this  day  of 
anguish.  It  is  thus  tyrants  live."|  The  deputies  had  assembled  early 
in  the  morning  ;  but  not  being  in  nnmbers,  the  national  assembly  had 
adjourned  its  resolutions  until  the  next  day,  repeating  the  famous  verse 
of  Horace  :  *'  Si  fractus  iUabatur  arbis"  which  the  Abbé  Grégoire  re- 
called  on  this  occasion. 

The  Abbé  Grégoire  was  then  beginning  to  draw  attention  to  himsdf. 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  two  entirely  difierent  natures  were  harmoniously 
combined.  Thus  bold  in  bis  reason  as  a  philosopher,  as  simple  bearted 
as  the  humblest  of  village  pastors,  be  had  learned  from  reading  profane 
autbors  contempt  for  préjudices,  from  that  of  the  gospelt  love  for  the 
poor.  He  was  a  Jansenist,  but  without  its  being  easy  to  know  if  he 
partook  most  of  Fenelon  or  Saint  Cyran.  It  arose  from  this,  that  this 
priest,  so  rude  to  terrestrial  powers,  and  who  had  freqnently  inspirations 
worthy  of  the  inflexible  genius  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  devoted  bis  life, 
however..  to  the  defence  of  the  Jews,  the  negroes,  the  common  people, 
ail  the  condemned  hère  below.  He  bore  iiv  bis  person  visible  signs  of 
thèse  internai  contrasta  ;  for  he  had  at  once  a  severe  countenance  and 
insinuating  manners,  a  bold  eye,  and  a  smile  fuU  of  sweetness. 

The  national  assembly  commenced  its  session  on  the  13th  of  July,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  éventa  of  Paris  were  not  yet  known; 
but  they  had  learned  that  Messieurs  La  Luzerne,  Saint-Priest  and  Mont- 
morin  had  received  orders  to  leave  the  court,  and  that  the  new  ministère 
were,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  the  Marahal  de  Broglie,  Messieurs  de  la 
Galaizière,  La  Porte,  Foulon.  Such  namea  spoke  clearly  the  designs 
of  the  court  ;  the  consternation  was  gênerai.  Mounier  having  proposed 
that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  king,  to  request  tbe  recall 
of  the  ministers,  and  to  déclare  to  him  that  the  country  could  bave 

^  Lettre  %  M.  le  Marqnis  de  LacheL 

t  Beaulieo,  1. 1.  p.  614.    Lettre  ao  Marqoia  de  Laohet.    Hiat.  de  la  RevolutioD,  par 
deoi  amis  de  la  liberté,  t.  1.  chap.  15.    L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.,  ehap.  41. 

f  Dii-neuvième  lettre  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  %  aea  commettants.      ^--^  t 
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no  confidence  in  their  auocessors,  Lally  ToUendal  rose,  and  wUh  accents 
of  sadness,  said  : 

"Let  us  refer  back  to  last  August.  The  laws  were  oYcrthrown; 
twenty*five  millions  of  men  were  without  judges,  and  without  justice,  the 
public  treasury  was  without  resources  ....  the  people  had  no  hope»  but 
in  the  States  General,  famine  showed  itself  a  far.  The  truth  struck  the 
ear  of  the  king,  and  he  recalled  the  faithful  minister,  who»  in  more  pros- 
perous  times,  had  given  him  proofis  of  his  dévotion.  Justice  immediately 
résumes  its  course  ;  the  public  treasury  fills  up,  the  infamous  word  bank- 
ruptcy  is  no  longer  pronounced,  the  prisons  are  opened,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate  whom  they  contain  set  at  liberty. . . .  The  States  General  bave  been 
anhounced,  and  no  one  longer  doubts,  when  a  virtuous  minister  guaran« 
teed  their  being  held,  and  the  name  of  the  king  recei?ed  a  thousand 
blessings.  Famine  bas  been  announced  ;  but  the  seas  are  soon  covered 
wtth  vessels,  two  worlds  are  placed  under  contribution  for  our  subsistence, 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  meal  and  grain  are 
imported  among  us.  Finally,  in  despite  of  obstacles  and  intriguesi,  the 
States  General  are  opened. . . .  The  States  General  are  opened.  How 
much  there  is  in  thèse  words. . . .  Each  day  bas  seen  unions  and  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  comtng  to  light.  We  bave  marched  onward  ; 
France  bas  breathed.  It  is  at  such  a  moment  that  perverse  counsels  take 
from  the  king  a  faithful  servant,  from  the  nation  a  virtuous  minister. 
This  is  not  enough  ;  three  other  ministers  whose  virtues  merit  our  esteem^ 
are  also  taken  from  us.  This  is  still  not  enough  ;  M.  Necker  is  exiled, 
banished,  condemned  to  fly  as  a  culprit  But  who  is  his  accuser!  Is  it 
the  parliaments  whom  he  bas  recalled  ;  the  people  whom  he  bas  fed  ;  the 
creditors  whom  he  bas  paid  ?  In  default  of  accusers,  I  seek  for  calumnia- 
tors.  ...  I  bave  heard  him  called  factions  ;  bas  his  retreat  been  that  of  a 
&ctious  person  ?  ...  He  bas  escaped  from  the  public  grief.  The  whole 
night  was  pasaed  in  alarm,  in  seeking  for  him.  He  preferred  to  deprive 
hiinself  of  ail  consolation,  rather  than  occasion  trouble  by  his  retreat,  and 
his  last  feeling  bas  been  for  the  happineas  of  France.  If  thèse  are  not 
characteristics  sacred  to  virtue,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  virtue."* 

Thèse  words  are  received  with  applauset  mingled  with  tears.  In  the 
midst  of  the  universal  émotion,  the  Count  de  Virieu,  a  deputy  of  the  no- 
bility,  proposes  that  they  should  renew  in  common  the  oath  of  the  tennis 
court.  '<  Oaths  are  eternal,"  replies  Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  '*  it  is  useless 
to  renew  them  ;  the  constitution  wili  be,  or  we  will  be  no  longer."  What 
however  would  they  meet  at  the  end  of  their  ardent  career,  whither 
wonld  they  be  drawnî  What  would  the  people  do?  The  words, 
establishmaU  ofa  bourgeois  miUtia,  having  been  pronounced,  M.  de  Saint 
Fargeau  ezclaimed,  "  When  no  one  représenta  the  people,  it  représenta 
Itself."!  -^^  ^^^^  moment  a  courier  from  the  commandant  of  Paris  is 
introduced,  and  hands  the  following  letter  to  the  président  "  The  crowd 

*  Speech  of  Lally  ToUendal,  reported  alraost  entire  in  the  Diz-neuTÎ^me  lettre  d« 
Mirabeau  à  les  commettants. — See  also  the  Moniteur,  in  which  this  speech  is  still  more 
complète. 

t  See  l*Ami  dn  Roi,  etc.  in  which  in  the  speech  of  Lally  ToUendal  ia  trealed  8«  a 
romantic  harangue.  Se  cahier,  chap.  42.  p.  95.  , 

X  Moniteur,  Session  of  13th  of  July,  1789.  ^  1 
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is  immefise  in  the  Palais  Royal  •  . .  .  the  barrière  on  the  north  hâve  been 
aacked  ;  that  of  the  throne  is  on  fire.  Erery  one  is  taking  the  green 
eockade.  .  . .  It  is  said  that  the  prisons  are  to  be  opened.  They  are  badly 
inforraed  ai  Versailles  ;  they  wish  to  punish  the  bandits,  and  keep  them 
in  prison."*  This  news,  its  laconic  sadness,  the  Tery  disorder  in  which 
it  was  drawn  np,  filled  the  assembly'with  firight.  It  remains  for  some 
time  mute  with  horror  ;  but  energy  gradoally  awakening,  a  deputati<m 
was  sent  to  the  king. 

A  great  movement  reigned  in  the  Château,  a  moveroent  of  joy  and  pride 
not  of  alarni.t  The  insurrection  in  Paris  was  painted  in  the  imagination 
of  the  courtiers,  but  as  an  outbreak  of  the  populace,  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  quell.  The  Baron  de  Breteuil  "  who  had  a  deep-toned  Toice,  and 
who  made  a  great  noise  as  he  walked,  striking  with  his  foot,  as  if  he 
wished  to  make  an  army  spring  fi'om  the  earth,"|  had  never  displayed 
more  presumptuous  confidence.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  deceived  by 
it.  He  recei?ed  the  deputation  as  a  man,  who  thought  himself  the  mas- 
ter,  and  replied  ;  ^  I  hâve  already  informed  you  of  my  intentions  as  to  the 
measures  which  the  dtsorders  of  Paris  bave  forced  me  to  take  ;  it  is  for 
me  alone  to  judge  of  their  necessity,  and  I  cannot  make  any  change  in 
them." 

It  was  then  that  the  National  Asserably  indignant,  but  calm,  and  rising 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  senate,  threatened  by  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile 
eamp,  made  that  cdebrated  decree: 

*'  The  Assembly,  the  interpréter  of  the  nation,  déclares,  that  M.  Necker 
and  the  other  ministers,  who  hâve  been  removed,  carry  with  them  their 
•Bteem  and  regret  ; 

'*  It  déclares  that  alarmed  at  the  fatal  conséquences  which  may  ensue 
from  the  reply  of  the  king,  it  will  not  cease  to  insistupon  the  removal  of 
the  troops,  who  hâve  been  extraordinarily  collected  near  to  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, and  upon  the  establishment  of  bourgeois  gnards  ; 

*<  It  déclares  anew,  that  there  can  be  no  intermediary  between  the  king 
and  the  national  assembly  ; 

"  It  déclares  that  the  ministers,  and  civil  and  military  agents  of  autho* 
rity  are  responsible  for  every  enterprise,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
and  to  the  decrees  of  this  assembly  ; 

"  It  déclares  that  the  ministers  and  actual  counsellors  of  his  majesty,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  station  they  may  be,  or  whatsoever  fonctions  they  may 
discharge,  are  personally  responsible  for  the  présent  evils,  and  for  those 
which  may  follow  ; 

**  It  déclares  that  Ûie  public  debt  having  been  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship  of  French  loyalty,  and  the  nation  not  refosing  to  pay  the  in* 
terest  on  it,  no  power  bas  the  rîght  to  prononnce  the  infamous  word 
bankruptcy,  no  power  has  the  right  to  violate  the  public  fàiih" 

Whilst  the  représentatives  of  burgherism  were  so  nobly  resisting  the 
court  at  Versailles,  at  Paris  they  were  placing  themselves  in  a  défensive 
attitude  against  the  people,  calumniated  by  tb^r  suspicions. 

*  Moniteur,  Session  of  13th  ofJnly,  1789. 

t  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.  3e  cahier,  chap.  42.  p.  79.  ^  t 

t  Madame  de  Staël,  Conaiderationt,  |cc«  1 1.  chap.  SO.  p.  ISLnOOgLC 
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Several  of  the  electors  went  to  the  Hôtel  de  Yîlle,  at  8  o'clock,  on  (fae 
moming  of  the  13th,  and  to  impose  on  the  multitude,  who  were  already 
fiUing  ita  halls,  announced  falsely  the  existence  of  a  bourgeois  aoldiery.* 
To  form  this  soldiery,  and  bj  it  to  weigh  upon  the  people,  became  the 
great  occupation  of  the  electors.  Alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  tocsin, 
which  ail  the  echoes  of  the  city  sent  to  them,  and  by  the  cry  of  to  arms 
which  came  from  every  mouth,  they  sent  in  haste  for  M.  de  Flesselles,  the 
provost  of  the  merchants  and  echevins.  An  innumerable  crowd  pressed 
around  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  which  applauded  at  the  sight  of  M.  de  Fies» 
selles,  who  arrived  with  a  confident  air.  They  did  not  know  that  décisive 
measures  against  them  were  then  meditating,  and  that  it  was  to  giye  a 
varnish  of  legality  to  thèse  measures,  that  the  proTost  of  the  merchants 
had  been  sent  for.  In  fàct  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  great  hall  of  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville  than  the  assembly  of  electors  hastened  to  ofier  him  the 
presidency.  It  was  then  determined,  afler  a  short  délibération,  that  the 
citizens  who  were  assembled  there,  should  retire  to  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  that  a  permanent  committee  should  be  appointed  ;  that  each  district 
—they  were  sixty  in  number — should  be  called  upon  to  furnish  two  hun- 
dred  men  for  the  formation  of  a  Parisian  militia  ;  that  the  right  of  watch- 
ing  over  the  public  safety,  and  of  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
soldiery,  should  belong  to  the  permanent  committee  ;  that  every  private 
citizen  should  be  furnished  with  a  sabre,  a  gun,  a  sword  and  a  pistol 
which  he  should  be  bonnd  to  carry  to  his  district,  that  the  riotous  assem- 
blages should  cease.t  The  members  of  the  permanent  committee  were 
chosen  without  further  delay,  but  solely  from  among  the  echevins  and 
electors.  The  usurpation  was  flagrant  :  a  citizen,  named  Grêlé,  denounced 
it  fiercely,  and  to  quiet  his  opposition,  they  added  him  at  once  to  the 
committee.| 

Thus  burgherism  gave  itself  a  pretorian  guard  of  twelve  thousand  meo. 
At  the  risk  of  subjecting  the  court,  it  wished  to  disarm  the  people. 

And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  conduct  of  this 
people,  the  object  of  so  much  distrust.  It  was  its  honor  which  gaarded 
the  city.  Whilst  above  it,  they  were  deliberating  on  the  means  of  re- 
ducing  it  to  impotence,  it  was  distributing  itself  spontaneously  in  proteo- 
tive  groupa,  laying  itself  out  to  prevent  its  anger  from  dishonoring  a 
vigilant,  sometimes  a  cruel  care.  lu  the  garden  of  the  abbé  of  Montmattre, 
for  example,  some  workmen  hung  on  a  tree  one  of  their  companions  who 
had  stolen  an  hen.^  Others  took  the  carriage  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc 
to  the  place  de  Grève,  to  burn  it  there  ;  but  his  trunk  with  ail  its  contents 
was  carried  scrupulously  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  ||  Thus  the  people  avenged 
themselves  for  fears  which  outrage  lavished  on  them. 

It  was  an  inspiration  of  generosity  which  led  them  to  the  prison  de  la 
Force.    In  this  Bastille  of  usury,  unfortunate  men  were  languishing, 

*  Procêa-Torbal  de  Passemblëe  dea  électeari,  t.  1.  p.  183. 

tibid.  t  l.p.  187  et  soi ▼. 

}  The  procës-verbal  de  l'anemblée  des  électeani,  thoagh  drawn  np  with  a  minote 
«bundance  of  deUils,  absUint  from  roentioning  this  fact.— Dttsualx  reports  it  withoQt 
commentary.— See  l'Œuvre  de  sept  jours,  p.  278. 

Î  Lettre  à  M.  le  Marquis  de  LocheL  ^  . 

Dusaulx,  Œuvre  de  sept  jours,  p.  98».  oigitized  by  CoOglC 
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several  of  whom  had  entered  it  when  yonng,  and  had  seen  their  hair 
turii  wbite,*  being  guilty  of  the  crime  of  poverty. . .  .  Thus  the  émotion 
was  profound,  when  they  traversed  Paris,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
weeping  with  joy  and  blessing  their  benefactors.  This  same  people  who 
set  at  Jiberty  the  prisoners  of  la  Force,  assisted  in  repressing  the  revolt 
of  those  of  the  Châtelet^t  in  order  to  show  clearly  that  they  prolected 
misfortune,  not  robbery  or  assassination. 

Scènes  however  of  déplorable  violence,  as  îs  easy  to  conceive,  took 
l^ace  in  the  convent  of  the  Lazarists.  It  was  said  that  this  convent 
contained  an  enormous  roass  of  grain,  and  that  was  a  formidable  dénon- 
ciation at  a  time  when  Paris  was  sufierîng  so  craelly  from  famine.  The 
rumor  was  well  founded,  but  they  were  ignorant,  that  the  lazarists  dis- 
tributed  abundant  alms.  Their  bouse  was  assailed,  and  the  popular  fury 
ihere  displayed  itself  ;  it  was,  however,  a  disinterested  excitement,  for 
inoney  offered  to  the  assailants  was  rejected  with  contempt,|  and  fiAy- 
two  wagon  loads§  of  meal  were  faithfully  conducted  to  the  hall,  by  men 
who  wanted  bread. 

Paris  however  appeared  to  be  a  prey  to  a  kind  of  sacred  intoxication. 
People  who  did  not  know  one  another,  accosted  each  other  to  commu- 
nicate  the  ardor  of  a  fraternal  delirium.  Green  cockades  were  distributed. 
Every  where  women  cast  them  out  of  every  window  to  passera  by,  and 
if  any  one  asked  them  why  they  adopted  green,  the  color  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  Toices  replied,it  is  the  color  ofhope.||  Women  were  obltged  to 
give  up  their  ribbons  with  which  the  guns  were  ornamented.Yf  Leaders 
of  bands  caused  the  r€fppel  to  be  beat,  or  for  want  of  drums  assembled 
their  robust  army  to  the  noise  of  bells.**  The  Garde-Meubie  having  been 
invaded,  and  the  arma  which  it  coiitained  carried  off,  casks,  lances,  and 
bucklers  glittered,  borne,  as  in  the  time  of  the  league,  by  warriors  in 
rags.  Finally  such  were  4he  effects,  freqaently  strange,  of  this  glorious 
disorder,  that  popnlar  play  actors  appeared  in  the  pulpits  of  the  churches 
in  which  the  assembliea  were  held,  and  were  there  applauded  in  their 
character  of  tribunes. tt 

There  was  notbing,  moreover,  which  was  not  given  to  patriotism,  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  ideas.  Alarmists  went  about  it  is  troe,  saying 
**  The  Bourbon  palace  is  on  fire  ;  they  are  about  to  burn  the  Bagatelle, 
in  the  wood  of  Boulogne."  News  which  perfidious  roouths  sowed,  for 
not  a  fact  confirmed  it,  and  it  was  on  a  false  alarm  that  the  Countess  de 
Brionne,  after  havtng  had  the  furniture  of  her  hôtel  taken  away  by  people 
in  disguise,  fled  herself  in  a  hackney  coach.^:  The  honor  of  the  people 
still  guarded  the  city. 

•But  this  it  was  which  the  bourgeois  municipality,  impatient  to  rid 
itself  of  so  mucb  generous  ardor,  refased  to  understand.    Without  in- 

*  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.  3o  cahier,  chap.  41,  p.  66. 

t  Ibid.  p.  67.  Montjoie  who  relates  both  facta  doea  not  bluah  to  cal!  those  of  whom 
be  tpeaks,  hrigandt. 

t  An  aTOwal  made  in  a  récital  fall  of  bittemess  of  Cousin  Jacques,  p.  34. 

i  Pmd'homne,  Révolutions  de  Paris,  1. 1.  p.  7.    6th  édition,  1790. 

Il  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.  3e  cahier,  chap.  41,  p.  67. 

T  Lettre  à  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet.  **  L'Ami  du  Roi,  ubi  snpra. 

tt  Le  Coasin  Jacques,  p*  43.  )t  Lettre  i  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet^C 
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quiring  if  their  appréhensions  sboat  the  people  were  not  a  calamny,  and 
if  prudence,  when  it  is  unjasty  is  not  a  danger,  the  electors,  aseembled 
at  the  hôtel  de  ville  in  pernuuuni  eommittee,  made  a  definite  decree,  pro- 
viding, 

That  the  number  of  Parisian  soldiery  shoold  be  raised  from  twehe  to 
forty-eight  thousand  men  ; 

That  the  sixty  districts,  reduced  into  sixteen  quarters,  should  form  six- 
teen  légions  ; 

That  each  member  of  the  Parisian  soldiery  should  wear  a  red  and  bine 
cockade ; 

That  every  nian  who  should  be  found  wearing  this  cockade  withont 
haring  been  registered  in  one  of  the  districts,  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  justice  of  the  permanent  eommittee.* 

The  permanent  eommittee  had  taken  care  to  reserre  to  îtself  the 
appointment  of  the  superior  officers,  lea?ing  only  the  inferior  to  the  dis- 
tricts.t  The  chief  comroand  was  offered  to  the  Duke  d'Aomont  who 
asked  for  twenty-four  hours  to  think  of  it,  the  second  post  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Salle,  who  at  once  threw  his  fortune  and  life  into  it4 

This  seizure  of  sovereign  power  by  a  handful  of  electors  or  obscure 
echevins  was  a  strange  blow  of  audacity.^  To  organize  an  army  for  the 
service  of  the  middle  classes,  to  order  the  people  to  be  licensed,  to  dis- 
pose of  higb  military  grades,  to  impose  a  cockade  on  the  révolution,  to 
erect  itself  into  a  suprême  tribunal,  was  what  some  bourgeois  dared  both 
against  the  sovereignty  of  one  and  the  sovereignty  of  ail.  But  there  are 
in  the  life  of  societies,  certain  stormy  hours,  in  which  are  events  whieh 
make  dietatorships. 

Thus  thèse  men  whom  the  agitation  importnned,  had  the  skill  to  pré- 
sent themselves  at  first  as  agitators.  That  was  their  strength  at  first 
Passtonate  adhésions  were  handed  into  them  from  ail  the  districts.  Tlie 
students  of  the  Chatèlet,  the  médical  students,  the  French  guards,  the 
commandant  of  the  watch  presented  themselves  successively  to  the  new 
authority,  to  salute  its  installation. ||  The  people  themselves,  whom  toc 
rauch  independence  embarrasses,  did  homage  tothe  Hôtel  de  Ville,  with 
the  two  silver  cannon  given  formerly  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by  the  king 
of  Siam,  and  which  on  the  13th  of  July  were  mingled  with  the  baggage  of 
the  émeute.  Carriages  stopped  at  the  gâtes  of  the  capital,  cars  full  of 
grain,  furniture,  table  furniture,  provisions  of  every  kind  were  directed 
towards  the  place  de  Grève,  which  had  become,  according  to  a  cotero- 
porary,Y[  one  of  the  richest,  but  the  most  turbulent  and  least  accessible 
of  the  marts  of  Europe. 

*  Procéa-Torbal  d«  l'EMemblée  des  ëlecteura,  1. 1.  p.  196.  et  taW.        t  Ibid.  p.  197. 

X  Dusaolx,  ŒuTre  de  sept  jours,  p.  28. 

^  The  foUowiog  are  their  names,  of  wbioh  some  only  haTe  survived  ;  de  Flessellet, 
the  proTOst  of  the  merchants  ;  Baffault,  Sageret,  Vergne,  Rouen,  Echevins  ;  Ethis  de 
Corny,  king*8  attoroey  ;  VeyUrd,  chief  register  ;  the  Marquis  de  la  Salle,  the  Abbé 
Faacnet,  Tassio,  deLeutre,  Quatremère,  Dumangin,Giroo,  Doclo&du  Fresnay,  Morean 
de  Saint  Méry,  Bancal  des  Iisarts,  Hyon,  Legrand  de  Saint  René,  Jeanin,  electois; 
Grêlé,  citizen. 

Il  Procés-Terbal  de  l'assemblée  des  électeurs,  1. 1.  p.  S04,  S31. 

T  Dusault,  ŒuTre  de  sept  jours,  p.  389.  ^  j 
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The  faubourgs  wanted  to  be  armed,  and  their  impatience  waa  so  hot, 
that  fifty  thousand  pikeawere  made  in  tbirty-six  houra.*  But  pikes  did 
not  answer,  they  wanted  fire-arma.  Then  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
provost  of  the  merchants,  the  manœuvres  whose  secret  we  must  tell. 

In  a  work  in  which  bave  been  published  under  cover  of  certain  mys- 
terious  forms,  several  letters  of  great  interest,  attributed  to  différent 
marked  persons  of  the  revolntion^t  we  read, 

A  Letter  from  thê  Baron  de  Ntiba  (BMeoTal)  to  Madumê  JuUug  (Jalai  de  Poligate.) 

«'Madame, 

*<  No  haman  eonbination  wUl  resiat  the  torrent  ;  it  bas  been  inponible  to  prevent 
the  explosion. . . .  It  is  not  to  speak  properly»  tbe  people  whom  we  bave  to  dread,  but 
those  who  sprung  from  thia  claaa,  bave  enoogh  influence  OTerthem  to  irritate  them.  .  . . 
Irla,  (ihe  qucen,)  muât  approach  the  Datcbeaa  d'Apioa,  (Orléans).  She  bas  but  little 
ooDtrol  over  the  niind  ofher  bnaband,  but  she  can  prevent  her  cbUdren  from  foUowing 
the  path  which  their  governess,  (Madame  de  Genlîs)  wiahes  them  to  take  ;  and  if  she 
can  detach  them  from  their  father.  she  wouid  at  least  bave  crédit  in  the  ejes  of  those 
who  found  their  hopes  opon  the  neirs.  No  one  but  Madame  Deliade,  (Adélaïde)  ean 
bring  thia  reconciliation  about.  Our  position  ia  eritical  ;  le  Lorrain  (the  Prince  de 
Lambesc)  bas  done  us  moch  injury  by  bis  pétulance.  The  new  ministers  must  gain 
time  ;  nothing  is  lost,  if  we  are  enabled  to  put  thia  effervescence  to  sleep.  . .  .  Above 
nll,  flatter  the  new  magistrates;  they  are  men  and  should  be  ambitiona;  nothing  onvht 
to  resist  Irla.  • .  .  Nothing  must  be  apared  to  organixe  the  pretended  National  Guara  in 
cor  own  way.  Especially  ahould  the  commandants  be  devoted  to  Torbe  Teamaa  (hia 
majesty)  ail  will  be  repaired." 

We  shall  further  on  cite  in  its  place  anotber  passage  from  this  letter, 
în  which  mention  is  made  of  important  papers  of  which  Flesselles  was  the 
depository.  It  is  certain  that  the  provost  of  the  merchants  had  received 
orders  to  temporize,  to  amnste  the  crowd.  His  character  lent  itself  easily 
to  such  part.  A  man  of  plèasure,  be  had  imbibed  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  multitude  in  the  life  of  the  saloons  ;  he  thought  with  Besen?al, 
that  it  was  essential  to  quiet  tbe  agitation  ;  tbat  the  people  would  not  be 
long  in  succumbing  to  the  fatigue  of  their  own  heroism.  Thus  when 
the  new  oligarchs  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  exhibited  alarm,  because  they 
were  sincère,  be  calm  and  smiling  sported  with  the  excitements  of  the 
Grève  with  a  cold  insolence,  and  scarcely  took  pains  to  conceal  tbat  bis 
serenity  was  mockery.  He  promised  that  arms  should  be  brought  from 
tbe  manufactory  of  Charleville,  and  when  the  chests  arrived,  labelled 
ariiUen/y  on  opening  them  only  old  linen  was  found  in  them.:^  He  sent 
the  deputies  of  the  district  of  the  Mathurins  to  get  guns  from  tbe  con- 
▼ent  of  the  Charteaux  and  they  returned  with  the  foilowing  certificate 
only  :  ''  I  the  undersigned,  prior  of  the  Chartreuse,  certify  that  we  bave 

*  Dusanlt  Œuvre  de  aept  jours,  p.  284. 

t  Correspondance  Secrète  de  plusieurs  grands  peraonnages  )i  la  fin  du  18tb  siècle,  p. 
93.  Paris,  I80S.  Tbîs  book  containe  facu  wbose  autbenticity  we  are  not  dispoaed  to 
guarantee  ;  but  we  hâve  been  enabled  to  verify  the  eiactness  oPmest  of  tbe  facta  which 
thèse  pièces  state.  Thev  were  beeides  published  by  Alexis  Roossel,  tbe  secretary  to  tbe 
commission  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  papers  which  were  fouad  at  the  Thuil- 
leries,  aaer  the  lOth  of  August.  Alexis  Roussel  had  a  trnnk  fbll  of  ibene  valvable  docu- 
ments. On  bis  deatb,  under  the  empire,  the  Heetenant  of  poUee,  Deenaretty  aeiscd  ail 
bis  papers.  ^  t 

I  Procie-Yerbal  de  l'amembMe  des  électeurs,  1. 1.  p.  S67Digitized  by  v^OOQlC 
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Qo  fire-arms,  nor  swords,  bayonets,  etc.,  in  our  house,  and  that  we  nerer 
hâve  had  any/** 

Fleaselles  was  evidentlj  deceiving  the  people  ;  the  word  treason  was 
heard  ;  it  reaoanded,  écho  after  écho,  to  the  very  depths  of  the  Fau- 
bourgs,.and  an  innumerable,  indignant  crowd  came  together.  It  was 
known  that  barrels  of  powder  had  been  taken  into  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  and 
that  they  were  deposited  in  the  bureau  of  the  payera  of  the  rentes  ;  they 
hurry  (hither  in  frightful  confusion,  many  having  pistols,  as  if  a  spark 
would  not  hâve  been  enough  to  blow  up  an  entire  quarler.  A  gun  was 
fired  over  the  barrels^t  the  distribution  began.  It  was  a  priest  who  pre- 
sided  over  this  formidable  distribution.  A  représentative  of  religion  be- 
fore  the  country,  he  displayed,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  an  invincible 
courage,  an  obstinate  prudence,  more  heroic  at  such  moments  than 
courage  itself.     His  name  should  be  preserved.     It  was  Lefebvre. 

The  night  came.  The  provost  of  the  merchants,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  had  a  bed  made  up  in  the  Hôtel  de  Vî]!e,|:  in  which  he  then 
slept  his  last  sleep.  What  would  happen  on  the  next  day  ?  Terrible 
men  had  already  bèen  perceived  around  the  Bastille  which  theyt'threat- 
ened  with  their  gestures.  AH  the  houses  were  illuminated  ;  it  was  light 
as  mid-day.  Most  persons  were  awake,  some  to  prevent  surprise,  others 
to  forge  instruments  of  death.  Bands  of  armed  men  glided  through  the 
streets,  but  like  silent  groups  of  phantoms,  and  nothing  was  heard  through 
the  city  but  the  tread  of  the  bourgeois  patrol  or  the  blows  of  hammers 
resounding  from  the  an  vils. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    TAKING   OF   THE   BASTILLE. 

Deicription  of  fhe  Bastille  ;  ils  internti  régime— Magnanimoas  preposseasions  of  tbe 
people — Fever  of  Paris— The  vault  of  the  invalides — Treason  falsely  attributed  to  the 

gOTernor^^Ënthusiasm  and  heroism  of  tbe  people — Mademoiselle  de  Monsignj — 
ruel  uncertainties  of  De  Launey — The  capitolation — The  people  in  the  Bastille — 
Death  of  De  Launey,  De  Pason,  De  Miray,  of  Major  de  Losme — Admirable  dévotion 
— Burgherism  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville — Why  Fiesselies  was  put  to  death— Generosity  of 
the  coDqoerors — ^The  Swiss  feted  at  the  Palais  Royal^Paris  in  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  July — Suspicions  of  Marat — ^Uai versai  exultation. 

The  Bastille  was  built  at  the  eztremity  of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  and 
pf  the  Boulevard.  Fortress,  prison,  tomb,  it  consisted  of  eight  large 
towers  conneeted  by  thick  masses  of  masonry  and  was  surrounded  by 

*  Bûches  et  RonitHist.  Parlementaire,  t.  2.  Livraison,  3.  p.  99. 

t  Procès. verbal  de  l'assemblée  des  électeurs,  t.  1.  p.  234. 

t  Dusaulz,  Œuvre  de  sept  jours,  t.  1.  p.  287. 

i  There  were  publisbed  on  the  day  succeeding  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  fol- 
lowing  days,  a  crowd  of  différent  and  contradictory  relations,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
appears  at  first  difficalt  to  reach  tiie  truth.    And  yet  never,  as  will  be  aeen  by  our 
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a  large  ditch.  It  was  begun  in  1369,*  under  Charles  tbe  Fifth.  By  a 
like  destiny  with  that  of  Engaerrand  de  Marigny,  the  inventor  of  the 
forked  gallowd,  wbo  illustrated  theoi  with  his  dead  body,  Hugues  Au- 
briot,  the  founder  of  the  Bastille,  was  among  the  first  to  groan  in  it. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  was  frightfui  and  the  genius  of  evil  appeared 
to  hâve  exhausted  itself  in  defending  its  approaches.  The  court  yard 
of  the  governmenl  so  called  because  the  governor  had  his  hôtel  there, 
was  situated  without  the  fortress  and  without  the  principal  ditch  ;  and 
yet  to  reach  even  this  outer  court,  it  was  necessary  to  pierce  two  Unes  of 
sentinels,  to  traverse  two  guard  houses,  to  pass  a  drawbridge.  A  long 
avenue  led  from  the  court  yard  of  the  government  to  the  ditch  of  the 
Bastille  ;  there  was  a  second  drawbridge;  behind  it  a  third  guard  house; 
then  a  strong  barrier  in  full.  view,  formed  of  small  beama  covered  with 
iron.t  Then  appeared  the  inner  court  yard,  that  in  which  the  towers 
were  plunged,  that  in  which  they  were  stifled  between  high  walls.  The 
nudity  and  the  silence  were  horrible  in  it.  The  dock  of  the  prison  hère 
counted  the  hours  slowly  upon  a  dial  which  two  figures  in  chains 
adorned.  It  was  into  this  narrow  enclosure  that  the  prisoner,  always 
alone,  descended,  who  was  permitted  to  corne  there  for  a  short  time  to 
contemplate  the  course  of  the  clouds  or  a  corner  of  the  sky. 

It  is  related  that  Caligula  said  to  his  executioners,  '*  Strike  so  that  they 
may  feel  that  they  are  dying;"  they  feit  in  the  Bastille  that  they  were 
dying.  A  breathing  hole  pierced  in  walls  of  the  thickness  of  ten  or 
twelve  feetand  closed  by  threegrates  of  crossed  bars,  transmitted  to  most 
of  the  rooms  enough  li|[ht  to  cause  its  absence  to  be  regretted.  There 
were  in  it  apartments  with  iron  cagesj:  recalling  the  Château  of  Plessis- 
les-Tours  and  the  tortures  of  Cardinai  Balue.  But  there  was  nothing 
comparable  with  the  lower  dungeons,  the  frightfui  resorts  of  toads,  lizards^ 
jnonstrous  rats  and  spiders.^  Several  of  those  dungeons  whose  furni- 
ture  consisted  of  an  enormous  stone  covered  with  a  little  straw,  and 
which  were  sunk  nineteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  court  yard,  had  no 
other  opening  than  a  hole  overlooking  the  ditch  into  which  the  common 
sewer  of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  discharged  itself. ||     So  that  they 

récital,  was  certainty  more  oecessary,  eTen  in  the  smalleat  circumstances.  Our  firstcare 
has  t^en  been  to  collect  ail  the  scattered  documents  ;  we  then  submitted  them  to  a 
labor  of  very  careful  Torification,  and  bave  a  firm  confidence  that  car  account  istroe 
about  things  and  just  about  persons. 

We  will  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportanity  publlclyto  thank  hère  thebibliopholists  as 
Messieurs  d'Yenne,  Dufey  (de  l*Tonne)  and  Labedolière,  who  bave  kindly  placed  the 
materials  in  their  posaession  at  our  dispoaal. 

We  owe  especiaily  a  testimony  of  IWely  gratitude  to, 

M.  Lairtullier,  the  learned  author  of  the  <*  Celebrated  Women  of  the  Révolution,'* 
who  has  pushed  his  obliging  disposition  so  far  as  to  bave  a  whole  library  consisting  of 
journale  and  eitremely  rare  and  carions  small  Works,  carried  to  our  hoose  : 

To  the  Tenerable  Colonel  Maurin,  who  owns,  as  is  well  known,  an  inestimable  col- 
lection  of  book8,^ournals,  pamohlets,  cuts,  placards,  portraits,  medals,  concerning  our 
revolutionary  period,  and  who  nas  graciously  opened  to  us  his  treasores  : 

Finally,  to  M.  Charles  Ménétrier,  who  has  made  an  especial  study  of  the  biblio- 
graphical  part  of  the  révolution,  of  wbom  we  might  say,  be  isa  Hving  library. 

*  Remarques  historiques  et  anecdotes  sur  la  Bastille,  p.  2.  Paris,  1789.    t  Ibid.  p.  4. 

X  This  fact,  aflirmed  by  tbe  author  of  the  Historical  remarks,  is  denied  by  Montjoie 
and  doubted  by  the  éditera  of  the  Bastille  Unveiled. 

^  La  Bastille  dévoilée  Livraison,  2.  p. 24.    Paris,  1789. 

Il  Linguct,  Mémoires  sur  la  BastUla,  p.  63.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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breathed  only  an  infected  atmosphère,  in  ooropanj  with  hideoua  animais 
in  the  boaom  of  darkness. 

There  was  handed  over  to  the  tormentors  that  Mazers  de  Latude,  who 
expiated  by  thirty-fÎTe  years  of  captifity,  the  crime  of  having  denounced 
an  imaginary  plot  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  when  in  the  âge  of  heed- 
lessness.    Who  does  not  know  the  marvellous  hitftory  of  that  prisoner  f 
Ail  Europe  knew  how  afle r  a  fîrst  escape,  of  the  fruits  of  which  too  much 
confidence  deprived  him,  he  made  a  ladder  one  bundred  andtwenty  feet 
long  out  of  ahirta  and  handkerchiefs;  how  followed  by  his  companion 
D'AIégre,  he  descended  from  the  top  of  the  towers  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  night  ;  how  with  water  to  his  middie  and  sentinels  four  yarda 
from  him,  he  pierced  the  wall  which  separated  the  ditch  of  the  Bastille 
from  that  of  the  gâte  of  Saint  Antoine;  how  at  last  pursued  beyond  the 
frontiers  and  reseized  again  at  Amsterdam,  he  lost  the  liberty  he  had 
regained  by  so  much  boldness,  persévérance  and  genius.     Brought  back 
to  the  Bastille  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  severe  winter  of  1757,  with 
irons  on  his  feet  and  hands,  sieeping  upon  straw.     Whilst  he  slept  two 
loop  hules  of  two  inchesand  a  half  wide  breathed  an  icy  wind  upon  him 
which  almost  deprived  him  of  sight,  the  cold  eut  ofT  his  upper  lip  ;  his 
teeth  remaining  uncovered  split  ;  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  his  beard  were 
burned  ;  he  became  entirely  bald* 

But  what  were  those  physicai  sufferings  of  the  captives  compared  with 
those  moral  pains,  of  that  agony  without  assigned  limit,  without  known 
measure,  whose  crushing  uniformity  nothing  broke?  For  the  bridge  of 
the  inner  court  once  crossed,  one  was  indeed  a  prisoner.  Enveloped  in 
the  darkest  shades  of  mystery,  condemned  to  an  absolute,  formidable 
ignorance,  both  of  the  fault  imputed  to  him  and  the  kind  of  punishment 
which  awaited  him.  He  had  no  longer  friends,  family,  country,  love. 
His  whole  universe  was  to  consist  hereaAer  in  the  fierce  turnkeys  who 
brought  him  his  food,  or  in  the  unfortunate  men  whose  présence  he 
divined  by  the  noise  of  the  gâtes  rolling  on  their  hinges,  or  the  grinding 
of  the  bolts  prolonged  through  the  sonorous  void  of  the  towers.  That 
which  had  no  écho,  was  the  noise  of  supplications;  that  which  did  not 
pierce  the  thickness  of  the  vaults,  was  the  sound  of  friendly  words. 
Children  were  mourning  for  their  father  without  suspecting  that  they 
were  living  above  him. 

Still  in  despair  one  might  bave  been  able  to  become  his  own  destiny  ! 
But  no  ;  a  barbarous  foresight  deprived  the  prisoner  of  ail  means  of 
suicide.  "  They  lefl  a  prisoner,"  says  Linguet,  '*  neither  scissors,  nor 
knives,  nor  razors.  When  tbe  turnkeys  carry  him  the  food  which  his 
tears  moisten,  they  eut  it  up  each  tinie."t  They  could  not  even  die 
of  starvation.  Latude  having  remaiued  one  hundred  and  thirty-threo 
hours  without  eating  or  drinking,  his  executioners  opened  his  mouth  with 
the  keys  and  forced  him  to  swallow  food  ;|  tbe  life  of  each  victim  was 
probably  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  persecutors,  as  their  inviolable 
prey.    Thus  then,  through  a  caprice  of  clemency,  they  were  compelled 

*  Testimiony  ofthe  sargeon  Gnnjean,  in  tha  Mémoire!  de  Latade,  1. 1.  p.  106,  Paria, 
1793. 
t  LiDgaet,Mémoirea  anr  la  BaatUle,  p.  77.  t  Mémoirea  de  Latude^.  107. 
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to  Itve  to  gnaw  their  hearUL  Unfortonate  men,  they  were  so  completely 
eut  off  from  niankind,  that  the  oppressed  conlinued  to  cry  for  mercy, 
wbeo  the  oppressor  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  There  were  ihose 
who,  crazy  from  grief,  frantio  from  rage,  ended  by  leasing  their  dust  in 
the  Bastille,  though  they  no  longer  had  an  enemy,  and  simply  because 
they  had  been  forgotten  ....  What  did  they  do  with  the  corpses? 
How,  according  to  the  beautiful  expression  of  Linguet,  <'did  they 
avenge  on  the  body  the  flight  of  the  soûl  V**  It  is  certain  that  they 
i^ere  not  given  up  to  the  relatives.  There  was  a  Bastille  even  for  the 
dead;  it  was  Saint  Paul,  and  care  was  taken  to  inscribe  only  the  initiais 
of  the  names  on  the  register  of  the  dead,t  in  order  to  condemn  the 
victims  to  a  forgetfulness  even  darker  than  that  of  the  tomb. 

Yet  among  the  in  habitants  were  found  some  who  had  not  only  not 
been  stifled  by  it,  but  who  had,  on  the  contrary,  communicated  great 
historical  lustre  to  it.  To  the  favored  visiters  who  went  to  thts  fortress 
to  seek  for  subjects  of  méditation  or  souvenirs,  conld  be  shown  the 
platform  set  apart  for  the  melancholy  promenades  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan;  the  dungeon  in  which  Pasquier  placed  a  gag  in  the  mouth  of 
the  CouDt  de  Lally  to  stifle  his  shouts;  the  door  through  which  Lia 
Bourdonnaie  came  forth  afier  a  cruel  captivity  of  three  years,  reinstated, 
but  inconsolable  and  dying.  One  of  thèse  towers  had  made  Marshal 
Bassompierre  expiate  the  alarm  which  he  caused  Richelieu.  Anotber 
tower  had  received  the  man  with  the  iron  mask,  enveloped  in  the  alarm- 
ing  secret  of  his  destiny.  The  doors  of  a  third  had  closed  upon  the 
Provost  de  Beaumont^  who  was  guilty  of  hœnng  knawn  the  sacrilegious 
compact  which  starved  the  people.  In  the  depths  of  the  ear  court, 
known  by  the  oharacteristic  name  of  the  Cùurt  ofihe  Wett,  the  Marshal 
Biron  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  hooks  which  fastened  his  scaifold  to 
the  wall  were  still  seen. 

Biron,  Bassompierre,  Lally,  Rohan,  such  names  explain  sufficiently 
how  menacing  the  Bastille  was  to  the  nobility.  Thus  the  cahiers  of  the 
nobles  demanded  its  destruction.];  The  truth  is  that  reserved  esp^Hïially 
for  courtiers,  for  those  who  followed  them,  or  for  men  of  letters,  the 
Bastille  was  an  aristocratie  prison.  Those  who  had  been  confîned  in  it, 
.  frequently  boasted  of  it  when  they  left  it.  The  poor  did  not  enter  it;^ 
they  were  sent  to  suffer  at  Bicêtre. 

A  thing  for  ever  worthy  of  respect,  admiration  and  gratitude.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1769,  the  people  wanted  bread,  and  what  did  they  ask 
for  \  Arms.  They  could  run  to  the  Bicétre,  and  what  fortress  did  they 
talk  of  overthrowing  t  The  Bastille.  There  are  moments  of  sovereign 
inspiration  in  the  lives  of  great  people  as  in  that  of  great  men.  An 
instinct  of  divine  essence  warned  thèse  rude  artisans,  thèse  uncultivated 
hosts  of  the  faubourgs,  that  the  glory  of  chivalric  transports  belonged  to 
them  ;  that  the  first  of  privilèges  was  to  annihilate  that  which  was 
associated  with  tortures,  and  that  liberty  should  announce  itself  by  an 
act  conformable  with  its  genius,  that  is,  by  a  benefît  conferred  on  ils 

*  Mémoires  «ar  la  Bastille,  p.  111. 

t  L»Anii  du  Roi,  etc.    Gabier,  3.    Cbap.  44,  p.  99.  (^  r^r^nio 

t  See  abovein  tbe  Chapter,  Movemeat  oP  the  Electioni^^^^l^^ 
i  L*Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3.  chap.  44,  p.  101. 
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enemies.  Yes,  plebeians  placing  the  destruction  of  an  aristocratie  prison 
in  the  number  of  their  most  ardent  occupations,  is  what  haa  net  been 
sufiîciently  remarked,  and  is  what  surrounds  the  fîrst  blows  that  tbe 
révolution  struck,  with  an  immortal  splendor.* 

On  the  14th  of  July,  at  the  break  of  day,  a  Etranger  presented  himself 
to  BesenvaL  "  Baron,"  he  said  to  him  in  a  sharp  tone,  "the  barriers 
will  be  burned  to-day  ....  Do  not  attempt  to  prevent  it.  You  will 
sacrifice  your  men  without  extinguishing  a  torch."  This  stranger  had  a 
noble  countenance,  a  fiery  look,  a  daring  gesture.  Besenval  was  troubled 
and  stuttered  a  reply  which  he  did  not  remember.t  Tbe  stranger 
disappèared.  What  was  to  be  done  î  Besenval  appeared  to  be  paraljzed. 
He  had  recently  built  a  delightful  bathing  saloon,  which  was  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  capital  ;  and  there  were  some  of  bis  party  who  sus- 
pected  him  of  having  seen  in  the  revolt  of  Paris  the  possible  destruction 
of  bis  house.| 

They  were  preparing  for  the  contest  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the 
other.  "  To  the  Bastille,"  was  the  cry,  Every  one  wore  a  red  and  blue 
cockade  in  bis  hat«  A  crowd  of  soldiers  had  escaped  from  Saint-Denis, 
who,  mingling  with  the  groupa,  distributed  cartridges,  or  taught  the  citi- 
zens  how  to  handle  their  guns.^  Cars  loaded  with  meal  passed  along 
without  notice;  but  at  the  news  that  a  boat  load  of  powder  had  been 
captured  during  the  evening,  the  streets  resounded  with  passionate  ap- 
plause.  Women  applauded  the  armed  men  from  the  Windows. ||  AU 
were  not  there  yet;  ail  were  burning  to  be.  The  Abbe  Lefebvre  having 
closed  the  outer  doors  of  the  powder  magazine  at  two  in  the  morning, 
an  impatient  multitude  had  come  to  break  them  in  with  blows  of  axes, 
and  the  intrepid  priest  had  felt  a  bail  graze  his  hair.l[  What  was  lefl  of 
the  powder  was  distributed  in  horns,  but  the  resources  were  not  sufficient 
either  for  the  number  of  the  arrivais  or  their  warlike  avidity,  whicb  false 
news,  constantly  spread,  rendered  fîercer.  <<The  Royal-Allemand  is  in 
battle  array  at  the  barrier  of  the  throne — ^Ihe  Royal-Cravate  is  massa- 
creing  every  thing  in  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine — the  Rue  de  Charonne 
is  full  of  blood — régiments  are  advancing  from  Saint-Denis;  they  hâve 
reached  la  Chapelle."  The  messengers  of  evil  were  generally  well  dress- 
ed  men.  One  was  remarked,  who  wore  a  blue  dress  adorned  with  gdd 
frogs;  he  was  covered  with  dust,  inundated  with  sweat,  and  appeared  to 
bave  performed  a  long  journey.**  The  committee  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville 
having  sent  orders  to  the  districts  to  sound  the  alarm,  the  streets  were 
unpaved,  barricades  raised,  ditches  dug:  Paris  was  a  camp. 

An  enormous  mass  of  people  had  gone  to  the  Hôtel  of  the  Inva- 
lides in  search  of  guns.  The  governor,  M.  de  Sombreuil,  appeared  at 
tbe  gâte.     He  asked  them  to  respect  in  him  the  laws  of  fîdelity,  and  tbe 

*  This  connection  hae  not  escaped  M.  Michelet,  wbo  expresses  hirnselTin  thèse  toucb- 
ing  ternis  about  it  :  "  And  what  did  the  Bastille  do  to  the  people,  which  the  people  never 
enterfMl ....  But  jastice  spoke  to  them,  and  a  Toice  which  speaks  still  more  sirongly  to 
the  heart,  the  voice  of  humanity  and  mercy  ;  this  gentle  voice  which  appears  to  be  weak 
and  which  overthrows  towers,  had  aiready  for  ten  years  made  the  Bastille  totter. 

t  Mémoires  de  Besenval,  t.  2.  p.  36.7. 

t  Mémoires  de  Rivarol,  p.  46.     Mémoires  de  Weber.  t  1.  p.  873.    /^^^^^î^ 

§  La  Semaine  Mémorable,  p.  12;  24th  of  July,  1789.         Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 

Il  Lettre  lu  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet. 

T  Procés-verbal  de  Passemblée  des  Electeun,  1. 1.  p.  268.  **  Ibid.  p.  298. 
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conscience  of  a  soldier.  A  courîer  had  been  sent  to  Versailles,  could 
they  not  await  his  return  ?  The  assailants  consented  to  it,*  when  a  voice 
is  raised,  *' they  ask  for  time  from  us,  to  make  us  lose  ours."  £?ery 
thing  is  shaken  by  this  remark.  They  leap  into  the  ditches  and  disarm 
the  aentineJs  ;  the  parishioners  of  Saint-Etienne  du  Mont  follow  their  cu- 
rate,  who  had  beeome  the  leader  of  the  band  ;  the  city  attorney,  Ethis  de 
Corny,  gives  his  carriage  horses  to  draw  a  cannon  ;t  the  vault  in  which 
the  arms  were  concealed  is  broken  into.  But  lo,  a  noise  of  groans  and 
imprécations  was  heard.  The  rush  was  so  great  and  impetuous  on  the 
staircase,  that  those  who  were  remounting,  aller  having  armed  them- 
selres,  had  been  violently  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  where 
they  perished,  stifled.  A  frightful  catastrophe  was  imminent  ;  for  the 
crowd  was  thickening,  urged  on  by  its  own  weight.  Then  robust  men, 
who  had  fîrst  descended,  remained  still  erect  in  the  vault,  braced  them- 
selres  against  each  other,  and  forced  the  unarmed  multitude  to  remount 
by  presenting  bayonets  in  their  faces.}  In  this  extrême  disorder,  the 
lights  they  had  uaed  to  guide  them  in  the  vaults  became  extinguished,^ 
the  shouts  redoubled,  they  were  iîghting  in  the  darkness,  and  the  vault 
retained  some  of  those  who  had  invaded  it.  Those  who  had  only  fainted, 
were  carried  up  near  the  dôme,  or  laid  upon  the  grass,!)  and  then  every 
one  hastened  towards  ihe  Bastille. 

There  was  at  that  period  a  restaurateur  named  Duval  in  the  Rue  des 
Boucheries,  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  at  whose  bouse  the  principal 
'  agitators  took  their  meals.  The  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  tables 
were  set  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  young  man  appears.  He  had  a 
streaming  brow,  his  bat  placed  martially  over  his  eyes,  with  his  clothes 
in  tatters.  It  was  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  was  retuming  from  the  In- 
valides.ff  He  strikes  the  earth  with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  exclaiming,  ''  we 
are  free,"  gives  a  rapid  récital  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  ail  hasten  to 
their  friends  of  the  Palais  Royal,  to  urge  them  on  against  the  Bastille. 

The  governor  of  this  fortress  had  been  laboring  for  several  days  with 
préparations  for  defence.  He  had  carried  cart  loads  of  pavtng  atones  to 
the  top  of  the  towers,  and  constructed  pinchers  suitable  to  tear  down 
chironeys  whose  ruins  were  to  crush  the  besiegers.»*  He  carved  em- 
brasures of  a  foot  and  a  half,  pierced  loopholes,  closed  up  a  window  with 
oaken  planks  united  with  ploughs  and  tongue8,and  drew  from  the  armo- 
ry  twelve  of  thèse  ramparts  guns  which  were  called  the  playthings  of 
ihe  Count  de  Saxe.  Fifteen  pièces  of  cannon  lining  the  towers,  three 
(îeld  pièces  placed  in  the  inner  court  opposite  the  entrance,  four  hundred 
biscaiëns,  three  thousand  oartridge8,ttsuch  were  the  materials  for  defence. 

*  Procés-verbal  de  l'assemblée  des  Electeurs,  t.  1.  p.  299  et  soi v,  relation  ofM.  Ethis 
de  Corny.  t  Ibid. 

\  Journée  de  Jean  Baptiste  Humbert.    He  was  among  the  assailants. 

i  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3.  chap.  43.  p.  90. 

Il  Journée  de  Jean  Baptiste  Humbert. 

T  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3  :  chap.  43.  p.  93. 

^*  Relation  de  la  prise  de  la  Bastille  par  un  de  ses  défenseurs,  in  the  ReTue  Rétro- 
spective, t.  4.  p.  2S4. 

tt  And  not  fifleen  hundred,  as  says  Ami  do  Roi  ;  see  the  accoant  qooted  above,  and 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Swiss  officer  who  commanded  the  active  part  of  the  gar* 
rison. 
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It  Î8  true  tbat  the  garrison  ivas  badly  provided  with  food  and  water,*  bat 
wbether  the  people  iriooipbed  or  not,  the  siège  oould  be  only  of  a  short 
duration.  It  ia  alao  true,  that  the  garrison  was  only  coniposed  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteeii  roen,  of  whom  thirty-two  were  Swiss,  of  the  régi- 
ment of  Salis-Samade,  and  eighty-two  Invalides  ;  but  it  was  so  strong 
that  the  Bastille  had  no  need  of  a  greater  number  of  defenders.t 

To  reach  the  first  drawbridge  of  which  we  hâve  spoken  above,  and 
which  was  calledHhe  advanced  draw-bridge,  it  was  necessary  to  folio  w  a 
winding  road,  bordered  on  the  right  by  the  barracks  and  on  the  left  bf 
a  range  of  shops.  Thèse  shops  being  so  situated  as  to  serve  as  a  cover 
for  the  besiegers,  de  Launey  had  an  interest  in  destroying  them,  in  order 
to  free  the  approaches;  he  did  not  do  it,  however,  because  he  drew  a 
very  large  revenue  from  the  looaHty.|  Writers  of  bis  own  party^  hâve 
tlso  accused  him  of  not  baving  wished  to  point  bis  cannon  towards  the 
arsenal,  for  fear  lest  a  small  house  he  had  in  that  direction,  to  which  he 
was  attached,  should  be  injured. 

The  alarma  of  the  bourgeois  cororoiltee  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  were, 
however,  divided  between  the  Bastille  and  the  people.  It  was  impossible 
to  sufier  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine  to  remain  threatened  by  cannon, 
and  yet  they  trembled  to  see  the  people  victorious;  for  then  they  might 
become  the  masters.  Thus  combatted  within  itself,  the  committee 
showed  as  much  ardor  in  preventing  thestrife,  as  the  people  did  in  bring- 
ing  it  on.  Belon,  an  officer  of  the  arquebuss;  Billefod,  a  sergeant  ma- 
jor of  arlillery,  and  Chaton,  an  old  sergeant  of  the  French  guards,  were 
then  sent  from  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  to  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  corn- 
roissioned  to  say  to  him,  "  withdraw  your  cannon,  pledge  your  word  you 
will  commit  no  hostile  acts,  and  on  our  aide  we  will  assure  you  that  the 
people  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine  and  the  environs  will  not  carry  on 
any  hostiJe  emerprise  against  the  place."||  This  was  disposing  very 
lightly  of  the  popular  indignation,  but  in  its  haste  to  interfère,  the  per- 
manent committee  did  not  calculate  obstacles. 

The  Bastille  was  not  yet  closely  endosed,  when  Belon,  Billeford  and 
Chaton,  reached  it.  Thus  they  were  reoeived  not  only  without  diffi- 
culty,  but  with  courtesy.  De  Launey  exhibited  much  serenity.  *<Though 
they  bave  burned  the  barriers,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  they  will  not  burn  my 
bridges."  He  was  going  to  table  and  made  the  deputies  from  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville  seat  themselves  with  him,  entertained  them  familiarly,  and  im- 
mediately  gave  an  order  in  their  présence  to  withdraw  the  cannon,  which 
was  done  at  once. 

When  the  envoya  of  the  permanent  committee  were  in  the  act  of  re* 
tiring,  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  presented  himself  at  the 
advanctd  draw-bridge,  Two  armed  bourgeois,  Toulouse  and  Bourlier, 
escorted  bim,  and  he  asked  for  the  governor  in  the  name  of  the  district 

*  Ibid.  p.  286.    L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3  :  chap.  44.  p.  103. 

t  The  officer  who  wrote  the  accoont  qaoted  above  agceea  with  this.  See  la  Reroe 
Rétrospective,  t.  4.  p.  291. 

X  Vie  politique  et  privée  de  Santerne,  written  in  accordance  with  the  written  docu- 
menta left  by  himself,  aod  the  notes  of  Augustin  Santerre  his  eldest  son,  by  A.  Carro, 
P>  38.  ^  Mémoires  de  Rirarol,  p.  46. 

Il  Procès,  verbal  de  l'assemblée  des  Electeurs,  1. 1.  p.  279.  ^  , 
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Saiut-Louis  de  la  Galture.  Il  was  the  same  Tburiot  de  La  Rosière,  who 
aûerwards,  as  président  of  the  oonvention,  was  to  drown  the  voices  of 
the  conqaered  Thermidoriens  by  the  noise  of  his  bell,  and  to  draw  on 
himself  this  terrible  apostrophe  of  their  chief,  "  for  the  last  time,  prési- 
dent of  assassins,  I  demand  to  speak." 

Thoagh  the  Bastille  was  beginning  to  be  invested  on  ail  8ide8,Thariot 
had  at  first  neither  a  refusai  to  submit  to,  nor  a  hésitation  to  combat. 
He  fcnocks,  he  enters.*  Conducted  to  the  governor,  he  said  to  him  :  **  I 
corne,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  tqrepresent  to  you,  that  the  cannon 
planted  on  thèse  towers,  are  spreading  alarm  through  ail  Paris  ;  I  be- 
seech  you  to  bave  them  taken  down."  "  Thèse  pièces  hâve  always  been 
on  the  towers,"  replied  Delauney,  **  and  I  cannot  take  them  down,  but 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  king.  Informed  of  the  alarm  of  which 
they  are  the  cause,  I  bave  had  them  drawn  back  and  taken  from  the  em- 
brasures/'t  Tburiot  requests  to  be  introduced  into  the  Inner  Court  ; 
De  Launey  refuses  ;  but  at  the  entreaty  of  Major  de  Lotme,  he  finally 
détermines  to  lower  the  second  draw-bridge,  and  open  the  iron  grating. 
The  inner  court  had  a  menacing  appearance  ;  the  attendants  of  the  Bas- 
tille were  under  arms,and  three  cannon  were  ready  tosweep  the  avenue. 
Without  being  concerned,  Thuriot  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
They  contented  themselves  with  swearing  that  they  would  never  fire 
unless  attacked,  an  oath  which  the  governor  proposed,  and  which  he 
took  himself  I  Thuriot  then  exacts  that  they  sbould  show  him  the  po- 
sition of  the  cannon  on  the  towers.  New  hesitaucy  on  the  part  of  de 
Launey;  new  urgency  on  that  of  his  officers  ;  they  ascend.  The  cannon 
were  withdrawn  about  four  feet  from  the  embrasures,  but  were  still  in 
position  and  masked.  When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  tower  called 
la  Baziniére,  one  of  those  that  overlooked  the  Arsenal,  an  unexpected, 
formidable  sight  awaited  them.  The  whole  faubourg  Saint-Antoine  was 
in  motion,  it  was  rolling  towards  the  Bastille.  De  Launey  turned  pale, 
and  seizing  Thuriot  by  the  arm,  said,  "  what  are  you  doing,  sir  î  You 
are  abusing  a  sacred  title  to  betray  me."  '<  If  you  go  on,"  replied  Thu- 
riot, in  a  resolute  tone,  **  one  of  us  will  fait  into  the  ditcb."  De  Launey 
was  silent.^  Having  scarcely  descended  with  the  governor,  Thuriot 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  in  the  présence  of  the  garrison,  that  he  was  content; 
that  he  would  make  his  report  to  the  peopie,  who,  beyond  question, 
would  not  refuse  to  furnish  a  bourgeois  guard,  to  guard  the  Bastille  in 
conjunction  mth  the  troops  which  were  in  it.\\  But  the  peopie  would  not 
listen  to  guarding  the  Bastille,  still  less  to  doing  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  Swiss  of  Salis-Samade  ;  what  they  wantâ,  was  its  destruction. 
Thuriot  hère  expressed  the  sentiments  of  burgherism  ;  he  spoke  the  lan- 

*  Récit  delà  coodoit  de  M.  Tboriotde  la  Rosière  pendant  sad^putation  11  la  Bastille. 
Déclaration  des  assiégés,  dans  la  Bastille  dévoilée,  t.  1.  p.  88. 

t  Déclaration  des  assiégés,  etc.,  t.  1.  p.  91. 

X  Ibid. — Récit  de  la  conduite  de  M.  Thuriot.  See  also  tbe  Procés-rerbal  de  l'assem- 
blée des  Electeurs,  1. 1.  p.  309. 

^  This  fact  is  fuand  in  the  Récit  de  la  Conduite  de  Thariot,  and  ia  the  report  presented 
to  the  permanent  committee  ;  it  is  not  stated  in  tiie  Déclaration  dee  assiégés,  nor  ia  the 
Relation  de  la  prise,  &c.,  bot  we  may  see  why. 

(I  This  circomsunce  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Récit  de  la  Conduite  de  Thmiot:  itr  U 
tffirmed  by  the  defenders  of  the  Bastille.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ LC 
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guage  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Tbus,  when  afler  having  appeared  al  a 
window  of  the  govemmentf*  and  harangued  from  thence  the  popalar 
excitement,  he  led  the  fortress,  a  thousand  imprécations  pursued  him. 
The  two  inusketeers  who  had  accompanied  him  to  \he  fîrst  draw-bridge» 
h  ad  been  carried  ofT  by  the  flow  and  re-âow  of  ihe  multitude.  *'  We  are 
betrayed/'  exclaimed  the  most  animated.  They  surrounded  Thuriot  and 
re-conducted  him  to  the  district  of  Saint-Louis  de  la  Culture,  wiih  an 
axe  raised  above  his  head.t 

The  siège  began,  the  crowd  was  immense,  invincibly  irritated.  Hie 
winding  road,  the  surrounding  streets,  the  courts  behind  the  barracks, 
(he  faubourg  Saint  Antoine  were  fîlled  with  armed  men.  Thousands 
of  Toices  raised  the  imperious  cry  towards  heaven  through  the  noise  of 
the  discharges  ;  "  we  want  the  Bastille/'l  But  the  Bastille  appeared  to 
be  inaccessible  behind  its  double  ditch.  Two  courageous  citizens,  Da- 
vanne  and  Dassain,  slip  down  from  the  roof  of  a  perfumer  upon  a  wall 
which  touched  the  guard-house  placed  beyond  the  fîrst  drawbridge. 
Having  reached  the  guard-house,  they  leap  into  the  court-yard  ;  two  old 
eoldiers,  Aubin  Bonnemer  and  Louis  Tournay,  imitate  theni,  and  they 
ail  strike  with  blows  of  axes  the  chains  which  hold  up  the  bridge.  Il 
fell  so  violently  that  it  rebounded  several  feet  upward.  A  man  was 
crushed,  another  killed.     The  people  sprung  on  it,  sbouting  in  triumph. 

But  they  were  still  only  in  the  exterior  court,  that  of  the  governmeni- 
The  second  drawbridge  remained  to  be  crossed.  The  people  rush  to- 
wards it  with  impetuosity,  receive  a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  recoil 
the  length  of  the  avenue,  which  was  tinged  with  their  blood.^  Such 
was  the  confusion,  that  most  of  them  were  ignorant  by  what][an  intrepid 
effort  the  chains  of  the  fîrst  bridge  had  been  broken  ;  tliey  thought  that 
the  govemor  himself  had  given  orders  to  lower  it,  in  order  to  draw  oa 
the  multitude,  and  thus  expose  them  to  a  more  easy  carnage.  There 
were  inexpressible  transports  of  fury.  Whilst  some  were  ranging  them- 
selves  against  the  walls  or  under  the  gâtes,  ready  to  résume  the  attack, 
others  were  re-crossing  the  fîrst  bridge  to  spread  through  the  city  the 
news  of  the  treason  which  had  been  committed.  ...  De  Launey  was 
guilty  of  having  commanded  the  fîre,  not  of  having  committed  the  per- 
fidious  atrocity  which  was  imputed  to  him,  and  justice  requires  that  his 
memory  should  be  washed  from  it.  But  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  error|| 
which  overwhelmed  him,  proves  of  what  blackness  Paris  thought  him 
capable, 

FiReen  or  twenty  wounded  had  been  deposited  in  the  différent  houses 
of  the  Rue  Cérisaye  ;  one  was  selected  whom  there  was  no  chance  of 
saving,  and  carried  about  expiring  on  a  frame,  as  a  standard  for  ven- 
geance. It  was  a  soldier  of  the  guards.  At  tbts  sight,  and  the  récital 
of  the  treason  wilh  which  the  governor  was  charged,  those  who  had  hesi- 
tated  ran  to  arms.     A  keeper  of  the  royal  imposts,  who,  in  his  blue  sar- 

*  The  Hotel  of  the  Governor  was  thus  called. 
1  L*Amt  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3.  chap.  45.  p.  108. 
t  Déclaration  dea  Asatègéa,  in  the  Basiille  dévoilée,  t.  1.  p.  92. 
^  L*Aini  du  Roi,  aays  thit  first  discharge  killed  no  one  ;  this  ia  an  error,  aa  wUl  be 
aeen  Porther  on.  ^^  T 

il  Thia  error  ia  fonnd  in  most  of  the  relationa  of  the  peried.      VnOOQlC 
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toat,"  bad  been  taken  at  iîrst  for  a  sob-officer  of  tbe  garrison,  urges  bis 
horses  into  the  midst  of  tbe  place  de  Grève,  and  in  a  voice  of  émotion 
sajrs,  "  Coine,  roy  friends,  corne,  we  are  going  to  save  Paris."  Crowds 
foliowed  him.  The  French  guards  on  their  aide  were  shaken.  A  dé- 
tachaient of  tbe  grenadiers  of  the  company  of  Ruffeville,  of  musketeers 
of  the  Company  of  Lubersac,  burried  towards  the  Bastille,  under  tbe 
]eading  of  Sergeants  Wargnier  and  La  Barthe.*  By  their  side  advanced 
two  tbousand  soldiers  without  uniform,  the  soldiers  of  a  day,  wbom  tbe 
manager  of  tbe  queen's  washing-house,  Pierre  Auguste  Hulin  led  into 
tbe  fire,  and  wbo  united  the  soûl  of  a  knight  to  tbe  stature  of  a  gladia- 
tor.  He  bad  said  to  tbe  men  wbo  bad  proclaimed  him  their  leader,  '*  I 
will  lead  you  as  victors,  or  you  will  carry  me  ofF  dead."t  Two  cannons 
wbicb  were  on  the  place  de  Grève,  were  taken  and  dragged  to  the  siège. 
At  tbe  moment  wben  the  guards  entered  the  court  of  the  government, 
a  tbick  cloud  of  smoke  enveloped  tbe  fortress;  volumes  of  dames  were 
rising  from  tbe  advanced  guard-bouse,  the  barraoks,  the  hôtel  of  the 
governor,  and  several  carts  of  dung  to  wbicb  Santerre  bad  set  fire,{  were 
burning  before  tbe  second  draw bridge.  But  thèse  burning  carts,  instead 
of  assisting  tbe  besiegers,  only  embarrassed  the  attack.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  the  burning  fîre,  and  it  could  only  be  done  at  tbe 
risk  of  tbe  most  frigbtful  danger,  the  besieged  baving  pierced  two  loop- 
hoies  in  tbe  drawbridge  in  which  were  placed  guns  from  tbe  ramparts 
loaded  with  case-sbot^  Elie,  an  officer  of  tbe  infantry  régiment  of  tbe 
queen,  and  a  merchant  named  Réole,  lead  the  way  with  a  fîrm  step. 
Two  citizens,  wbose  names  bave  not  been  preaerved,  spring  forward  in 
their  tum  and  fall  dead.||  Elie  and  Réole,  more  fortunate,  are  enabled 
to  drag  back  the  burning  cars,  escaping  from  danger.  A  cannon  was  at 
once  levelled  in  front  of  the  drawbridge,  in  hopes  of  breaking  its  chaîna. 
A  dark  enthusiasm  bad  seized  the  combatants  :  the  attack  became  furi- 
ous.  Tbe  adjacent  streets  were  filled  with  people.  They  fired  from 
every  roof  and  every  window  of  tbe  adjoining  bouses.  Sorae  cannonfl 
were  fired  from  tbe  place,  one  with  case^shot  ;  but  the  ardor  of  tbe  be- 
siegers increased  wiih  the  danger.  At  tbe  foot  of  the  fortress  pressed, 
mingled  in  tbe  same  enthusiasm,  laborers,  merchants,  soldiers,  Etrangers 
just  arrived  in  tbe  city,  priests,  women.  A  young  girl  was  wounded, 
wbo,  unable  to  restrain  her  lover,  bad  come  to  combat  by  bis  aide.** 
Hope  and  courage  were  immense.  A  citizen  baving  been  mortally 
wounded,  sakl  with  bis  bead  bent  on  tbe  arms  of  those  wbo  beld  him, 
"  I  am  dying,  ray  friends,  but  stand  fasi,  you  will  take  it*'tt  And  still 
continuaily  rose  the  cry,  "  We  want  tbe  Bastille." 

*  Le  Cousin  Jacques,  Précis  exact  de  la  prise  de  la  Bastille,  p.  3. 

t  L»Ami  da  Roi,  etc..  Cahier  3.  chap.  46. 111. 

X  Vie  Politique  et  Privée  de  Santerre,  p.  41. 

^  Relation  of  the  Swiss  officer  wbo  placed  them  there.  See  la  Revue  Rétrospective, 
t.  4.  p.  289. 

Il  Hist.  de  la  Révolution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  t.  3.  p.  24. 

T  And  not  one  person,  as  is  said  in  the  Déciarotion  des  Assiégés.  See  on  this  point 
the  avowai  of  tbe  Swiss  officer  who  commanded  a  part  of  the  garrison,  t.  4.  p.  290,  de 
la  Revue  Rétrospective. 

**  Michel  Cnbières,  Voyage  à  la  Bastille,  p.  34.  See  also  Dusaulx,  Discours  Histo* 
rique,  Ire  partie.  tt  Discours  Historique  de  Dnaanlx,  Ire  partie. 
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In  Ihe  very  height  of  this  generous  exaltation  appeared,  easily  rAsog- 
nizable  by  the  beauty  of  his  brown  face  and^bîs  lofly  stature,  the  abbé 
Fauchet,  a  weak  head  but  a  powerful  heart,  one  of  those  men  wbo  reacb 
madness  in  traversing  heroism.  He  had  not  yet  made  his  famous  speech, 
"  It  was  the  artstocracy  that  crucified  Jésus/'*  but  he  had  already  for  a 
long  time  given  himself  to  the  révolution.  He  did  not,  however,  appear 
as  a  soldier.  Sent,  as  were  the  three  electors  his  colleagues,  by  the  coni- 
inittee  of  the  Holel  de  Ville,  he  was  commissioned  only  to  represent  its 
alarms.  The  views  of  the  committee  were  bounded  to  inducing  the 
governor  of  the  Bastille  to  divide  the  charge  of  the  fortress  between  the 
garrison  and  the  bourgeois  soldiery,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  city.t 
The  people  required  more  as  the  priée  of  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed.  The  three  members  of  parliament  made  signais  to  the  governor 
which  were  not  seen  ;  they  addressed  pacifie  exhortations  to  tlie  besiegers 
which  were  not  listened  to4  They  then  retired,  when  they  saw  a  flag 
floating  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine.  It  was  sonie  mem- 
bers of  their  body  whom  Ethys  de  Corny,  the  city  atlomey,  was  escorting 
to  the  Sound  of  the  drum.  Having  reached  the  court  of  the  govem- 
ment,  they  hastened  to  show  the  flag  ;  one  of  them  shakes  a  white  hand* 
kerchief  on  the  end  of  a  cane  ;  another  exclaims,  **  We  corne  as  mem* 
bers  of  parliament,  stop  fîring."  The  invalides,  who  were  ranged  on 
the  top  of  the  towers,  raise  their  caps  in  token  of  peace,  and  reverse 
their  guns,^  but  at  the  same  time  the  Swiss  who  held  the  inner  court, 
were  not  warned  of  it,  and  pour  in  a  murderous  fîre.  The  indignation 
of  the  people  then  assumed  a  character  at  once  fierce  and  sublime. 
Thinking  themselves  surrounded  by  traitors,  they  mingle  imprécations 
on  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  and  the  Bastille.  Ethys  de  Corny  musi  die  ;  the 
sword  and  pistols  of  an  elector,  who  sought  to  cover  him  with  his  bodj, 
were  torn  from  him.||  If  it  was  impossible  to  conquer,  was  it  impossible 
to  die?  A  Word  was  said  which  ail  repeated  :  "  Our  dead  bodies  wili  fili 
the  ditch."1| 

In  the  midst  of  this,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  they  are  assured 
is  the  daughter  of  the  governor,  is  led  to  the  foot  of  the  fortress.  Fn- 
rious  men  surrounded  her,  exclaiming,  "  She  must  be  bumed  alive,  if 
the  governor  does  not  yield."  Her  father  was  among  the  besieged  ;  he 
hears  the  horrible  threat;  from  the  top  of  the  towers  he  perceives  that 

*  Pagftnel,  Emai  Historique  et  Critiqoe  sur  la  Révolation,  t.  1.  p.  436. 

t  The  following  ia  the  text  of  the  decree  : 

**  The  permanent  committee  of  the  Parisian  soldiery,  considering  that  there  shoold 
not  bo  any  military  force  in  Paris,  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  city,  cbargei 
tlie  deputies  which  it  sends  to  M.  de  Launey  to  inquire  of  him  if  he  ia  dispoaed  to  re- 
ceive  into  the  place  the  troops  of  the  Parisian  military,  who  will  gaard  it  in  concert  with 
the  troopa  now  there,  and  who  ahall  be  under  the  ordeia  of  the  city."  Procès- verbal 
de  l'Assemblée  des  Electeurs,  t.  1.  p.  318. 

t  Rapport  de  Delavigne,  Chignard,  Faucbet  et  Boletidoni,  in  the  Procès-verbal,  etc., 
t.  1.  p.  334. 

^  Rapport  d'Ethys  de  Corny,  dans  le  procès- verbal,  p.  336.  See  also  la  Déclaration 
dea  Assiégea,  in  the  Bastille  Devoillée,  t.  l.  p.  95.  This  déclaration  is  iDcorrect  ia 
aeveral  points,  for  example,  the  order  of  facta  ia  entirely  inverted  in  it. 

Il  Relation  exacte  de  ce  qui  s'est  passé  dans  la  deputation  en  Parlementaire  à  la  Bat- 
tUle,  p.  5,  Paris,  July  i6th. 

T  Procès-verbal  de  l'Assemblée  des  Electeurs,  t.  p.  340.  «-> 
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his  daughter  has  fainted  on  tbe  straw  tbçy  were  preparing  to  kindle  ; 
horriTied,  lost,  he  advances,  receives  two  musket-shots,  and  falls.  .... 
But  whiist  his  comrades  presaed  around  him,  one  of  the  combatants,  the 
magnanimous  Bonnemer,  springs  towards  the  designated  victim,  saves 
her,  carries  ber  off,  and  after  baving  placed  ber  in  safety,  returns  to  tbe 
combat.* 

Will  tbej  be  able  to  take  tbe  Bastille  or  at  least  make  it  capitulateî 
Nothing  appeared  to  annoaiice  it.  Forced  to  iigbt  witbout  cover  against 
inaccessible  enemies,  solid  battlements  and  tbick  walls  ;  destitute  of  ail 
tbe  resources  wbicb  tbe  art  of  sièges  furnisbes  to  constancy  and  daring, 
tbe  besiegers  were  besides  abandoned  to  tbe  tbousand  cbances  of  inex- 
périence, précipitation  and  disorder.  Hère  were  engines  wbicb  tbey 
played  in  tbe  chimerical  bope  of  wetting  tbe  priming  of  tbe  cannon  of 
tbe  place,  witbout  perceiving  tbat  tbe  water  scarcely  reacbed  tbe  top  of 
the  iowers  in  Hgbt  spray  ;t  tbere  was  a  combatant  wbom  one  of  his 
coropanions  knocked  down  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket,  to  prevent 
bim  from  firing  the  powder  magazine^  The  intrepidity  of  the  people 
was  admirable,  but  more  brilliant  than  décisive.  Tbere  was  uo  gênerai 
plan  of  attacky  no  direction.  Tbe  French  guards  alone  maintained  some 
discipline;  the  crowd  followed  only  the  inspirations  of  its  courage.  Thus 
tbe  garrison  bad  lost  but  one  of  its  defenders  after  a  combat  of  fîve 
hours,§  whiist  tbere  were  eighty-eight  of  the  assailants  wounded  and 
eighty-three  killed.|| 

But  a  superior  power  to  tbat  of  armies  weighed  on  tbe  Bastille.  Tbe 
roar  of  tbe  cannon  bad  already  weighed  down  De  Launey  beneatb  tbe 
injustice  of  his  cause,  and  bad  precipitated  bim  from  the  height  of  his 
confident  pride  into  inexpressible  anxiety.  The  Invalides  said  to  bim, 
*»  we  must  surrender;"  the  Swiss  said,  "  we  must  resist:"  and  be,  now 
sombre,  now  exalted  to  fury,  walking  about  in  agitation  or  stopping  to 
listen  to  tbe  bellowing  of  the  crowd,  dared  neither  to  befirm  nor  bend.^I 
To  surrender  !     But  were  not  those  below  awaiting  a  prey  ?    To  resist  î 

But  those  floods  of  blood Against  the  rosh  beroes  wboexposed 

their  naked  breasts  to  his  cannon,  he  could  perhaps  do  every  thtng  ;  what 
could  he  against  tbe  dead  bodies  wbo  were  giiding  around  tbe  fortress 
and  wbo  were  rising  up  before  him  ?  His  enemies  were  invincible;  tbey 
were  the  phantoms  of  bis  heart.  The  fear  of  death  did  not  reacb  bim 
stnce  bis  final  détermination  was  to  kill  himself,  but  by  blowing  up  tbe 
Bastille,  by  concealing  bis  suicide  in  tbe  annihilation  of  a  faubourg. 

*  Betulienr,  Etsaia  HistoriqaeB,  t.  1.  p.  330.  Dusanlz,  (Edvre  de  Sept.  Jours,  p.  296, 
The  savioar  of  Mademoiselie  de  Monsigny,  who  was  the  penon  savcd,  waa  solemnlj 
crowned  at  tbe  Hôtel  de  Ville,  on  the  3d  of  Februarj,  1790,  in  the  présence  of  Baillj, 
bj  the  hand  of  Mlle.  Monsigny  berself. 

t  Vie  politiqae  et  privée  de  San  terre. 

t  The  man  who  saved  the  powder  magazine  was  named  Hambert.  He  himself  re- 
lated  the  fkct,  in  a  pamphlet  styled  Journée  de  Jean  Baptiste  Hombert,  at  the  end  of 
wbich  is  a  certificate  signed  by  four  of  the  combatants. 

^  Déclaration  des  assiégés,  etc.,  t.  1.  p.  113.  Relation  de  la  prise  de  la  Bastille, etc. 
Revue  Rétrospective,  t.  4.  p.  291. 

H  A  sutement  drawn  up  by  the  Commune  in  the  beginniug  of  the  month  of  Angust 
1789. 

f  La  Relation  de  la  prise  de  la  Bastille,  etc.  p*  295.  ^  i 
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Full  of  implacable  despair  he  took  a  match  from  a  cannon  and  ap> 
proacbed  the  powder  magazine  with  a  fîxed  look  and  an  extended  hand. 

It  was  donc,  if  two  ofiîcers  had  not  had  time  to  run  to  him.* 

They  levelled  bayonets  to  bis  breast  and  drove  him  back.  What  is  he  to 
résolve  upon  1  Through  the  increasing  noise  of  the  fîriog  there  rose 
the  crj  of  the  irritated  sovereigns,  "  Lower  the  bridges,  lower  the 
bridges/'  whilst  the  Invalides  increasing  their  orgencies,  repeated,  "We 
must  surrender."  More  and  more  troubled,  De  Launey  descended  into 
the  council  hall,  where  he  sat  down  to  write  precipitately.f  At  this  mo» 
nient  Louis  de  Flue,  who  commanded  the  Swiss,  opens  the  door  of  the 
room.  The  cannon  of  the  besiegers  threatened  the  chains  of  the  second 
drawbridge,  should  the  Swiss  sweep  the  avenue?  Was  the  gorernor 
decided?  He  came  to  receive  bis  orders.  He  replied  by  holding  oat 
io  the  officer  a  note  which  contai ned  thèse  words:  "  We  bave  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  powder;  we  will  blow  up  the  garrison  and  the 
entire  quarter  if  you  do  not  accept  the  capitulation."  The  Swiss  officer 
spoke  with  vivacity.  VVhy  surrender  so  quickly  ?  Were  not  the  gâtes 
whole?  Had  the  fortress  been  damaged?  The  garrison  had  only  lost 
one  killed  and  two  or  three  wounded,  and  it  capitulated.|  De  Launey 
could  not  now  be  shaken;  the  Swiss  officer  must  obey.  He  went  to 
the  drawbridge  and  pushed  out  the  note  through  one  of  the  Joop  holes 
he  had  himself  pierced;  at  the  same  time  they  cried  out  within,  "  We 
consent  to  surrender,  if  they  will  not  massacre  us." 

How  were  they  to  get  the  note  from  which  the  assailants  were  sepa- 
rated  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ditch  î  A  plank  is  brought,  which  is 
extended  upon  the  parapet,  some  mount  above  it  so  as  to  make  a  counter- 
poise,  and  with  a  fîrm  step,  an  unknown  person  ventures  along  this  move- 
able  road.  Having  reacbed  the  end,  he  thrusts  out  bis  arm,  when  a 
musket  shot  is  fîred  and  he  fallsdead  into  the  ditch.^  Maillard  followed 
him,  succeeds  him,  takes  the  note  and  hands  it  to  £iie,  who  having  read 
in  a  loud  voice,  fixes  it  upon  the  point  of  bis  sword.  The  French 
guards  said,  ''On  the  honor  of  soldiers,  you  shali  receive  no  injurj; 
lower  the  bridges."|j  They  fall.  Then  foHowing  Elie,  Hulin,  Ame, 
Maillard,  Réole,  François,  Tournay,  Humbert,  Louis  Morin,  the  people 
hastened  in  like  a  torrent. 

The  garrison  was  drawn  up  in  a  lane  in  the  court,  the  Invalides  on  the 
right,  the  Swiss  on  the  left.  They  had  ail  deposited  their  muskets, 
against  the  wall,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  people,  who  entered  clamortng 
they  raised  their  caps.^  The  Invalides  did  more,  they  applauded;  but 
their  uniforms  designating  them  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  they  in- 
curred  the  greatest  dangers.  The  Swiss  on  the  contrary,  having  been  at 
first  taken  îox  prisoners,  on  account  of  the  cloth  frocks  they  wore,  ihey 

*  They  were  called  Ferrand  and  Bequan. 

t  AU  tbe  accoonU  state  that  it  was  the  Swiss  officer  who  wrote  the  capitulation  ;  tbe 
contrary  is  proved  by  his  own  déclaration,  see  Revue  Rétrospective,  t.  4.  p.  290. 

;lbid.p.291. 

i  Journée  de  Jean  Baptiste  Humbert — Humbert  was  there. 

Il  Déclaration  des  assiégés,  etc.,  t.  l.p.  107.  Hist.  de  la  Revolutioa  par  deux  amia 
de  la  liberté,  t.  2.  p.  31. 

T  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.    Cahier  3.  chap.  46,  p.  115.  r-^  t 
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sorroanded  them  tenderly,  called  them  brethren  and  embraced  them.* 
One  of  them  alone  perished,  betrayed  by  bis  own  fears.  It  was  the  same 
who  had  pointed  the  guns  of  the  rampart.    He  had  already  cleared  the 

bridge  and  gained  the  avenue A  sabre  stroke  whîch  clefl  his 

skull  extended  him  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  blood  he  had  sbed. 

Dressed  in  a  light  grey  body  coat,  with  a  bare  head  and  leaning  upon  a 
golden  headed  sword  cane,  the  governor  atood  silent  A  tradesinan  of 
the  Street  des  Noyers  Saint  Jacques,  recognized  him  and  arrested  him.t 
He  wished  to  stab  himself,  but  is  restrained  and  carried  off.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  agony  of  his  soûl  had  already  avenged  the  people. 
Miray,  his  adjutant,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  French  guards,  was 
also  arrested.  Thinking  himself  lost,  he  exclaimed  in  a  stifled  voice, 
**  Comrades,  will  you  allow  a  brave  man  to  perish  miserably  V  The 
guards  hastened  to  his  assistance  and  fîve  of  them  led  him  off  among 
them,}  protecting  him  with  their  uniform  which  was  beloved  by  the 
people.  The  lieutenant  of  the  king,  Du  Puget,  had  the  présence  of 
mind  to  change  his  dress,^  armed  with  a  heavy  club  and  with  his  hair  in 
disorder,  he  mingled  among  the  crowd  and  disappeared. 

The  disorder  was  immense,  but  heroic.  A  quivering  carîosity  ani- 
mated  ail  countenances  ;  a  word  sprung  from  every  mouth,  <*  Where  are 
the  victims  ?  Hère  is  liberty."  Some  peuetrate  into  the  vaults,  traverse 
the  mysterious  sinuosities  of  the  fortress,  become  embittéred  at  the  doors 
of  the  dungeon.jl  Immortal  delirium  of  our  fathers!  A  soldier  who 
was  descending  in  haste  from  the  platform  where  he  had  been  forgotten, 
roeets  at  the  foot  of  an  obscure  staircase  the  intrepid  Louis  Morin.  In- 
stead  of  flying,  he  hangs  around  his  neck  weeping,  "  Oh,  brother,  hâve 
pity  on  some  p^or  soldiers  who  bave  been  forced  to  obey  ;  swear  to  in- 
tercède for  them."  "  I  swear  it,"  replied  the  noble  youth,  and  he  kept 
his  word.^  But  there  are  touching  épisodes,  lamentable  mistakes,  fatal 
hazards.  A  child  of  ten  years  old  having  appeared  on  the  towers  a  bail 
fired  from  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  struck  him  in  the  head.**  The  officer 
Béquard,  the  same  who  had  prevented  the  governor  from  blowing  up  the 
Bastille,  was  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  turnkeys.  His  wrist  was  struck 
off  by  a  blow  from  a  sabre,  and  they  were  about  to  carry  in  triumph 
through  Paris  the  hand  that  had  saved  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine.tt 
Béquard  had  not  fought  ;  he  was  kilJed  however,  and  the  fatal  error  was 
not  discovered,  until  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it.  Thus  his  death  was 
chiefly  mourned  by  the  conquerors,  and  his  family  was  mingled  in  the 
testimonies  of  public  gratitude  with  those  of  the  martyrs  of  the  day. 

The  doors  of  the  dungeons  hâve  in  the  meanwhilerolled  back  beneath 
a  generous  effort,  the  prisoners  are  firee.  Alas,  for  three  of  them,  it  was 
too  late. 

The  victim  for  seven  years  of  the  inexplicable  vengeance  of  an  imp]a« 
cable  father,  the  first,  who  was  named  the  Count  de  Solages,  foand  nei-> 

*  L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.  Cahier  3.  cbap.  46,  p.  115. 

t  La  Bastille  dévoilée,  t.  1. 117. 

t  L'Ami  do  Roi,  etc.    Cahier  3.  chap.  46,  p.  118.  ^  Ibid. 

il  Discours  historiques  de  Dusaulx,  le.  partie,  p.  343. 
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ther  relatives  who  would  consent  to  recognize  him,  nor  property,  wlûch 
had  became  tbe  prey  of  greedy  collaterals.*  The  second  was  named  Whyte. 
Of  what  crime  was  he  guilty,  accused  or  at  least  suspected  ?  Il  was  never 
known.  He  himself  was  interrogated  in  vain.  He  had  lost  his  reason 
in  the  Bastille.  The  third,  Tervernier,  on  seeing  his  liberalors,  had  taken 
them  for  executioners,  and  prepared  to  défend  himself ;t  he  was  unde- 
ceived  by  their  embracing  him,  but  he  was  met  the  next  day,  wandering 
through  the  city,  and  speaking  strange  words  ;  he  was  mad. 

Not  a  corner  of  the  Bastille  escaped  the  ardent  investigations  of  the 
crowd.  They  sounded  Ihe  fortress  to  its  darkest  depths»  and  brooght  up 
horrible  trophies;  chains,  which  the  hands  of  many  innocent  persons  had 
perhaps  used  ;  arms,  of  a  strange,  frightful  form  ;  machines,  whose  use 
no  one  could  guess  ;  an  old  iron  corslet,  which  appeared  to  bave  been 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  a  man  through  ail  the  articulations 
of  his  body,  and  of  redncing  him  to  an  eternal  immobility;|  the  picture 
which  adorned  the  chapel  of  the  Bastille,  and  which  represented  St.  Peter 
in  bonds  ;§  for  they  desired  the  image  of  servitude  to  pursue,  weigh  down 
the  prisoners,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  council  hall,  impetuously  invaded,  gave  up  its  archives;  but  the 
popular  fury  destroyed  or  dispersed  them.  Still  some  pièces  stamped 
with  a  funereal  aeal  bave  been  preserved  for  the  justice  of  history,  and 
for  example  a  touching  letter  from  Latude  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  in 
which  there  is  this  phrase  :  "  On  the  25th  of  this  month,  September, 
(1760,)  at  four  o'clock  in  tbe  evening,  I  shall  bave  sufTered  one  hundred 
thousand  hours."||  The  unfortunate  man,  when  he  wrote  thèse  terrible 
words,  had  yet  two  hundred  thousand  hours  of  suffering  to  count. 

When  the  conquerors  were  leaving  the  Bastille,  they  saw  a  woman  bent 
over  the  fîeld  of  battle,  and  seeking  among  the  dead  bodies  for  a  well 
known  face.  The  son  of  this  woman,  haviug  disappeared  for  some  daya 
from  the  maternai  roof,  and  leading  a  life  of  opprobrium,  the  unfortunate 
mother  âattered  herself,  he  had  made  a  glorious  expiation.  Condemned 
to  mourn  over  him  whiist  living,  she  had  wished  to  be  enabled  to  moum 
for  him  as  a  martyr.  Not  finding  him  among  the  dead,  she  retired  in 
despair.^ 

It  had  been  determined  that  the  governor  should  be  conducted  to  tbe 
Hôtel  de  Ville.  They  took  up  the  march.  Elie  opened  it,  carrying  the 
capitulation  on  the  point  of  his  sword  ;  Legris  and  Maillard  followed,  their 
oountenances  still  radiant  with  heroism  ;  then  the  governor  to  whom  Hul« 
lin  and  Arné  formed  bucklers  of  their  bodies;  then  L'Epine,  ayoung  at- 
tomey's  clerk,  full  of  dévotion  and  courage.**  This  passage  was  a  triumph, 
but  a  triumph  half  enveloped  in  a  punishment  The  mémoires  of  Linguet 
had  given  an  exécrable  celebrity  to  the  governor;  when  he  passed,  the 
people  thought  they  saw  the  Bastille  passing.  He  now,  it  was  said, 
groaned  and  trembled.     He  had  abused  force,  be  was  to  andergo  it 

*  Vie  politique  et  privée  de  Santerre,  p.  44. 

t  La  Bastille  dévoilée,  2re  Livraison. 

t  Discours  historique,  de  Dusaalx,  Ire  partie,  p.  346. 

i  This  picture  was  handed,  on  the  15th  of  July,  to  the  assembly  o^tba  electon. 

Il  Vie  politique  et  privée  de  Santerre,  p.  46,  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 

f  Voyage  k  la  Bastille,  par  Michel  Cubiéres,  p.  34.  ^ 

**  Uist.  de  la  Révolution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  t.  S.  p.  S6. 
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Mercy  was  demanded  for  him.  Had  he  merey  on  the  poor  prisoners 
when  he  hired  out  the^small  garden  reserved  for  their  promenades,  when 
his  avarice  dispated  with  them  for  an  bour  of  ^ure  air,  or  of  gay  sunshine? 
To  the  effects  of  siich  language  were  added  resentment  for  the  récent 
treason  of  which  they  thought  him  guihy,  and  the  certainty  that  if  he 
escaped  popular  vengeance,  he  would  remain  unpunished.  Thus  the  crowd 
moltiplied  against  him,  in  proportion  as  it  approached  the  Hôtel  de  Viile, 
insults,  invectives,  and  ihreats.  Some  pulled  his  hair,  others  struck  him 
in  the  fece  with  swords.*  They  thus  reached  the  place  de  Grève.  There, 
the  clamors  redoubling,  the  cortège  is  assailed  on  ail  aides.  L'Epine, 
who  endeavors  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  receives  a  violent  blow  ;  Legris 
had  met  unmoved  the  fîre  of  the  Bastille;  he  cannot  sastain  the  sight 
aroand  him  and  faints.t  De  Launey  walked  bareheaded,  and  he  was 
thus  recognized  ;  Hullin  takes  off  his  hat,  and  places  it  on  the  head  of 
the  governor.|  With  a  vigor  which  generosity  centupled,  Hullin  defended 
the  unfortunate  man  committed  to  his  care,  for  a  long  time;  but  numbers 
iînally  overwhelm  him,  his  strength  abandons  him,  and  exhausted  and 
covered  with  blood,  he  falls  upon  a  stone.  Wine  was  given  to  him,§  and 
his  consciousness  returned.  . .  When  he  rose  up,  there  was  no  longer  any 
one  to  protect. 

It  has  been  written,  that  de  Launey  preserved  a  suppliant  attitude  to 
the  last  ;  and  words,  in  which  résignation  was  mixed  in  a  touching  man- 
ner  with  prayer,  hâve  been  lent  to  him.  He  displayed  on  the  contrary  a 
lofty  couragç  ;  aceording  to  the  testimony  of  the  abbé  Lefebvre,  the  only 
one  that  saw  his  death,  who  has  related  it,  he  died  **  defending  hiraself 
)ike  a  lion  ;"||  we  roay  believe  that  his  fîrmness  increased  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  whom  his  prayers  might  perhaps  hâve  touched. 

The  head  of  the  governor  was  carried  about  on  the  end  of  a  pike  ;  a 
frightftil  proof  of  the  excessive  resentment  which  long  oppression  amasses 
in  the  bosom  of  enslaved  nations.  There  were  to  be  yet,  alas,  other 
tragédies.  Two  invalides  were  hung  to  a  lamp  post,  in  front  of  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville.  The  lieutenant  Person  was  killed  at  the  corn  quay.^  The  ad- 
jntant  Miray  having  reached  the  rue  des  Tornelles,  in  which  he  dwelt, 
and  fînding  it  deserted,  had  the  imprudence  to  dismiss  the  escort  which 
the  French  guards  had  given  him  ;  he  was  opening  his  door,  when  a 
group  of  anned  men,  tuming  from  an  adjoining  street,  recognized  him, 
and  kilied  him.**  But  an  ever  to  be  regretted  death,  was  that  of  Major 
de  Losme,  the  consoler  of  the  prisoners,  tlieir  support,  their  providence. 
The  crowd,  which  unfortunately  only  knew  his  uniform,  had  surrounded 
him,  not  far  from  the  Arcade  Saint  Jean.  An  old  prisoner  of  the  Bastille, 
named  Pelleport,  perceived  him,  and  springs  forward.  "  Stop,  he  is  my 
benefactor."  He  m  not  heard.  He  seizes  a  gun,  and  now  by  blows,  now 
by  imprécations,  he  endeavored  to  divert  the  murderers  from  his  friend, 
in  order  to  turn  their  fury  upon  himself.    ''  Noble  young  man,  said  the 

*  Hist.  de  la  RoTolution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  p.  36.    t  Le  Cousin  Jacques,  p.  79. 
t  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3.  chau.  45,  p.  1 15.  Ç  Le  Cousin  Jacques,  p.  71. 

Il  Words  of  the  abbé  LefebTre,  related  by  Dusaulx  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Œuvre  des  sept  jours,  p.  301. 
T  Procèa-Terbal  de  l'assemblée  de»  électeurs,  t.  1.  p.  357.    ^^   ,    ^  ^  CZT\r\n]c> 
••  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3,  chop.  46,  p.  118.  ^  ^'S' '^^'  by  ^OOglC 
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unfortunate  major  to  him,  what  are  you  doing,  you  will  sacrifice  yoorself 
without  saving  me."  De  Losme  fell  dead,  whilst  they  stretched  his 
generous  protector  ail  bIoo<iy  upon  the  sleps  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.* 

The  bodies  of  de  Ix)8ine,  de  Miray,  de  Person  were  carried  to  the 

Morgue  ;  tbat  of  de  Launey  was  not  found.     Six  months  aflerwards,  an 

'  unknown  soldier  carried  to  the  family  of  the  governor  his  trinkets  and 

watch,  from  which  a  seal  with  his  coat  of  arins  hung,  without  explaining 

how  he  obtained  thero.t 

What  was  passing  during  this  time  in  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  into  which 
the  conquerors  were  about  to  enter?  The  permanent  committee  had 
been  exposed  to  suspicions  and  threats  ail  day.  Their  refusai  to  decree 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille  had  been  imputed  to  them  as  treason.  The 
multitude,  whose  waves  unceasingly  renewed,  inundated  the  great  hall, 
and  appeared  to  bave  carried  thither  the  noise  of  the  tempest,  were  as- 
tonished,  and  indignant  at  fînding  the  doors  of  the  private  room  which 
the  committee  had  reserved  for  themselves,  closed.  What  were  thèse 
invisible  rulers,  who  governed  like  conspirators,  about?  Why  so  much 
mystery  ?  They  should  deliberate  in  the  great  hall,  under  the  eye  of  tlie 
people. 

Couriers  who  had  been  stopped,  were  brought.  The  elector  Bûcheron 
demanded  that  the  packages  should  be  opened.  They  contained  two 
letters,  which  were  immediately  read. 

The  firstVas  as  followB.  **  I  send  you,  my  dear  du  Puget,  the  order 
you  thought  necessary;  you  will  forward  it. — Paris,  July  14th,  1789. — 
Signed,  the  Baron  de  Besenval." 

The  second  enclosed  in  the  same  envelope,  said,  "  Monsieur  de  Launey 
will  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity;  I  bave  sent  him  sufficient  forces. — 
July  14th,  1789. — Signed,  the  Baron  de  Besenval."J 

The  fury  was  then  redoubled.  They  believed  themselves  on  the  eve 
of  the  most  sinister  perfidies.  A  young  man  entered  furious,  clefl  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  reached  the  bureau,  where  he  uttered  a  shout 
which  a  thousand  voices  repeated  with  a  terrible  fury.  *'  No  private  com- 
mittee.§  We  want  no  committee/'  An  old  man  added,  **  Let  us  leave 
thèse  traitors,"  and  the  commissioner  Carré  came  in,  saying  that  the  Grève 
was  in  a  rage.||  The  committee  was  dissolved  at  once;fl  the  oligarchs 
of  burgherism  appeared  in  the  great  hall,  and  Flesselles  mounted  on  the 
platform,  on  which  the  chair  of  the  président  stood,  remained  there,  ex- 
posed to  the  distrustful  looks  of  the  multitude. 

Such  was  then  the  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  when 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  announced  by  an  immense,  prodigious 
clamor,  one  of  those  clamors,  which  among  the  ancients  caused  crows 
to  fall  into  the  circus.  A  mass  of  men  of  ail  âges  sqon  arrives,  packed 
together,  groaning.  <'  It  was  said  that  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  was  about  to 
crumble  beneath  the  mingled  cries  of  victory  and  treason,  vengeance  and 

*  L'Ami  du  Ro!,  etc.,  cahier  3.  p.  118  et  1 19.— Voyase  ^  la  Bastille,  p.  33  et  33. 
t  Biographie  UnÎTerBelIe,  article  de  Launey,  drawn  ap  under  the  superTiaion  of  the 
Count  d*Agay,  one  of  the  aona  in  law  of  M.  de  Launey. 

t  Mémoire  de  Bûcheron,  p.  8  et  9.  ^  Ibid.  p.  9. 

Il  Procèf-verbal  de  l'aasemblëe  des  électeura,  1. 1.  p.  350,  C^  r\r\n]r> 

f  Mémoire  tie  Bûcheron,  p.  9.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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Hberty."*  The  pomp  was  savage,  sublime.  A  bloody  hand  was  raised 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  crowd  which  wared  the  buckie  6f  the  stock  of  the 
governor;  but  by  the  side  of  this  hideoas#tropfay,  a  young  workman* 
showed  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  the  régulations  of  the  Bastille,  and 
£Iie,  crowned  with  laurels,  was  carried  forward  in  the  arma  of  bis  heroic 
companions.t 

So  long  as  Flesselles  had  not  had  to  contemplate  the  image  of  death, 
he  had  remained  cal  m,  smiling,  even  imperious.  Having  been  called 
upon  by  Francotay,  one  of  the  electors,  to  tell  why  he  had  obstinately 
refused  to  the  citizens  powder  and  arms,  he  had  dared  to  reply,  **  Be 
silent/'j:  But  when  he  saw,  as  it  were,  the  spectre  of  the  governor  of 
the  Bastille,  he  became  alarmed.  The  words,  "  treason,  infamous 
monoeuvres/'  were  murmured  around  him.  Full  of  trouble,  he  rose, 
saying,  "  Since  I  am  suspected  by  my  fellow«citizens,  it  is  indispensable 
for  me  to  retire  ;"  and  he  wished  to  descend  from  the  platform,  but 
several  retained  him.  "  Sir,"  said  an  elector  named  Delapoize,  "  you 
will  be  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  which  are  about  to  happen.  You 
hâve  not  yet  given  up  thekeys  of  the  magazine  of  the  city,  in  which  the 
arms  and'  especially  the  cannon  are."  Flesselles,  without  replying  a 
word,  drew  the  keys  from  his  pocket  and  handed  them  to  the  elector.§ 
The  paleness  of  his  face  showed  that  the  provost  of  the  merchants  was 
alarmed,  but  he  united  manifestly  a  singular  and  profound  concern  of 
8ome  kind  with  those  fears.jl  We  hâve  aireaéy  quoted  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  attributed  to  the  Baron  de  Besenval  and  addressed  to  Madame 
Polignac  :  this  letter  contained  the  following  ;  "  I  bave  been  fortunate 
enough  to  substract  important  papers  from  the  house  of  the  provost.  I 
might  bave  saved  his  life,  but  I  should  bave  compromised  Irla  (the 
queen,)  and  I  preferred  that  he  should  be  tbe  victim."tl  Had  the  provost 
of  the  merchants  papers  to  compromise  high  persons?  Did  he  fear  lest 
bis  résidence  should  be  visited  ?  It  is  certain,  that  when  they  talked  of 
taking  him  to  the  Palais  Royal,  serenity  retumed  to  his  countenance.** 
"  Weli,  sirs,"  said  he  impressively,  "  let  us  go  to  the  Palais  Royal  ;"  and 
without  waiting  the  return  of  the  Abbé  Fauchet,  who  had  gone  to  tran- 
quillize  the  distrust  of  Saint  Roch,  he  came  down  from  the  platform. 
We  mustVemark,  that  "  the  people  olTered  him  no  violence,"tf  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  hall.  Having  descended  to  the  Place  de  Grève,  he 
passed  on  through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  without  experiencing  any 
ill  treatment,||  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  quay  Pelletier.  Hère  an 
anknown  person  sbot  him  dead  with  a  pistol,  either  from  barbarous 
impatience  on  the  part  of  an  enemy,  or  because  by  killing  Flesselles,  some 
one  of  his  accomplishes  wished  to  destroy  a  formidable  secret. 


Thèse  were  the  very  expressiont.    See  Procès *verba],  p.  355. 
Discours  historique  do  Dasaalx,  p.  360,  361,  Procès-Terbal,  p.  l 
X  Mémoires  tirés  des  archives  de  la  police,  t.  4.  chap.  67,  p.  111. 


^  Procès-Terbal  de  l'assemblée  des  électeurs,  1. 1 .  p.  300,  361. 

H  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3,  chap.  46.  p.  166. 

1  Correspondance  Secrète  de  plusieurs  grands  personages  à  la  fin  du  18e  Siècle,  p.  93. 

**  Mémoires  tirés  des  archives  de  la  police,  t.  4,  p.  1 14.  The  author  was  there,  and 
his  récital  moreover  is  in  almost  ail  points  iike  that  of  the  Procds-Terbal. 

tt  Copted  yerbatim  from  the  Proces-verbal ,  p.  361.  The  autbor  of  the  récital  quoted 
above  says,  p.  1 14,  *'  I  affirm  to  this  disposition  of  the  crowd  from  having  seen  tt.» 

U  Pro€èa- verbal  de  l'assemblée  des  éiectears,  t.  1,  p.  864.  <-* 
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Tbere  was  a  rumor  that  a  note  had  been  foand  oa  the  provost  of  the 
merchants  addressed  to  th«  governor  of  the  Bastille  ;  "  Hold  ouf  ;  I  am 
amusing  the  Parisians  with •promises  and  oockades."  The  trath  is,  no 
one  eould  produce  it  ;  it  did  not  make  a  part  of  the  procès-verbal  ;  as  ils 
existence  was  only  affirmed  by  public  rumor.  But  the  words  cited  were 
none  the  less  a  faithfui  summary  of  the  conduct  of  the  provost  of  the 
merchants.  He  had  amused  the  Parisians  with  cockades  and  promises  ; 
who  gave  him  the  order  ?  It  was  this  which  the  mystery  of  his  death 
enveloped. 

At  almost  the  same  hour  the  Prince  and  Prinoess  de  Montbarrej  were 
dragged  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  princess  having  fainted  before  the 
electorSy  she  was  carried  into  the  saloon  of  the  queen.  Her  busband, 
threatened  on  ail  sides,  pushed  against  the  bureau,  bent  double,  was  lost, 
if  rising  with  vigor  firom  the  midst  of  the  irritated  crowd,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Satie  had  noi  placed  him  in  a  situation  to  justify  himself;  *<My 
friends/'  said  the  old  minister  of  war,  "  you  deceive  yourselves;  you 
wish  to  punish  me  as  an  aristocrat,  and  I  am  one  of  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  liberty  . . . .  It  is  my  son  the  Prince  de  Saint  Maurice,  who 
bas  brought  about  the  révolution  in  Franche  Comte."* 

Applause  carried  it  over  plans  of  vengeance  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
violent  impressions  of  the  combat  were  removed  did  generosity  résume 
its  sway.  The  French  guards  and  Elie,  whose  attitude  was  constantly 
that  of  a  man  of  the  hcfoic  times,  demanded  that  the  people  should 
reward  them  for  their  services  by  exhibiting  magnanimity.  The  defen- 
ders  of  the  Bastille  were  there,  pale  and  silent,  and  awaiting  the  fatal 
decree  ....  Elie  suddenly  addressed  himself  to  them.  "Swear  fideliiy 
to  the  nation."  Ail  of  them  raising  their  hands,  take  the  civic  oath  ; 
tbey  embrace  them,  tbey  weep  over  them  enthusiastically  ;  they  are  saved.t 

Led  to  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Swiss  found  there  protectors  as  ardent, 
as  ingenious.  They  were  passed  off  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  assem* 
bled  in  the  garden  for  captives  wrested  fVom  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille, 
for  soldiers,  who  having  refused  to  iîre  on  their  fellow-citizens,  had  been 
cruelly  punished  for  their  patriotic  diêobedience.J  A  collection  was 
immediately  made  for  them,^  and  the  multitude  gathered  around  them  in 
fraternal  transports. 

The  night  was  now  about  to  descend  upon  the  city,  but  withont  bring- 
ing  repose.  Happy  law  of  destiny  !  for  the  sleep  of  Paris  at  such  a  time 
would  bave  been  the  sleep  of  the  révolution.  Thanks  to  heaven,  myste- 
rious  emissaries  traversed  the  différent  quarters,  which  they  fîlled  wilh 
alarm.  According  to  them  Paris  was  to  be  bombarded.  They  had  seen 
the  hillock  of  Montmartre  covered  with  cannon  and  bombs  and  furnacea 
to  beat  balls;  they  could  name  the  leaders;  the  co-operators  in  the 
abominable  enterprise  ;  the  Prince  de  Condë,  the  Marshal  de  Broglie, 
Besenval,  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  the  Prince  de  Narbonne  Fritziac,  the 
Baron  de  Salkenayhn.||     Then,  as  during  the  night  preceding  the  Saint 

*  Procè»-YorbaI  de  l'anemblëe  de*  électeurs,  t.  1.  p.  866. 
t|DîflCoar8  faUtoriqae,  de  Dusaulz,  p.  371  et  372. 
t  Relatioo  de  U  prise  de  la  BasUlle,  &c.,  p.  393.        ^  Ibid^QQlC 
Il  Lettre  à  M.  le  Marqais  de  Lnchet.  o 
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Bartholomew,  unknown  men  went  about,  designating  on  the  doors  of 
houses,  bere  a  circle  and  tbere  a  cross.*  AU  the  Windows  baving  been 
furnished  witb  lamps,  voluntarj  sentinels  cried  out  at  the  entrance  of 
each  Street  in  a  toneof  piercing  irony,  "Look  to  your  lamps;  we  bave 
occasion  to  see  very  clearly  to-night."f  On  the  quay  Pelletier,  the  play- 
actor  Grammont  said  to  the  passers  by,  from  the  top  of  a  post,  **  Tbere 
are  quarries  uader  Paris*  Be  carefui  about  powder.  Visit  the  vaults." 
But  the  hero  of  this  tierce  vigilance  was  Marat.  The  capital,  thus  intoxi- 
cated  witb  distrust,  pleased  bim,  and  bis  revolutionary  part  began  with 
a  BQspicion.  A  detacbment  of  Hussars  baving  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Pont  Neuf,  and  the  officer  declaring  that  he  came  to  fraternize  witb  the 
people  ;  "  If  that  is  true,"  said  Marai  to  him  in  a  brisk  tone^  **  Give  up 
your  arms  to  us."  The  officer  refused.  Marat  then  placing  hiroself  at 
the  head  of  a  multitude  whom  bis  speeches  inflamed,  forced  the  Hussars 
to  follow  him  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  from  whence  they  were  dismissed 
under  an  escort.j! 

Every  thing  conourred  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  trouble,  entbusiasm, 
courage  and  fury  of  the  citizens.  And  to  what  a  height  would  tt  bave 
reacbed  had  they  known,  that  dnring  thèse  hours  of  anguish,  the  court 
was  preparing  for  the  joys  of  its  approaching  triumph  by  sacrilegtous 
rejoicings  ;  that  the  fêtes  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  celebrated 
in  the  Oirangery  at  Versailles  before  the  eyes  and  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
the  queen,  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Poligi|acs  ;  that  tbere  had  been 
dancing  and  singing  and.winedistributed  protusely  to  a  foreign  soldtery  ;Ç 
and  that  they  had  finally  equalled  in  inhuman  insolence  those  Roman 
emperors,  wbo  countçd  the  calamities  of  Rome  among  their  pleasures. 

Paris  was  yet  ignorant  of  this,  but  the  criminal  presumption  of  the 
courtiers  was  too  well  known.  There  was  no  relaxation  in  making  pikes 
and  casting  halls.  They  had  countersigns,  as  in  camp  ;  in  the  faubourg 
Saint-Marceau,  lihertas  ;  else  where,  Washington.  Ditches  four  feet 
deep  were  dng  before  the  barriers  to  arrest  cavalry.  Not  onîy  were 
paving  stones  carried  to  the  tops  of  bouses  to  crush  the  assailants,  but 
valuable  furniture,  statues,  bronze  ornaments,  even  books.||  Chitdren 
aided  in  the  érection  of  the  barricades.  The  women  animated  them  to 
the  strife.  Several  millions  of  men  rising  together  to  beroism,  in  consé- 
quence of  wishing  for  liberty History  had  never  offered  a  more 

snperb  sight.  Thus  the  Révolution  exhibited  its  power  from  the  very 
fîrst,  and  those  whom  it  inspired  might  bave  already  been  enabled  to 
make  that  great  speech,  which  a  représentative  of  the  people  aflerwards 
made  in  the  midst  of  the  tempests  ;  "  The  throne  oîQod  even  would  bave 
been  shaken,  could  our  decrees  bave  reacbed  it." 

*  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3,  cbap.  48,  p.  142. 

t  Lettre  h  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet. 

X  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  3,  chap.  48,  p.  141. 

i  Mémoires  de  Ferrièrei,  a  roya liât  wri ter,  t.  1.  p,  132. 

il  *<  My  wife  and  childrea  dismantled  my  library,"  etc.    Coasin  Jacqaflt»  p.  97. 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

LOUIS   THE   SIXTEENTH^   THE   KING  OF   BUBGHERISM. 

The  night  of  the  14th  of  Jaly,  1789,  at  Venailles— The  «ewion  of  the  15th  of  JoTjr — 
Secret  diapositione  of  the  Aaaembly^ — Scènes  in  the  Marble  Court — Aspoct  of  armed 
Paria — Journey  of  Louis  the  Sizteenth  to  Paris— Views  oF  the  principal  leaders  of 
Burgherisin — Marie  Antoinette  lefl  at  Versailles — Louis  the  Sizteenth  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville — He  is  conaecrated  King  of  Burgherism — True  character  of  tbe 
17th  of  July,  1789. 

The  14th  of  July  1789,  was  an  anxious  day  at  Versailles.  News, 
vague,  but  on  that  very  account  the  roore  alarming,  had  thrown  conster- 
nation amotig  the  représentatives  of  burgherism,  vvho,  fearing  the  court, 
fearing  the  people,  thought  themselves  on  the  eve  of  an  irréparable 
catastrophe.  They  knew  that  the  body  guard  had  not  drawn  off  their 
boots  for  several  days,  and  that  the  weakness  of  the  king  had  finally  been 
hurried  on  to  the  path  of  extrême  violence  ;  they  had  heard  on  that  very 
day  the  barbarian  songs  which  came  from  the  terrace  of  the  Orangery. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  could  they  imagine  more  terrible  than  the  de- 
spair of  Paris  in  insurrection  ?  They  thought  they  heard  the  noise  of 
cannon  ;  they  listened  with  their  ears  to  the  earth.  The  Viscount  de 
Noailles  arrived  suddenly  from  Paris.  Ail  rose  attentive.  He,  deeply 
agitated,  shows  them  the  capital  in  arras,  the  hôtel  of  the  Invalides  in- 
vaded,  the  noble  families  making  fortresses  of  iheir  dwellings,  the  people 
around  the  Bastille,  the  Bastille  conquer^d.*  Ail  discussion  immediately 
ceasing,  it  was  4etermined,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  king  ;t 
for  burgherism  always  covered  itself  with  the  royal ty,  when  the  people 
grumbled. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  received  the  deputation  in  the  hall  of  entrance  to 
his  cabinet.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  archbishop  of 
Vienne  being  unable  to  read  by  candie  light,  the  Count  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  read  the  address  of  the  assembly.  Whilst  it  was  reading  the 
king  kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  Mirabeau.|  Ail  the  ministers  were 
présent.  Clermont-Tonnerre  having  fînished,  Louis  the  Sixteeuth  re- 
plied  in  a  cold  tone,  that  he  felt  disposed  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  adding  that  he  was  about  to  confer  with  his 
council,  he  entered  his  cabinet.  The  curtains  being  badly  closed  per- 
mitted  the  deputies  to  see  through  the  large  Bohemian  glasses  of  the 
Windows,  the  pantomime  of  the  princes  and  ministers;  the  play  of  their 
countenances  appeared  to  betray  sinister  designs.^  In  fact,  after  waiting 
for  half  an  hour,  they  obtained  only  an  equivocal  assurance  from  the  king 
of  the  part  he  took  in  the  anxieties  of  the  assembly.  "  Informed,"  he 
said,  "  of  the  formation  of  a  bourgeois  guard,  I  hâve  given  orders  to 

*  Moniteur,  Session  of  the  14lh  of  Joly,  6  o*clock  in  the  e?eniDg.^^  t 

t  Le  Point  de  Jour,  No.  25,  p.  200.  Digitized  by  LjOOQle 

t  Mémoires  de  Barière,  p.  222.    (Brussells,  1842.  ^  Ibid.  fl  223. 
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gênerai  officers  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  guard,  to  aid  it 
with  their  expérience,  and  to  second  the  zeal  of  the  good  citizens  ;  I 
hâve  aiso  ordered  the  troops  which  are  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  leave 
Paris."» 

Such  language  was  not  oalculated  to  tranquilize  their  minds.  Besides, 
in  the  interval,  the  electors  sent  by  the  Hôtel  d^  Ville,  had  heightened 
the  alarm  of  the  assembly,  by  relating  to  it  the  mishaps  which  had 
occurred  in  the  environs  of  the  Bastille,  the  inutility  of  negotiations,  the 
death  of  several  citizens  from  the  fire  of  the  fortress,  the  demand  made 
by  the  multitude  to  decree  its  siège  ;f  it  was  determined  to  send  a  second 
deputation. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  replied  ;  '<  You  rend  my  heart  more  and  more  by 
your  récital  of  the  roisfortunes  of  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  orders  I  bave  given  the  troops  are  the  cause  of  it.  1  hâve  no 
change  to  make  in  the  reply  I  hâve  made  to  you."t 

How  can  we  describe  the  grief  and  alarm  of  the  assembly,  especially 
when  the  Baron  de  Wiropfen,  hav\ng  come  from  Paris,  informed  them 
that  he  had  seen  the  dead  body  of  a  headless  man  on  the  place  de  Grève,§ 
which  he  was  assured  was  that  of  the  governor  of  tbe  Bastille.  Singular 
oontrast  !  Whilst  the  people  of  Paris  were  celebrating  their  victory  by 
an  illumination,||  the  représentatives  of  burgherism  at  Versailles  were 
penetrated  with  profound  grief  ^  The  overthrow  of  a  hateful  fortress, 
the  prodigious  outburst  with  which  the  patriotism  of  the  crowd  com- 
menced,  they  called  onjy  the  misfMunes  ofthe  capital.**  They  could  not 
think  of  the  Bastille  conquered,  without  picturing  to  tbemsel ves  the  bum- 
ing  ofthe  barriers,  the  scènes  which  had  reddened  the  pavement  of  the 
faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  the  encampment  of  troops  under  the  trees  of 
the  Champs  f)]y«ées,  the  irritated  people  hastening  through  Paris  in 
fiâmes.  Until  then  the  court  had  been  their  most  formidable  adversary, 
now  it  was  the  multitude  which  most  alarmed  their  imagination  ;  they 
changed  alarma.  Their  looks  were  turned  unceasingly  towards  the 
royalty,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  third  deputation  to  the  château; 
it  was  then  that  Clermont  Tonnere  used  those  celebrated  words  ;  **  Give 
them  the  night  for  counsel  ;  kings  must  buy  their  expérience  like  other 
men." 

The  plans  of  the  government  were  moreover  but  half  enveloped  in 
mystery.  Whilst  the  people  agitated  by  a  iîerce  anxiety  were  silently 
surrounding  the  Hall  of  the  States,  the  Place  of  Arras,  the  Courts  of 
the  Château  were  fîUed  with  hussars,  whose  attitude  allowed  plots  of 
force  to  be  feared,  and  proscriptions  to  be  suspected.  The  session 
being  to  last  ail  night  under  the  vice-presidency  of  Lafayette,  some  old 
men  had  spread  carpets  upon  the  tables,  seeking  on  them  for  an  hour  of 

*  Diz-neuYième  lettre  da  comte  de  Mirabeau  à  ses  commettants. 

t  Monitear,  night  session  ofthe  14th  of  July. 

t  Ibid.    Dix-neuvième  lettre  do  comte  de  Mirabeau  à  ses  commettants. 

i  Moniteur,  session  ofthe  14th  of  July. 

Il  Prud'homme,  RéTolutions  de  Paris,  No.  1.  p.  19. 

1  Le  Point  de  Jour,  No.  25.  • 

••  Le  Courrier  de  Provence.    Le  Point  de  Jour. 
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repose,*  bat  the  tnajority,  though  worn  down  with  btigiie,  watcbed  witli 
anxiety  for  what  to-morrow  was  to  produce. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  slept.  Wbat  were  his  dreams?  The  couity 
though  well  informed,  had  contradicted  the  news  carried  to  the  king  bj 
the  deputatioQs  from  the  assembly;!  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  retired 
to  his  apartment  in  ignorance.  Bat  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  whose  poat 
gave  him  ingress  to  the  monarch  at  ali  hours,  awoke  him  to  inform  him 
of  the  events  of  the  day.  It  is  known  wbat  were  the  first  words  ex- 
changed:  "It  is  an  émeute."  "No,  Sire,  it  is  a  révolution."  The 
duke  who  was  a  sincère  friend,  painted  to  the  king  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  his  person  and  family;  he'spoke  to  him  of  the  doubtfui 
fîdelity  of  tbc  troops,  of  the  formidable  progress  of  the  public  mind,  of 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  nation.  The  brothers  of  the  king  suddeolj 
entered.  The  duke  going  up  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  said  to  him,  "  Prince, 
your  head  is  proscribed  ;  I  bave  read  the  placard  of  that  proscription."! 
The  Counts  d'Artois  and  Provence  joined  their  urgencies  to  that  of  the 
Duke  de  Liancourt,  and  tbe  king  promised  to  go  to  the  assembly. 

The  session,  whioh  had  been  resumed  at  eight  o'dock  the  next  daj, 
found  the  assembly  animated  by  a  single  désire,  that  of  having  an  un- 
derstanding  with  the  king.  Custine,  Sillery,  Pison  du  Galant,  De 
Marguerites,  read  plans  of  addresses,  made  speeches,  in  which  reappeared 
under  various  forma  the  feeling  U>  which  the  roiddle  classes  attached  al 
that  period,  as  now,  the  badly  dissimulated  hope  of  their  sway. — ^*  The 
Frencb  adore  their  king,  provided  they  are  not  constrained  to  fear  him."$ 
Thus  the  throne  was  but  a  covering  for  the  third  estate,  the  monarchy 
but  a  buckler.  One  curious  fact  which  it  is  well  to  show  was,  that  Bailly 
was  secretly  requested  to  compose  the  speech  the  assembly  desired  to 
hear  from  the  raouth  of  Louis  tbe  Sixteenth.  Bailly  did  not  reject  thia 
hoaor,  so  singular  under  tbe  circumstances  ;  he  prepared  the  royal  Sipeccfa, 
but  his  work  was  not  adopted.|| 

It  had  been  decided  that  a  third  deputation  should  go  to  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  to  require  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
mintsters.  Mirabeau  then  rises  and  in  the  fuU  tide  of  his  éloquence 
dictâtes  thèse  terms  as  the  language  they  roust  bold  to  the  prince.^ 

"  Tell  him  that  the  foreign  hordes  by  which  we  are  invested  were 
yesterday  visitçd  by  princes,  princesses,  maie  and  femaie  favorites,  and 
received  from  them  exhortations,  caresses  and  présents  ;  tell  him  that 
during  the  whole  night  thèse  foreign  satellites,  gorged  with  gold  aod 
wine,  hâve  predicted  in  their  impious  songs  the  slavery  of  France  and 
that  their  brutal  wishes  inroked  the  destruction  of*the  National  As* 
sembly, — tell  him  that  even  in  his  palace  the  courtiers  hâve  mingled 
their  dances  with  the  sound  of  this  barbarous  music,  and  that  such  was 

*  Dix-neavieme  lettre  da  Comte  de  Mirabeau  à  «es  commettants, 
t  The  second  deputation  had  carried  to  the  king  the  account  of  the  siège  of  the  Bas- 
tille.   Mémoires  de  Ferrières. 
î  Mémoires  de  Ferrières. 
i  A  remarkable  phrase  in  the  plan  of  Sillery. 
Il  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  2.  p.  5. 
T  Dix-neuvième  lettre  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  k  ses  eommettantsu 
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the  Bcene  which  preceded  tbe  Saint  Bartbolomew;  tell  bim  that  that 
Henry  whose  memory  the  world  blesses,  he  of  bis  ancestors  wbom  he  was 
désirons  of  Uking  as  bis  model,  sent  provisions  into  revolted  Paris  wbich 
be  wQfi  besieging  in  person,  whil&t  bis  fîerce  counsellors  had  driven  off 
tbe  roeal  whicb  commerce  was  carrying  into  raitbful  aod  starved  Paris." 

As  the  deputation  was  about  to  départ,  tbe  Duke  de  Liancourt  an* 
nounced  tbat  tbe  kin^  was  coraing.  Wbat  sbould  be  tbe  countenance- 
of  tbe  assembly  ?  Slt)uld  tbej  greet  tbe  monarcb  witb  eries  of  love, 
before  knowing  the  feelings  of  bis  beart — wbeii  blood  was  flowiiig  in 
Paris?    Tbe  dignity  of  silence  was  proposed. 

At  tbe  very  moment  that  tbe  Bisbop  of  Chartres*  was  reoalling  tbose 
words  of  the  Bisbop  of  Senez,  "  The  silence  of  tbe  people,  is  the  lesson  of 
kings/'  tbe  doors  were  opened  and  the  king  appeared.  He  waswitbout 
guards  and  accoropanied  only  by  bis  two  brothers.  He  advançed  some 
paces,  remajned  standing  uocovered,  and  said  witb  émotion  :t— 

"  Messieurs,  I  bave  assembled  you  to  consult  you  on  affiiirs  of  state  ; 
tbere  is  notbing  more  urgent  and  whicb  afiects  my  beart  more  sensibly 
tban  tbe  frigbtfui  disorders  whicb  reigo  in  the  capital.  I  know  tbat  un- 
just  préjudices  bave  been  set  on  foot  ;  tbat  they  bave  dared  to  publish 
tbat  your  persons  were  not  in  safety  ;  would  it  be  necessary  to  réassura 
you  as  to  sucb  culpable  reports,  belied  in  advance  by  my  charaoter  ?  .  . . 
WelJ,  I  am  witb  the  nation,  I  confîde  myself  to  you."  He  added  tbath^ 
bad  given  orders  to  the  troops  to  remove  from  Paris  and  Versailles. 

Tbe  attitude  of  tbe  assembly  was  instantly  cbanged.  Tbe  hall  re^ 
sounded  witb  acclamations,  whicb  were  a  signal  for  tbe  immense  crowd 
that  awaited  without.  The  Archbishop  of  Vienne  replied,  and  in  t 
^eech  in  wbich  fîrmness  was  skilfully  mingled  witb  respect,  he  eoiH 
oealed  uoder  âattering  forms  an  imperious  cl^mand  for  tbe  reosU  oC 
Necker. 

A  cbaracteristic  moveraent  roarked  tbe  departure  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teentb.  Tbe  deputies  taking  each  other's  bands  formed  a  cbain  intended 
to  gitard  him  against  tbe  waves  of  the  multitude.  Tbe  shouts  of  enthu- 
s^asm  recoramenced  at  this  sigbt.  Tbis  was  the  last  fine  day  of  Looift 
tbe  Sixteentb.  Under  tbe  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun,  and  before  the  looka 
of  a  crowd  wbich  in  order  to  see  him,  clambered  on  gâtes  and  grouped 
themselves  on  statues,  he  traversed  slowly  on  foot  to  the  sound  of  trum^ 
pets,  the  long  passage  from  the  bail  of  the  States  to  the  Court  of 
Marble4 

Still  tbe  people  felt  deep  distrust  at  the  bottom,  and  tbe  Vive  le  Rois  on 
tbat  day  even,  were  not  enthusiastic.  A  wornan  of  Versailles  having 
rougbly  brushed  by  the  Count  d'Artois,  approacbed  tbe  king  and  said  tQ 
him,  <*  Ah,  my  king,  are  you  sincère?  will  you  ];iot  change  as  yon  did 
éfteen  days  agoT^  *' No,"  replied  the  king,  ^  I  will  never  change." 
This  épisode  was  the  important  event  of  the  day.    It  was  lost,  born^ 

*  Accordingto  Ferrières,  t.  1.  p.  240 — for  according  to  Bailly,  thèse  words  were 
uted  by  Mirabeau.    MémoUea  de  Bailly,  t.  2.  p.  4. 

t  Dix  Neuvième  lettre  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  à  sea  commettanta. 

t  Le  Point  de  Jour,  No.  25. 

^  Le Couiin  Jacques,  p.  106.  d^,^^, ,y GoOglc 
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away  in  the  noise  of  the  trîumph.  The  queen  wanted  her  share  of  the 
applause  ;  she  advanced  on  the  great  balcony,  carryiug  the  dauphin  in 
her  arms,  as  if  to  confide  the  cause  of  royalty  to  the  hearts  of  mothers, 
but  threatening  rumors  then  rose  amongthe  shouts  of  joy.  A  lady  of  the 
palace  having  been  recognized  at  the  foot  of  the  château,  she  was  loaded 
with  insulting  messages.  "  Why/'  asked  some  cruel ly  ironical  voices, 
"  why  does  not  the  Duchess  de  Poiignac  show  herself  with  her  friendf 
With  a  hand  extended  towards  a  window,  an  %nknown  person  es- 
claimed,  "  Lo,  where  is  placed  that  throne,  whose  vestiges  yoa  will 
seek  for  soon."* 

Paris  was  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  assembly;  it  did  not  despair 
of  gaining  it  for  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  A  numerous  deputation,  of  whom 
Lafayette,  Mounier,  Bailly,  Siéyes,  Lally-Tollendal,  Talleyrand,  Barrère 
were  a  part,  was  commissioned  to  relate  to  the  Parisians  the  steps  of  the 
king,  the  applauded  peace,  the  touching  scènes  of  the  Court  of  Marble. 
The  body  guard  ofTered  to  escort  the  envoys  of  that  other  sovereign,  the 
assembly  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  such  a  train  was  not  suitable  for  the 
représentatives  of  the  nation,  the  messengers  of  peace;  the  guards  were 
kindly  thanked,  and  the  passage  was  made  between  two  files  of  people 
running  by  the  sides  of  the  vehicles.t 

Paris  was  at  that  moment  in  ail  the  restlessness  of  its  récent  victory. 
The  streets  were  alive.  The  barriers  were  closed,  being  guarded  by 
popular  vigilance.}  The  faubourgs  eut  up  by  barricades,  the  great  out- 
lets  with  their  pavements  torn  up  and  garnished  with  cannon,  neariy 
eighty  thousand  men  under  arms,^  the  march  of  vigilant  patrols  gave  to 
the  capital  an  aspect  at  once  sad  and  impoçing.  The  approaching  retarn 
of  the  troops  of  Besenval,  who  had  fallen  back  on  Sevrés  during  the 
evening,  was  credlted  ;  it  was  remembered  that  the  court  had  an  army  at 
their  disposai  five  leagues  from  Paris;  it  was  not  feared,  but  préparations 
were  made  to  receive  it.  During  this  time  an  almost  chance  union  at 
the  Hôtel  de  Ville  of  merchants,  advocates,  physicians  and  men  of  letters 
exercised  absolute  power  through  the  force  of  audacity,  restrained  the 
ardors  of  the  Grève,  employed  themselves  with  the  arrivai  of  corn,  with 
imposing  discipline  on  disorder,  appearingto  forgetthe  absent  monarchy, 
the  mute  tribunals,  the  banished  intendant,  ail  the  old  powers  struck 
with  stupor  or  death. 

At  the  entrance  of  Paris,  the  deputies  were  strongly  impressed  by  the 
unexpected  sight  which  awaited  them.  Thousands  of  citizens  were  ex- 
pecting  them,  brandishing  pikes,  a  new  arms,  long  unknown  in  France, 
which  were  easy  to  make  and  seize,  and  suitable  for  révolutions  which 
require  warto  be  improvised.  This  forest  of  pikes,  a  shaking  image,  pre- 
sented  a  remembrance  of  those  old  combats  for  liberty,  and  recalled,  befbre 
the  palace  of  a  king,  the  terrible  fasces  of  consular  times.  As  a  sur- 
prising  contrast,  an  hundred  thousand  men  mingled  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm  with  the  préparation  for  défiance,  and  the  varied  colors  of  a  young 

*  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campao,  t.  2.  p.  48,  49. 

t  Le  Point  de  Jour,  No.  26,  p.  307. 

t  Process-Terbal  de  l'assemblée  des  electears,  1. 1.  p.  29^  j 

^  Annalet  Parisieanes,  No.  1.  p.  10.  oigitized  by  GoOglC 
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soidrery,  with  the  subordination  of  a  disciplined  troop.*  They  wore  thc 
slrange,  severe  costume  of  the  civil  wars,  but  under  the  equipment  of  a 
recruit  beat  the  heart  of  a  citizen.  Having  reached  the  place  Louis  the 
FiAeenth,  the  deputies  descended,  crossed  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries, 
and  were  received,  under  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  by  four  persons  of 
a  very  careless  exterior,  the  abbé  Fauchet,  Legrand  de  Saint-René,  de 
Leutre,  Duveyrier.  They  were  the  envoya  of  the  permanent  committee  of 
the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  who,  in  the  dusty  garments  of  the  evening,  came  to 
do  the  honora  of  the  insurrection  to  the  national  assembly.  Chosen  from 
the  event,  the  usurpera  of  the  vacant  authority,  they  managed  it  for  two 
days  with  ski! fui  energy,  commanded  the  soldiery,  appointed  to  employ- 
ments,  gave  orders.  The  sixteen  deputies  went  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville, 
preceded  by  the  four  electors,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  nûmberless 
crowd :  "ail  arms  were  extended  towards  them ;  flowers  fell  upon  them 
from  ail  the  Windows  ;  ail  eyes  were  filled  with  tears."t 

lïi  the  midst  of  so  much  intoxication,  only  one  thought  occupied  the 
leaders  of  burgherism  ;  to  remind  ail  that  there  was  a  king  ;  for  they  were 
beginning  to  forget  it.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  the  fîrst  to  speak 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  After  a  rapid  narration  of  the 
events  of  the  morning,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  king  bas  been  deceived  ;  he  is 
so  no  longer  ;  he  knows  our  misfortunes,  and  he  only  knows  them  to  pre- 
vent  their  ever  happening  again.''  Then  came  Lally  Tollendal,  a  skilfu), 
élégant  and  persuasive  orator,  who  knew  how  to  lend  the  language  of 
feeling  to  calculation.  He  feigned  to  admire  the  good  order  of  the 
Parisians,  in  order  not  to  bave  to  counsel  them  to  it  ;  he  boasted  of  the 
generosity  of  the  king  of  the  French,  of  the  goodness  of  a  prince  who  had 
said,  **  I  confide  myself  to  you  ;"  he  easily  moved  their  hearts.  The  émo- 
tion even  was  so  deep,  that  he  was  crowned  with  flowers.  He  was  then 
led  to  a  window  to  be  shown  to  the  spectators,  who  covered  the  place  de 
Grève.  Some  remarked  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  caused  Lally 
Tollendal  to  be  applauded  on  the  place,  on  which  the  scaffold  of  his 
father  had  been  erected;  but  the  crowd  were  ignorant  that  their  clamors 
avenged  a  panishment. 

The  armed  citizens  were  yet  to  be  directed.  He  whom  the  electors 
designated  was  proposed  to  them  as  their  chief,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
His  bust,  which  the  State  of  Virginia  had  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
was  exposed  to  the  looks  of  ail  by  the  side  of  that  of  Washington,  in  that 
Tery  hall  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  the  théâtre  of  so  many  changing  scènes. 
On  that  very  morning,  whilst  the  electors  were  talking  of  replacing  the 
Duke  d'Aumont,  who  had  refused  the  command  of  the  Parisian  soldiery, 
Moreau  de  Saint  Mery  had  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  bust  of  Lafayette 
without  speaking,  and  at  this  gesture,  ail  the  electors  had  united  their 
▼oices  upon  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  Americans.j:  The  choice  was 
hère  confirroed  by  acclamation,  and  Lafayette  replied  to  it,  by  saluting 
them  with  his  sword.  Who  should  be  given  as  a  successor  to  the  provost 
of  the  merchants?    Bailly  was  designated.     But  the  cry  was  heard;  No 

•  Le  Point  da  Jonr,  No.  26. 

t  Procès-verbal  de  l'aasemhlée  det  électenra,  1. 1.  p. 

\  Ibid.  t.  1.  p.  423,  ■      Digitized  by 
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mare  provosts  ofthe  merehanis,  Mayor  of  Paris*  the  standers  by  repeated, 
'<  Yes,  mayor  of  Paris,"  and  a  crown  appeared  immediately  on  ihe  liead 
or  the  modest  Bailly,  which  the  hand  of  the  Archbbhop  of  Paris  kept 
there.t  This  prelate,  desirous  of  aasociating  bimeelf  ia  the  honora  of  so 
pleasant  a  popularity,  induced  the  assemUy  to  go  to  Notre  Dame,  thua 
turning  the  impreasioiifl  of  thiss  mémorable  day  to  the  advantage  of  tbe 
cburch. 

The  victorioua  people  had  willingly  forgotten  a  monarchy  which  did 
Bot  ahow  itself;  but  it  was  neceasary  for  burgherism  to  recall  ils  living 
image.  It  trembled,  lest  the  triumph  of  tbe  faubourgs  sbould  develope 
itself,  UQtil  it  became  anarchy  ;  it  feared  in  ail  cases  for  its  own  rule,  and 
the  less  the  people  feared,  the  more  was  it  alarmed  for  them.  In  Ver- 
sailles, in  the  midst  of  the  Swiss,  the  Hungarian  horse,  the  dragoons  of 
Besenral,  royalty  had  no  longer  but  one  prestige,  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd, 
that  of  the  sword  ;  but  in  the  eyes  ofthe  proprietors,  the  king  remalned 
the  suprême  head  of  order  ;  behind  the  représentative  of  the  force  which 
lyrannizes,  they  sought,  they  deaired  to  save,  even  to  render  popular  the 
représentative  of  the  force  which  préserves.  The  Bastille  was  taken  ; 
what  was  better  for  this  than  to  conduct  Louis  the  Sixteenth  among  the 
Parisians,  so  that  he  sbould  bave  the  appearance  of  subsoribing  to  hi» 
own  defeat,  of  accepting  it  nobly,  of  placiog  the  royal  seal  to  it?  Weak 
prince  wbo  went  to  aid,  when  conquered,  in  the  arrangements  made  afier 
tbe  victory. 

On  returning  to  Versailles,  the  deputies  of  the  national  assembly 
affîrmed  that  the  capital  was  very  desirous  to  see  the  king.  Bailly  spoke 
of  it,  on  the  16th,  to  Vicq  d'Azir,  the  physician  to  the  queen  :  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Œil-de-Bœuf.  The  new 
mayor  of  Paris  found  the  Château  full  of  people,  the  courtiers  alarmed» 
the  king  curious  to  know  the  state  of  Paris,  and  disposed  to  go  there, 
when  S^ly  ezpressed  to  him  a  wish  for  it.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  said  of 
the  govern<»  of  the  Bastille,  "  He  well  deserved  bis  fate."j:  It  was  to 
eondemn  the  unfortunate  De  Launey  to  death  a  second  time.  In  serving 
kings,  we  must  gain  the  hatred  of  the  people  if  we  suoceed,  the  hatred 
of  the  roaster  if  we  fail,  and  frequently  botb. 

In  the  assembly,  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers  deolared  inséparable 
froro  the  recall  of  Necker,§  was  the  object  of  délibérations  which  were 
interrupted  by  successive  messages,  announcing  the  dismissal  of  Barentin, 
of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie,  of  Villedeuil,  when  iînally  the  king  forestalling 
the  advice  of  the  assembly,  sent  it  a  letter  which  recalled  Necker.  The 
letter  was  unsealed,  as  if  the  monarch  feared  the  insoffioiency  of  bis 
kiogly  word.  Sensible  to  such  a  déférence,  the  roembers  of  the  assero- 
bly  sent  to  thank  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  determined  also  to  write  to 
Necker.  The  letter  was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  it  were  thèse  words, 
in  which  the  flatteringpen  of  Lally  Tollendal  was  immediately  recognized, 
and  which  placed  the  dignity  of  a  great  people  at  the  feet  of  a  man.  **  Sir, 
the  national  aasembly  presses  you  to  yield  to  the  désire  of  his  majesty. 
Your  talents  and  your  virtues  cannot  receive  a  more  glorious  recompense, 

*  Procès-verbal  de  Pasvemblee  de*  élocteur»,  t.  1.  p.  460.  t  Ibid.  P.  461. 

Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  2.  p.  42.  ^  Le  Poiat  da  Joar,  No.  26^ 
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Aor  a  more  powerfal  encooTRgemeDt.  You  will  joMify  oar  oonUdânce, 
you  will  noi  prefer  your  own  tranquiUity  to  that  of  the  public  The  na^ 
tion»  its  king,  and  its  représentatives  await  you."* 

A  message  from  the  prince  informed  the  assembly  that  Louis  the  Six<* 
teenlh  would  go  to  Paris  on  the  next  day.  Before  determining  upon  a 
step  so  full  of  danger,  and  which  was  to  be  in  the  phrase  of  Necker,  a 
pompous  description  of  the  fall  or  the  settiing  down  of  the  royal  author* 
îty^f  Louis  the  Stxteenth  had  he]d  a  council.  Some  conjured  bim  to 
leare  Versailles,  put  himseif  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  encamp  the 
monarchy  in  some  other  part  of  his  kingdom  ;  others  advbed  him  to 
carry  tranquillity  to  Paris.  Marie  Antoinette  opposed  the  last  plan  w ith 
extrême  vi?acity  ;  when  she  found  it  was  adopted,  she  took  ail  her  dia* 
mond  ornaments  from  her  jewel  boxes,  placed  them  in  a  small  trunk 
she  had  taken  to  hercarriage^and  assisted  Madame  Campan  in  burning 
a  quantity  of  papers.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  heard  mass  and  received  the 
oommunion,  as  if  he  were  going  to  his  death,and  handed  to  his  brother, 
the  Count  de  Provence,  a  writing,  which  appointed  him  Haute nant-gene* 
rai  of  the  kingdom.§ 

.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  started  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July,  ao4 
eompanied  by  the  Marshal  de  Beauvau  and  the  Dukes  de  Villeroy  and 
de  Villequier.  He  took  also  in  his  carriage  two  popular  great  lords,  the 
Count  d'Estaing  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle.  The  assembly  had  decreed 
the  evening  before,  that  two  hundred  and  forty  members  should  join 
theroselves  to  the  king,  less  to  do  him  honor  than  serre  as  a  rampart  for 
him  ,11  but  he  incapable  of  understanding  how  ardeotly  burgherism  de« 
sired  him  to  live,  and  that  he  was  a  oecessary  phantom  to  them,  advanced 
towards  Paris  with  a  heart  deeply  troubled.  Though  his  countenance 
was  calm,  an  indomitable  anxiety  altered  his  countenance.  The  horses 
going  on  a  walk,  the  journey  was  very  tedious.  The  peasants  of  the 
neighboring  villages  were  hurrying  in  from  ail  quarters,  armed  with 
Scythes  or  pitchforks^  and  they  mingled  with  the  escort,  which  consisted 
as  far  as  Sevrés  of  themilitia  of  Versailles,  and  from  thence  of  the  militia 
of  Paris  ;  for  the  king  had  dismissed  from  him  his  body  guard,  not  daring 
to  insuit  the  Parisiens  by  appearing  alarmed. 

During  this  time,  shut  up  in  the  palace  which  her  terror  peopled  with 
dismal  images,  Marie  Antoinette  was  abandoning  herself  to  despair. 
She  already  saw  the  king  surrounded,  detained  as  an  hostage,  perhaps 
slain.  With  a  trembling  hand  she  wrote  a  speech  which  she  commenced 
reciting  whilst  walking  about  in  a  convulsive  agitation.  If  the  king  did 
not  return,  she  would  go  straight  to  the  States  General  and  show  them 
her  children  as  Marie  Thérèse  did  to  the  Hungarians,  and  she  would 
çddress  this  speech  to  them,  the  fîrst  sentence  of  which  she  repeated  in 
the  midst  of  her  sobs,  <*  Sirs,  I  corne  to  place  the  wife  and  children  of 
your  sovereign  under  your  protection  ;  yon  will  not  suffer  that  which 

*  MoniUar,  Sesnon  ofthe  16thof  Julj,  1789. 

t  Necker,  de  la  révolotion  française,  t.  1.  2e.  partie. 

t  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campao,  t.  2.  p.  31. 

$  Beauchamp,  vie  de  Louie  ISth,  quoted  by  Labllome,  t.  3.  p.  857. 

il  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  2.  p.  4d. 
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has  been  united  in  heaven  to  be  disanited  on  earth."*  The  chaleao  of 
Versailles  was  silent,  deserted  ;  the  courtiers  had  âed.  The  queen  having 
sent  (o  seek  the  members  of  her  household,  the  friends  of  the  preceding 
e?ening,  padiocks  were  foand  on  their  doors.t 

Having  been  informed  during  the  night  that  the  king  was  coming  to 
the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  the  permanent  committee  of  electors  had  sentordera 
to  ail  the  districts,  and  irom  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  hondred 
and  fîAy  thousand  armed  citizens,j;  ranged  in  double  file,  coyered  the 
line  which  extends  from  the  place  de  Grève  to  the  barrierj  of  Passy. 
The  king  did  not  reach  the  gâtes  until  three  o'clock,  under  a  cloudy  sky^ 
and  with  a  countenance  impresapd  with  melancholy.  His  sadness  was  in- 
crepsed  when  he  saw  that  long  avenue  of  new  soldiers,  soldiera  who  called 
themselves  citizens  ;  when  he  saw  those  fiags  of  blue,  red  and  white 
silk,  which  glittered  for  the  first  time  ;||  when  he  looked  over  that  im- 
mense people,  adorned  with  unknown  cockades,  and  who  did  not  utter 
the  usual  cries  at  the  sight  of  their  sovereign.  Bailly  on  handing  to  him 
the  keys  of  the  city  on  a  verrailion  colored  basin,  made  a  few  remarks 
to  him,  which  were  strongly  characteristic  of  the  situation.  "  Sire,  I 
briiig  to  your  majesty  the  keys  of  your  good  city  of  Paris.  They  are 
the  same  which  were  presented  to  Henry  t}^)^ourth.  He  had  re- 
conquered  his  people,  now  the  people  hâve  remiquered  their  king."^ 
Rude  words,  which  however  were  perfectiy  justiiîed  by  the  march  of 
T^uis  the  Sixteenth  through  his  armed  capital.  Leaning  against  the 
bar  of  his  carriage,  he  threw  his  astonished  looks  to  the  right  and  left  ; 
he  listened  to  the  silence  of  the  multitude.which  the  cry  of**mve  la  na- 
tion" alone  interrupted  at  intervais.**  Before  him  rolled  two  cannon 
taken  at  the  Bastille  and  the  Invalides.ff  The  French  guards,  become 
the  guards  of  the  people,  draggcd  them.  Thus  preceded  by  those  glori- 
ous  désertera,  whose  protection  was  an  insuit  to  him,  thus  surronnded  by 
the  members  of  the  assembly  and  the  militia  of  burgherism,  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  resembled  those  kings  of  Asia,  with  whom  the  Romans  adorned 
their  triumphs. 

The  king  when  passing  the  Pont  du  Neuf,  might  bave  been  pleasantly 
reassured  by  the  sight  of  the  bouquets  of  flowers  which  the  women  of 
the  people  had  placed  in  the  muzzles  and  touch-holes  of  the  cannon,:|:| 
a  charming  idea,  which  converted  a  menace  ofwar  into  asyrobol  of  love; 
but  at  the  place  de  Grève  he  had  to  contemplate  a  strange  ceremony. 
Most  of  the  revolutionists,  we  bave  said,  were  affiiiated  with  the  secret 
Bocieties  of  free-masonry.  Now  when  a  foreign  brother  présents  hiroself 
as  a  visiter  at  a  lodge,  if  he  is  clothed  with  the  high  grades,  the  members 
of  the  lodge  range  themselves  on  his  passage,  and  form  wbat  is  called  the 
vauU  ofsteeL  Tbis  singular  honor  was  rendered  to  Louis  the  Sixteenthi 

*  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campao,  t.  2.  p.  37.  î  Ibid. 

t  Lettre  &  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet. 

i  L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.,  Cahier  4.  chap.  54.  p.  36. 

tl  Lettre  à  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet. 

1  See  in  Mémoires  de  Bailiy,  t.  2.  p.  69,  the  history  of  thit  celebrated  tenteDce. 

**  L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.,  Cahier  4.  chap.  54.  p.  39. 

tt  Mémoires  de  Weber,  t.  1.  p.  898.  y-^  t 

U  Hist.  de  la  réyolotion  par  deax  amis  de  J&  liberté,  t.  2.  p»  106*  /  VnOOgiC 
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tbe  moment  he  set  his  foot  on  the  ground  to  mount  the  steps  of  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville.  He  adrances  with  a  firm  step  beneath  this  cradle  of 
crossed  blades,  and  enters  the  great  hall  in  the  midst  of  applause.  There 
he  bad  to  listen,  seated  on  his  throne,  to  the  statement  of  the  labors  of  the 
commune;  there  he  had  to  give  the  approval  of  silence  to  the  formation 
of  the  bourgeois  militia,  to  the  order  to  demolish  the  Bastille,  to  the  ap- 
pointments  of  Lafayette  and  Bailly  ;  and  there  fînally  Moreao  de  Saint 
Méry,  in  a  flattering  discourse,  addressed  to  him  this  language  of  a  free 
man,*  '*  Yoa  owed  your  crown  to  your  birth,  you  now  owe  it  only  to  your 
virtues." 

The  end  of  the  principal  leaders  of  b^rgherism,  of  Mounier  and  I^lly 
Tollendal,  was  not  yet  attained.  They  had  conceived  the  bold  hope  of 
making  the  very  successes  of  democracy  do  bornage  to  the  monarchical 
principle.  Et  his  de  Corny,  the  old  companion  of  Lafayette  in  America, 
proposed  then  the  érection  of  a  monument  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the 
regenerator  of  French  lihertyfi  and  that  upon  the  place  where  the  Bastille 
Btood.  An  unjust  apotheosis,  a  derisory  tribute  of  gratitude,  which 
tended  to  unrobe  the  raerit  of  the  victory  from  the  conquerors,  in 
order  to  deck  the  conquered  with  it.  Twice  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
wished  to  speak,  and  twice  the  words  hung  suspended  on  his  looks,  either 
because  he  felt  himself  humbled  by  an  enthusiasm  of  which  he  was 
the  puppet  rather  than  the  object,  or  because  the  émotions  of  the  day 
had  dried  up  the  sources  of  thougbt  in  him.  But  Lally  Tollendal  did 
not  fail  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  the  monarch.  He  said  to  the  people, 
showing  them  the  prince,  ^^Behold  the  king  whom  you  desired  so  ardendy 
to  see  among  you  ;"  he  said  to  the  prince,  showing  him  the  people,  '*  Be- 
hold  the  people  who  bave  been  calumniated,  and  who  love  you."j:  Bailly 
having  then  presented  a  cockade^  to  the  king,  he  took  it  and  fastened  it 
in  his  bat,  and  then  advanced  towards  a  window  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 
An  impatient  multitude  covered  the  place  de  Grève.  On  perceiving  in 
the  hat  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  waved,  a  cockade  such  as  a  king  of 
France  had  never  worn,  the  people  broke  out  in  burning  transports  ;  but 
what  they  saluted  was  not  the  personification  of  royalty,  it  was  the  colors 
of  the  insurrection. 

Such  was  the  17th  of  July,  1789.  A  consécration  took  place  in  it 
which  effaced  that  of  Reims.  The  feudal  sovereignty  had  disappeared  ; 
tbere  was  now  in  France  only  a  monarchical  chief  of  the  bourgeois, 

Some  thougbt  the  révolution  terminated Terminated  when  ail 

Paris  was  quivering,  when  the  exaltation  had  reached  such  a  point  that 
cockades  glittered,  fastened  to  the  stole,  that  capuchins  carried  guns, 
that  young  girls  held  the  sword.||  No,  no;  once  excited,  the  sea  is  not 
8o  easy  to  restrain.  A  secret  foreboding,  doubtless,  warned  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  of  this,  for  his  countenaoce  did  not  cheer  up,  until  having 

*  A  manascript  letter  ofRobetpierre,  betog  a  part  of  the  collectioii  entrusted  to  us. 
This  letter  bas  no  date,  but  was  eTÎdently  written  on  the  23d  of  July,  since  Robespierre 
mentions  in  it  the  death  of  Foulon,  as  havins  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  22d  of  July, 
1789.  T  Mémoires  de  LaJly  Tollendal,  p.  76, 

%  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc..  Cahier  4.  chap.  64.  p.  43.  ^  Ibid.  p.  43. 

n  Manuscript  letter  from  Robespierre^  cited  aboyé.  He  was  one  of  the  depntatton 
who  accompanied  the  king.  Digitized  b^  ^ 
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escaped  from  the  orations  of  the  capital,  and  reached  Sevrés,  be  recog- 
nized  his  body  guard  upon  the  mountain. 

On  the  news  of  this  unhoped  for  return,  Marie  Antoinette  hastened  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  king  ;  but  perceiving  the  revolutionarj 
cockade  in  his  hat,  she  recoiled  as  humbled  as  surprised,  and  proudlj 
and  contemptuously  said,*  "I  did  not  know  that  I  had  married  a  ple- 
beian," 


ê 
CHAPTER  XIÎI. 

THE  FIRST   EMIGRATION. 

The  Princefs  Adélaïde  and  the  Qaeen — Nocturtial  departure  of  the  Poltgnac  family — 
Departnre  ofthe  Princea  ;  aecret  flight  of  the  Couiit  d*Artoia — Isolation  of  Loaia  th« 
Sixteenth — EfTect  produccd  by  the  ârat  Emigration— A ttempt  at  Régicide — Calumni- 
ous  impatations — History  of  Dubois — The  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  af\er  the  I4th 
of  Joly— Part  of  the  Count  de  Provence. 

The  taking  of  the  Bastille  ptoduced  the  eingular  efifect  of  making 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  the  king  of  burgherism  ;  one  circumstance  power- 
fully  favored  this  resuit  ;  it  was  the  fîrst  émigration. 

During  the  night  ofthe  16th  and  i7th  of  July,  Madame  de  Polignac, 
disguised  as  a  chambermaid,  mounted  up  on  the  front  of  a  berlin  which 
was  about  to  carry  her  far  from  France.  Why  this  precipitate  departore  t 
Why  thèse  mysterious  préparations  ?  We  hâve  told  what  tender  friend- 
ship  united  the  queen  to  Madame <le  Polignac.  This  friendship,  though 
it  had  not  been  always  unclouded,  had  been  strengthened  by  a  long  com* 
munity  of  grief;  but  public  opinion  was  too  much  irritated  for  Marie 
Antoinette  not  to  be  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  renounce  the  en* 
ehantroent  of  her  life,  which  was  at  once  the  most  bitter  and  the  plea- 
santest.  Ai\er  the  14th  of  July,  Madame  Adelaide,  the  oldest  of  the 
king's  aunts,  had  approached  the  queen  ;t  she  represented  to  her  that 
the  hour  for  sacrifices  had  corne;  that  the  présence  of  tbedachess  at 
court  would  be  hereaûer  dangerous  ;  that  they  were  entering  upon  dark 
days,  in  which  great  affections  had  need  of  great  courage.  Sustained 
by  the  Bafron  de  Besenval,|  who  did  not  think  that  the  voluntary  exile  of 
the  favorite  was  indispensable,  Marie  Antoinette  at  fîrst  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  séparation  for  which  her  friend  was  not  prepared  ;  but  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  alarming  her  about  the  fate  of  her  who  was  so  dear  to  her, 
and  she  even  urged  her  to  instant  flight.  The  watch  keptover  the  princes 
was  already  so  active  and  imperiousi,  that  Marie  Antoinette  dared  not 
assist  at  the  departure  of  her  friend.^     She  wrote  her  this  note,  which 

*  Mercier,  Nouveau  Park,  t.  2.  chap.  68,  p.  169. 

"^  Correspondance  secrète  de  plusieurs  grands  penonaget  llluatrM  è  la  fin  du   l8e. 
Siècle,  p.  107.  t  md.  p.  102. 

^  Mémoires  de  Madame  Cainpan,  t.  2.  chap.  14.  p.  63.        pigiti^ed  by  CnOOglC 
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reveals  the  troabte  of  a  torn  heart  :  "  Adieu,  moal  tender  of  firiends. 
How  frightful  is  tbis  word,  bat  it  is  necessary.  Adieu.  I  bave  only 
strengtb  to  erobrace  you."*  Strange  misery  of  high  station  !  Tbis 
queen,  who  the  eve  before,  found  France  too  smali  for  her  pride^  the 
monarchy  with  the  laws  too  confîned  for  her  desires,  was  now  reduced  to 
the  cares  of  clandestine  despair,  and  the  humiliation  of  concealing  her 
tears. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Polignac,  their  daughter,  the  Duchess  de 
Guiche,  the  Countess  Diana,  the  Abbé  de  Balivière,  ail  went  together, 
going  towards  Switzerland,  and  trembling  lest  they  should  be  recognized. 
They  ayoided  tbis  danger,  but  the  shoui  of  hatred  which  they  had  excit- 
ed,  pursued  them  in  their  incognito  to  the  frontiers.  They  heard  ques- 
tions asked  around  their  cariiage,  if  the  Polignaos  were  still  about  the 
queen.t 

Other  persons,  roore  elevated  if  not  more  important,  left  Versailles 
and  France  at  the  same  time.  Thèse  were,  in  addition  to  the  ministers 
of  the  abortive  stroke  of  state  policy,  the  Prince  de  Condé,  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  the  Duke  d'Ënghein,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  finally,  Louis 
the  Sixteenth's  own  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois.  Tbis  last,  who  was 
afraid  of  his  threatened  life,  escaped  from  the  palace  like  a  criminal 
stealing  away  from  justice.  He  started  at  the  break  of  day,|  the  better 
to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  people.  Having  passed  silently  through 
the  sleeping  city,  he  joined  the  régiment  which  was  to  protect  his  fltght. 
He  thought  himself  exposed  to  such  terrible  enmities,  that  he  had  his 
carriage  escorted  Ibr  some  distance  by  two  pièces  of  cannon.^  He  went 
to  Turin. 

The  very  steps  of  the  throne,  we  see,  gave  the  signal  for  the  émigra- 
tion. It  was  princes  of  the  blood  who  were  the  first  to  dare  to  warn 
Europe  that  the  régénération  of  France  was  fatal  to  them,  and  that  that 
was  not  their  country  in  which  liberty  appeared. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  remained  then  alone  in  his  deserted  palace,  and 
one  stroke  will  suffice  to  paint  the  situation  in  which  suoh  an  abandon- 
ment  left  bim.  When  his  servants  saw  him  in  this  solitary  condition, 
they  so  ht  lost  their  respect,  that  Besenval  saw  one  of  them  one  day 
reading  over  his  shoolder  as  he  was  writing.||  Thére  were  no  more 
plots  and  menacing  fêtes  ;  but  instead  of  thèse  were  apartments  closed 
ibr  ever,  mute  halls,  soldiers  of  a  doubtful  fidelity  Consulting  together  at 
the  doors,  a  queen  sighing  apart,  and  valets  become  insolent  around  an 
abandoned  monarch. 

The  conduct  of  the  princes  was  difierently  judged  by  the  royalîsts. 
Those  applauded  it,  who,  violently  irritated  by  the  concessions  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  were  beginning  to  torn  ail  their  hopes  towards  the  k^gs 
of  Europe.  But  there  were  others  by  the  side  of  thèse  blind  approvers 
of  émigration,  who  regarded  it  as  a  felony.  What!  when  the  throne 
required  defence  more  than  ever,  was  it  to  be  left  exposed  to  the  blows 

*  Mémoire*  de  Weber,  1. 1.  chsp.  4.  p.  397. 

t  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campao,  t.  S.  cbap.  14. 66. 

;  Mémoires  de  Weber,  1. 1.  chap.  4^.  394.  i  Ibid.^.  995. , 

Il  Mémoires  des  BeMiiTal,  t.  2.  p.  368.  oigitized  by  CjOOgle 
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of  ils  enemies  ?  How  was  dévotion  to  be  required  from  subalterns»  \vhen 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  Jeaders  of  the  nobility  did  net  hesi- 
tate  to  set  the  example  of  désertion  ?  If  it  were  true  tbat  the  teinpest 
was  inévitable,  honor  commanded  tbat  they  sbould  not  persuade  them- 
selvea  of  it  too  soon.  Was  it  moreover  less  dangerous  to  ây  than  to 
fight? 

The  raatter  was  not  confined  to  thèse  remarks,  and  extraordinory 
suspicions  and  an  imputation  of  immense  and  formidable  gravity  were 
joined  to  them.  It  was  fîrst  spoken  of  mysteriously,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
few  scruples  were  soon  exhibited  about  it,  and  iînaliy  the  license  of  the 
times  aiding  the  audacity  of  enmities,  it  was  despoiled  of  ail  restraint 
Aroong  the  accusations  to  which  civil  discords  give  birth,  many  are 
condemned  to  forgetfulness  in  advance;  but  that  of  which  we  speak 
found  too  many  credulous  minds  ;  it  characterizes  too  well  the  distrust, 
which  the  faction  of  the  intractable  royal ists  inspired  in  the  partisans  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  in  a  word,  it  bas  remained  too  much  in  the  recoi- 
lections  of  certain  families  to  allow  us  to  pass  it  by  in  silence. 

Several  royalist  accounts*  and  a  manuscript  whose  author  had  the 
account  he  bas  related  from  a  friend  of  the  Count  d'Ëstaing,  with  whom 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Conciergerie,!  agrée  in  presenting  the  follow- 
ing  with  some  variation  in  the  accessory  circumstarices. 

The  fanatics  of  the  counter  révolution  regarded  the  king  hiroself  as 
oneof  their  greatest  embarrassments.  Every  tbing  about  him  was  an 
obstacle  to  them,  and  appeared  to  be  fatal  to  them  ;  bis  répugnance  to 
adopt  extrême  measures,  bis  doubts,  his  short  turns,  the  vulgar  impress 
which  he  stamped  on  the  royal  majesty,his  inclination  to  listen  todistant 
rumors  of  popularity,  his  impotence  to  be  the  true  head  of  the  high 
nobility.  Still,  in  the  soûl  of  many,  discontent  strove  against  a  remaïns 
of.  respect,  the  fruit  of  a  raonarchical  éducation.  But  the  disaffection  of 
some  knew  no  bounds,  becausè  their  fears  did  not. 

It  was  in  tbe  midst  of  thèse  badly  dissimulated  appréhensions,  that 
the  Count  d'Estaing  got  wind  of  a  frightful  plot.  It  had  been  deter- 
mined  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  sbould  be  assassinated  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  night,  and  that  it  was  a  great  person  who  was  to  conduct  the 
assassin.  His  fîrst  émotion  was  that  of  incredulity,  but  the  story  was 
insisted  on  and  he  could  neither  be  silent  nor  refrain.  He  went  to 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  informed  him  of  what  was  to  happen,  and  aaked  for 
instant  authority  to  pass  the  night  in  the  lirst  ante-chamber.  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  consented  to  it,  witbout  putting  faith  in  tbe  reality  of  the 
dangers  which  disturbed  the  zeal  of  the  loyal  warrior. 

Darkness  and  silence  had  in  the  mean  time  fallen  upon  tbe  château  ; 
1.01118  the  Sixteenth  went  to  bed.at  his  usual  hour,  and  the  Count 
d'Estaing,  established  at  his  post,  was  reâecting  sadly  on  the  conséquences, 
when  a  noise  of  steps  and  low  voices  was  suddenly  heard.  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  was  sleeping  profoundly.    Awakened  by  his  faithful  guardian, 

*  And  a  pampblet  of  eight  pages,  which,  judging  from  appearancea,  waa  put  out  bj 
tbe  Orleaniat  party,  for  it  finiahea  with  theae  words,  «  When  ahali  we  then  no  longer 
praiae  only  princes  worthy  ofour  love,  respect  and  praises,  such  asouraugast  monarch, 
and  his  illustsious  relative  Monseigneur,  the  Duke  of  Orléans  V*         ^  t 

t  Manuscript  of  M.  Saoquaire- Souligné.  itized  by  LjOOQIC 
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be  remains  for  a  moment  aa  if  stapifîed  ;  then  tranaported  by  anger  and 
pale  with  indignation,  he  riaes  impetuouslj,  tbrasts  aside  the  count,  who 
endeavors  in  vain  to  restrain  him,  and  baatens  io  tbe  door,  which  he 
opens  himself  with  violence. 

This  sudden  apparition,  this  unexpected  Tiolence,  the  présence  of  the 
Count  d'Ëstaing  caused  the  plot  to,  fail.  It  is  added  that  a  stranger 
armed  with  a  dagger  was  seized  in  the  palace,  that  he  aTowed  the 
projected  crime,  and  that  he  was  secretly  gotten  rid  of,  in  order  either  to 
stop  too  important  rcTelations,  or  to  avoid  an  éclat,  whose  conséquences 
it  would  be  difficult  to  foresee. 

To  déclare  the  récital  of  this  hateful  attempt,  notwithstanding  the 
serions  testimony  on  which  it  reposes,  unlike  the  truth,  would  be  to  forget 
that  the  annals  of  courts  are  fîUed  with  such  acts  ;  we  must  be  ignorant 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  phrenzy  of  ambition,  the  delirium  of 
pride  and  the  excitement  of  alarmed  interests,  in  thèse  high  régions  in 
which  crimes  assume  so  easily  the  name  of  strokes  of  state  policy.  Tbere 
is  no  doubt  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  men  around  him,  who  thought 
bis  existence  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  Had  he  not  convened  the  national 
assembly  ?  Did  he  not  hesitate  to  break  it  up  ?  It  suited  them  to  change 
his  weakness  into  violence  ;  but  what  were  they  to  expect  from  a  mind 
floating  unceasingly  between  the  resolutions  of  tbe  evening  and  the 
influences  pf  to-morrow  ?  It  was  not  a  small  interest  they  were  concerned 
in  defending  or  rather  in  saving  at  every  hazard.  Must  the  destinies 
of  the  high  nobility  and  the  falI  of  so  many  illustrions  familles  be  leil 
to  the  mercy  of  inconsistency,  new  councils,  a  caprice  of  weakness, 
repentance  ? 

Thus  spoke  some  fanatics;  it  is  certain  that  many  among  the  royalists 
who  were  attached  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  believed  that  the  days  of  the 
monarchy  had  been  threatened  by  an  abominable  plot.  Others  going 
further  did  not  fear  to  throw  tbe  outrage  of  this  suspicion*  on  the 
youngest  brother  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  But  bere  the  dissimilarity  to 
truth  was  manifest,  even  joining  on  absurdity. 

The  stupid  préjudices  with  which  the  Count  d'Artois  was  imbued,  the 
vanity  of  race,  which  his  incapacity  transformed  into  right,  induced  him 
naturally  to  conspire  against  the  liberty  of  the  people,  but  it  was  the  only 
conspiracy  for  which  he  was  fit.  Constantly  turned  towards  the  attrac- 
tion of  easy  pleasures,  frivolously  amiable,  of  a  weak  intellect,  of  a 
corruption  of  morals  which  was  not  destitute  of  generosity  and  grâce, 
the  Count  d'Artois  was  so  little  made  for  things  in  large  proportions, 
either  crimes  or  virlues,  that  skill  in  manual  exercises  had  always  been  a 
sufficient  glory  for  him,  and  at  twenty-three  years  of  âge,  a  pupil  of 
the  ropedancer  Placide,  he  had  been  very  ambitious  of  the  talents  ^  a 
ropedancer.t  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  force  is  required  for  evil  as  vrell 
as  for  good,  and  the  Count  d'Artois  had  never  any  other  than  stubborn- 
ness,  which  is  that  of  ignorance  when  sincerity  is  added  to  it. 

The  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  armed  them  about 
tbe  same  period  with  an  accusation  no  less  hateful  and  no  less  unjust. 

*  See  concerning  this,  a  pamphlet  pnblisheâ  in  1789,  called  Le  Fratricide  SacriJége. 
t  Pierre  de  Cbaroprobert,  le  Comte  d'Artois  et  l'£migration,  p.  17-  GoOqIc 
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It  was  said  that  some  d&js  af^er  the  departure  of  the  pnuces,  two  men 
having  started  together  for  Tarin,  one  of  tbein  remarked  in  bis  com- 
panion,  who  was  named  Dubois,  the  signs  of  an  illy  restrained  agitation. 
In  proportion  as  they  advanced,  the  émotion  of  Dubois  became  more 
lively,  and  the  altération  of  bis  countenance  more  marked.  Soon,  eitber 
from  remorse  troubling  bis  reason,  or  from  impotence  to  keep  one  of 
those  secrets  which  conscience  brings  to  light,  be  Jet  the  motive  of 
his  anguish  half  eacape  him  in  imprudent  words.  They  arrived  at  Chani- 
bery.  There  the  unknown  person,  who  had  observed  Dubois  attentirely, 
offered  him  a  supper,  at  the  end  of  which  the  unfortanate  man  fell  into 
frightful  convulsions.     He  was  poisoned. 

This  was  the  first  story.  But  what  was  the  secret  of  tbis  Dubois  ? 
What  was  he  going  to  do  at  Turin  ?  Why  had  bis  travelling  companion 
poisoned  him  7  It  was  raaintained,  without  any  proof  whatever  being 
furnished  of  thèse  horrible  accusations,  that  Dubois  was  a  wrètch  bongfat 
up  by  the  Machiavels  of  the  faction  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  to  poison 
the  Count  d'Artois  ;  that  the  unknown  was  an  emissary  instructed  to 
watch  over  his  conduct,  and  if  he  hesitated,  to  stifle  the  danger  of  fais 
repentance  in  death  ;  that  Dubois,  when  dying,  had  fairoself  held  tbis 
language  ;  that  a  statement  of  the  déclarations  of  the  dying  man  had 
been  immediately  drawn  up;  and  that  (înally,  the  stateraents  having  been 
legalized,  had  been  sent  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  who  had  commnnicated 
it  officially,  but  in  secret  to  the  court  of  Sardinia.* 

It  should  be  observed,  if  there  were  really  proofs  of  it,  why  were  they 
not  produced  ?  The  court  had  not  only  no  reason  to  keep  on  terma 
with  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  but  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  manifest 
interest  in  crushing  him.  The  Count  d'Artois  besides  was  not  tbe 
presumptive  heir  who  called  for  the  blows  of  ambition.  Having  leû  tbe 
kindom,  he  could  not  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Duke  of 
Orléans.  What  then  would  bave  been  the  advantage  of  an  altemptT 
It  is  one  of  the  sad  powers  of  hàtred  easily  to  propose  a  crime  when  it 
can  be  profitable  to  it;  but  even  hatred  is  interdicted  from  believing  in 
useless  crimes. 

The  truih  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Orléans  had  none  of  thèse  violent 
faculties  which  engender  the  fury  of  reigning,  which  bold  it  fast,  which 
explain  it.  In  the  month  of  July,  afler  the  taking  of  tbe  Bastille,  it  had 
been  agreed  between  him  and  his  satellites,  that  be  should  présent  him- 
self  at  the  council,  that  be  should  offer  himself  as  medtator  ;  and  that 
as  the  price  of  his  médiation  he  should  demand  tbe  dignity  of  lieutenant 
gênerai  of  the  kingdom  ....  and  when  he  went  to  exécute  the  project, 
he  was  so  agitated,  that  instead  of  the  speech  prepared  beforebend,  be 
pr<R|ounced  thèse  humble  words,  **  Sire,  in  case  matters  sball  becorae 
worse,  I  beseech  your  roajesty  to  permit  me  to  retire  to  £ngland."f 
Profound  passions  hâve  neither  so  rouch  timidity,  nor  so  much  niodesty. 

Tbe  prince  in  whom  the  tbirst  for  reigning  was  very  ardent,  was  the 

*  Mémoires  im partial ea  des  réTolutions  de  France,  1. 1.  p.  233.  Mémoires  particu- 
lien  de  Clermont  Gallerande,  t.  2.  p.  190  et  191,  qaoted  by  M.  Pierre  de  Champrobeit» 
in  the  Comte  d*Artoii  et  l'Emigration,  p.  162. 

t  See  the  différent  dépositions,  especially  those  ofViiiea  and  Bernsses.in  thecrimx- 
nal  pruceedings  conceming  the  0th  and  6th  of  October.        ^'^'^'^^"^  ^^  ^ 
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Coànt  de  Provence.  If  he  had  not  the  courage  of  ambition,  he  faad  at 
least  its  foresight  and  tenacity.  Attentive  to  dérive  advantage  from  the 
faults  of  his  relatives,  he  allowed  the  Condés  and  the  Count  d'Artois  to 
incur  the  risksof  iirst  émigration  ;  he  waited.  It  was  to  create  for  bim- 
self  prudently  a  particular  provision  in  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family  ;  it 
was  lo  make  an  action  witboot  moving  ;  it  was  to  show  himself  without 
coming  ont  from  the  twilight 

Foreign  coorts  were  seized  with  alarm  at  the  news  of  the  throne  of 
France  being  deserted.  They  had  not,  however,  yet  formed  that  last 
plot,  of  which  the  révolution  made  the  material  of  its  triumphs.  But 
as  they  listen  to  the  distant  muttering  of  a  storm  which  will  not  be 
Bvoided,  kings  already  hear  in  their  palace  the  noise  of  our  great  quarrel. 
They  see  that  hereafler  France  was  to  be  defînitively  charged  with  the 
gênerai  affaira  of  humanity.  A  glorious  presentiment  for  us,  and  which 
fortune  bas  not  deceived  ;  for  now  such  is  the  gênerai  ascendancy  of 
France,  that  in  moving,  she  shakes  Europe,  and  when  she  is  now  dis- 
turbed,  nothing  remains  stilL 


'    CHAPTER  XIV. 

BMOTION  OF  FRANCE. 

Htimiliation  of  ail  the  old  Powers-^Lally  Tollendal  and  Robespierre — ^Terrible  aitnation 
.  of  the  People-— The  Depnties  of  the  National  Asaembly  on  their  kneea  in  the  Public 
Square  berore  the  People — ^Marder  of  Sauvage  ;  pardon  of  ThomaBsin  obtained — 
Death  of  Foullon — Death  of  Bertier — True  character  of  thèse  events — Sensation  pro- 
duced^ProcIamation  proposed  by  Lally  Tollendal^Slrange  part  of  Mirabeau-^Ad* 
▼ent  of  the  Commane — Terror  among  the  Nobles  ;  MoTement  of  Emigration — Distrust 
of  the  People —PI ot  of  Brest;  émotion  of  the  People;  establishment  of  a  Committu 
qf  Search — Two  doctrines  in  the  Assembly — Return  of  Necker  ;  excess  and  term  of 
his  popalarity — Mysterious  adventure  of  Pinet;  the  Company  of  MonopoHsta — 
Tragical  end  of  Major  Belsance — The  Révolution  througbool  ail  France. 

The  blows  of  the  hammer  which  demolished  the  Bastille,  had  been 
heard  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  ;  the  émotion  was  immense 
in  ail  the  provinces.  But  before  telling  under  what  différent  forms  this 
émotion  shone  forth,  before  showing  how  even  in  the  depths  of  the  most 
distant  countries,  enthusiasm  and  terror  were  mingled,  we  must  finish 
the  picture  of  Paris  during  the  last  days  of  that  month  of  July,  at  once 
so  glorious  and  so  terrible. 

The  royalty  having  set  the  example  of  submission,  the  old  powers 
imitated  it.  Thenew  majesty,  the  National  Assembly,  had,  like  ail  majes- 
ties,  its  courtiers  and  adorers.  The  grand  conncil,  the  ohamber  of  ac- 
counts,  and  the  court  of  the  mint  came  in  tum  to  humble  themselves 
before  it  The  parliament  itself  must  bend.  It  had  lately  wished  to 
raise  its  head,  and  the  national  assembly  had  annihilated  it  by  a  word 
it  learned  that  its  days  of  pride  were  gone,  and  that  in  attemptlng  to  re 
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animate  the  remains  of  its  abated  authority,  it  was  bat  excavating  tta 
disgrâce;  it  resigned  itself.  This  may  be  judged  by  the  decree  it  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  Paris. 

''  The  court  has  decreed  that  the  fîrst  président  shall  go  to  the  king  to 
thank  him  for  having  bestowed  ail  his  confidence  on  the  représentât! ires 
of  the  nation,  and  for  having  dissipated  the  alarms  of  the  capKal,  hj 
restoring  tranquillity  and  security  to  it  by  his  présence.  It  has  also  de- 
creed that  the  fîrst  président  shall  go  to  the  national  assembly  to  thank  it 
for  having  interposed  its  good  offices  with  our  lord  the  king,  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  the  capital." 

Thèse  words  are  very  différent  from  the  fierce  language  of  the  ma- 
gistracy,  when  they  presented  themselves  as  the  only  and  living  image  of 
the  country.  It  was  not  only  to  our  lord  tke  king  that  they  were  now 
to  go,  it  was  to  the  national  assembly,  the  re-union  of  kings.  The  par- 
Hament  had  remained  visible  by  the  side  of  the  throne  ;  it  disappeared 
in  the  shadow  of  the  assembly. 

Having  thus  reached  the  top,  the  représentatives  of  burgherism  had 
to  sustain  their  soûls  at  the  height  of  their  fortunes.  It  was  the  glory  of 
some.     Others  were  troubled  by  it 

We  should  add,  to  be  just,  tdat  if  the  assembly  were  omnipotent  in 
the  aspect  of  the  powers  of  the  past,  it  was  not  in  that  of  the  people, 
who,  since  the  14th  of  July  had  felt  themselves  to  be  sovereign,  and 
whose  attitude  had  something  indoroitable  about  it.  Mistakes  besides 
began  to  appear.  "Respect  for  submissive  royalty,"  said  burgherism, 
because  it  sought  for  guarantees.  "  What  is  royalty,  if  not  the  roost 
shining  of  privilèges?"  asked  the  people,  because  they  sought  equality. 
Hence  there  was  an  invincible  disposition  in  most  of  the  members  of  the 
national  assembly  to  be  alarmed  at  the  least  détails  of  popular  life.  To 
efface  the  word  ro^al  from  every  ensign  ;*  to  drink  to  the  nation  without 
remembering  the  king;  to  pursue  every  arrogant  book  with  familiar 
threats  ;  to  applaud  the  actor,  Dugazon,  when  in  a  fuli  théâtre,  he  com- 
pared  Madame  de  Polignac,  the  friend  of  the  queen,  with  the  too  celé- 
brated  favorite  of  Mary  of  Medicit  .  .  .  was  only  sport  for  the  people  ; 
it  was  a  subject  of  alarm  for  burgherism. 

In  the  session  of  the  20th  of  July,  Lally  Tollendal  rose  with  a  sad 
countenance.  He  came  to  beseech  his  colleagues  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  émotions  of  Hberty.  At  a  few  paces  from  the  tennis  court, 
so  boldly  invaded,  at  a  few  leagues  from  the  overthrown  Bastille,  in  the 
présence  of  enemies  who  had  not  sheathed  their  swords,  he  said,  that  the 
great  danger  of  the  time  was  the  spirit  of  revolt;  that  the  représenta- 
tives of  the  nation  could  only  deal  with  the  king,  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple and  the  true  founder  of  liberty  ;  that  every  citizen  should  quiver  at 
the  Word  troubles  ;  that  whosoever  failed  in  confidence  in  the  assembly 
or  fîdelity  to  the  king,  should  hère  aflerwards  be  reported  as  a  bad  citi- 
zen ;  that  every  man  suspecled,  accused  or  arrested,  should  be  placed  ia 
the  hands  of  his  natural  judge;  that  the  municipalities  should  exclude» 
in  the  formation  of  the  burgher  militia,  those  who  were  capable  of  injur- 

*  L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc.,  Cahier  4.  chap.  66.  p.  56.         ^^  , 

t  Mémoires  de  Weber,  1. 1,  chap.  4.  p.  396.    tized  by  CjOOQIC 
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ïng  the  country.*  He  demanded  that  a  solemn  prodamation  of  thoae 
sentiments  should  be  made  the  moral  law  of  the  French  people.  The 
provinces  were  agitated  ;  a  miller,  named  Sauvage,  had  been  killed  at 
Poissy,  as  a  monopolist  ;  the  cîty  of  Saint  Germain  had  beeng  iven  up  to 
the  tumultoos  empire  of  famine  ;  Lally  ToUendal  was  in  the  eyes  of  many 
of  his  colleagues  the  orator  of  public  safety,  and  loud  applauses  hailed  his 
speech.  There  is  no  doubt  his  plan  would  hâve  been  adopted,  ''  having 
carried  almost  al]  the  votes,"t  if  the  raost  energetic  members  of  tlje 
Breton  club,  Glaizen,  Blésau,  Busot,  and  especially  Robespierre,  had 
notopposed  it.  Robespierre  was  then  but  little  known,!  but  on  that  day 
it  might  hâve  been  divined  what  the  authority  of  his  language  would  be* 
Gome.  Full  of  an  imperious  astonishment,  full  of  an  austère  véhémence, 
be  ezdaimed,  "  What  bas  happened  that  authorizes  M.  Lally  Tollendal 
to  Sound  the  tocsin?  He  speaks  of  an  émeute.  This  émeute,  gentle- 
mee,  is  liberty.  Do  not  be  deceived  ;  the  contest  is  not  over.  To-mor« 
low,  perhaps,  baneful  attemptswill  be  renewed;  and  who  will  repuise 
them,  if  we  déclare  in  advance  those  rebels  who  hâve  armed  for  our 
safety  ?"§  The  absolute  gestures  of  Robespierre,  the  hidden  fire  which 
shone  in  his  eyes,  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  thin  lips,  his  îace  of 
a  formidable  pallor,  the  menacing  and  brief  appeal  which  he  made  to  the 
strength  of  the  insulted  people,  made,  beyond  doubt,  a  profound  sensa* 
tion  on  the  assembly,  for  the  scène  suddenly  changed  its  appearance. 
No  one  dared  any  longer  to  sustain  the  plan  of  the  proclamation,  which 
had  been  so  vehemently  applauded  at  first  When  Lally  Tollendal  essayed 
to  défend  himself,  a  deep  silence,  and  then  rourmurs  condemned  him.|j 
"  Sir,"  exclaimed  a  voice  to  him  from  the  tribune,  "  you  abuse  your 
popularity."  He,  seized  with  a  sudden  alarm,  proposed  to  modify  his 
plan,  affirming  that  it  had  been  far  from  his  thoughts  to  attack  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Parisians,  and  declaring  that  he  retracted  the  word  rebels.^ 
But  the  assembly  did  not  dare  to  résolve  on  any  thing,  and  the  plan  of 
the  proclamation  was  sent  to  the  bureaux  for  examination,  who  disfîgured 
it»» 

It  would  hâve  been,  besides,  very  strange,  if  they  had  not  thought  of 
Bustaining  the  people,  when  they  had  to  save  them  from  the  agony  of 
famine.  Never  was  there  a  more  painful,  more  irritating  situation. 
Indescribable  scènes  of  distress  every  day  alarmed  the  populous  quarters 
of  the  capital.  In  the  faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  thousands  of  men  asked 
in  sombre  despair,  what  was  the  occasion  for  the  glorious  strife.  "  To 
die,  to  die,  we  prefer,"  they  said,  "  the  cannon  to  misery."tt 

Subscriptlon  lists  were  handed  about.  Caron  de  Beaumarchais  gave 
twelve  thousand  livres  to  the  poor,J}  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  generously 

*  Moniteur,  sesflion  of  the  SOtb  of  July,  1789. 

t  Le  Courrier  de  Versailles  ît  Paris,  No.  18.  p.  301. 

t  So  Utile  that  almost  ail  the  journals  of  the  day  called  him  Robert  Pierre. 

^  Le  Courrier  de  Versailles  à  Paris,  No.  18.  p.  30.5  et  301. 

Il  This  sudden  change  is  stated  in  the  Moniteur  itself,  in  which,  however,  the  ohysi- 
ognpmy  ofthis  important  session  is  reproduced  in  not  only  on  incomplète  bat  an  altered 
manner. 

ir  Le  Courrier  de  Versailles  li  Paris,  No.  19.  p.  319  et  321.  ••  Ibid.,  p.  324. 

tt  The  report  of  Bessin,  the  commander  of  the  bourgeois  militia  of  ihe  district  of 
Saint  Mëry.  C^  r\r\n 

1 1  Prud'homme,  RéTolutions  de  Paris,  t.  1.  p.  34.  ^igitized  by  ^UU^ i 
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taxed  bimself  twenty  thousand  ;  bat  thèse  partiel  efforts  on\y  served  to 
prove  the  impotence  of  charity.  A  loaf  of  bread,  of  four  pounds' 
weight,  had  sold  for  aeveral  months  for  fifleen  sois  ;  the  assembly  of 
electors  placed  it  at  twelve  sols,  six  deniers.  A  derisory  beaefit  ;  the 
question  was,  how  were  thcy  to  procure  bread  at  twelve  sois,  and  the 
poor  could  not,  because  the  sources  of  life  were  masked  froin  them  wifh 
a  barbarous  haod  ;  because  monopoiists,*  whom  no  one  had  the  courage 
to  denounce,  manœuvied  at  ease  in  their  infamy,  and  exhausted  the  crime 
of  their  assassin  conspiracy.  Faise  news  added  the  émotion  of  imaginaiy 
dangers  to  thèse  eviis.  It  was  believed  that  the  Abbeas  of  MontmarUe 
had  consented  to  make  her  convent  a  mysterious  arsenalif  it  was  be* 
lieved  that  a  [dot  had  been  formed  to  poison  the  French  guards  of  tbe 
barraclts  of  Oursine,  by  mixing  injurious  drugs  with  their  food  or  drink.|: 
Thus  the  peopie  saw  and  feit  themselves  surrounded  with  enemies.  If 
they  listened  to  the  délibérations  of  the  national  assembly,  they  heard 
themselves  treated  as  rebels,  as  the  reward  of  their  dévotion  to  liberty. 
If  they  cast  their  eyes  around  them,  they  only  saw  hunger  stamping  the 
&ces  of  wives  and  children  with  its' fatal  seal.  If  they  interrogated  the 
rumors  about,  tliey  brought  tbem  only  subjects  of  alarm.  And  if,  at  the 
end  of  résignation,  they  cried  out  justice,  there  was  not  a  tribunal  on 
which  the  past  was  not  still  seated,  not  a  judge  who  could  not  be  sua- 
pected  of  connivence  with  those  it  was  necessary  to  punish. 

Events  are  about  to  be  recorded  which  will  make  your  heart  bleed  ;  if 
equity  is  dear  to  you,  dp  not  fofget  what  preceded  them. 

We  bave  spoken  of  the  death  of  the  miller,  Sauvage  ;  about  Ihe  time 
when  this  unfortunate  man  perished,  the  victim  of  excited  suspicions, 
the  national  assembly  was  warned  that  a  rich  farmer  in  the  environs  of 
Saint  Germain  was  threatened  with  a  like  fate.  This  farmer,  whose 
name  was  Thomassin,  had  been  pointed  out  as  a  monopolist  ;  insane 
précautions  taken  by  him  served  to  denounce  hiro.  A  horseman  of  the 
Maréchaussée,  acting  as  his  escort  everywhere,^  it  was  no  longer  doubted, 
and  his  death  was  resolved  upon.  He  was  confined  in  the  prison  of 
Poissy,  around  which  the  crowd  was  already  bowling,  when  a  deputation 
from  the  national  assembly  arrived,  impatient  to  save  him.  The  Bishop 
of  Chartres  harangues  this  furious  multitude,  he  appeases  it,  when  some 
one  cries  ont,  "  They  did  not  try  to  protect  Sauvage  because  he  was 
poor  ;  they  want  to  save  Thomassin  because  he  is  rich."  Tbe  fury  of  the 
assailants  rewakens  at  thèse  words;  the  prison  is  impetuously  stormed, 
the  prisoner  is  taken  out,  and  swords  glitter.  The  Bishop  of  Chartres 
kneels  on  the  public  square,  and  the  deputies  imitated  him,  and  they  ail 
hold  out  their  suppliant  hands  towards  the  peopie.  "  No,  no,  he  must 
die."  The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  then  asks,  as 
a  last  favor,  that  the  victim  should  be  permitted  to  confess  himself  A 
curate  advances,  the  peopie  are  soflened,  and  Thomassin  saved.|t 

*  Montjoie  himself  avows  it.    See  I*Ami  da  Roi,  etc.,  Cahier  4.  chap.  58.  p.  7ô. 

t  Le  Courrier  de  Versailles  "k  Paris,  No.  16.  p.  264. 

i  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  Cahfer  4.  chap.  56.  p.  34. 

^  Le  Courrier  de  Vcrsaillea  H  Paris,  No.  16.  p.  227. 

Il  Report  of  Cadmus  to  the  National  Assembly.  C^r>.r>.n\r> 
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But  of  the  men  designated  to  the  popular  resentmentf,  tlie  most  de- 
t«6ted  was  Foullon,  a  harsh  character»  a  sombre  and  violent  soûl.  "  I 
remember  verj  well,"  sajs  one  of  hîs  most  ardent  apologists,*  "  that 
wben  thej  talked  of  admitting  him  into  the  mmistry,  tbat  tbe  alarm  was 
gênerai  io  the  faubourgs."  T&a  ferocious  language  was  lent  bim  :"IfI 
were  minister,  I  would  make  the  Frenck  tôt  hay  f  and  again,  **  Paris 
shauld  be  mawed  Hke  a  meadow."  Did  Foullon,  indeed,  allow  thèse 
words,  worthy  of  the  insolent  cruelties  of  the  emperors  of  old  Rome,  to 
escape  him  ?  Most  of  tbe  writings  of  the  timet  atiribute  tbem  to  him, 
and  be  was  thought  capable  of  having  done  so.  It  was  also  maintained 
that  he  had  soiled,  by  acts  of  pecqlation  and  rapine,  bis  successive  funo« 
tions  of  intendant  of  the  amy,  war,  marine  and  finances;  that  he  had 
advised  the  bankruptcy  ;  that  he  had  used  tbe  public  misFortunes  as  a 
means  of  opulence  ,*  tbat  he  had  speculated  on  the  famine.  We  should 
add  in  justice  that  none  of  thèse  accusations  were  proved,  bis  fortune, 
though  very  considérable,  not  being  sufficient  testimony  against  bim.| 
What  is  certain  is,  that  the  révolution  could  count  him  among  its  most 
mortal  foes.  This  was  so  well  known  at  <M)urt,  that  when  they  were  de* 
liberating  about  opposing  force  to  liber ty,  the  Marshal  de  Broglie  was 
anxious  ta  bave  him  for  an  adjunct.  Foullon  did  not  accept  a  burthen 
which  alarmed  bis  old  âge,  but  be  gave  terrible  advice.  In  his  opinion, 
the  king  had  but  one  of  two  parts  to  take,  either  to  throw  himself  into 
t^ie  arms  of  the  révolution,  or  to  crush  it  at  a  blow.^  In  tlie  last  case, 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  they  must  go  straight  at  the  principal 
leaders,  hand  them  over  to  tbe  judges,  and  kill  the  révolution  by  striking 
at  his  head.  Those  whom  Foullon  had  thus  threatened,  were  not  long 
in  knowing  it,  and  from  that  time  bis  anest  was  determined  upon. 

Afier  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  storm  began  to  mutter  around 
him  in  so  menacing  a  manner,  that  on  the  16th  of  July  he  obtained  a 
passport  from  his  section.  He  had  done  this  only  at  the  solicitations  of 
his  daughter*in-law,||  and  when  on  tbe  next  day  she  urged  him  to  take 
refuge  at  Moulins,  he  refused  to  go,  being  deceived  by  the  illusions  of 
his  conscience  and  his  pride. 

The  danger  was  however  increasing  hourly.  On  the  17th  of  July,  as 
bas  been  seen,  Louis  (he  Sixteenth  came  to  Paris,  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  burgherism  ;  he  had  consented  to  wear  the  colors  of  the  insurreo* 
tion  ;  the  defeat  of  the  feudal  party  was  complète,  évident,  irréparable. 
Foullon  felt  shaken.  The  death  of  his  valet  which  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  suggested  to  him  a  stratagem  fit  to  turn  aside  tbe  anger  of  his  ene- 
mies,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  people.    He  passed  himself  off  as  the 

*  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc..  Cahier  4.  cbap.  5S.  p.  79. 

t  Le  Cousin  Jacques,  p.  123.  EvëDëments  de  la  Semaine,  a  amall  paper  of  the  time. 
Goraas,  Courrier  de  Versailles  à  Paris.  Hist.  de  la  Rëvolntion  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté 
t.  2.  p.  117.     Lettre  à  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet,  etc.  etc. 

t  By  a  deuiled  note  handed  us  by  tbe  famîly  of  M.  Foullon,  and  which  we  hâve  oon-*' 
Bulted  with  extrême  distrust,  as  was  our  right  and  duty,  it  appears  that  tfae  fortune  left 
by  M.  Foullon  to  his  children  did  not  equal  what  he  owned  in  1747. 

^  See  in  the  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan  what  she  relates  of  the  two  memOiri 
Foullon  presented  to  the  king. 

Il  Note  handed  us  by  the  family. 
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dead  man*  On  the  19th  of  July,  he  left  Paris  ;  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  he  was  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Sarttnes,  at  Viry,  a  village  situated  on 
the  road  to  Fontainbleaa.  On  ieaving  his  coantry  seat  of  Morangis, 
whither  he  had  fîrst  gone,  Foullon  had  left  orders  that  his  letters  shouid 
be  sent  to  him.  The  hatred  which  pursued  him  was  so  wide  spread,  tbat 
instead  of  sending  him  his  letters,  the  domestic  hastened  to  carry  them  to 
Grappe,  the  Syndic  of  the  village.  The  tocsin  is  hastily  sounded  ;  the 
peasants  corne  together,  Foullon  is  discovered  and  arrested. 

The  defenders  of  his  memory  contest  the  fact,  that  his  arrest  was  6y  his 
awn  vasstds.  It  is  however  certain,  that  his  property  was  near  where  his 
person  was  seized,  and  we  read  this  characteristic  avowal  in  Montjoie 
himself.  "  He  was  said  to  be  execrated  by  his  vassals,  and  it  is  very 
likely  he  was  not  beloved,  since  he  did  not  seek  an  asylum  among 
them."t 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  scarcely  discovered,  when  his  punishment 
commenced.  The  peasants  placed  a  necklace  of  netlles  on  him,  a  bou- 
quet of  thistles  in  his  button  hole,  and  a  truss  of  hay  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  fastening  him  behind  a  cart,  with  his  hands  tied,  they  dragged  him 
to  Paris.  He  was  loaded  with  outrages  by  the  way.  He  was  thirsty  ;  a 
giass  of  vinegar  was  offered  to  him^ 

On  the  22d  of  July,  towards  six  in  the  roorning,  he  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  The  sudden  apparition  of  this  man  already  con- 
dèmned,  was  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  members  of  the  permanent 
committee.  How  were  they  ta  escape  the  responsibility  of  his  punish- 
ment? How  shun  the  danger  of  his  impunity  ?  The  committee  decided 
that  he  shouid  be  carried  off  secretly,  during  the  night,  to  the  prisons  of 
the  abbaye  of  Saint  Germain.  But  the  arrest  of  Foullon  having  become 
known  in  Paris,  the  place  de  Grève  was  soon  fîlled  with  groups,  whom 
persons  of  an  élégant  exterior,  fashionable  men  appeared  to  excite.§  They 
cried  out,  "  Foullon,  Foullon,  we  want  to  see  Foullon."  A  Etranger  pre- 
sented  himself  to  the  assembled  electors,  handed  them  the  fragments  of 
a  letter  which  he  said  the  prisoner  had  tom  with  his  teeth,  when  he  was 
arrested.ll  Bailly,  accompanied  by  twenty  electors,  then  advanced  on 
the  steps,  to  address  the  crowd  ;  bat  being  unable  to  make  himself  heard 
by  ail,  or  to  persuade  those  who  heard  him,  he  re-entered  in  despair.  The 
situation  was  becoming  critical.  They  threatened  to  burn  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville,  if  Foullon  was  allowed  to  escape  ;  the  clamors  were  changing  into 

*  In  the  note  handed  us  by  the  family,  this  Tact  is  pureljr  and  simply  denied  ;  thii  does 
not  prevent  our  regarding  it  as  true. 

Ist.  Becaase  most  of  the  writings  oPthe  time  affirm  it  ; 

2d.  Becaase  it  is  not  denied  by  Montjoie,  who  calls  itan  innocent  stratagem  ;  cahier, 
4,  chap.  58.  p.  70. 

3d.  Because  the  people  were  so  well  deceived  by  it,  that  at  the  Palais  Royal,  they 
amosed  themselves  about  Foullon  himBelfhaving  descended  into  hell. 

4th.  Finally,  because  history  would  be  impossible,  if  to  destroy  noterions  facts,  a 
simple  déniai  on  the  part  of  relatives  was  sufficient,  to  whom  besides  a  feeling,  Tery 
respectable,  rendors  impartiality  so  difBcuIt. 

i  L'Ami  du  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  4.  chap.  58.  p.  79. 

t  Mémoire  de  Grappe. 

^  Procès. verbal  de  l'assemblée  de  électeurs,  t.  2.  p.  3U.~L'Ami  da  Roi,  etc..  cahier 
4.  chap.  68,  p.  83. 

Il  L'Ami  du  Roi,  cahier 4. chap.  68.  p.  80.  pigiti^ed  by  GoOglc 
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murmurs. . .  Wbat  was  to  be  done.  Seized  with  alarm,  the  electors  who 
were  présent  were  themseives  ignorant,  where  the  membersof  the  night 
Gomtnittee  had  concealed  Foullon,  if  indeed  they  had  not  aided  hirn  to 
escape.  They  went  through  the  building,  found  the  prisoner  in  the  haJl 
of  the  queen,  and  induced  him  to  show  himself  to  the  people.  He  was 
sixty.four  years  old  ;  at  the  sight  of  bis  face,  on  which  âge  had  stamped 
its  irapress,  the  crowd  was  calmed,  and  they  aiready  appeared  to  be  in- 
clining  towards  pity,  when  a  shout  suddenly  rose,  *<  Let  him  be  led  ont 
and  judged."*  At  the  same  moment,  a  band  of  furious  persons  pénétrâtes 
into  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  the  sentinels  are  knocked  down,  the  barriers 
broken  ;  the  hall  of  the  permanent  committee  is  invaded.  The  energetic 
Moreau  de  Saint  Méry  demanda  silence,  and  obtains  it,  and  addresfiing 
the  crowd,  the  elector  Delapoise  exclaims  in  a  voice  of  émotion,  *<  Every 
culprit  should  be  judged.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  executioner 
among  you — ^yes,  judged  at  once  and  hung.  But,  observa  another  elec- 
tor, Opelin,  in  order  to  jodge  him,  we  need  judges — judge  him  your- 
selves."  A  kind  of  tribunal  was  then  suddenly  got  up,  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whose  names  were  given  in  from  différent  parts  of  the 
hall,  and  among  whom  were  two  curâtes  of  Paris.  Duveyrier,  named  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  public  accuser,  commences  a  mockery  of  an  ex- 
amination.  «•  Of  what  crime  is  Foullon  accused  ?  He  bas  oppressed  the 
people  ;  he  bas  said  they  should  eat  grass  ;  he  has  advised  bankruptcy  ; 
he  is  a  monopolist  ;  he  was  in  the  scheme."  The  two  priests  rose,  *'  There 
is  an  accusation  hère  of  capital  crimes.  It  is  our  duty  to  décline,  for  the 
church  prohibits  shedding  blood. — Yes,  yes,  they  are  right  ;"  and  fearful 
lest  the  fury  of  the  multitude  should  require  their  services,  they  hastened 
away.  What  was  to  be  done;  wère  they  sporting  with  the  credulity  of 
the  people;  did  they  think  to  screen  the  culprits.  The  tumult  became 
frightfui.  Foullon  heard  it  ali  in  the  hall  of  the  queen.  "  You  are  very 
calm,'^  said  one  of  bis  guards  to  him.  ''  Crime  alone  can  disconcert,  was 
his  reply."t  He  was  ignorant  that  public,  like  private  life,  has  its  crimes, 
and  that  one  of  those  is  to  conspire  against  liberty.  They  came  to  take 
him,  to  conduct  him  into  the  great  hall.  The  men  of  the  people  formed 
a  chain  with  locked  arms,  which  protected  the  entrance  of  Foullon.;]:  A 
chair  was  placed  on  a  table  ;  he  was  ordered  to  seat  himself  on  it.  Thua 
exposed  to  view  an  accused  of  sixty-four  years  old,  wonid  bave  inspired 
some  compassion,  if  among  the  accusers  there  had  not  been  some  whom 
the  ardor  of  private  vengeance  inflamed,  others,  who  perhaps  were  anxious 
to  bide  a  secret  by  this  death,  and  others,  who,  concealed  enemies  of  the 
révolution,  hoped  to  see  it»  once  plunged  into  the  intoxication  of  blood, 
march  at  chance  and  totter.<^ 

Lafayette  appeared.  To  justify  Foullon  was  impossible,  to  înterest  him- 
self in  him  dangerous;  he  endeavored  to  save  him,  by  exhibiting  impla- 

*  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  2.  p.  111. 

t  Prud'homme,  RevolutionB  de  Paris,  t.  1.  p.  23. 

t  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  2.  p.  111. 

^  The  procès-yerbal  of  the  electors,  and  Ihe  mémoires  orBailly,  show  clearly  that  the 
murder  of  Foullon  was  not  cJearly  the  worK  of  the  people.  Sach  was  also  the  opinion 
of  the  qaeen,  as  may  bc  seen  bj  the  mémoires  of  Madame  Campan. 
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cability  ;  "  I  cannot  blâme/'  he  said,  "  yoar  indignation  agaînst  this  mait, 
I  hâve  nevec  loved  him,  I  hâve  «Iways  regarded  him  as  a  great  wretch, 
and  there  is  no  punishment  too  severe  for  him. . . .  But  he  bas  accom* 
plices;  we  must  learn  who  they  are.  I  am  for  condacting  him  to  the 
Abbaye.  We  wili  try  him  there,  and  he  will  be  condemned  to  the  infaraous 
death  he  bas  too  richly  deserved."*  Those  who  heard  this  speech  ap- 
plaaded  it.  Unfortunately  the  old  man,  who  was  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  hall,  understood  too  well  the  intention  of  Lafayette;  he  thought  him- 
self  saved,  and  mechanically  joined  signa  of  approval  to  the  appiause  of 
the  multitude.  '<  You  see,"  cried  a  voice,  '<  they  underst^nd  one  another," 
and  a  well  dressed  man  added,t  <<  What  necessity  is  there  for  judging  « 
man,  who  bas  been  judged  already  for  thirty  years  Y*  It  was  a  decree  of 
death.  In  vain  did  Lafayette  make  several  attempts  to  retard  the  fatal 
moment;  it  was  announced  that  the  Palais  Royal  was  stirring,  that  the 
faubourg  Saint-Antoine  was  on  the  march.  A  fresh  crowd  pusbes  agaiost 
the  multitude  which  already  inundated  the  stair  case  of  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville»  the  corridors  and  the  hall  of  SaintJohn.  Electors,  judges  and  wit^- 
nesses  are  hurled  against  the  bureau,  the  table  is  overturned,  the  chair  of 
FouUon  upset,  and  the  unfortAnate  man  dragged  beneath  a  lamp.  A  rope 
is  passed  around  bis  neck,  and  he  is  raised  a  certain  height  . . .  Twice 
did  the  rope  break,  and  twice  did  the  old  man  fall  on  bis  knees,  crying 
for  pity.  Some  of  the  people,  moved  with  pity,  raised  their  sabres  to  put 
an  end  to  this  agony4:  The  executioners  oppose  them,  they  claim  the 
ignominy  of  the  punishment  as  their  right,  and  go  in  search  of  a  new  rope» 
whilst,  yielding  to  terror,  with  a  look  fuU  of  anguish,  and  jotned  hands, 
Foullon  asks  his  life,  and  cannot  even  obtain  death.  Aûer  a  delay  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  is  hung  for  the  third  time,  and  fînally  expires.  A 
ulver  buekle,  two  gold  watches,  two  purses  containing  twelve  Louis,  were 
fbund  on  him  ,*  thèse  were  taken  to  the  committee  of  the  electors  who 
gave  a  receipt  for  them.<^  A  wretch  then  eut  off  his  head,  filled  the  mouth 
with  a  gag  formed  of  a  handfull  of  hay,  and  ran  to  carry  this  horrid  trophy 
through  Paris. Il  The  trunk  was  carried  to  the  Morgue,  the  muséum  of 
unknown  corpses. 

The  same  day  was  lighted  by  a  no  less  frightful  drama.  Foullon  had 
committed  the  crime  of  urging  on  the  conspiracy  formed  dgainst  the 
most  legitimate  and  inviolable  révolution  that  ever  took  place;  Bertier 
de  Sauvigny,  the  son-in-law  of  Foullon,  had  been  the  intendant  of  the 
anti-revolutionary  army,  and  had  been  obliged  in  this  capactty,  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  whose  présence  tfareatened  eut* 
raged  and  starved  Paris.    He  was  suspected  strongly  of  having  wished 

*  This  is  the  same  speeob  which  ail  the  journalisU  of  the  time  reported,  and  which  is 
given  in  the  Histoire  de  la  Révolution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté.  Aflerwards,  for  rea- 
sons  which  may  be  easily  conceived,  Bailly,  the  electors,  and  Lafayette  did  not  publish 
it,  ontil  thev  haid  singularly  smoothed  it  down. 

t  See  Vol.  2,  of  the  Procès- Verbal  and  l»Ami  du  Roi,  cahier  4.  chap.  68.  p.  83. — This  is 
besidos  the  word  which  Bailly  uses,  t.  3.  p.  1 14. 

i  L*Ami  du  Roi,  cahier  4.  chap.  58.  p.  84.— Mémoires  de  Ferrières,  t.  1.  p.  160. 

^  Charles  Comte,  Hist.  de  la  garde  nationale,  p.  104. 

Il  Le  Coasin  Jacques,  p.  124. — Annales  Parisiennes,  p.  61. 
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them  to  mow  the  gromng  harrest,  as  well  to  subaîst  (he  cavalry  as  to 
hetghten  the  price  of  graia  ;*  he  was  accased  of  having  drawD  up  lista 
of  proscription,  of  having  distributed  to  the  soldiers  in  camp  at  St.  I>eni8, 
eight  thoosand  cartridges,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  powder  ;t  and 
fioally,  difiereût  letters  found  in  his  portfolio  and  published,!  show  to 
what  facts  thèse  imputations  refer. 

'<  The  5th,  M.  the  Count  de  Revellac  asks  to  share  the  fands  in  the 
sale  of  grain  made  by  the  government.  The  llth,  a  statement  of  the 
namber  of  soldiers,  the  sects  of  the  Palais-Royal  and  the  names  of  the 
orators^-same  date,  M.  de  Lambesc  acknowledges  the  réception  of  three 
thousand  cartridges,  sent  at  one  o'clock  in  the  moming — same  date,  M. 
de  BesenTal  complains  of  not  having  cartridges — same  date,  M.  Despres 
oomplains  of  fais  want  of  balls.  The  12th,  the  daughter  of  the  intendant 
of  Paris  complains  of  the  spirit  of  license  which  is  reaching  ail  minds. 
8he  trembles  at  the  conséquences,  and  is  preparing  to  quit  Paris— some 
date,  M.  de  Bar  asks  where  he  is  U>  go  to  seek  for  balls  t-^Same  date, 
the  count  de  Vasaan  asks  for  three  thoosand  cartridges. — Intention  of 
èstablishing  a  camp  at  Saint  Denis-*— of  cutting  the  barvest  when  green, 
giving  indemnity,  etc." 

Bertier  was  an  intelligent  and  honest  administrator  ;  but  his  harshness, 
his  haughtiness,  the  insolence  of  his  manners  and  of  fais  krnguage  had 
made  faim  many  enemies.^  It  was  remembered  voluntarily  that  he  was 
the  worthy  son-in-law  of  roullon,  the  worthy  son  of  the  old  président  of 
the  Manpe0u  parUament.  Montjoie  relate8,||  that  one  day  an  old  peasant 
of  Vincennes  presented  himself  to  the  intendant  of  Paris,  to  ask  for  his 
son,  on  whom  the  lot  of  a  soldier  had  fallen,  and  that  being  sharpiy  re- 
pulsed  after  the  oiTer  of  the  little  money  he  owned,  afler  a  thousand 
entreaties  mingled  with  tears,  the  old  man  had  addressed  thèse  sinister 
words  to  Bertier  ;  **  My  son  will  go,  but  you  hard  man,  soûl  of  bron2e, 
father  of  a  family  also,  reroember  the  curse  which  a  parent  heaps  upon 
you.  You  will  die  miserably,  you  will  die  on  the  place  de  Grève,  and 
the  time  is  not  distant." 

Three  months  afterwards,  it  was  on  the  20th  of  July,  two  roasons  per^ 
ceived  Bertier  passing  through  a  street  of  Gompeigne.  They  immedi- 
ately  descend  flrom  their  scaffold,  go  straight  to  Bertier,  and  tell  him  they 
had  oïders  to  arrest  him,  wherever  they  met  him.^ 

The  committee  of  the  electors  of  Paris,  being  informed  of  this  arrest, 
at  first  disapproved  of  it.     Having  become  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the 

*  This  fact  is  denied  in  a  «tatement  banded  as  by  the  famil;  of  M.  Bertier.  It  is  said 
in  it,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  proof  however  beiog  furBished,  that  M.  Bertier  op- 

Êosed  the  mowing  Qfthe  growing  harvest,  and  that  the  horses  were  fed  on  dry  food.  M. 
ertier  is  represented  in  this  note,  as  saying  to  M.  de  Brogiie,  that  it  woold  be  an  tinpopu. 
lar  and  usêUis  meaturt^  to  cnt  the  growiag  barvest.  Wbat  he  sboald  bave  said  was,  tbat 
it  was  criminal  in  any  case. 

t  Hist.  de  la  réToIution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  t.  2.  p.  128,  129. 

Î  Corsas,  Courrier  de  Versailles  k  Paris  et  de  Paris  )i  Versailles,  No.  17.  p.  288,  289. 
See  in  l'Ami  du  Roi,  whose  author  is  a  most  Tebement  defender  of  the  memories  of 
Foallon  and  Bertier,  cahier  4.  chap.  49.  p.  87. 

H  Ibid.  p.  88.    The  author  wbo  relaies  tbis  fact»  assures  us  he  had  it  from  an  eye 
witness. 
%  In  tbe  mannacript  note  sent  os  by  the  family  of  M.  Bcrtier^^.^g^  byGoOQlc 
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citizens,  thèse  astonishing  dictators  would  hâve  preferred  ibis  lime  seiz- 
ing  on  the  right  of  grâce,  of  usurping  cJemency.;  but  learning  that  if  the 
intendant  were  not  set  at  liberty,  the  municipal  officecs  of  Oompeigae 
would  not  be  answerable  for  his  life,  they  determined  that  a  détachaient 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  horse  should  go  to  Compeigne,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  two  electors,  Etienne  de  la  Rivière  and  André  de  la  Prede, 
should  take  possession  of  Bertier,and  conduct  him  to  one  of  the  prisons 
of  Paris.* 

In  the  mean  time  a  touching  scène  waa  passing  at  Versailles.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  Lally  Tollendal  was  awakened  before  sunrise  bj 
plaintive  accents.  He  opens  his  curtains,  and  sees  a  young  man  before 
him  whose  countenance  was  mortaHy  pale.  He  opens  his  arms  to  him, 
and  the  young  man  throws  himself  into  thero,  exclaiming  in  a  voice 
which  was  half  stified  by  sobs,  <<Ah,  sir,  you  passed  fîfteen  years  in 
defending  the  memory  of  your  father,  save  the  life  of  mine."t  It  waa  the 
son  of  Bertier  who  spoke.  Lally  Tollendal  conducted  him  to  the  Duke 
de  Liancourt,  who  had  been  recently  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Assembly  ;  but  he  found  there  was  no  session  on  that  day,  and 
in  this  case  delay  was  death.  The  entreaties  of  the  son  of  Bertier  were 
transmitted  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  dictated  a  letter  of  safety  him- 
selfj: .  .  Useless  interférence,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  no  longer  king. 

The  route  of  the  intendant  from  Compeigne  to  Paris,  was  like  a  fune- 
ral  triumph.  The  passage  of  the  horsemen  of  the  esoort  having  only 
served  to  awaken  the  distrustful  curiosity  of  the  population,  six  hundred 
men  on  horseback  had  hastened  together  from  diÂferent  points,  less  to 
increase  the  cortège,  than  to  w^itch  it.  Tbey  surrounded  the  cabriolet 
in  which  Bertier  was  with  Etienne  de  la  Rivière,  with  a  fierce  air,whil8t 
upon  the  way,^  thousands  of  citizens  advanced  to  meet  the  intendant.  Iq 
vain  had  the  electors  sent  orders  to  the  escort  to  sleep  at  Bourget,  in 
order  that  the  arrivai  of  Bertier  should  not  coïncide  with  the  death  of 
Foullon  ;  this  order  could  not  be  executed,  so  numerous  and  threatening 
was  the  crowd.  Curses  and  sinister  cries  were  heard  ail  the  way.  At 
Louvres,  they  broke  in  the  front  of  the  cabriolet,  that  nothing  should 
impede  their  sight  of  the  old  intendant.  Twenty  times  was  Bertier  aimed 
at,  and  twenty  times  did  the  elector  protect  him  with  his  own  body. 
There  was  a  timewhen  the  multitude,  unable  to  distinguish  which  of  the 
two  was  Bertier,  wanted  the  prisoner  to  take  off  his  hat  ;  but  at  the  same 
instant  Etienne  delà  Rivière,  with  an  heroical  movement  uncovered  him* 
self.  A  cart  appeared  at  the  barrier  Saint  Martin,  having  writings  upon 
planks  disposée!  in  stages,  on  which  was  read  ;  Ht  hns  rohbed  the  king 
and  France,  Ne  hds  devoured  the  substance  ofthe  people,  He  has  hecn 
the  slave  of  the  rich  and  the  tyrant  of  the  poor,  He  has  betraycd  his 
country,  etc. . .  .||  There  were  other  accusatory  phrases,  whose  style  being 
little  in  conformity  with  the  habituai  language  ofthe  faubourgs,  appeared 
rather  to  refer  to  that  ofthe  weU  dressea  persons,  who  in  the  course  of 

♦  Momoirefl  de  Bailly,  t.  2.  p,  82  et  92. 

t  Note  sent  us  hy  the  fainilr  of  M.  Bertier.  t  Ibid. 

^  Quinzaine  mémorable.    Lettre  li  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet.  ^^^  t 

Il  L'Ami  du  Roi,  cahier  4.  chap.  68.  oigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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this  bloody  daj,  studied  to  irritate  the  passions  of  the  people.  Tt  was  in 
the  sight  of  and  as  it  were  linder  the  fîre  of  thèse  defamatory  inscriptions 
that  Bertier  entered  Paris.  Pièces  of  that  hard  and  black  bread,  that 
homicidal  bread,  to  which  the  poor  were  condemned,  were  ahown  faim 
on  the  points  of  pikes,  or  were  even  thrown  into  his  vehicle  with  tbe  ex- 
clamation, "Look  at  the  bread  you  baye  made  us  eat/'*  Bourgeois 
crowned  with  laurelst  preceded  the  carriage,  women  sang  to  the  sound 
of  military  music,  drums  beat,  and  fîûy  lighted  torches  cast  a  mournful 
light  upon  the  train4  At  the  heights  of  Saint  Méry,  a  group  showed 
Bertier  the  head  of  Foullon,  soiled  with  blood  and  dust,  on  the  end  of  a 
pike.  "  It  is  the  head  of  de  Launey/'  the  gênerons  Etienne  de  la  Rivière 
hastened  to  say.  Bertier  believed  him.  He  became  pale,  however,  a  mourn- 
ful sraile  contracted  his  lips,  and  he  said  to  the  elector,  *'  I  wouJd  belîeve 
thèse  agonies  unexampled,  if  Jésus  Christ  had  not  ezperienced  more 
bloody  ones.     He  was  a  God  ;  I  am  but  a  man."§ 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  evening.  Bertier,  conducted  to  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville,  was  introduced  into  the  hall  Saint  Jean,  before  the  assem- 
bled  electors.  Bailly  interrogates  him.  <'  I  obeyed  superior  orders," 
he  replied,  with  assurance  ;  *<  you  bave  my  papers,  you  are  as  well  in« 
formed  as  I  am."  Bailly  prolonged,  for  foini's  sake,  an  insignificant 
examination,  when  Bertier  aaked  for  permission  to  take  some  rest,  saying 
that  he  had  not  slept  for  four  nights.  Ai  that  moment  frightfui  clamors 
arise  from  the  place  de  Grève,  and  thèse  words  are  distinguished  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  :  "  Hère  is  the  Palais  Royal.  Hère  is  the  faubourg 
Saint-Antoine."  A  violent  group  rushes  immediately  into  the  hall,  the 
electors  are  hurled  against  the  bureau,  and  Bailly,  troubled  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  his  heart,  stamroers  out  theàe  words,  "  Sirs  ...  the  resuit  .  •  . 
our  délibérations  of  this  morning  .  .  .  .  he  must  be  transferred  to  the 
abbaye||  .  .  ."  Bertier  went  out,  accoropanied  by  M.  de  la  Rivière.  He 
used  this  language  on  the  staircase,  which  announced  in  him  either  a 
surprising  security,  or  strange  thoughts.  "  My  God,  ichat  strange  cries 
tJtis  jteople  utter  !"^  then  turning  to  his  companion,  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  prison,  and  I  bave  no  money."  Etienne  de  la  Rivière,  who  under- 
stood  too  well  the  clamors  of  the  Grève,  replied  nothing,  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  drawing  some  louis  from  his  pocket,  handed  them  to  Bertier.^* 
But  scarcely  bave  they  set  their  foot  upon  the  place,  when  the  crowd 
spring  on  them.  Already  is  the  prisoner  seized,  already  is  he  dragged 
to  the  lamp  on  which  Foullon  had  expired,  when  transported  with  rage, 
he  seizes  a  gun,  springs  head  foremost  into  the  thickest  of  his  assailants, 
strikes  in  his  turn,and  falls,  pierced  with  a  thousand  blows.  Adragoon 
who  said  he  had  a  father  to  avenge,  and  was  probably  the  son  of  the  old 
maii  of  whom  we  hâve  spoken,  approached  the  body,  opened  the  entrails^ 

*  L'Ami  da  Roi,  cahier  4.  cbap.  58.  p.  91. 
t  Hist.  de  la  révolution,  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  t.  2.  p.  131. 
X  Lettre  "k  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luchet,  which  agrées  with  an  etigraving  ofthe  lime,  re- 
presenting  the  entraoce  of  Bertier  into  Paris,  and  which  we  hâve  now  before  us. 
^  Statement  of  Etienne  de  la  Rivière,  quoted  by  Bailly  in  his  Memoirs,  t.  2.  p.  120. 
Il  Le  Courrier  de  Versailles  li  Paris,  No.  17.  p.  2S6. 

f  Ibid.  p.  286.    Le  Cousin  Jacques,  p.  126.  ^  t 
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tore  ont  the  hesrt,  and  carried  it  ail  bleeding  ta  tfie  committee  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  exclaîming,  "  there  ia  the  heart  of  Bertier."*  An  elecior 
iainted  at  this  frigbtful  sîght;  BaiUy  remained  immovable,  and  as  if 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  whilst  Lafayette  exclaimed,  *'  free  me  froni  a 
post  whicfa  compels  me  to  witneas  such  horrors/'t  A  murmur  of  indig« 
nation  run  also  among  the  people,  and  the  fîerce  soldier  was  killed  in  a 
duel  on  that  same  night  by  bis  comrades,]:  who  imposed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  dying. 

The  picture  we  bave  drawn  présenta  features  against  wbicb  it  is  îni- 
possible  for  an  elevated  sonl  not  to  revoit.  Reftnements  in  cruelty,  ven- 
geance tasted  slowly,  in»patience  to  bold  the  head  ofa  dead  eneray  in 
the  hand,  the  ardor  of  seeing  it  bloody  and  soiled,  are  delights  which 
sbould  be  ïeît  to  tyrants^  and  the  people  should  never  descend,  even 
in  their  most  legitimate  wrath,  to  the  level  of  their  oppressors.  Bat 
hère,  the  useless  barbarities  were  the  work  of  a  small  number  of 
wretches,  whose  blows  some  persons  of  superior  condition  nrged  on. 
What  is  true  of  the  roass  of  the  people  is,  that  tbey  abhorred  Foullon 
and  Bertier  ;  that  they  rejoiced  tumultuously  in  their  arrest,  and  that 
their  deaths  appeared  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  circumstances 
which  roade  them  odious,  not  an  act  of  vengeance,  but  an  act  of  jns* 
tice.  In  the  eyes  of  this  menaced,  insulted  and  famished  multitude, 
reduced  to  despair,  Foullon  and  Bertier  personiiied  the  récent  plot  of 
the  court;  they  struck  the  counter  révolution  in  their  persons,  as  they 
had  struck  the  Bastille  in  that  of  De  Launey.  We  should  also  remem- 
ber,  that  there  was  not  tben  any  regular  tribunal  before  which  they  could 
hâve  been  brought;  that  a  jadicial  power,  which  corresponded  with  the 
great  changes  which  had  happened,  did  not  yet  exist;  that  (he  old  judi« 
cial  power  was  one  of  the  very  institutions  to  be  destroyed  ;  that  it  wouid 
hâve  been  madness  on  the  part  of  the  révolution  to  bave  saluted  its  judges 
in  its  eneroies  ;  that,  finally,  if  France  was  snbmitted  to  a  state  of  war, 
the  fanlt  was  with  those  who  had  had  the  sacrilegious  andacity  to  place 
between  them  and  Paris,  the  appiiances  of  arms,  a  camp,  a  foreign  soi- 
diery,  and  to  reply  to  the  voice  of  the  country  .  .  .  with  cannon. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  there  was  much  agitation  about  this  double  punish- 
ment.  Lafayette  handed  in  bis  résignation,  which  the  districts  refused. 
Mirabeau  wrote  on  the  crimes  of  the  possessors  of  the  earth,  on  the  too 
long  patience  of  the  people,  on  what  was  legitimate  in  certain  cases  in 
the  explosion  of  public  anger,  adding,  however,  that  the  régime  of  popu- 
lar  transports  could  not  1^  prolonged  withont  leading  men,  sooner  or 
later,  to  regard  a  despot  as  a  saviour.$  Unfortunately  by  the  side  of 
thèse  commentaries,  which  united  weight  to  véhémence,  appeared  pam- 
phlets full  of  a  hateful  gaiety  :  The  Ufe,  deaih  and  miracles  of  M.  de 
Foullon — The  truss  ofhay^  or  the  tragiccd  death  of  a  Minister  of  fotl^ 
eigJu  hours — The  enraged  in  heU — Address  of  ihanks  of  Monseigneur 
Bekebub  to  the  Parisian  people^  etc.,  etc.     An  engraving  was  exposed 

*  Mémoires  de  Bailly,  t.  2.  p.  123. 

t  Le  Courrier  de  Versailles  &  Paris,  No.  17.  p.  387. 

X  Hist.  de  la  révolution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberté,  t.  3.  chap.  5.  p.  137„ 
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for  sale,  representing  a  rnan  seated  before  a  desk,  holding  a  pen  in  hîs 
hand,  and  solving  a  rule  in  arithmetic.  There  were  five  heads  eut  ofT 
on  his  desk,and  on  the  paper  was  wniieTiftakt.^veJromtioenty'four  and 
nineteen  remain*  Among  tbe  pamphlets  of  which  we  speak,  there  were 
aiso  soroe  manifestly  royal  :  the  résignation  oftke  exeeuti<mer  of  Paris — 
Ueiterfrom  the  ezecutioner  ofhigh  works  to  his  brethren,  What  matters 
it,  however  î  The  révolution  was  not  to  recognize  as  itsown,  those  who, 
even  in  following  it,  failed  in  respect  to  it.  We  do  not  judge  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  by  their  foam. 

The  National  Assembly  received  a  profoond  impression  from  the 
deaths  of  Foullon  and  Bertier.  Many  desired  to  repress  the  outbreaks 
of  the  people,  to  restrain  the  violence  of  its  entbusiasm,  to  impose  silence 
on  the  Grève,  to  prevent  individual  liberty  from  perishing,  immolated  to 
the  law  of  public  safety  ;  but  tbe  torrent  was  already  beginning  to  roU 
over  its  banks.  Lally  Tollendal,  however,  reproduced  his  plan  of  a  pro* 
clamation.  Prompt  to  interest  the  sensibUity  of  his  auditors  in  the  suc* 
cess  of  his  views,  he  presented  a  pathetic  récital  of  his  interview  with 
young  Bertier,  seeking  thus  to  change  the  hatred  which  the  father  had 
jnspired  into  pity  for  the  son.t  Mirabeau  interrupted  him  shortly,  *'  you 
are  but  feeling,"  hesaid,  "when  we  should  be  thinking;"  and  accom- 
panying  his  words  by  an  expressive  gestore,  he  agitated,  without  paytng 
attention  to  it,  the  weepers  that  he  wore  on  his  sleeves.:]:  He  was 
then  in  deep  mourning;  he  had  lost  his  father.^  The  motion  of 
Lally  Tollendal,  though  feebly  sustained  and  actively  opposed,  passed, 
but  with  modifications  which  entirely  destroyed  its  bearing,  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  invited  the  citizens  to  peace,  and  declared  that  the  law 
ak>ne  should  punish  the  depositaries  of  power,  who,  by  their  crimes, 
caused  the  misfortunes  of  the  people.  Such  an  act  was  a  fault,  because 
it  could  not  be  enforced.  Paris  paid  no  attention  to  it  ;  it  scarcely  knew 
of  it. 

The  attitude  of  Mirabeau  deserves  hère  to  be  remarked.  It  may  be 
recollected  that  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  he  had  been  the 
fîrst  to  propose  an  address,  of  which  the  plan  of  Lally  Tollendal  was  in 
truth  but  the  résurrection.  Those  popular  excitements  which  he  then 
blamed  with  so  much  véhémence,  his  genius  now  adopted  ;  we  must  tell 
the  cause. 

There  had  been  a  question  atxourt  for  some  time,  of  calling  the  pie- 
beian  count  to  the  aid  of  the  expiring  monarchy.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  the  most  skilful  counsellors  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  it  was  the  opinion 
of  his  two  aunts,  Madame  Adelaide  and  Madame  Louisa,  who  bôth  min- 
gled  in  politics,  the  fîrst  from  her  château  of  Bellevue,  tbe  second  from 
her  convent  of  Saintpl>enis.||  Mirabeau  was  informed  of  thèse  disposi- 
tions, and  yielding  to  the  insatiable  desires  of  his  heart,  he  commission- 

*  L'Ami  da  Roi,  cahier  4.  châp.  60.  p.  98. 
t  Le  Coarrier  de  Vertaillet  à  Parie,  No.  20.  p.  338. 
i  L*ADii  du  Roi,  cahier  4.  chap.  63.  p.  43. 

i  In  annoancing  the  death  ofhis  father,  Miraheaa  aaid,  *<  The  Ion  of  my  father,  if  I 
may  «o  epeak,  places  the  true  citizens  of  the  world  in  mooming.»  Diz^neavièine  lettre. 
Il  Correspondance  secrète  de  ploaiears  grands  personages,  3(c.y  p*  109. 
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ed  the  Count  de  Laroarck  to  serve  as  his  intermediarj  with  the  king.* 
To  accept  the  advances  of  Mirabeaa  ...  the  king  would  bave  done  it; 
the  qiieen  was  opposed  to  it.  Had  the  royalty  descended  so  low,  that 
its  safety  was  at  the  price  of  auch  an  alliance  î  After  having  dreaded 
Mirabeau  as  an  enemy,  it  was  too  much  humiliation  to  subrait  to  hîm  as 
an  auxiliary  ;  without  taking  it  into  the  account,  that  such  meo  impose 
themselves,  when  they  appear  to  give  themsehes.  Thas  thought,  thos 
spoke  Marie  Antoinette.  She  detested  Mirabeau,  and  with  a  soûl  ail 
murdered  by  the  récent  sacrifice  of  her  affections,  she  was  irritated  at 
having  to  unité  the  sacrifice  of  her  hatred  to  it  Mirabeau  was  thea 
again  rejected.  His  anger  may  be  conceived.  Sure  of  what  he  could 
do  against  those  who  had  been  so  imprudent  as  todisdain  him,  he  swore 
to  place  them  at  his  feet  through  fear.  Finding  his  ranoors  too  resirict- 
ed  in  the  National  Assembly,  he  determined  to  create  for  himself  a  roy- 
alty on  the  public  square.  He  went  from  district  to  district,  breatbîng 
his  wrath  every  where,  leaving  the  inflamed  traces  of  his  éloquence  everj 
where  behind  him,  decrying  the  indecisive  reign  of  the  electors,  prepar- 
ing  the  fall  of  their  usurped  power,  and  placing  his  own  candidatesbip 
in  fuU  agitation.  His  great  ambition  was  to  be  chosen  Mayor  of  Paris, 
and  he  felt  well  determined,  if  the  court  did  not  bend,  to  govern  the 
tempests  with  the  power  which  floated  in  the  uncertain  banda  of  Bailly. 

But  the  districts  were  at  the  mercy  of  an  immense  majority  of  the 
bourgeois,  to  whom  the  violence  of  his  passions  was  a  subject  of  anxiety  ; 
80  that  his  efforts  only  hurried  changes  whose  advantages  escaped  hiro. 

It  is  very  natural  after  a  long  servitude,  to  taste,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
one's  power,  and  to  prove  it  for  oneself.  The  primary  assemblies  no 
sooner  knew  their  sovereignty  than  they  wavered.  On  its  side  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  was  far  from  believing  in  its  right  It 
happened  from  this,  that  on  an  invitation  from  Bailly,  the  sixty  districts 
appointed  a  new  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.  It  was 
commissioned  to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  the  municipal  power; 
but  its  fîrst  burst  carrying  it  beyond  that,  it  confirmed  Bailly  and  La 
Fayette  in  their  functions,  congratulated  the  electors  on  their  zeal  by 
inviting  them  to  continue  their  sessions  ;  establisbed  a  commission  ôf 
police  ;  instituted  a  bureau  of  subsistence  ;  in  a  word  it  took  the  reins 
of  the  city  and  adorned  itself  with  that  name,  since  become  so  tragical, 
The  Commune. 

The  deaths  of  Foullon  and  Bertier  having  however  terrified  the  nobles, 
many  of  them  emigrated,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  de  Luxemburg, 
the  Duke  de  Coigny,  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil, 
the  Princess  de  Beauffremont,  the  Count  de  Cayla,  the  Marquis  de  Sérens» 

etc Did  not  this  vast  désertion  of  the  principal  nobility  cover  a 

signal  of  war?  Was  it  not  a  silent,  but  sinister  recourse  to  the  inter- 
férence of  the  foreigner?  The  people  were  not  deceived.  They  felt 
that  if  persons  attached  to  their  conntry  by  the  thousand  bonds  of  wealtfa, 
happiness,  pride  and  pleasant  habits,  fled  instead  of  resigning  themselves, 
or  defending  themselves,  it  could  only  be  with  the  intention  of  returning 


*  Droff^Hist.  do  règne  de  Loais  IGtli,  t.  2.  p.  368. 
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at  the  head  of  those  same  foreign  soldiers  wîth  wborn  they  had  recently 
dared  to  threaten  Paria.  Tbua  the  people  were  inexorable  in  their  vigi* 
lance.  The  Baron  de  Bachman,  a  major  of  the  régiment  of  Swisa 
guardsi  waa  led  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  only  because  in  deacending  the 
Pont  Royal,  opposite  the  Thuilleries,  hia  carriage  had  gone  to  the  leA,  to 
the  aide  of  Versailiea.*  The  distrust  of  Paris  soon  reached  the  pro- 
vinces. Suspicion  guarded  the  roads,  kept  the  gâtes  of  the  cities,  stirred 
iip  the  villages,  extended  along  the  frontiera.  The  municipality  of  Ville- 
naux  retained  Besenval  as  a  prisoner.  Cazalès,  nrho  had  precipitately 
qoitted  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  he  waa  to  distinguish  himself  by 
ihe  combats  of  éloquence,  waa  arrested  at  the  entrance  of  Caussade  and 
retumed  in  spite  of  himself  to  his  renown.  The  Abbé  Maury  fled  to- 
"wards  the  north  aller  having  thrown  away  hia  bands  and  knotted  his  hair, 
but  as  he  was  passing  through  Peronne,  the  peasants  remarked  that  he 
had  no  cockade  in  his  bat  ;  he  was  questioned,  recognized  and  made  a 
prisoner  in  a  charober  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  at  Peronne.  About  the 
same  time  a  suspicions  person  waa  conducted  to  the  authorities  of  Havre  ; 
hecalled  himself  Chevalier,  said  he  waa  a  merchant,  and  had  as  a  travel- 
ling companion  a  young  man  who  had  no  passport  They  were  both 
kept  as  prisonerB.t  This  merchant,  this  suspected  traveller,  thia  man 
thus  arrested  as  an  obscure  vagabond,  was  the  Duke  de  la  Vauguyon,  the 
embassador  from  France  to  Spaîn,  ex-governor  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
His  companion  was  the  Duke  de  Garency  his  son.  Such  facts  are  suffi- 
cient  to  show  what  was  the  situation  of  minds  through  the  whole  extent 
of  France. 

Why  are  we  astonished  at  it?  Every  thing  concurred  to  excite,  to 
embitter  the  popular  distrust  Fatal  messengers,  mysterious  couriera 
were  travelling  the  roads.  To  heighten  it,  the  first  powers  sprung  from 
the  révolution  were  uncertain  ;  they  refused  themselves  if  not  the  cares  at 
least  the  responsibilities  of  vigilance,  they  were  evidently  afraid  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  days  of  the  crisis  were  placing  the  commoa 
safety,  and  whiist  the  représentatives  of  high  burgherism  at  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville  were  making  no  scruples  at  placing  injurioua  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  carrying  about  the  writings  of  authora  without  a  hunon  exisU 
ence,X  the  major ity  of  the  National  Assembly  dared  not  contest  with 
known  conspirators  the  right  of  correaponding  with  impunity  with  their 
accomplicea  of  the  interior,  the  right  of  sealing  their  intriguea  with  an 
inviolable  seal,  the  liberty  fînally  of  conapiring  against  liberty. 

The  Count  d'Artois,  aa  bas  been  seen,  had  made. himaelf  the  centre 
of  the  counter  révolution.  Letters  to  his  addreas  having  been  seized  on 
by  the  Baron  de  Castelnau,  a  Frenchman  residing  at  Geneva,  they  were 
sent  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  from  whence  Bailly  passed  them  over  to  the 
Duke  de  Liancourt,  the  preaident  of  the  National  Assembly.  Embar- 
rassed  with  such  a  burthen  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  sent  back.  the  de- 
spatchea  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  The  debates  were  opened.  When  the 
coQDtry  waa  in  danger,  when  the  noblest  sentiments  that  ever  apoke  to 

*  L*Aini  do  Roi,  Cahier  4«  chtp.  91.  p.  121. 

t  Ibid.  p.  122.  ^  T 
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the  heart  of  man  were  about  to  triamph,  were  tbey  permitted  to  break 
the  seal  of  a  manifestly  dangerous  correspondence  T  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours, Le  Camus,  Lally  Tollendal,  Mirabeau  were  strongly  in  ibe  nega^ 
tive.  The  contrary  opinion  was  maintained  by  the  Count  de  Chatenaj, 
Rewbell  and  Gouy  d'Arcy.  To  thèse  last,  the  Bishop  of  Langres  op-> 
posed  examples  drawn  from  antiquity,  he  quoted  Csesar,  bat  accordingto 
the  expression  of  Gorsas,  Robespierre  crushed  tke  argument  oftke  BMop 
of  Langres,*  It  was  not  antiquity  tbey  had  there  to  invoke,  it  was  the 
suprême  law  of  public  safety.  Public  safety  !  Thèse  two  words  in  tbe 
mouth  of  Robespierre,  wouid  hâve  made  the  assembly  start,  if  tbey  had 
been  enabled  then  to  foresee  ail  the  power,  majesty,  terror  and  prodigies 
tbey  contained.  The  discussion  was  not  followed  by  any  vote.  What 
did  the  seized  letters  say  ?  Tbey  were  ignorant,  and  appréhensions  were 
increased  by  them.  Glorious  torments  of  the  people,  very  easy  to  con- 
eeive  ;  the  treasure  tbey  werç  anxious  to  préserve,  had  cost  so  much  to 
conquer. 

In  the  raidst  of  this  universal  disquietude,  news  was  spread  about 
which  filled  soûls  with  indignation.  Men  went  from  street  to  street 
crying,  the  great  treason,  the  great  conspiraey  ofthe  aristocrats,  and  the 
gazettes  announced  that  the  odious  design  of  surrenderingt  Brest  to  the 
Ënglish  had  actually  been  conceived.  The  rumor  had  an  officiai  source  ; 
it  was  but  the  resound  of  a  secret  reposed  in  M.  de  Montmorin  by  tfae 
embossador  of  England  towards  the  early  part  of  June.  It  remained  to 
know,  if  in  denouncing  to  the  court  of  France  a  plot  otherwise  so  care- 
fully  kept,  both  as  to  the  names  of  the  authors  and  the  précise  circum- 
•tances,  England,  faithful  to  the  genius  of  her  policy,  did  not  wish  to  fan 
the  flame  of  our  disorders.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
exhibited  a  singular  zeal  in  increasing  the  scandai.*  He  wrote  aletterlo 
M.  de  Montmorin  which  was  read  in  full  assembly.  The  embassador 
said  in  ilj — 

'*  Your  excellency  will  recall  several  conversations  which  I  had  with 
you  at  the  beginning  of  last  June,  the  frightful  plot  which  had  been 
proposed  in  regard  to  the  port  of  Brest,  and  the  haste  with  which  I 
placed  the  king  and  his  ministers  on  their  guard,  the  reply  of  my  oourt, 
which  corresponded  so  strongly  with  my  own  sentiments,  and  which 

repulsed  with  horror  the  proposition  which  was  made  to  it You 

see  how  essential  it  is  for  me  that  justice  should  be  rendered  to  my  own 
conduct  and  that  of  my  court  .  .  •  ." 

The  accusation,  though  vague,  was  too  serious,  it  came  from  too  high 
a  source,  it  responded  to  fears  too  much  excited  to  permit  it  to  be  passed 
by  without  full  examination  ;  and  on  the  otber  hand,  as  efforts  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  renewed,  it  became  necessary  to  know  now  the  • 
origin,  authors,  secret  lien  and  definite  end.  In  the  session  of  the  28th 
of  July,  Duport  demanded  to  speak.  He  was  a  firm,  bold  mind,  going 
straight  to  the  bottom  of  things,  sparing  of  blows  withoot  an  object»  but 
when  he  did  strike,  striking  strongly.    The  assemUy  had,  on  motion  of 

•  Le  Coarrier  de  Venaillei  Ik  Parii,  No.  SI.  p.  9. 

t  Soine  nid  to  burn  it.    See  Prud'homme,  iUrolutioB»  de  P&ri9|  Irl.  No.  3.  p.  39. 
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Volney,  aiready  appointed  acommîtteeof  thirty  members,  commissioned 
to  receive  and  examioe  memarials,  complaints  and  reguests.*  Duport 
wanted  more.  AAer  a  sober  and  nervous  description  ofthe  miafortunes 
of  the  country^  fae  conoluded  that  they  should  appoint  a  oommisBion  of 
.our  persons  to  hear  the  report  and  the  proofs  vpon  the  plot  of  Brest  and 
other  similar  ones.  To  make  a  super intendence  favorable  to  the  security 
of  al],  weigh  upon  the  liberty  of  some  ;  to  restrain  indîvidual  right  in 
the  name  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  social  right  was  the  end  ;  bat 
they  might  bave  foreseen  that  it  would  be  surpassed  ;  there  was  but  a 
step  from  a  commission  specially  commissioned  to  discover  plots  to  a 
spécial  commission  entrusted  with  their  punishment.  Thus  were  laid  by 
the  band  of  a  coansellor  of  the  parliament  and  a  raagistrate,  the  first 
basis  of  the  famous  revolutionary  tribunal.  Opposed  with  less  authority 
than  véhémence  by  Virieu,  by  the  élégant  Chavalier  de  Boufflers,  the 
proposition  (remarkable  circumstance,)  hadT  nobles  for  its  principal  sup* 
porters  ;  the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  the  Count  de  Castellane»  the  Duke  de 
la  Rochefoucauld.  Rewbell  having  unveiled  the  image  of  a  provisional 
tribunal  ;  Gouy  d'Arcy  having  spoken  of  establishing  a  secret  commis* 
sion,  the  assembly  was  becoming  alarmed,  when  Le  Chapelier  brought 
back  the  suffrages  of  the  majority  to  the  ideas  of  Duport  by  preseoting 
the  plan  under  a  skilfully  soflened  form.  D'André  had  moved  that  the 
number  of  the  commissioners  should  be  changed  from  four  to  twelve, 
which  tended  to  enervate  the  institution  ;  this  amendment  facilitated  the 
adoption  of  the  measure.  The  fear  which  Paris  inspired  did  the  rest. 
The  commissioners  chosen  were  Duport,  the  bishop  of  Chartres»  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  de  Glaizen,  Fréteau,  Trouchet,  Rewbell, 
d'André,  Bouche,  Pëtîon,  Yvernault  and  the  most  furious  adversary  of 
the  plan,  the  Count  de  Virieu. 

The  debates  which  bave  come  down  to  us  bave  not  the  lustre  of 
certain  great  oratorical  playthings;  but  they  were  of  capital  importance, 
as  designating  the  two  rival  doctrines  which  were  to  divide  the  révolution 
as  they  had  divided  the  eightheenth  century. 

The  pupils  of  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu,  maintained  with  Lally 
Tollendal,  Meunier  and  Malouet,  that  the  code  of  civilized  nations  is, 
above  ail  else,  a  code  of  guarantees  ;  that  no  considération  of  public 
utility  should  prevaii  over  the  religion  of  individual  right;  that  to  give    ' 
too  much  spring  to  the  common  action,  is  to  forge  arms  for  tyranny.  |^ 

Robespierre  and  the  disciples  of  Jean-Jacques  thought,  on  the  contrary,     \ 
that  men  are  bound  by  a  solidarity,  a  mysterious  chain  whose  firstlink  is 
fastened  to  the  throne  of  God  ;  that  ît  is  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
human  family  which  furnishes  the  principle,  rule,  measure  and  justifica- 
tion of  rights  ;  that  beyond  that  there  are  bold  usurpationa  or  unjust      j 
pretensions  ;  that  the  rights  of  individuals  being  only  determinable  in       \ 
accordance  with  their  reference  to  the  advantage  of  ail,  to  immolate  to 
those  rights,  considered  in  an  isolated  state,  what  is  due  to  the  country 
in  danger,  is  a  déplorable  folly  when  it  is  not  a  crime. 

Tt  was  to  maintain  in  the  prospect  of  a  combat,  and  it  was  then  very 


^ 
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/  necessary,  a  doctrine  which  is  essentially  tbat  of  peace;  for  progresa 
l  consista  in  realizing  more  and  more,  in  the  bosom  of  human  sbcieties, 
\  the  law  of  anity  which  is  seen  in  the  divine  works,  that  admirable  law 
^  A  which  is  reyealed  in  the  human  body  by  the  routual  dependence  of  the 
^  )  members,  and  in  the  shining  mechanism  of  the  universe  by  the  attrao- 
'^/    tion  of  worlds. 

\  Whilst  subjugated  to  the  laws  of  events,  which  from  certain  heigbts, 

^  sports  with  the  will  of  meu,  the  national  assembly  was  permitting  iiaelf 
to  be  led  to  almost  sinister  measures  of  précaution,  Necker  was  returning 
from  his  exite  with  his  souI  open  to  thoughts  of  clemency.  Having 
reached  Baie  on  the  20th  of  July;  he  had  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotd 
of  the  Thrtt  Kings.  Having  learned  on  the  next  day  that  the  Duke 
and  Dutchéss  de  Polignac  were  at  a  neighboring  hôtel,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  visit  them,  and  it  was  from  them  that  he  learned  the  récent  news  from 
Paris.*  A  few  days  afler,  Dtifresne  de  Saint  Léon  brought  him  a  letter 
from  the  king  and  the  decree  of  the  assembly.  Necker  then  began  to 
prove  that  fatigue  of  heart,  which  announces  the  night  of  ambition;  the 
Dutchéss  de  Polignac  had  drawn  a  frightful  picture  of  the  popular 
excitement;  for  a  moment  he  hesitated.  His  reply  to  the  king  breathes 
a  melancholy  gravity.  To  the  assembly  he  wrote, — "  I  ought,  gentle- 
men, to  offer  ypu  the  homage  of  my  respectfui  gratitude.  My  dévotion 
is  not  necessary  to  you,  but  it  is  important  to  my  happinesà  to  prove  to 
the  king  and  the  French  nation,  that  nothing  can  relax  a  zeal  which  has 
been  so  long  the  interest  of  my  life."t 

The  return  of  Necker  was  a  true  triumph.  Tl^e  peasants  hastened  to 
meet  him,  sowing  the  road  with  fiowers,  and  when  he  passed  ail  cried 
out,  waving  their  bats,  "  Vive  Necker,  the  Father  of  the  People."  The 
bourgeois  militia  preceded  him  ;  the  bells  of  the  villages  through  which 
he  passed,  rang  out  peàls.  At  Chaumont,  in  Bassigny,  he  was  received 
by  the  municipal  officers,  who  waited  for  him  full  of  impatience,  and 
who  ofiered  him,  in  the  German  fashion,  the  hospitalities  of  the  city.| 
The  enthusiasm  was  so  extraordinary,  so  illy  regulated  in  its  transports, 
that  when  be  seated  himseif  at  table  with  his  family,  an  inhabitant 
claimed  the  honor  of  waiting  on  him';  an  unworthy  homage,  which 
Madame  de  Staël  rebuked  with  thèse  words  ;  *'  No,  sir,  you  are  a  citi* 
zen."§  Being  about  to  retire  to  take  some  rest,  the  whole  bourgeois 
militia  wished  to  watch  over  his  sleep,  and  DurviHe,  the  commander  of 
the  fîrst  corps  of  infantry,  slept  in  his  chamber.||  So  much  exaltation 
was  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  ideas  which  Necker  appeared  then  to 
represent. 

Scarcelyhad  the  recalled  m inister  reached  Versailles,  than  he  wentto 
the  château;  he  found  it  silent  and  deserted.  Marie  Antoinette,  lately 
80  haughty  and  so  menacing,  had  the  attitude,  appearance  and  language 
of  déjection.    The  strength  of  Itstlessness  even  was  no  longer  lefl  to 

*  Madame  de  Staël,  Considerationa  aar  la  Revolationè  Françaiae,  1. 1.  chap.  23.  p.  243. 

t  Barrière  says  in  tbe  Point  de  Jour,  that  tbis  Jetter  waa  lislened  to  with  tfanaporta  by 
the  assembly. 

X  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  pnaé  à  Chaumont  en  Bassigny,  lors  de  l'açn^e  dé  M.  Necker, 
(pabllsbed  at  tbe  time,)  p.  3.  (  Ibid.  Il  Ibid.      Digitized  by  LjC 
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Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  post  of  governess  of  the  chîldren  of  France, 
left  vacant  by  the  departure  of  the  Datchess  de  Polignac,  h  ad  been  given 
tothe  MarchionessdeTourzel.  The  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  had  been 
restored  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  and  the  Count  de  Saint  Priest  replaced 
M.  de  Villedeuil  in  the  ministry  of  the  king's  household.*  The  appear- 
ance  of  the  court  was  entirely  changed. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  Necker  went  to  thank  the  assembly,  where  unex- 
ampled  plaudits  awaited  his  présence.  To  some  words  which  he  pro- 
nounced  in  a  trembling  voice,  promises  of  dévotion  roingled  with  gratitude, 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt  replied  in  a  speech  which  exhaosted  ail  the  for- 
mularies  of  admiration. 

We  must  read  the  joumals  of  the  times  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  popu- 
larity  Necker  enjoyed  at  this  period.  "  The  heart  is  wrung,"  said  Gorsas,t 
**  in  thinking  of  ail  he  has  suffered,  of  ail  he  must  hâve  suifered.  His 
eyes  are  examined  to  divine  the  movementsr  of  his  soûl.  He  is  a  father 
returning  araOng  a  family  which  cherishes  him  ;  and  though  he  may  hâve 
nothing  more  to  fear,  they  are  still  anxious,  they  question  him  to  learn  if 
there  is  not  some  concealed  wound  which  he  is  unwilling  to  show  from 
fear  of  afflicting  his  children." 

How  could  a  man,  surrounded  with  so  much  love  and  respect,  be  pre- 
served  from  the  vertigo  of  prideî  Necker  thought  himself  the  hand 
when  he  was  the  instrument.  To  bestow  an  ajnnesty  on  defeat  from 
the  very  origin  of  the  strife;  to  decree  a  forgetfulness  of  resentments 
when  injuries  were  increasing  and  dangers  multiplying;  to  save  ihe 
guilty  at  the  risk  of  encouraging  their  accomplices  ;  to  save  Besenval  ; 
to  interdict  its  anger,  which  was  its  prudence,  to  the  révolution,  was 
what  Necker  dared  to  conceive.  One  thing  should,  however,  hâve 
warned  him  of  the  rasbness  of  his  hopes.  Passing  through  Villenaux, 
he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  authorities  of  the  place  from  his  carriage, 
which  implored  the  liberty  of  Besenval  ;  it  had  no  effect.  But  the  in- 
cense  of  Versailles  intoxicated  him.  He  did  not  understand  that  there 
was  a  formidable  roisunderstanding  in  ail  this  noise  they  were  making 
about  his  person  ;  that  what  they  were  applauding  in  him  was  ideas 
which  aiready  surpassed  many  of  his  own.  He  was  ignorant,  besides, 
that  glory  is  a  snare  held  out  to  the  activity  of  chosen  hearts  ;  that  répu- 
tation is  the  livery  with  which  the  people  dress  the  talents  which  are 
admitted  into  their  service,  and  that  popularity  wishea  as  its  slaves  ihose 
whom  it  appears  to  choose  as  its  idols. 

Necker  then  took  that  road  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  of  Paris  which  was 
to  witness  the  agonies  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
were  the  pavements  which  de  Launey,  Bertier  and  Fonllon  had  red- 
dened  with  their  blood.  A  whole  army  preceded,  surrounded  and  fol- 
lowed  the  carriage  of  the  minister.  As  numerous  and  more  brilliant 
than  that  which  had  accompanied  the  king,  the  court  of  Necker  consisted 
of  the  Marchioness  Laiayette,  the  Princesses  Lubomiska  and  Protoska, 
the  Baronness  de  Staël,  the  Ck>unt  de  Saint  Priest,  Lafayette,  Clermont- 

*  NoUee  nir  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint  Priest,  par  M.  de  B*nvt^~p^l(rUT^ 
t  Le  Courrier  de  VertaUlea  ^  Paria,  No.  23.  p.  48.       Digitized  byX^OOglL 
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Tonnerre,  Rochechouart,  de  Luaignan,*  etc.  TweWe  electors  received 
the  expected  guest  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  conducted  him  (o  his  sofa 
in  the  midst  of  applause;  and  then  Moreau  de  Saint  Rémy,  advancing 
to  him,  presented  the  cockade  of  the  révolution  to  him  :  "  Thèse  colors 
are  dear  to  you  ;  they  are  those  of  liberty."  Afler  having  been  addressed 
by  M.  de  la  Vigne  in  the  name  of  the  commune,  Necker,  in  a  noble  and 
touching  speech,  asked  for  the  pardon  of  Besènval.  Whilst  he  was 
speaking,  his  countenance  became  altered,  his  eyes  moislened.  More- 
over,  he  entreated.  This  sadness  in  triumph,  this  humility  in  gloij, 
raade  a  profound  impression.  '*  Yes,"  was  exdaimed  from  ail  sides, 
"  grâce,  pardon,  aranesty."  The  excitement  was  so  great,  that  a  gênerai 
amnesty,  proposed  by  Clermont  Tonnene,  was  immediately  consented  to. 
Necker  returned  to  Versailles;  his  countenance  radiant,  his  heart  full  of 
joy. 

There,  however,  was  to  be  the  rock,  there  the  termination  of  his  popa- 
larity.  The  decree  of  the  electors  confirming  the  amnesty  was  no  sooner 
known  than  every  thihg  was  on  fire.  Who  had»  given  the  electors  the 
right  of  annulling  the  decrees  of  the  national  assembly,  of  pardoning 
the  declared  enemies  of  the  people,  of  disposing  of  the  revenge  or  the 
generosity  of  Paris?  Was  not  this  Baron  de  Besènval,  about  whom  such 
extrême  solicitude  was  shown,  the  same  person  who  was  to  préside  over 
the  murder  of  the  Parisians,  the  same  who  wrote  to  the  goveroor  of  the 
Bastille,  "  Hold  outf'  Had  they  not  for  obscure  crimes,  those  of  misery 
or  famine,  that  indulgence  with  which  they  covered  those  born  from  the 
delirium  of  ambition  and  the  intoxication  of  prideî  They  hoped  in  vain; 
the  révolution  wbuld  not  permit  itself  to  be  disarmed  ;  if  it  pleased  it  to 
be  gênerons,  it  would  be  after,  not  before  the  combat  The  railing  was 
universal.  The  district  of  the  Oratoire  sent  two  of  its  members  to 
Vitlenaux  to  prevent  Besènval  from  being  set  at  liberty.  The  district  of 
the  Blancs-Manteaux  made  the  national  assembly  r&sound  with  its  com- 
plaints  and  its  threats.  The  electors  alarmed,  then  rè-considered  their 
préviens  decree  ;  they  explained  that  they  had  only  intended  to  proscribe 
acts  of  violence,  extra  légal  punishroents.  The  national  assembly  on  its 
side  declared  that  it  approved  of  the  explanation  furnished  by  the  elect- 
ors, and  that  Besènval  shouid  be  kept  under  the  guardianship  of  the  law. 

One  day  had  been  enough  to  precipitate  Necker  from  the  top  of  his 
pedestal.  On  learning  the  rétraction  of  the  electors,  he  grew  pale,  and 
wrote,  "  My  happiness  has  lasted  but  a  short  time." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  bloody  and  mysterious  adventure  of  Pinet 
took  place,  which  it  is  important  for  us  to  relate,  because  it  is  strictly 
oonnected  with  the  causes  which  retained  tlie  people  in  the  path  bf  rigor. 

Pinet,  broker  and  secretary  to  the  king,  was  a  raan  generally  csleero- 
ed.t  He  had  gentle  manners,  a  benevolent  soûl,  and  discharged  his 
engagements  with  an  airaost  religions  exactness.  His  fortune,  originally 
very  limited,  had  increased  prodigiously  in  a  short  time.  How  ?  No  one 
knew.  Âli  that  was  known  was,  that  he  was  not  a  gambler,  that  he  did 
not  try  the  chances  of  the  lottery,  that  he  was  not  addicled  to  osurious 

*  L'Ami  do  Roi,  Gabier  5.  cbap.  68.  p.  A3. .  ^^  t 
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negotiations,  and  paîd  an  enormons  înterest  for  tbe  fonds  which  the  uni* 
vénal  confidence  he  had  inspired  placed  in  his  keepiug.*  His  relations 
with  many  of  tbe  principal  persons  of  the  coart  were  intimate  ;  it  added 
to  his  crédit,  that  he  appeared  to  make  use  of  the  nobility,  preferring  to 
adroit  poor  persous  to  his  good  offices,  as  if  to  aanctify  his  happineas  by 
goodness.  After  the  death  of  FouUon  and  Bertier,  he  fell  suddenly  into 
deep  8adnes3.t  A  letter  having  been  brought  him  on  the  29th  of  Jaly, 
he  read  it  three  times,  dined  with  a  very  calm  air  with  his  family,  and 
even  invited  some  friends  to  sapper  ;  but  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  went  out  under  some  idle  pretext,  and  did  not  re-appear. 
On  the  next  day,  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood  of  Vesinet,  near  Saint 
Germain,  a  raan  was  met,  covered  with  blood  ;  it  was  Pinet  Carried  to 
tbe  inn  of  Pecq  and  interrogated,  he  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
his  frightful.adventure;  that  called  out  in  the  evening  to  the  Champs 
Blysées  for  a  financial  opération,  he  had  awoken  in  the  wood  of  Vesinet, 
with  his  head  lying  on  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  was  red  with  blood  ;  that 
he  did  not  know  how  he  had  been  wounded,  nor  how  he  had  been  found 
in  a  place  so  remote  from  his  road.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for  in  haste  ^ 
he  said  to  Pinet,  "  It  is  not  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  bas  caused  thia 
woond  ;  it  is  fire-arms."!  At  thèse  words  Pinet  was  troubled,  placed 
his  fing^r  on  his  lips,  and  madea  sign  that  it  was  impoœible  for  hiin  to 
speak  before  witnesses.  He  ended,  howerer,  by  declaring  that  he  had 
been  assassinated,  and  that  his  afiairs  were  in  a  good  condition  ;  that 
nothing  would  be  lost  if  they  understood  him  ;  that  he  was  very  desirous 
to  be  taken  to  Paris, .  • .  and  he  recommended  particularly  care  of  his 
red  portfolio.    Three  days  aAerwards  he  was  dead. 

A  statement  of  the  déclarations  of  the  dying  man  should  hâve  been 
drawn  up  ;  none  such  was  ever  produced  ;  the  red  portfolio  was  never 
brought  forward,  notwithstanding  the  indications  which  Pinet  had 
certainly  furnished  ;  and  finally  as  a  last  singularity,  the  conduotors  of 
the  Chronide  published  the  exact  amount  of  the  failure,  two  months 
before  ît  should  bave  been  verified.^  It  amounted  to  no  less  than  fifty-» 
four  millions.  It  was  a  gulph  in  which  fifleen  hundred  families  wece 
swallowed  up. 

A  discharged  pistol  which  was  picked  up  in  the  wood  of  Vesinet,  and 
another  loaded,  which  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  Pinet,  at  first  caused 
a  belief  in  suicide.  But  it  was  soon  known  that  the  i&nfortunate  broker 
had  been  submitted,  for  days  preceding  his  death,  to  a  steady  System  of 
intimidation.  Strange  suspicions  arose.  There  could  be  alleged  as 
proofs  of  assasiniUion,  the  disappearance  of  the  portfolio,  the  testimony 
of  the  dying  man,  the  anterior  tlireats  of  which  he  had  been  the  objecta 
many  circumstances  of  a  nature  to  prove  that  his  situation  had  been 
prospérons  to  the  vtrj  last    The  bypothesis  of  the  assassination,  on 

*  L*Amî  do  Roi,  ete  ,  Cahier  6.  chap.  70.  p.  69.  # 

t  Hiat.  de  la  RéTolotion  par  deox  amia  de  J&  liberté,  t.  3.  chap.  3.  p.  92.  Edition  or 
1792— «11  th&t  the  Monitear  containa  eitber  «beat  tbe  compact  of  famine  or  the  ad^en- 
tare  of  Pinet,  ia  an  exnct  copy  of  tbe  reciul  of  the  deox  amia  de  la  liberté,  which  itaelf 
haa  need  of  being  rectified  and  completed. 

t  L'Ami  du  Roi,  Cahier  6.  chap.  70.  p.  70.  ^^  j 

i  L'Ami  do  Roi,  etc.,  cahier  6,  chap.  70.  p.  71.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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betng  examined  nearer,  led  to  important  remarks.  Tt  was  remembered 
that  Pinet  had  always  enveloped  his  opérations  with  an  impénétrable 
yeil  ;  that  when  any  one  whose  funds  were  coafided  to  him  had  qaeationed 
him  -about  their  investment,  he  was  accustomed  to  return  the  sam  at 
once.  Thelistof  his  friends,  passed  in  review,  was  free  from  suspected 
names.  He  paid  a  monstrous  interest  for  tbe  money  wbich  was  pJaced 
with  him,  from  seventy-Bve  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  ;*  what  was  then  tbe 
kind  of  opération  which  was  capable  of  sUpporting  such  a  price  in  a  timë 
of  trouble  and  suspicion,  in  a  time  in  which  manufacturing  was  dead, 
commerce  was  flying  before  war,  and  the  fields  were  uncultivated  ?  It 
was  believed  the  enigma  was  explained  ;  Pinet  must  hâve  been  the  banker 
of  the  monopoly  in  grain.  His  benevolence  served  to  assure  him  againaC 
the  reproaches  of  his  heart.  We  bave  seen  the  national  assembly  establish 
a  committee  of  subsistence.  Though  this  committee  was  working  in 
the  dark,  no  one  doubted,  that  it  was  actively  engaged  in  ferreting  ont 
the  monopolists.  Public  opinion  stopped  then  hère;  Pinet  had  been 
pressed  to  denounce  the  odious  coati nuers  of  that  system  of  monopo- 
lizing,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Compact  of  Famine^  had  dishonored 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  ;t  tbe  guilty  had  feared  a  révélation 
which  would  bave  ensured  their  instant  massacre,  and  after  having 
attempted  to  prevent  it  by  threats,  they  had  stifled  it  by  assassination. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  known.  Loustalot  wrote  in  his  journal  in 
announcing  the  death  of  Pinet  ;  **  This  event  should  throw  much  lîght 
on  the  présent  revolution."|  But  the  number  of  the  guilty,  their  rank, 
their  crédit,  and  their  wealth  prevented  the  truth  from  appearing. 

A  redoubling  of  distrust  and  anger  arose  among  the  people  from  this, 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  being  increased  in  their  eyes  by  the  scandai 
of  the  impunity.  There  weré  formidable  démonstrations  at  Paris.  The 
complaints  of  the  families  which  had  been  ruined,  mingled  with  the 
clamors  of  the  crowd,  who,  feeling  themselves  to  be  struck  by  invisible 
hands,  were  enraged  at  not  being  able  to  escape  from  the  disasters  of 
the  monopoly,  not  to  reach  the  monopolists.  The  high  price  of  bread 
produced  violent  émeutes  around  Paris,  whose  écho  the  Palais  Royal 
prolonged.  Chatel,  the  mayor  of  Saint  Denis,  was  murdered^  in  a 
moment  of  drunken  and  furious  blindness. 

That  moral  electricity,  which  at  given  hours  communicates  the  same 
shock  to  ail  minds,  is  at  once  the  danger  and  the  strength  of  France. 
Such  as  was  the  capital,  was  the  kingdom.  The  provinces  had  their 
tragédies,  no  less  sombre  than  those  of  Paris.  Like  Bertier  at  Paris,  Major 
Belsunce,  at  Caen,  expiated  his  disdain  by  a  terrible  death.  Abhorred 
by  the  people  because  he  pursued  the  révolution  with  outrageons  défiance; 
because  on  horseback,  armed  to  the  teeth  ànd  accompanied  by  a  man  of 
sinister  appearance,  he  affected  to  smile  with  contempt  at  the  fêtes  for 

*  Hiit.  de  la  Révolution  par  deux  amii,  etc.,  t.  a.,chap.  3.  p.  91.    Edition  1793. 

t  The  détails  of  this  abominable  spéculation  are  found  styled,  <'  The  Prisoner  of 
State,  or  an  Historieal  Picture  of  the  Captivity  of  J.  6.  6.,  Provoai  of  Beanmont.»  It 
is  from  this  letter  that  ail  the  authors  who  hare  spoken  of  the  Compact  of  Famine  hâve 
drawn. 

X  Révolutions  de  Paris,  t.  1.  No.  3.42.  r^  i 

^  Le  Cottsin  Jacques,  p.  141,  et  suiv.  oigiti.ed  by  GoOglc 
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the  recall  of  Necker;  because  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  insuU- 
ingly  from  three  grenadiers  of  the  régiment  d'Artois,  a  medal  decreed 
to  their  civism  ;  because  be  was  suspected  of  urging  on  the  régiment  of 
Bourbon,  of  which  he  was  the  major,  to  some  sacriJegious  blow,*  he  was 
attacked  in  his  quarters,  given  up,  dragged  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  and 
shot  during  the  passage.  His  body  was  immediately  tom  to  pièces,  and 
the  vengeance  of  offended  love  fînding  a  place  for  itself  through  the 
public  anger,  a  woman  tore  out  his  heart.t 

Thus  there  was  fierce  anxîety  every  where  ;  every  where  a  pitiless 
hatred  toward  the  enemies  of  the  new  spirit,  but  also  every  where, 
courage,  ardor,  powerful  hope,  the  quiverings  of  life  at  the  fîrst  rays  of 
day,  and  a  people  erect,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  Paris,  the  City 
of  the  Sun. 

Behold  in  what  terms  a  German,  who  arrived  in  France  during  the 
latter  partof  July,  described  the  émotion  which  the  sight  of  ourcountry 
caused  at  that  period.  **  I  shall  never  get  nd  of  the  impressions  which 
seized  me,  when  I  first  saw  the  French  cockade  in  the  bats  and  caps  of 
those  whom  we  met,  bourgeois  and  peasants,  children  and  old  men, 
priests  and  mendicants,  and  could  read  on  their  joyous  faces  a  kind  of 
fierceness  in  the  présence  of  men  belonging  to  other  countries.  I 
wanted  to  clasp  in  roy  arms  the  first  I  met.  There  were  no  longer  any 
but  Frenchmen  ;  roy  companions  and  myself  had  ceased  an  instant  to 
be  Brandenburghers,  inhabitants  of  Brunswick  ;  national  schisms  and 
interests  disappeared  :  "  I  am  a  roan,"  said  each  of  us,  "  and  nothing 
which  concerna  humanity  is  foreign  to  me."} 

It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle,  more  beautiful  than  ail  those  of  the  heroic 
times.  That  three  colored  cockade^  for  which  Lafayette  predicted  so 
many  immortal  conquests,  and  which  glittered  borne  by  the  laborer, 
artisan,  gentleman,  priest,  soldier  and  vagabond,  it  gave  as  an  emblem 
of  equality  until  it  should  give  it  an  empire.  This  was  also  admirable, 
that  many  humble  pastors  of  parishes  were  then  raised  suddenly  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  gospel,  the  code  of  an  enfranchised  world  ;  for  it  was 
not  only  in  Paris,  that  priests  like  the  Abbé  Fauchet,  called  upon  the 
crucified  to  testify  to  the  holiness  of  the  new  desires;  it  was  not  only  at 
Paris  that  at  the  sight  of  processions  of  young  girls  in  white  going  to 
pray  to  the  patroness  of  the  Place  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  they 
exclaimed  .  .  .  <'  O,  blessed  one,  how  many  diflerent  vows  bave  you 
hearkened  to.  Saint  Louis  asked  for  the  conquest  of  Jérusalem  from 
you,  Louis  the  Eleventh  for  pardon  of  his  crimes,  Charles  the  Ninth 
the  Saint  Bartholomew,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  bis  victims,  and  our  virgins 
ask  for  liberty."||  The  révolution  was  carried  with  prodigious  sudden- 
ness  from  city  to  village,  from  village  to  farm  houses,  leaving  every  where 

*  See  Prud'homme,  RoTolutions  de  Paris,  t.  1.  No.  7.  p.  45.  Mëmoirei  de  Domoa- 
ries,  t.  2.  Ht.  S.  cbap.  3.  p.  53  et  54. 

t  «  It  waa  maintained  that  ahe  ate  it,"  aaya  Damoariex,  t  S.  p.  55. 

X  Letters  written  from  France  at  the  period  of  the  rerolutioo,  by  J.  K.  Campe,  (in 
German,)  the  first  leUer,  p.  11. 

$  To  red  and  blue,  whicb  were  the  colora  of  Paris,  were  Joined  white,  in  honor 
of  the  king,  according  to  Anonville  ;  to  represent  the  people,  accordiDg  to  Campe* 

Il  BévolttUona  de  Paris,  1. 1.  No.  6.  p.  26. 
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a  long  train  of  enthnsiasm  behind  it.  Yea,  it  waa  the  revolationaiy 
enthusiasm  which  before  and  better  than  laws^changed  the  geographical 
chart  of  our  country  of  France.  From  the  same  burst  towards  the  reîgn 
of  hght,  sprang  the  unity  of  territorj.    Liberty  made  the  coontry. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  FEUDALISM. 

The  riaîng  in  the  country— The  Incendiariei  of  Dauphiny— The  tragedy  of  Veeonl — 
Panic  through  ail  France — ^Scènes  of  Vengeance — ^ThepeasanUbarn  the  chateaui  and 
oharter  houaea— Burgherism  and  the  peaaanta-^ecrei  cabale  at  Paria — ^Nigbt  of  the 
4th  of  Aaguat,  1789— Deatraction  of  tettdaliam  in  France— £nd  of  the  firat  act  of  ihe 
Bourgeois  Révolution. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Juïy,  three  peasants  hastened  to 
annoance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  city  of  Montlue],  that  at  a  league 
and  a  half  distant  thej  had  encountered  fifly  armed  men  in  a  corner  of 
the  wood,  around  fircs  lighted  for  a  heavy  raeal.  "The  brigands!" 
was  the  cry  which  was  then  resounding  from  one  énd  of  France  to  the 
other;  terror  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Montluel.  The  receiver  of  th^ 
gabelle,  André,  hastened  to  hide  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and  a  téle- 
scope directed  towards  the  spot  where  thèse  anknown  men^had  been  seen, 
showed  them  untwisting  a  thick  rope,  melting  rosin,  in  which  they  were 
dipping  thestraiids,  and  forming  akind  of  torches  with  clubs.*  A  horse- 
man  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  band,  having  arrived,  they 
entered  the  forestwith  précipitation.  At  nightfalt,  the  suspicions  strangers 
made  a  démonstration  against  the  city  ;  but  fînding  the  gâtes  closed, 
they  pushed  on  to  a  château  situated  in  the  neighborhood.  The  porter 
alone  dwelt  in  it  ;  they  made  him  retire  with  his  effects  and  his  family. 
They  then  broke  the  doors,  aought  for  the  titles  and  papers,  assembled 
them  and  set  fire  to  the  château.  Torch  in  hand  they  continued  their 
march.  In  passing  the  villages  where  the  tocsin  of  alarip  announced 
their  approach,  they  exclaimed,  "  Be  not  afraid,  good  people.  We  are 
only  aller  your  enemies.  We  hâve  sworn  war  on  the  tyrants  of  the  peo- 
ple." They  burned  twelve  châteaux  in  succession,  the  largest  of  which 
was  that  of  the  Baron  d'Anton.  They  respecled  moreover  the  résidences 
of  the  poor,  maltreated  no  one,  and  "  had  really  the  appearance  of  aveng- 
ing  the  oppressed  people."t  The  château  of  Afezin  was  saved,  because 
they  found  a  sick  woman  in  bed  in  it.  They  contented  themselves  with 
seizing  the  signorial  titles  which  they  burned  in  the  court  yard. 

A  pamphlet  of  the  period,  published  under  the  title  of  the  Incendiaries 
of  Datq^hiny,  or  the  enemies  ofthe  great,  points  out,  that  the  acts  which 
took  place  were  in  no  way  the  fruit  of  seditious  teachings,  and  adds, 

*  Mëmoiree  pour  aerrir  à  l'hiatoire  de  l'année,  1789, 1. 1.  p.  193.         t  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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**  The  greaty  the  rich,  the  provincial  lords,  had  so  long  cruelly  crushed 
t  he  people,  thaï  tbere  was  an  old,  almôst  inelTaceable  faatred  to  thera.  They 
had  taken  their  subsistence  from  the  people  to  roelt  it  înto  money,  to 
carry  it  in  dues  to  the  tyrannical  lords  ;  now  it  was  corvées,  now  unjust 
proceedings,  now  violence.  Vengeance  was  amassed  during  an  âge  in 
ulcerated  hearts,  and  as  soon  as  they  could  act,  it  was  a  torrent  which  no 
longer  knew  a  restraint." 

The  movement  which  urged  the  country  people  to  the  destruction  of 
the  feudal  fortresses,  had  besides  received  the  most  violent  impulse  from 
an  unforeseen  catastrophe.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Vesoul  rose  a  châ- 
teau, whose  owner  was  remarked  for  an  ardent,  envehomed  opposition  to 
ail  the  new  ideas.  A  counsellor  of  the  parliament,  M.  de  Mesmay  was 
among  those  nobles  whom  the  third  estate  calied  protestants  ;  because 
they  had  protested  against  the  double  représentation.  Not  thinking  him- 
aelf  in  safety,  he  had  absented  himself  towards  the  latter  part  of  July, 
aHer  having  recommended  his  people  to  open  the  château  to  a  popular 
fête.  On  the  I9lh  of  July,  Sunday,  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood 
had  assembl^d  in  a  grove  contiguous  to  the  château,  and  were  abandon- 
iog  themselves  to  joy,  when  suddenly  between  eleven  o'clock  and  mid- 
night»  an  alarming  explosion  was  heard,  and  at  the  same  time  the  earth 
was  strewed  with  killed  or  wounded.  A  barrel  of  powder  had  taken 
fire.  The  peasants  immediately  dispersed  with  ourses  on  their  lips,  the 
cry  oîtrtason  resounded  from  village  to  village,  mixed  with  the  tolling 
of  the  tocsin  ;  a  statement  was  drawn  up,  and  horsemen  started  for  Ver- 
sailles at  full  speed.  The  théâtre  of  a  patriotic  festival  inundated  with 
hlood,  torches  lighted  round  the  château  by  vengeful  hauds,  the  bailiwick 
of  Vesoul  a  prey  to  frighful  agitations,  such  was  the  statement  which  M. 
Prunelle,  a  deputy  from  Franche  Comté,  read  to  the  assembly.  There 
was  a  start  of  horror  on  ail  the  benches,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  prési- 
dent sbould  go  to  the  king,  to  beseech  him  to  order  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
authors  and  accomplices  in  this  crime.  It  was  to  sanction  the  suspicions 
of  the  people  at  a  time  when  they  were  soon  to  be  changed  to  fury. 

The  innocence  of  M.  de  Mesmay  was  afterwards  recognized,*  but  the 
blow  was  struck.  The  news  of  (he  tragedy  of  Vesoul,  rapidly  propa- 
gated,  made  ail  France  start.  In  several  places  it  was  represented  as  the 
proof  of  a  vast  plot,  as  a  signal  for  a  Saint  Bartholomew  of  the  peasants  ; 
and  certain  lords  had  rendered  themselves  ao  odious,  that  no  attempt  on 
their  part  appeared  to  be  improbable. 

Add  to  this  the  universal  fermentation  produced  by  the  fear  of  that 
fantastic  army  of  brigands,  who  it  was  said,  were  in  the  pay  of  the  aris- 
tocrats,  and  employed  to  destroy  the  harvests.  This  was  the  great  fear  of 
the  year.  Groupa  of  women  frequently  came  to  the  villages  in  tears» 
crying  out  <'  The  brigands  ;"  that  was  enough.t  They  hastened  to  the 
bell,  the  tocsin  mng  ont  for  aid,  the  men  armed  themselves  and  dew  to 
meet  an  enemy  always  invisible,  but  always  expected.  The  roads  were 
covered,  now  with  armed  bands  which  were  going  singing  to  the  con- 
qaest  of  manor  houses,  now  with  alarmed  coltivators,  who  driving  their 

^  S6Mionortlie5Uior  Jone,  1791. 
.  t  Prud'homme,  Rérolutioos  do  Paris,  No.  3.  i^\^^  by  GoOglc 
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beasts  before  them,  were  hastening  to  the  cîties.  Then  there  were  ' 
dering  troops  of  famished  wretches,  whom  deapair  sent  forth  in  pursnit 
of  the  monopolists,  or  of  couriers  whom  the  gentlemen  were  deapatch- 
ing  to  each  other,  to  exhort  one  another  matually  to  vigilance.  Never 
was  there  a  more  vaat,  more  heroical  disorder  ;  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
liberty  waa  hovering  above  imaginarjr  alarma,  inspirations  of  hatred, 
misery,  famine. 

The  peasants  of  the  Maçonnais  descended  from  their  mountains  ;  they 
înundated  Burgundy.  In  Upper  Alsace  many  châteaux  were  redaced^to 
aahes,  and  several  bailiffs  had  to  fly.  In  Franche  Comté,  bands  of  pea- 
sants invested  the  Xbbeys  of  Clairfontaine,  de  Lure,  de  Bithaine,  devas- 
tated  the  château  de  Molans,  and  destroyed  from  top  to  bottom,  that  of 
Vaux  villiers,  which  belonged  to  tjie  Dutchess  of  Clermont  Tonnerre. 
This  lady  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  assailants,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  granary  where  she  remained  concealed  behind  some  fagots,  until 
the  arrivai  of  a  company  of  Chasseurs,  whom  the  Princess  de  Broglie 
had  sent  to  her,  and  who  placed  her  in  safety.*  The  wrath  of  the  rural 
population  did  not  seek  to  display  itself  against  persons:  it  generaUy 
attacked  only  those  insolent  stones  which  hardened  the  remembrance  of 
servitude  and  titles,  which  by  heirship  perpetuated  the  feudal  tyranny. 

There  were,  however,  some  scènes,  through  which  the  fury  of  civil 
discords  shone.  The  Marquis  d'Ormenan,  a  paralytic  old  man,  was 
driven  from  his  manor  during  the  night,  and  constrained  to  dy  assisted 
by  his  two  daughters.  The  Baron  de  Montjustin  suspended  in  a  well, 
was  about  to  be  thrown  down  it,  when  some  soldiers  passing  by  saved 
him.  In  Normandy,  the  man  of  business  of  an  absent  lord  refused  to 
give  up  the  title  papers  of  his  master  ;  they  burned  the  soles  of  his  feet 
to  constrain  him.t  In  Languedoc,  the  Marquis  de  Barras  was  massacred 
in  the  présence  of  his  wife,  who  was  with  child. 

But  admirable  traits  of  dévotion,  acts  of  touching  solicitude  answered 
for  thèse  transports  of  cruelty,  which  were  besides  very  rare.  In  many 
places  the  country-people  did  more  than  spare,  they  protected  thoee  of 
their  lords,  who  had  given  proofs  of  justice  and  humanity  towards  them. 
The  Marquis  de  Montfermeil,  for  exarople,  having  been  accused  of  mo- 
nopolizing,  the  inhabitants  of  his  village  went  in  a  body  to  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville  of  Paris,  to  déclare  that  this  gentleman  had  been  on  the  contraij 
the  benefactor^of  the  oountry.f 

In  this  gênerai  effervescence  of  minds,  the  part  of  burgberism  was 
remarkably  undecisive.  Placed  between  feudalism,  which  it  was  impa- 
tient to  destroy,  and  the  people  whom  it  dreaded,  it  employed  its  soldiery 
by  turns  in  serving  the  movement,  and  in  combatting  it  Informed  that  the 
château  of  Comartin  was  to  be  fired,  the  bourgeois  of  Tournu  hastened 
thither,  attacked  the  peasants,  killed  some,  and  led  others  off  a^  prisoners. 
A  council  of  war  was  immediately  called,  and  the  leaders  were  hung  by 
the  party  mounting  guard^    The  volunteers  of  Châlons-sur-Saone  alao 

*  L'Ami  do  Roi,  cahier  6.  chap.  72.  p.  94. 

i*  Hist.  de  la  conspiration  de  Looia  Phillippe,  Joaeph  d'Orleaaa,  p.  107.    Paris,  1796. 
,    t  Ibid.    Droa,  histoire  do  règne  de  Looia  16,  t.  3.  p.  878. 
«L.A»ld»  Roi,  crf««6.ch.p.72.p.90.  o,„.edbyGoOgle 
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made  several  sorties  into  the  countrj,  at  the  end  of  which  bloody  exécu- 
tions took  place,  which  the  provost  ordered.  But  it  was  at  Lyons,  espe- 
cially,  that  the  bourgeois  separated  their  cause  openly  from  that  of  the 
people.  There  were  seen  on  the  very  dawn  of  the  révolution,  young 
men,  minors,  bankers,  merchants'  clerks,  clerks  of  the  palace,  organise 
theroselves  into  a  body  of  volunteers,  adopt  a  spécial  uniform,  appoint 
their  officers,  with  the  pretension  of  restraining  by  violence 'the  popular 
agitations.  The  first  echevin  called  thèse  young  men  his  guard  of  honor, 
and  the  people  gave  them  the  name  of  the  muscadins.*  The  news  having 
reached  Lyons  that  the  châteaux  of  Messieurs  de  Loras,  de  Leuze,  de 
Combe,  de  Saint-Priest  and  de  Pusignat,  were  demolished  or  in  fiâmes, 
and  that  the  couvent  of  Salette  was  menaced,  volunteers  and  drageons 
went  into  the  country  under  the  command  of  a  captain  of  the  niiiitia. 
The  peasants,  attacked  briskly  were  dispersed,  leaving  eighty-four  dead  ; 
and  the  prisoners,  sixty  in  number,  were  taken  to  Lyons  with  their  hands 
tied.  At  this  sight,  the  faubourg  de  la  Guillotiere  was  moved  ;  workmen 
gain  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  cover  the  roofs  ;  stones  are  thrown.  The 
volunteers  replied  with  musket  shots,  which  killed  two  of  the  insurgents; 
the  drageons,  called  in  ail  haste,  made  a  gênerai  discharge  ;  finally,  the 
consuls  and  syndics  of  the  city  intimidated  the  reyolt  by  declaring  that 
if  the  roofs  were  not  cleared,^r£  cmd  blood  toouïd  ht  carried  through  the 
suburbs,f  Thus,  before  the  common  enemy  had  been  crushed,  burgher- 
ism  turned  against  its  auxiliaries.  There  were  many  who  only  perceived 
in  the  storm  a  power  of  destruction  ;  they  forgot  that  seeds  travel  on  the 
wings  of  the  tempests,  and  that  the  impetuous  winds  hâve  received  power 
to  spread  fecundity. 

The  nobles  were,  however,  deeply  troubled  by  the  noise  of  their 
crumbling  towers  and  the  light  of  the  fiâmes  which  consumed  their  char- 
ter rooms.  The  time  had  corne  to  take  leave  of  the  old  things,  they 
must  résolve  upon  it.  In  the  session  of  the  27th  of  July,  Mounier  had 
read  the  two  fîrst  chapters  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  session  of  the 
Ist  of  August  the  question  had  been  agitated  whether  they  should  place 
a  déclaration  of  rights  at  the  head  of  this  constitution  ;  but  whilst  the 
affirmative  was  roaintained  by  Montmorency,  Mounier,  Target,  Castel- 
lane,  Lally  Tollendal,  Mirabeau,  and  the  contrary  by  Crenière,  Grandin, 
Malouet,  the  Duke  de  Levi,  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  whilst  Barnave 
was  pronouncing  the  décisive  word.  National  Catechism^X  alarming  re- 
ports and  récitals  fuli  of  sinister  images  reached  Versailles  from  every 
point  in  France.  AU  thèse  debates  in  the  assembly  were  evidently 
marching  less  quickly  than  the  passions  of  the  people.  Secret  cabals^ 
were  then  held  among  the  gentlemen  whom  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  half  engaged  in  its  service,  in  which  the  fiery 
Viscount  de  Noailles,  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  ardent  to  conceal  bis  father 
from  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Alexandre  de 

*  BalleydieryHwt  da  peuple  de  Lyon  pendant  U  Rérolation  Françaiie,  chap.  1,  p.  7. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  8  et  9. 

t  Le  Courrier  de  Provence,  ponr  aervir  de  suite  anz  lettres  do  Comte  de  Ifirabean  à 
ses  CoDimetUnts,  1 2.  No.  22.  p.  18.  r^  ^ 
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Lameth,  those  whom  the  bitter  distrast  of  Rifarol  calls  the  démagogues 
of  tke  democmey,*  nilcd.  "  Why  sfaould  we  hesitate/*  thej  said,  "  il  is 
destiny  which  pronounces.  To  save  ihe  feudal  régime  î  Alas  !  it  onlj  re- 
niains  for  us  to  do  the  more  honor  to  its  agony/'  and  they  determined 
that  they  themseWes  shouid  be  the  first  to  propose  the  abolitioa  of  the 
féodal  rights.  To  conduct  the  funeral  rites  of  the  pasl^  waa  now  the 
point  of  honor  with  the  nobility. 

It  has  been  written  that  this  décision  was  not  voluntary  ;  that  fear  had 
advised  it,  necessity  imposed  it .  . .  We  do  not,  however,  hold  humaa 
nature  in  such  light  esteem  as  to  be  only  pleased  with  assigning  a  dis- 
graceful  origin  to  the  shining  facts  of  history.  We  shouid  blush  to  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  justice  is  always  inevitably  inferior  in 
power  to  egotism  or  to  fear.  No,  no,  it  did  not  spring  from  that,  and  it 
is  the  glory  of  the  révolution  that  it  kindled  hostile  hearts  with  its  flaroe, 
that  it  saw  those  whom  it  struck  kneel  before  it  in  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  Versailles,  that 
one  of  the  most  mémorable  sessions  of  which  the  history  of  assemblies 
has  preserved  a  remembrance,  was  opened.  Le  Chapelier  presided.  He 
had  been  chosen,  the  evening  before,  in  place  of  Thouret,  towards  whom 
the  choice  of  the  assembly  had  fîrst  been  directed,  but  whom  imperioos 
rumors,  sprung  from  the  Palais  Royal,  conatrained  to  a  humiliating  résig- 
nation. Some  faces  bore  the  traces  of  unusual  occupation  ;  they  were 
speaking  in  low  voices  on  the  benches  of  the  nobles;  sereral  sought  for 
Mirabeau,  and  were  astonished  at  bis  absence.! 

Target  rose.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  read  a  plan  of  a  procla- 
mation which  demanded  respect  for  persons  and  property. 

Scarcely  had  he  finished,  when  the  Viscount  de  Noailles  asked  impe- 
tuously  for  permission  to  speak.  Do  they  wish  to  protect  persons, 
guarantee  property,  found  the  reign  of  law,  extinguish  the  fîres  kindled 
in  the  four  corners  of  France  ?  Well,  then,  let  there  be  a  trace  to  vain 
exhortations.     Safety  . . .  is  justice,  that  is, 

Equality  in  taxation  ; 

The  destruction  of  the  privilèges  which  crush  the  people  ; 

The  abolition  of  the  feudal  rights,  on  the  payment  of  a  rédemption  ; 

The  abolition,  without  rédemption,  of  seignorial  corvées,  mortmains 
and  ail  personal  servitude.^ 

A  movement  of  surprise  was  exhibited  among  the  members  of  the 
Breton  club;  for  this  initiative  on  which  the  Viscount  de  Noailles 
seized,  they  had  confided  on  the  evening  before  to  the  Duke  de  Aiguillon, 
one  of  their  members.  The  duke  could  only  sustain,  then,  the  mo- 
tion of  his  colleague,  which  he  did  with  force  and  émotion,  as  was  suita- 
ble  in  a  suicide.  The  agitations  of  this  fruitful  night  then  began.  In 
asking  that  they  shouid  purchase,  instead  of  aboliahing  those  personal 
servitudes  which  were  not  a  right,  which  were  a  crime,  the  Duke 
d'Aiguillon  recoiled  before  a  limit  intrepidly  crossed  by  the  Viscount  de 

*  Mémoires  de  Rivarol,  p.  139. 

t  Mémoires  deMirabeaa.  "  We  will  dwell  little  on  the  noctnmal  eenion  of  tbe  4di 
of  August,  at  which  he  could  not  and  did  not  wtsh  to  aHist,*'  t.  6.  p.  1G6.  ^^T^ 
X  See  the  Moniteur,  night  session  of  the  4Ui  of  Aagast.  '^8 
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^pailles.  But  a  younger  biothsr»  the  Ittter  was  poor,  wbiltt  llie  formary 
as  a  rich  lord,  was  only  surpassée  by  the  king* 

Thus  the  sensation  was  profoiind.  A  learned  dissertation,  by  La- 
grand,  on  the  diflfere.nt  kinds  of  feudal  rights,  was  scarcely  listened  to« 
Science  had  spoken  long  enough  to  men  ;  speech  was  to  euthiuiasm,  the 
eothusiasm  of  truth. 

A  farmer  appeared  in  the  tribune.  His  gesture  was  rude  and  bis 
figure  austère.  He  wore.  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  was  called  Le  Guen  de 
Kerengal,  and  had  never  spoken.  Ail  listened  to  him.  He  did  not  go 
there  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  perform  an  act;  **  What  matter  to  us 
those  titles  which  outrage  ahame,  which  insuit  huroanity,  which  force 
men  to  harness  themselves  to  a  eart  like  laboring  animais.  What  matter 
to  us  those  titles,  by  virtue  of  which  men  pass  their  nights  iu  beating 
ponds  to  prevent  the  frogs  from  disturbing  the  sleep  of  a  voluptuous 
lord."t     "  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  quivering  tribunes. 

A  deputy  from  Franche-Comté  succeeded  him,  and  he  sbowed  the 
assembly  ail  that  the  archives  of  tlie  feudal  régime  furnished  of  bloody 
inemorials4 

Wiiteiii  who  were  wltnesses  of  it  bave  in  vain  attempted  to  paiot  faith- 
fttlly  the  boly,  indomitable  intoxication,  whose  mysterious  empire  this 
iltgM.  of  Ihe  4th  of  August,  1769,  indicated.  It  was  a  fever  of  generosity, 
a  deliriiMa  of  self-denial,  with  which  the  annals  of  no  other  people  bave 
aoy  ihinf  comparable.  The  Marquis  de  Foucault,  having  complained  of 
iba  aboaës  of  the  pensions  of  the  court,  the  Dukes  de  Guiche  and  de 
MosUfikart  hastened  to  déclare,  that  the  high  nobility  were  proud  to  re- 
iMHUioey  for  the  common  good,  the  favors  of  the  king,  The  Duke  do 
Cliatelel  )»roposed  to  convert  the  tenths  into  money  rents  ;  the  Viscount 
de  Beauharnais,  to  prodaim  ail  citizens  admissible  to  public  posts  ;  the 
CSflMi  de  Gustine,  to  place  the  price  of  rédemption  of  the  feudal  rights 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  price  indicated  by  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  ;  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  to  free  the  blacks  of  the  colonies  ;  M.  de 
Cotin,  to  suppress  the  seignorial  courts;  M.  de  Richer,  to  abolish  tha 
Tenality  of  offices. 

fhe  émotion  continued  to  increase.  An  impatience  which  resembled 
heroism,  mingled  wisbes  by  drawing  soûls  together.  The  number  of 
generous  ofFers  was  so  great,  the  concourse  of  expiatory  motions  so  ?ehe- 
ment,  that  the  secretaries  could  not  write  down  the  too  rapid  enumera* 
tion  of  them.  A  counsellor  of  parliament  demanded  the  destruction  of 
the  privilèges  of  the  magistracy.  Barrère  gave  the  profits  of  his  post  to 
his  fellow  citizens.^  Those  who  had  no  personal  sacrifiée  to  make,  spoke 
to  express  their  grief  therefor.  *'  I  am  like  Gatuilus,"  said  the  Count  de 
Virieu,  '<  I  bave  but  a  aparrow  ;  I  offer  it."    **  There  is  more  than  one 

*  Alexandre  Lameth,  ^i^^ire  de  l'Aaeemblée  Conitituante,  t.  t.  p.  S6,  96  and  97. 
1828.  ^^ 
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Lesbia  hère,  ready  to  aceept  it/'*  replied  aomebody.  Tbere  was  gnee 
in  the  enthusiasm.  Prolonged  applauses  were  heard  ;  the  suppreasion 
of  dove-cots  through  the  whole  kingdom  was  voted  by  acclamation. 
"  And  we  also,"  said  the  Curate  Thibault.t  "  wish  to  corne  to  the  assisU 
ance  of  the  kingdom  ;  we  will  snrrender  our  surpKct  fées"  There  was 
général  tenderness  at  those  words.  "  No,  no/'  replied  a  orowd  of  voicea, 
"  the  country  is  grateful  for  the  ofTering  of  the  poor,  but  doea  not  aceept 
it"  On  motion  of  Duport,  it  was  determined  that  the  endowments  of 
the  rural  priests  should  be  increased.  There  were  no  longer  plaudits^ 
there  were  tears. 

The  président  having  învited  the  clergy  to  déclare  thernselves,  the 
^  Bishop  of  Nancy  said,  that  the  rédemption  of  the  ecclesiastical  feodalities 
met  with  his  entire  approval,  provided  the  money  should  be  laid  oot  in 
foundations  fof  the  poor.    The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  in  his  turn,  descrihed 
the  distress  of  the  rural  populations  in  livdy  terros  ;  he  showed  the 
.    farmer  forced  to  behold  in  silence  his  fîelds  ravaged  by  (he  dogs  of  a 
neighboring  lord  ;  he  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
^^   hunting.     A  powerful  and  impassioned  shout  of  adhésion  arose  imme* 
'^^     diately  from  the  benches  of  the  nobility.     The  assembly  rises  in  an 
invincible  transport.    The  paleness  of  great  inspirations  covered  aH  faces  ; 
a  kind  of  divine  fîre  gushed  from  ail  countenances  :  they  mutually  en- 
couraged  one  another  to  be  happy  from  justice,  strong  from  love  ;  an 
invisible  hand  appeared  to  bave,  at  least  for  a  moment,  torn  aside  the 
\     veil  which  bides  the  sight  of  luminous  horizons  from  imperfect  societies. 
.^  The  session  was  a  sacred  festival,  the  tribune,  an  altar,  the  hall  of  de- 
^^  libération,  a  temple.     Such  remembrances  overwhelm  us,  weak  gênera* 
tion  that  we  are  ;  for  what  know  we  now  which  equal  your  msjesty,  ye 
imposing  scènes  which  were  the  glory  of  our  fathers. 

The  barriers  which  eut  up  the  kingdom  defînitely  beaten  down,  the 
countries  where  provincial  sessions  were  held  suppressed,  the  particular 
privilèges  of  cities  annihilated,  the  honor  of  belonging  unreservedly  to 
the  French  family  unanimously  preferred  tb  the  pride  of  local  sovereign- 
ties,  to  the  charm  of  habit,  to  the  respect  for  local  traditions,  to  the  devo* 
tion  of  souvenirs,  was  what  crowned  this  great  work.  The  représenta- 
tives of  Dauphiny  opened  the  way,  those  of  the  other  provinces  entered 
upon  it,  taking  each  other's  hands.  Provençals,  Burgundians,  Lorrain- 
ers,  Normans,  Languedocians,  Auvergnats,  Francli-Comptois,  Alsatians, 
even  Bretons,  ail  thèse  people  disappeared.  One  people  alone  remained  ; 
it  was  France. 

The  Duke  de  Liancourt  then  proposed  that  a  medal  should  be  stnick 
in  commémoration  of  such  fruitful  hours.  Lally  Tollendal  reminded 
them  of  the  king  ;  ail  hearu  had  already  mounted  towards  God. 

The  following  was  the  conquest  over  préjudices,  falsehood,  tyranny, 
and  dealh. 

The  abolition  of  the  quality  of  aerf  and  mortmain,  ander  any  name 
wbatsoever  ; 

The  power  of  redeeming  the  seîgnorial  rights; 
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The  abolition  of  setgnorial  juriedietions  ; 

Tbe  suppression  of  the  exclusÎTe  rights  of  bunting,  dove-coU,  and 
w^arrens; 

A  fax  in  rooney  in  place  of  tlthes  ;  tbe  possible  rédemption  of  ail  tithet 
of  ail  kinds; 

The  abolition  of  ail  pecuniary  privilèges  and  immunities; 

EqUality  of  taxation  ; 

The  admission  of  ail  citizens  to  civil  and  military  employments  ; 

A  déclaration  of  the  approaching  establishment  of  gratuitous  justice, 
and  of  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  sale  of  offices  ; 

Tbe  abandonment  of  particular  privilèges  of  provinces  and  cities; 

The  suppression  of  the  right  of  first  fruits,  annates,  and  tbe  plurality 
of  bénéfices; 

The  destruction  of  pensions  obtained  withont  merit; 

The  reformation  of  the  jurandes.* 

h  wasdecided  that  a  medal  should  be  struck  ;  tbat  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
shouM  be  chanted;  and  that  the  National  Asserably  should  go  as  a  depu- 
lation  to  the  king,  to  carry  to  him  the  title  of  Restorer  of  Dreneh 
lÀbertyy  with  a  request  that  he  would  be  présent  at  the  Te  Deum, 

They  separated  ;  it  was  two  hours  after  midnight. 

When  the  day  appeared,  when  the  deputies  awoke,  they  thought  they 
bad  corne  out  of  a  ravishing  dream.  They  found  ihemselves  in  the  midst 
of  «n  entirely  new  society. 

Perhaps  some  then  thought  that  the  work  of  rédemption  was  achieved. 
How  u-ould  they  bave  been  surprised,  if  they  had  been  told  that  they 
were  at  but  the  érst  act  of  tbe  drama.  And  with  how  much  more  pain- 
ful  a8toni%hment  would  their  soûls  bave  been  seized,  had  they  been  per- 
mitted  to  foresee  those  superhuman  transports,  unbridled  struggles, 
prodigiés  of  will  and  of  dévotion,  a  whole  génération  pushed  on  to  the 
ecaffold  and  led  from  the  scaflTold  to  war,  reason  arming  itself  from  folly, 
genius  in  a  fury,  the  world  on  fire,  were  not  sufficient  to  dethrone  the 
evil  ;  that  one  day,  in  France,  thousands  of  men  would  fîght  for  bread  ; 
tbat  industry  would  bave  its  bloody  circus,  its  fîerce  gladiators  ;  that 
the  lepers  of  the  moral  world,  the  livid  beroes  of  mendicity,  and  ail 
the  nnfortunate  for  whom  the  excess  of  misery  is  in  place  of  vice,  would 
huddie  together  in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  pell-mell  ;  that  there, 
in  the  infected  quarters,  in  the  streets  which  were  full  of  mysteries,  a 
night's  rest  would  be  sold  to  them  for  two  sous  ;  that  at  certain  times  they 
would  walk  through  thèse  between  the  kindied  furnaces  of  the  receivers 
of  stolen  goods  and  the  daggers  of  nocturnal  rovers  ;  that  above  the 
orowd  of  irritated  laborers,  anxiety  would  dwell  among  the  happy  and 
gnaw  their  hearts;  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  listen  incessantly  to 
the  silence  of  plots,  and  the  phantom  of  civil  wars  would  be  in  ail  their 
feaats  ;  that,  in  a  word,  there  would  be  two  societies,  that  of  hunger  and 
tbat  of  fear. 

What  is  tyranny  ?  We  bave  told  elsewbere,  and  most  be  permitted  to  !  ,  y 
repeat  bere,  that  is  tyranny  which  is  compoeed  of  ignorance,  recklessneas,  ]  .•  '^ 
bad  examples,  griefs  of  the  soûl  which  find  no  consoler,  lawful  désires;  \ 

*  Moniteor,  night  MMion  of  Uie  4tli  of  Auguit. 


